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ERRATA 


On page 904—Column 1—under “John Crispo”—Para. 4—Line 9—for Jan. read June; 


Line 10—for 773 read 775. 


On page 910—Column 2—under “Pierre Vadeboncoeur”—Para. 2—Line 1—for 1951 


read 1921. 


On page 1003—Table F-1—under “Tobacco and Alcohol”, May, 1965—for 112.5 


read 122.5. 
On page 1010—Column 2—Para. 2—Line 3—for 35 cents read 50 cents. 


On page 1231—Column 1—tinder Wholésale Price Index, Oct. 1965—Line 4—for 32 
per cent read 3.2 per cent, \ 
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A 


ABEL, I. W., President, 
America 


Election, 599, 


United Steelworkers of 


ABSENTEEISM 


Absenteeism and women workers—study, 
Telephone Company of Canada, 41. 


Bell 


ACADEMIC CO-OPERATION 
Business and college co-operation goal of Monsanto 


Chemical Company’s annual seminars. UNITED 
STATES: 1146. 


ACCELERATED VOCATIONAL TRAINING FoR ADULTS 
See TRAINING 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


Accident Prevention and Compensation Branch— 

number of accidents sustained by federal 

Government employees increases in 1964-65, 
914. 


ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL See also WORKMEN’S COm- 
PENSATION 
Chief Inspector of Factories, annual report (1963). 
BRITAIN: 118. 
Industrial fatalities. CANADA: (1964), 407. 
first and second quarters (1965), 617, 915. 
third and fourth quarters (1964), 35, 328. 
Statistics: ‘‘H—Industrial Accidents’? (quarterly 
and annual feature). 


Work accidents in public 
CANADA: 309. 


service (1963-64). 


Actors’ Equity ASSOCIATION 
Affiliation with CLC, 1146. 


ADAMS CARTAGE LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: C.O. appointed, 342; settlement, 526° 


ADJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE BOARD 


Established to administer Transitional Assistance 
Benefit Program for workers laid off under 
Canada-United States Automotive Program, 788 


ADULT TRAINING See TRAINING 


AERO CATERERS LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: C.O. appointed, 49; settlement, 49. 


AGENCE MARITIME INC. 
Certification applications: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: deck 
officers: rejected. 47 


Mine Workers (Local 13946): unlicensed per- 
sonnel: granted, 46. 


Mine Workers (Local 15377): deck officers, 
marine engineers: granted, 46. 
Seafarers: unlicensed personnel: rejected, 47. 
Intervener, certification applications: 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. (Local 
15377): deck officers, marine engineers: 
granted, 46. 
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Mine Workers: deck officers: rejected, 47. 


Mine Workers: unlicensed personnel: rejected, 
47. 


AGING See also OLDER WORKERS 
Canadian Conference on Aging, first, 1145. 


Conference on Aging, 18th annual. UNITED 
STATES: 805. 


Living accommodation for the elderly—changes in 
legislation, 1964. CANADA: 613. 


National Council on Aging, 14th annual meeting. 
UNITED STATES: 337. 


AGREEMENTS See APPRENTICESHIP; AUTOMOBILE 
INDUSTRY; CANADA-UNITED STATES AUTOMOTIVE 
AGREEMENT; COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS; 
MANPOWER ASSESSMENT INCENTIVE AGREEMENTS; 
SHOE INDUSTRY 


AGRICULTURAL REHABILITATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
ADMINISTRATION (ARDA) 


ARDA programs—review of administration, 796. 


AGRICULTURE 


Federal-Provincial Agricultural Manpower Con- 
ference, 23. 


National Agricultural Labor Program. UNITED 
STATES: 695. 


AIR CANADA 
Certification application: 
Trans-Canada Air Lines Sales 
Association: 340, rejected, 524. 
Disputes: 
Air Line Pilots: C.O. appointed, 1199. 


Machinists (Locals 714 and 1751): C.B. report, 
50. 


Employees’ 


Arr LINE DISPATCHERS’ ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN See 
CANADIAN AIR LINE DISPATCHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Arr LINE FLIGHT ATTENDANTS’ ASSOCIATION, CAN- 
ADIAN See CANADIAN AIR LINE FLIGHT ATTEN- 
DANTS’ ASSOCIATION 


Arr Line Prtots’ ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN See 
CANADIAN AIR LINE PILOTS’ ASSOCIATION 


ALASKA TRAINSHIP CORPORATION 
Disputes: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: C.O. 
appointed, 1079. 


Railway, Transport and General Workers: C.O. 
appointed, 1079. 


ALBERTA FEDERATION OF LABOUR 
Brief to provincial government, 792. 
“Twinning” program between trade union move- 
ment, British Guiana and Alberta Federation of 
Labour, considered, 1147. 


ALBERTA WHEAT POOL 
Dispute: 
Brewery Workers: C.O. appointed, 49; C.B. 
appointed, 251; C.B. fully constituted, 353; 
C.B. report, 527; I.I.C. report, 736; settlement, 
934. 
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ALGOMA CENTRAL AND HUDSON BAY RAILWAY 


COMPANY 
Certification application: 


Canadian Maritime Union: operating agents: 
withdrawn, 1076. 


ALITALIA LINEE AEREE ITALIANE S.p.A. 
Certification application: 


Auto Workers: application for revocation, 
received, rejected, 136. 


AMALGAMATED TRANSIT UNION 
Certification applications: 
Canadian Coachways Limited: 1075; withdrawn, 


1199. 
Canadian Coachways Limited: 1199 (new ap- 
plication). 
(AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR-CONGRESS OF 


INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Collective Bargaining—Democracy on the Jab, 
survey prepared for high school debate, 883. 

Membership (1965), 1010. 

Union Industries Show, participation, 790. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER GUILD 
Certification application: 
Vantel Broadcasting Co. Ltd.: complaint under 
Section 43 withdrawn, 424. 
Dispute: 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: settlement, 
353; 


AMYOT READY Mix COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 734; rejected, 1074. 


ANNUITIES 


Annual report (1964), Annuities Branch, federal 
Department of Labour, 786. 


ANTI-UNION See NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 


BoarD (U.S.A.) 


APPRENTICESHIP 


Alta. Apprenticeship Act: designated trades, 645; 
regulations, 162, 262, 541, 1096, 1206. 


Alta. Tradesmen’s Qualification Act: regulations, 
834, 1206. 


B.C. Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualifi- 
cation Act: regulations, 262, 834. 


Columbia Cellulose Co. Ltd., (B.C.): program 
extended, 1017. 


Courses under Apprenticeship Training Agreement, 
Technical and Vocational Training Assistance 
Act, 5. 
Directors of Apprenticeship Conference, report 
to meeting of National Technical and Vocational 
Training Advisory Council, 497. 
N.B. Tradesmen’s Qualifications Act: regulations, 
543, 647, 1208. 


Nfld. Apprenticeship Act: regulations, 163, 437, 
$43, 1097, 1208. 


iN.S. Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualifi- 
cations Act: amendment, 438. 


Ont. Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualifi- 
cation Act: regulations, 164, 1209. 
Sask. Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualifi- 


cation Act: amendments, 454, 835. 


APPROPRIATION ACTS CANADA 


Transitional Assistance 
CANADA: 1096. 


Winter House Building Incentive Program Reg- 
ulations 1964-65, 162. 


Benefit Regulations. 


AQUA TRANSPORTATION LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Railway, Transport and General Workers: 
unlicensed personnel on Greg Yorke: 423; 
granted, 524. 


ARBITRATION See also CANADIAN RAILWAY OFFICE 
OF ARBITRATION 


B.C. Supreme Court refuses to interfere with 
arbitration proceedings under a_ collective 
agreement, 345. 


Man. Fire Departments Arbitration Act: amend- 
ments, 1181. 


Ont. High Court rules arbitrators’ decision on 

referred question of law not reviewable on 
certiorari, 833. 

Ont. Hospital Labour Disputes Arbitration Act: 
regulations, 1176. 


Sask. Court of Queen’s Bench quashes arbitration 
award because under the agreement only unani- 
mous decisions valid, 832. 


ARCHER, Davibd, President, Ontario Federation of 
Labour 


Re-election, 1151; remarks at OFL convention, 
1154. 


AREA DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Program of designated areas replaces system of 
income tax incentives, in ‘‘War on Poverty’’, 
794; criteria for designation of areas, 795. 


ARGOSY CARRIERS (EASTERN) LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 48; granted, 136. 


ARMSTRONG RUBBER COMPANY 
Vacation provisions, two-year contract, United 
Rubber Workers and Company, 883. 


ARROW TRANSIT LINES LIMITED 
Certification applications: 
Teamsters: driver /helpers: 1075. 
Teamsters: driver /operators: 1075, 


A. ARSENAULT DIAMOND DRILLING COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Certification application: 


Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers: 734; rejected, 
815. 


ARTS OF MANAGEMENT 


School for women executives, fourth annual Arts 
ot Management Conference. CANADA: 1194. 


ASBESTOS MINING See MINING 
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ASSESSMENT AGREEMENTS See MANPOWER ASSESSMENT 
INCENTIVE AGREEMENTS 


ASSOCIATED NON-OPERATING RAILWAY UNIONS 


R. C. Smith, chairman, Joint Negotiating Com- 
mittee, election, 1140. 


Withdrawal of CBRT, 880. 


ASSOCIATION DES EMPLOYES DE RoD SERVICE LTEE 
Certification application: 


Rod Service Ltée-Ltd. (garage employees and 
drivers): 422; granted, 524. 


Intervener, certification application: 
Rod Service Ltée-Ltd.: representation vote, 1197. 


ASSOCIATION OF EMPLOYEES OF CJMS Rapio Mon- 
TREAL LTD. 


Certification application: 


CJMS Radio Montreal Ltée: representation vote, 
245; rejected, 245; reasons for judgment, 248. 


ASSOCIATION OF EMPLOYEES OF M & P TRANSPORT 
Intervener, certification application: 


M & P Transport Limited (employees in Province 
of Alberta): representation vote, 245; granted, 
340. 


ASSOCIATION OF EMPLOYEES OF VERREAULT NAVIGA- 
TION C.F.I.A. 


Certification application: 
Verreault Navigation Inc.: 638; withdrawn, 817- 


ASSOCIATION OF ONTARIO EMPLOYEES OF OVERNITE 
Express LIMITED 


Certification application: 


Overnite Express Limited (truck divers, dock- 
men, mechanics and office employees): 524; 
rejected s/ 33. 


Intervener, certification applications: 
Overnite Express Limited: withdrawn, 341. 
Overnite Express Limited: rejected, 733. 


ASSOCIATION OF QUEBEC EMPLOYEES OF OVERNITE 
EXPRESS LIMITED 


Certification application: 
Overnite Express Limited: 424; rejected, 733. 
Intervener, certification application: 


Overnite Express Limited: withdrawn, 
rejected, 733. 


341; 


ATOMIC ENERGY ALLIED COUNCIL 
Dispute: 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited: C.O: 
appointed, 425; C.B. appointed, 736; C.B- 
fully constituted, $21;. C.B. .report, 399; 
settlement, 934. 


ATOMIC ENERGY OF CANADA LIMITED 
Certification applications: 

Canadian Union of Public Employees: process 
operators, Pinawa, Man.: 246, granted, 340. 

Machinists: tradesmen: 48; granted, 245. 

Plumbers: plumber-steamfitters, Whiteshell Nu- 
clear Establishment, Pinawa, Man.: 137; 
withdrawn, 246. 


Disputes: 

Atomic Energy Allied Council: C.O. appointed, 
425; C.B. appointed, 736; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 821; C.B. report, 939; settlement, 
934, 

Canadian Union of Public Employees: C.O: 
appointed, 1079. 

Chalk River Atomic Energy Draftsmen (CLC): 
C.O. appointed, 735; settlement, 1079. 

Chalk River Technicians and Technologists; 
Local No. 1568 (CLC): C.O. appointed, 820; 
settlement, 1079. 

Electrical Workers: C.O. appointed, 526; C.B- 
appointed, 820; C.B. fully constituted, 821; 
C.B. report, 938; settlement, 934. 

Machinists: Whiteshell Nuclear Research Es- 
tablishment: C.O. appointed, 639; C.B. 
appointed, 933; C.B. fully constituted, 1080. 

Office Employees: C.O. appointed, 932; settle- 
ment, 1079. 

Ottawa Atomic Energy Workers, Local 1541 
(CLC): Commercial Products Division: C.O. 
appointed, 525; settlement, 1079. 


AUGERMAN, FRED 
Certification application: 


Broadcast Employees: application for revocation 
of certification, 1075. 


AUTO HAULAWAY LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 734; granted, 815. 


AUTO WORKERS 
Auto companies may eliminate Canadian—U.S. 
wage differences, Walter Reuther, President, 
UAW, 1013. 
Automobile trade agreement—CLC views, 320. 
Certification applications: 

Alitalia Linee Aeree Italiane S.p.A.: application 
for revocation received, rejected, 136. 

Colonnese, Miss V. (et al.): application for 
revocation received, rejected, 136. 

Disputes: 

Compagnie Nationale Air France (Montreal 
International Airport): C.O. appointed, 735; 
settlement, 933. 

Detroit and Canada Tunnel Corporation: C.O. 
appointed, 1079. 


Early retirement—special pension arrangements, 
‘Big Three’ auto manufacturers, 693. 


Membership (1965), 1010. 
Transitional Assistance Benefit Program (Canada) 
Adjustment Assistance Board to administer plan 
for auto workers laid off as effect of Canada— 
United States Automotive Program, 788. 
Government plan to assist workers laid off by 
Canada-United States Automotive Agree- 
ment, regulations, 596, 1096. 
Plan for workers in automobile and automotive 


parts industries, implemented by Department 
of Labour and UIC, 1013. 
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AvuTosus YVAN LEvis LTEE 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 246; granted, 240. 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: C.O. appointed, 933. 


AUTOMATION 


Automation and Technological Change—TUC 
pamphlet on trade union co-operation on auto- 
mation, 882. 
“Automation [Is Not the Villain’, Peter F. 
Drucker, economist and professor, New York 
University, 99. 


CLC, views, 319. 
CNTU, views, 32. 


Contribution of Collective Bargaining to Adjust- 
ment to Technological Change, Arnold R. 
Weber, University of Chicago, 223. 


Economic Council of Canada, annual review, 218. 


Education: The Key to Freedom In an Automated 
Society—article prepared from lectures delivered 
to Ontario Department of Education’s 
Secondary School Principals’ Course, by 
Prof. Timothy E. Reid, 887. 
Haythorne, George V., Deputy Minister of Labour, 
first speaker, Annual Public Lecture Series, 
Queen’s University—The Role of Computers 
in Society, 1159. 
In American communications industry, ‘“‘unpre- 
cedented”’ report, 420. 
Joint Conference on the Requirements of Auto- 
mated Jobs and Their Policy Implications, 
meeting, Washington, 102. 
“Office Automation: Administrative and Human 
Problems’’, first in series on industrial relations 
and problems raised by technological changes 
in industry, 1015. 
Successful Manpower Adjustment to Changing 


Technology Involving a Joint Union Management 
Approach—OECD Report No. 9, 1147. 
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Bacon, H. W. Limirep 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: C.B. fully constituted, 50; C.B. 
report, 431; settlement, 527. 


BAKER, LIMITED, ALBERT G. 
Dispute: 
Railway and Steamship Clerks: C.O. appointed, 


526; C.B. appointed, 933; C.B. fully constitut- 
ed, 1080. 


BAKING INDUSTRY 


Flour milling and baking industries—six month 
halt on price increases recommended, National 
Board for Prices and Income. BRITAIN: 882. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS 


Employee-barbers and hairdressers insured by 
UIC, 880. 


BARKWELL, FLOYD (et al.) 
Certification applications: 


Teamsters (Local 938): application for revo- 
cation rejected, 48. 


Teamsters (Local 938); reasons for judgment, 
250; application for revocation, 817; ap- 
plication for revocation granted, 1076. 


BELGIUM 


Two major trade unions offer grants to Internation- 
al Institute for Labour Studies, 522. 


BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA 


Absenteeism and women workers—examination 
of employees’ attendance records, 41. 

Dispute: 
Office Employees: Directory Sales Department, 


Eastern Region, Montreal: C.O. appointed, 
525; settlement, 639. 


BEN PARKS TRAINING CENTRE See TRAINING 


BENEFITS See AUTO WORKERS; PENSIONS; TRANSITION- 
AL ASSISTANCE BENEFIT PROGRAM 


BENSON, Hon. E. J., federal Minister of National 
Revenue 


Railway Brotherhoods’ brief, reply, 325. 


BICKNELI FREIGHTERS LIMITED 
Certification applications: 


Teamsters: unlicensed personnel: 
resentation vote, 422. 


Truckers: drivers, dockmen and maintenance 
employees: 340; rejected, 422. 


Dispute: 
Teamsters: C.O. appointed, 820; settlement, 933. 
Intervener, certification applications: 
Teamsters: rejected, 422; granted, 524. 
Truckers: representation vote, 422; granted, 524. 


340; rep- 


BLADEN COMMISSION 


Financing Higher Education in Canada, 
recommendations, 1162. 


BLADEN, PROF. VINCENT W., University of Toronto 


Chairman, Adjustment Assistance Board to 
administer Transitional Assistance Benefit Pro- 
gram for auto workers laid off as effect of 
Canada-United States Automotive Program, 
788. 


BLINDNESS ALLOWANCES 
Statistics. CANADA: 309, 554. 
BOARD OF EMPLOYEES OF JOHN 
LIMITED 
Certification application: 


John Kron and Son Limited (employees, 
Winnipeg Terminal): 1075. 


KRON AND SON 


BOILERS 


Alta. Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act: amendments 
645. 


BOLDUC EXPLOSIVES TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 816; withdrawn, 931. 
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BOSTON AND ROCKLAND TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Certification application: 
Teamsters: drivers in N.B. and N.S.: granted, 46. 


Boycotts 


Flag-of-convenience vessels brought under Inter- 
national Transport Workers’ Federation agree- 
ments covering wages, conditions and trade 
union membership. FINLAND, SWEDEN: 
1158. 


Ships trading with Cuba—labour unions in 10 
Latin American Countries join U.S. dock and 
maritime unions in plan to boycott, 567. 


BoyLes Bros. DRILLING (ALBERTA) LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers: Yellowknife 
Branch: C.O. appointed, 525; settlement, 639 


BREWERY WoRKERS See UNITED BREWERY, FLOUR’ 
CEREAL, SOFT DRINK AND DISTILLERY WORKERS 
OF AMERICA, INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 


BRITISH COLUMBIA DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR See 
LABOUR, DEPARTMENT OF (BRITISH COLUMBIA) 
BRITISH COLUMBIA FEDERATION OF LABOUR 
Manpower Committee proposals, 1140. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA TELEPHONE COMPANY 
Certification application: 


Telephone Workers: 
withdrawn, 138. 


engineering assistants: 


BRITISH COLUMBIA ‘TELEVISION BROADCASTING 


SYSTEM LIMITED 
Certification applications: 


Broadcast Employees: 424; 524; granted, 732; 
withdrawn, 734; request for review under 
Section 61 (2), 735. 


Theatrical Stage Employees: application for 
revocation: 638; rejected, 1076; request for 
review under Section 61 (2), 1197. 

Disputes: 

Broadcast Employees: (CHAN-TV): C.O. ap- 
pointed, 1199. 

Theatrical Stage Employees: 
C.O. appointed, 1200. 


(CHAN-TV): 


BRITISH COLUMBIA TOWBOAT OWNERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Disputes: 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: deck 
officers: C.B. fully constituted, 50; C.B. report, 
139; settlement, 252. 


Railway, Transport and General Workers 
(Local 400): various companies: C.B. fully 
constituted, 50; C.B. report, 254. 


Railway, Transport and General Workers 
(Local 425): engineer officers: C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 50; C.B. report, 140; settlement, 252. 

Seafarers: unlicensed personnel: C.B. appointed, 
49; C.B. fully constituted, 49; C.B. report, 
Boe 


BRITISH COLUMBIA TOWING INDUSTRY 


Manpower Assessment Incentive Agreement signed 
with Joint Consultative Committee of B.C. 
Towing Industry, 212. 


BRITISH YUKON NAVIGATION COMPANY LIMITED 
Disputes: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: licensed 
personnel: C.O. appointed, 639. 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: 
licensed personnel: C.O. appointed, 639. 


Railway, Transport and General Workers: 
unlicensed personnel: C.O. appointed, 639; 
settlement, 933. 


BRITISH YUKON NAVIGATION COMPANY AND BRITISH 
YUKON RAILWAY COMPANY (WHITE PASS AND 
YUKON ROUTE) 

Dispute: 


Teamsters: C.O. appointed, 425; C.B. appointed, 
735; settlement, 821. 


BROADCAST EMPLOYEES AND TECHNICIANS, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF 
Certification applications: 

Augerman, Fred: application for revocation of 
certification, 1075. 

British Columbia Television Broadcasting Sy- 
stem Ltd.: 424; 524; granted, 732; withdrawn, 
734; request for review under Section 61 (2) 
735; 

Channel Seven Television Limited: request under 
Section 61 (2) rejected, 48. 

Colonial Broadcasting System Limited: applica- 
tion for revocation: 638; rejected, 734. 

E.M.I. Cossor Electronics Limited : 734; granted, 
815. 

La Tribune Inc.: 638. 

Maple Leaf Broadcasting Company, Limited: 
application for revocation of certification, 
1075. 

Ottawa Valley Television Company Limited: 
734; granted, 815. 

Peter Rempel (et al.) request under Section 61 
(2) rejected, 48. 

Sherbrooke Telegram Printing and Publishing 
Company, CKTS Station: 638. 

Telegram Printing and Publishing Co. Ltd.: 638; 
granted, 732; withdrawn, 734. 

Tribune Incorporated, CHLT-AM, CHLT-FM, 
CHLT-TV: 638; withdrawn, 734. 


Disputes: 

British Columbia Television Broadcasting Sy- 
stem Limited (CHAN-TV): C.O. appointed, 
1199. 

CKCV (Quebec) Limitée: C.B. appointed, 735; 
C.B. fully constituted, 933. 

Ottawa Valley Television Company 
(CHOV-TV): C.O. appointed, 1200. 

Radio Nord Inc.: C.O. appointed, 425; settle- 
ment, «735: 

Western Ontario Broadcasting Company Limi- 
ted: C.O. appointed, 138; settlement, 425. 


Limited 
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Intervener, certification application: 


CJMS Radio Montréal Ltée: representation 
vote, 245; rejected, 245; reasons for judgment, 
248. 


BROWN AND RYAN LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Longshoremen: shed employees: 1075. 


BRUNSWICK MINING AND SMELTING CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


Certification application: 


Seafarers: unlicensed personnel on SS M. J. 
Boylen; 638. 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION See CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY 


BUILDING SERVICE EMPLOYEES’ UNION 
Certification application: 


Les Services Ménagers 
granted, 1197. 


Roy Limitée: 931; 


BURRARD TERMINALS LIMITED 
Disputes: 


Brewery Workers: C.O. appointed, 49; C.B. 
appointed, 251; C.B. fully constituted, 353; 
C.B. report, 527; LI.C. appointed, 736; 
settlement, 934. 


Operating Engineers: C.O. appointed, 1199. 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT See SMALL BUSINESS MANAGE- 


MENT 
CAMPBELL, IAN, National Co-ordinator, Civilian Re- 


habilitation Branch. 


Presides over panel discussion at World Congress of 
International Society for Rehabilitation of the 
Disabled, 508. 


CANADA ASSISTANCE PLAN 
Provisions, 797. 


CANADA LABOUR RELATIONS BOARD 


B.C. Supreme Court upholds Canada Labour 
Relations Board’s orders certifying three unions 
in one firm, 259. 


Certification and Other Proceedings before the 
Canada Labour Relations Board (monthly 
feature). 


CANADA LABOUR (STANDARDS) CODE 
CLC, views, 320. 
Enforcement, Parts I-IV, 697. 
Northwest Territories—labour code drafted, 691. 
Part 1 (Hours of Work), amended, 213. 
Regulations, 594, 740, 1183. 


CANADA PENSION PLAN 
CLC, views, 320. 
LaMarsh, Hon. Judy, Minister of Health and 


Weltare, address, B.C. Federation of Labour, 
693. 


Provisions, illustrations, of Plan, 402. 
Railway Brotherhoods, views, 324. 
Regulations (Social Insurance Numbers), 1096. 


CANADA SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
Certification application: 


Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen: granted, 
46. 


Intervener, certification application: 
Locomotive Engineers: granted, 46. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Longshoremen (Local 1923): 1199. 
Dispute: 
Railway and Steamship Clerks: C.B. report: 
146; settlement, 527. 


CANADA-UNITED STATES AUTOMOTIVE AGREEMENT 
Automobile trade agreement—CLC views, 320. 


Transitional Assistance Benefit Program— 
Adjustment Assistance Board to administer plan 
for auto workers laid off under program, 788. 


Government plan to assist workers laid off by 
Agreement, regulations, 596, 1096. 


Plan for workers in automobile and automotive 
parts industries implemented by Department 
of Labour and UIC. CANADA: 1013. 


CANADA YEAR BOOK 
1965 edition, DBS, 609. 


CANADIAN AIR LINE DISPATCHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Certification application: 


Nordair Limited (flight dispatchers) (Montreal 
International Airport): 734; representation 
vote, 815; granted, 1073. 


CANADIAN AiR LINE FLIGHT ATTENDANTS’ ASSOCI- 
ATION 


Disputes: 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited: settlement, 
138. 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited: C.O. 
appointed, 735. 


TransAir Limited: C.O. appointed, 342; C.B. 
appointed, 640; C.B. fully constituted, 736; 
C.B. report, 821; settlement, 821. 


CANADIAN AIR LINE Pitots’ ASSOCIATION 
Certification applications: 


Nordair Limited (captains and first officers, 
Montreal International Airport): 423. 


Trans-Air Limited (pilots): 1199. 
Disputes: 

Air Canada: C.O. appointed, 1199. 

TransAir Limited: settlement, 49. 


CANADIAN ARSENALS LIMITED 
Disputes: 
Canadian Guards’ Association: C.O. appointed, 
425; settlement, 639. 


Operating Engineers: 
settlement, 933. 


C.O. appointed, 820; 
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CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF ADMINISTRATORS OF 
LABOUR LEGISLATION 


Conference, 24th, 881. 


Federal-provincial officials discuss women’s em- 
ployment, 803. 


CANADIAN ASSOCIATION FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 
Annual conference, 1069. 


CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORPORATION 
Certification applications: 


Canadian Television Union (Syndicat Canadien 
de la Télévision): 931. 


Radio and Television Employees: request under 
Section 61 (2) withdrawn: 48. 


Theatrical Stage Employees: certain employees 
in Quebec: withdrawn, 424. 


Dispute: 
American Newspaper Guild: settlement, 353. 


Intervener, certification application: 
Theatrical Stage Employees: withdrawn, 424. 


Manpower Assessment Incentive Agreement be- 
tween Minister of Labour, NABET, and CBC, 
pAbeas 


CANADIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Meeting, 36th, 1034. 


CANADIAN COACHWAYS LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Amalgamated Transit 
drawn, 1199. 
Amalgamated Transit Union: 1199 (new appli- 
cation). 


Union: 1075;  with- 


CANADIAN CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION 


Amendments, Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
Act, urged in brief to Minister of Labour, 540. 


Inquiry into labour relations, Centennial project, 
692. 


Meeting, 47th, 326. 


Year-end message and 1965 forecast, Donald H. 
Jupp, President, 5. 


CANADIAN DREDGE AND DocK COMPANY LIMITED 
Dispute. 
Seafarers: settlement, 49. 


CANADIAN FREIGHTWAYS LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: C.O. appointed, 425. 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Seafarers: unlicensed personnel on SS M. J. 
Boylen: 638. 


CANADIAN GUARDS’ ASSOCIATION 
Dispute: 
Canadian Arsenals Limited: C.O. appointed, 
425; settlement, 639. 


CANADIAN LABOUR CONGRESS 


Actors’ Equity Association affiliates with CLC, 
1146. 
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Brief, federal Cabinet, 318. 
Disputes: 
Chalk River Atomic Energy Workers: settle- 
ment, 1079. 


Chalk River Technicians and Technologists, 
Local 1568, and Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited: C.O. appointed, 820; settlement, 
1079. 


Dodge, William, Executive Vice-President, address 
to Canadian Chamber of Commerce, 1035; 
remarks, OFL convention, 1152. 


Gannon, D. J., Vice-President, death of, 1016; 
scholarship fund in his memory, 1144. 


Jodoin, Claude, President, Labour Day message, 
689; New Year’s message, 1149; extracts from 
address, N.B. Federation of Labour, 880, 881. 


MacEachen, Hon. Allan J., Minister of Labour: 
reply to brief, 322. 

Membership (1965), 1010. 

National Committee on Occupational Health and 
Safety—4th annual conference, 491, 1143. 

Pearson, Rt. Hon. L. B., Prime Minister of Canada: 
reply to brief, 321. 

Position with regard te Maritime Transportation 
Unions, statement, 317. 


Raiding by CNTU in Quebec—CLC union 
leaders plan counter-attack, 213. 


Two courses for trade unionists from countries 
receiving Canadian aid, 309. 


Webber, 
1016. 


White-collar workers—organization campaign, 882. 


Clarence A., Vice-President, election, 


CANADIAN LAKE CARRIERS’ NEGOTIATING COMMITTEE 
Disputes: 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: C.O. 
appointed, 820; C.B. appointed, 1080; C.B. 
fully constituted, 1200. 


Seafarers: 23 companies: settlement, 342. 


Seafarers: 26 companies (unlicensed personnel): 
settlement, 49. 


CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Lush, Harold V., former president and profit- 
sharing ‘‘champion’’, 695. 


Meeting, 94th, 601. 
Pre-budget brief to Cabinet, 6. 
Tax cuts would ensure job opportunities, 101. 


CANADIAN MARINE OFFICERS’ UNION 
Certification applications: 
Carryore Limited: 931. 
Levis Ferry Limited: 734. 


Midlake Steamship Limited (licensed engineers): 
931. 


Porter Shipping Limited: 734. 


Quebec Cartier Mining Company (marine 
engineers): 931. 

Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway 
Company (marine engineers): 931. 


Formed by marine engineers of SIU, 100. 
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CANADIAN MARITIME UNION 
Certification applications: 

Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway 
Company (operating agents): withdrawn, 1076. 

Island Shipping Limited (unlicensed personnel 
on M.V. Wheat King and S.S. Northern 
Venture): 524; granted, 732. 

Providence Shipping Company, Limited (with 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway 
Company) (unlicensed personnel on SS 
Michipicoten): 931; withdrawn, 1076. 

Silloc Limited (emplovees on S.S. G. G. Post): 
816; granted, 1073. 

S.S. Texaco Warrior Limited (S.S. Texaco 
Warrior): 638; withdrawn, 817. 


CANADIAN MERCHANT SERVICE GUILD, INC. 
Certification applications: 


Agence Maritime Inc. (deck officers): rejected, 
47. 


Canadian Tugboat Company Limited (marine 
engineers): 1197. 


C. H. Cates and Sons Limited (marine engineers) 


1198. 
Deeks-McBride Limited (marine engineers): 
1198. 
Great West Towing and Salvage Limited 


(marine engineers): 1198. 


Kingcome Navigation Company Limited (marine 
engineers): 1198. 


McKenzie Barge and Derrick Company Limited 
(marine engineers): 1198; withdrawn, 1199. 


Ocean Cement Limited (marine engineers): 1198. 


Porter Shipping Limited (deck officers on 
Liquilassie): 931; granted, 1073. 

Rivtow Marine Limited (marine engineers): 
1198; withdrawn, 1199. 

Trans-Lake Shipping Limited (licensed engineers) 
1199, 


Upper Lakes Shipping Limited (licensed en- 
gineers): 1199. 


Vancouver Tug Boat Company Limited (marine 
engineers): 1198. 


Disputes: 
Alaska Trainship Corporation: C.O. appointed, 

1079. 
B.C. Towboat Owners Association (deck 
officers): C.B. fully constituted, 50; C.B. 


report, 139; settlement, 252. 


British Yukon Navigation Company Limited 
(licensed personnel): C.O. appointed, 639. 


Canadian Lake Carriers’ Negotiating Committee: 
C.O. appointed, 820; C.B. appointed, 1080; 
C.B. fully constituted, 1200. 


Westward Shipping Limited (licensed personnel): 
C.O. appointed, 639. 


Intervener, certification application: 


Agence Maritime Inc. (deck officers, marine 
engineers) (Local 15377): granted, 46. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL HOTELS LIMITED 
Disputes: 


Railway, 


Transport and General Workers: 


Bessborough Hotel, Saskatoon: C.B. report, 
429, settlement, 426. 


Railway, Transport and General Workers: 
Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa: C.O. ap- 
pointed, 425; C.B. appointed, 640; C.B. fully 
constituted, 736; C.B. report, 1201. 

Railway, Transport and General Workers: Fort 


Garry Hotel, Winnipeg: C.B. fully constituted, 
138; C.B. report, 426; settlement, 1080. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
Certification applications: 

CNR Police Association: request under Section 
61 (2), 424; denied, 815; reasons for judgment 
817. 

Commercial Telegraphers Union: Telecommuni- 
cation Department, toll operators: 1075; 
granted, 1197. 

Locomotive Engineers (Newfoundland): 734. 

Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen: 931. 

Railway, Transport and General Workers: 
offices of General Freight Claims Agent and 
District Freight Claims Agent, Montreal: 
request under Section 61 (2), 424; request for 
review under Section 61 (2), 735. 


Dispute: 


CNR Police Association: C.B. report, 141; 
settlement, 1200. 
Employees’ union (CBRT) withdraws from 


Negotiating Committee, Associated Non- 
Operating Railway Employees, 880. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS POLICE ASSOCIATION 
Certification application: 


Canadian National Railways: request under 
Section 61 (2), 424; denied, 815; reasons for 
judgment, 817. 


Dispute: 
Canadian National Railways: C.B. report, 141; 
settlement, 1200. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL STEAMSHIP COMPANY LIMITED 
Disputes: 


Railway, Transport and General Workers: 
Pacific Coast Service (Stewards’ Department): 
C.O. appointed, 342; settlement, 526. 


Seafarers: Pacific Coast Service: C.O. appointed, 
425; settlement, 526. 


CANADIAN NurSEs’ ASSOCIATION 


Mussallem, Dr. Helen K., executive director, 
admitted as Officer Sister in The Most 
Venerable Order of the Hospital of St. John 
of Jerusalem, 884. 


CANADIAN OCCUPATIONS See PUBLICATIONS 


CANADIAN PAciFic AIR LINES LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Transportation-Communication Employees Un- 
ion, System Division No. 7: 638; granted, 732. 
Disputes: 
Flight Attendants: C.O. appointed, 735. 
Flight Attendants: settlement, 138. 
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Hotel Employees: Vancouver Airport: 
appointed, 425; settlement, 526. 

Machinists: Vancouver International Airport: 
C.O. appointed, 932. 

Teamsters: C.O. appointed, 932; C.B. appointed, 
1080; C.B. fully constituted, 1200. 


GO. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 
Certification applications: 

Longshoremen and Warehousemen: 
freight handlers, Vancouver: 931. 

Railroad Telegraphers: various system employees 
in Canada: rejected, 245; reasons for judgment 
247; request for Section 61 (2), 424; refused, 
TERY 

Railway and Steamship Clerks: granted, 732. 

Disputes: 

Railway, Transport and General Workers: 
engineer officers and electrical engineer 
officers, S.S. Princess of Acadia: C.B. appointed 
342; settlement, 426. 


wharf 


Seafarers: unlicensed personnel: S.S. Princess of 


Acadia: C.O. appointed, 251; settlement, 526. 
Intervener, certification applications: 


Commercial Telegraphers’ Union: various system 
employees in Canada: rejected, 245; reasons 
for judgment, 247. 


Railway and Steamship Clerks: various system 
employees in Canada: rejected, 245; reasons 
for judgment, 247. 


CANADIAN POSTAL EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION 


Joins Postal Workers’ Brotherhood of Canada 
for purposes of collective bargaining, 599. 


CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. | 
Replaced by one-man tribunal, 597. 


CANADIAN RAILWAY LABOUR EXECUTIVES’ ASSOCI- 
ATION 


Smith, Charles, Chairman, Labour Day message, 
690; New Year’s message, 1150. 


CANADIAN RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS’ FEDERATION 


Joins Postal Workers’ Brotherhood of Canada for 
purposes of collective bargaining, 599. 


CANADIAN RAILWAY OFFICE OF ARBITRATION 


Summarv of decisions—Case Nos. 1-10, 825; 11-14, 
1086. 


CANADIAN TELEVISION UNION (SYNDICAT CANADIEN 
DE LA TELEVISION) 


Certification application: 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: 931. 


CANADIAN TRANSPORTATION WORKERS’ UNION No. 
192 (NCCL) 


Certification application: 
Overnite Express Limited: 1075. 


CANADIAN TUGBOAT COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild: 
engineers: 1197. 
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CANADIAN UNION OF PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 
Biennial convention, Ist, 881. 
Certification applications: 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited (process 
operators, Pinawa, Man.): 246; granted, 340. 
Hamilton Harbour Comiunissioners (office em- 
ployees): 815; withdrawn, 817. 

Hamilton Harbour Commissioners (office em- 
ployees) (new application) : 931; rejected, 1074. 

Hamilton Haibour Commissioners (operations 
and maintenance employees): 524; granted, 
732; granted, 1073; reasons for judgment, 
1076. 

Dispute: 

Atomic Energy of Canada Limited: 

appointed, 1079. 


Membership (1965), 1010. 


Cag: 


CAREERS 


Career decisions among high school students, 
study, federal Department of Labour, provincial 
Departments of Education, 878. 


CAREY, JAMES B., President, International Union of 
Electrical Workers 
Resignation, 599. 


CARGILL GRAIN COMPANY LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers: C.O. 
appointed, 425; settlement, 639. 


CARRYORE LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Canadian Marine Officers’ 
engineers, 931. 


Union: marine 


CARTIER NAVIGATION COMPANY, LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Seafarers: unlicensed personnel on ferry La 
Marjolaine: 1075. 


C. H. CATES AND SONS LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Canadian Merchant 
engineers: 1198. 


Service Guild: marine 


CATHOLIC FARMERS’ UNION 


Union générale des Etudiants du Québec plans 
labour-farm alliances, 1143. 


CENTENNIAL See LABOUR CENTENNIAL BUILDING 


CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION 
Canadian Housing Statistics, 1964 edition, 597. 


CERCLES DE FERMIERES (PROVINCE OF QUEBEC) 
Anniversary, 50th, 803. 


CERTIFICATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings before the 
Canada Labour Relations Board (monthly 
feature). 

Man. Court of Queen’s Bench finding certification 
proceedings not contrary to natural justice, 
upholds order, 961. 
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CHALK RIVER ATOMIC ENERGY DRAFTSMEN (CLC) 
Dispute: 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited: 
appointed, 735; settlement, 1079. 


C.O. 


CHALK RIVER TECHNICIANS AND TECHNOLOGISTS 
Dispute: 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited: settlement, 
1079. 


CHANNEL SEVEN TELEVISION LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Broadcast Employees: request under Section 61 
(2) rejected: 48. 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
Business and college co-operation goal of Monsanto 
Chemical Company’s annual seminars. UNITED 
STATES: 1146. 
CHIMO SHIPPING LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Seafarers: unlicensed personnel: 
drawn, 341. 


340; with- 


Civi, RiGHts See DISCRIMINATION 


CrviL SERVICE 


Accident Prevention and Compensation Branch— 
number of accidents sustained by federal Govern- 
ment employees increases in 1964-65, 914. 


Alta. Public Service Act: amendments, 1181. 
Man. Civil Service Act: amendments, 1180. 


Ont. Public Service Act (1961-62): amendments, 
1209. 


Que. Civil Service Act: amendment, 789; regu- 
lations, 1179. 
Crvit SERVICE ACT (CANADA) 
Amended regulations, 1096. 


CrviL SERVICE ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 
Dispute: 
National Harbours Board (Prescott): 
appointed, 639; settlement, 735. 


GO; 


CIVILIAN REHABILITATION See REHABILITATION 


CJMS Rapio MontTrREAL LTEE 
Certification application: 


Association of Emplovees of CJMS: representa- 
tion vote, 245; rejected, 245; reasons for judg- 
ment, 248. 


Intervener, certification application: 
Broadcast Employees: representation vote, 245; 
rejected, 245; reasons for judgment, 248. 
CKCV (QUEBEC) LTEE 
Dispute: 
Broadcast Employees: C.O. appointed, 526: 
C.B. appointed, 735; C.B. fully constituted, 
933. 
CLARKE STEAMSHIP COMPANY LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Railway and Steamship Clerks: C.O. appointed, 


526; C.B. appointed, 933; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 1080. 


CLARKE TRAFFIC SERVICES LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Mine Workers: Newfoundland Steamships 
(1965) Limited: Terra Nova Steamship 
Company Limited: 638; withdrawn, 734. 


CLOTHING INDUSTRY 
ILO Tripartite Technical Meeting, 131. 


CoAL MINING See MINING 


Coast MARINE TOWING AND SALVAGE LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Railway, Transport and General Workers: 
unlicensed personnel: 1075; granted, 1197. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Collective Bargaining—Democracy on the Job, 
survey prepared for high school debate by AFL-— 
CIO. UNITED STATES: 883. : 


Collective Bargaining Scene. CANADA: (monthly 
feature). 


Contribution of Collective Bargaining to Ad- 
justment to Technological Change, Arnold R. 
Weber, University of Chicago. UNITED 
STATES: 223. 


Duration of negotiations in 1964. CANADA: 333. 


Postal Workers’ Brotherhood of Canada—formed 
by postal workers to bargain for letter carriers, 
599. 


Quebec Civil Service Act: regulations, 789. 


COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS 


B.C. Supreme Court rules that an ex-employee is 
bound by the restrictive covenant in a collective 
agreement, 737. 


Collective Agreement Provisions in Major Manu- 
facturing Establishments include special pro- 
visions for women. CANADA: 518. 


Collective Agreement Provisions in Manufacturing 
Establishments include special provisions for 
older and handicapped workers. CANADA: 
413. 


Five-year contracts between General Dynamics 
Corporation (Corvair and Pomona Divisions) 
and [International Association of Machinists. 
UNITED STATES: 1145. 


Manitoba Government Employees’ Association, 
Manitoba Government, sign agreement, 694. 


Manufacturing establishments, provisions. CANA- 
DA: 312. 


Seven-year agreement signed on Welland Canal 
(Seaway) “‘twinning’’ project, 694. 


Study of collective bargaining agreements covering 
600,000 workers in federal departments and 
agencies. UNITED STATES: 886. 


“Total job security’ defined, Steelworkers con- 
tract. UNITED STATES 35i2 


Vacation provisions, two-year contract, Armstrong 
Rubber Company and United Rubber Workers, 
883. 


White-collar agreement signed—Courtaulds 
(Canada) Limited and Textile Workers Union 
of America, 1141. 
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COLLEGFs See LABOUR COLLEGE OF CANADA; MAN- 
POWER DEVELOPMENT 


COLLISON, LorD, President, British Trades Union 


Congress 
Address, 97th meeting, 1054. 


COLONIAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Broadcast employees: application for revocation, 
638; application for revocation rejected, 734. 


COLONNESE, Miss V. (ef al.) 
Certification application: 


Auto workers: application for revocation re- 
ceived, rejected, 136. 


COMET TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Teamsters: drivers: 341; representation vote, 
Toe telected, 1197. 


COMMERCIAL ESTABLISHMENTS 


Que. Industrial and Commercial Establishments 
Act: regulations, 1223. 


COMMERCIAL TELEGRAPHERS’ UNION 
Certification application: 


Canadian National Railways 
cations Department, toll operators): 
granted, 1197. 


Intervener, certification application: 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (various 
system employees): rejected, 245; reasons for 
judgment, 247. 


(Telecommuni- 
1075; 


COMMUNICATIONS INDUSTRY 


Automation in American communications in- 
dustry, “‘unprecedented”’ report, CWA, 420. 


COMPAGNIE NATIONALE AIR FRANCE 
Dispute: 
Automobile Workers: Montreal International 
Airport: C.O. appointed, 735; settlement, 933. 


COMPANY OF YOUNG CANADIANS 
Plan of activities, 797, 798. 


COMPENSATION See MERCHANT SEAMEN COMPEN- 
SATION ACT; WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


COMPUTER PROGRAMMERS 


Stepped-up training activities by manufacturers to 
relieve shortage. UNITED STATES: 1144. 


COMPUTERS 


Haythorne, George V., Deputy Minister of Labour, 
first speaker, Annual Public Lecture Series, 
Queen’s University—The Role of Computers in 
Society, 1159. 


CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT See LABOUR CONDITIONS 


CONFEDERATION OF NATIONAL TRADE UNIONS 
Convention, 41st, 29. 


MacEachen, Hon. Allan J., Minister of Labour, 
convention address, 33. 


Marchand, Jean, President, resignation, 598. 





Membership (1965), 31, 1010. 


Pepin, Marcei, President, election, 598: Labour 
Day message, 690. 


Raiding by CNTU in Quebec—CLC union leaders 
plan counter-attack, 213. 


Sauvé, Robert, Secretary-General, election, 598. 


Union générale des Etudiants du Québec plans 
labour-farm alliances, 1143. 


CONSOLIDATED AVIATION FUELING OF TORONTO 
LIMITED 

Dispute: 
Machinists: Toronto International Airport: 


C.O. appointed, 342; settlement, 425. 


CONSOLIDATED MINING AND SMELTING COMPANY OF 
CANADA 


Certification application: 


Operating Engineers: 734; representation vote, 
815; rejected, 1074. 


Dispute: 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers: Pine Point 
Property: C.O. appointed, 1200. 
Iniervener, certification application: 


Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers: representation 
vote, 815; rejected, 1074. 


CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY See also HOUSE BUILDING 
INCENTIVE PROGRAM; WAGE SCHEDULES 


Building Standards for the Handicapped, supple- 
ment, National Building Code. CANADA: 241. 


CCA inquiry into labour relations, Centennial! 
project, 692. 


CCA urges amendments, Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour Act, in brief to Minister of Labour, 540. 


Electricians first building tradesmen in Hamilton, 
Ont., to win 373-hour week, 793. 


Man. Construction Industry Wages Act: hours of 
work regulations, 10; regulations, 646; schedule, 
742. 


Man. Construction Safety Act: regulations, 262. 


National Joint Committee on Wintertime Cons- 
truction, meeting, 6. 


One million dojlars spent on construction creates 
jobs for 115 workers for 1 year. CANADA: 397. 


Ont. Construction Safety Act: amendments, 1044. 


Safety program—inaugurated by AFL-CIO Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Department, and 
Red Cross. UNITED STATES: 883. 


Slowdown in major building projects to avert 
inflation in construction industry, called by 
Prime Minister. CANADA: 788. 


Year-end message and 1965 forecast, Donald H. 
Jupp, President, CCA, 5. 


CONTINUING EDUCATION See EDUCATION 
CONTRACTS See COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS 


CO-OPERATION See ACADEMIC CO-OPERATION; LA- 
BOUR-MANAGEMENT CO-OPERATION 
CO-OPERATIVE DE TRANSPORT MARITIME ET AERIEN 
Certification applications: 
Mine Workers: licensed personnel: granted, 46. 
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Mine Workers: unlicensed personnel: granted, 
46. 


Dispute: 
Mine Workers (Locals 15405 and 15410): C.O. 
appointed, 932; settlement, 1079. 


CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 
ILO report, 49th conference, 520. 


CORKERY-PURCELL FREIGHT LINES LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 816; granted, 1073. 


E. M. I. Cossor ELECTRONICS LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Broadcast Employees: 734; granted, 815. 


Cost OF LivinG See PRICES 


COURTAULDS (CANADA) LIMITED 
White-collar agreement signed—Textile Workers 
Union of America. ONTARIO: 1141. 


Cox, Ropert W., Director, International Institute 
for Labour Studies 


Appointment, 521. 
CRIPPLED CIVILIANS See TRAINING 


Crispo, Dr. JOHN H. G., Director, University of 
Toronto Centre for Industrial Relations 


Address, B.C. Labour-Management Conference on 
Industrial Relations, 606. 


Nova Scotia Labour-Management Agreements— 
paper prepared for National Labour-Manage- 
ment Conference sponsored by the Economic 
Council of Canada, 116. 


Organizes Founding Conference—opening of 
Centre for Industrial Relations, University of 
Toronto, 1018. 


CUBA 


Boycott—unions in 10 Latin American countries 
join U.S. dock and maritime unions in plan to 
boycott ships trading with Cuba, 567. 


CUMBERLAND RAILWAY COMPANY 
Dispute: 
Railroad trainmen: Sydney and _ Louisburg 
Division: C.B. fully constituted. 138; C.B. 


report, 944; strike following C.B. procedure, 
1080; settlement, 1200. 


CUSHING, GORDON G., Assistant Deputy Minister, 
Federal Department of Labour 


Death of, 1012. 


DARLINGTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
U.S. Supreme Court overrules NLRB in deet- 
sion on plant shutdown, 398. 
Day-CarE See WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 


DEWITT, KENNETH PATRICK, Chief, LMCS, federal 
Department of Labour 


Appointment, 490, 


DEBT 
Sask. Attachment of Debts Act: amendment, 1184. 


DEEKS-MCBRIDE LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild: 
engineers: 1198. 


marine 


DEERING MILLIKEN AND COMPANY 


U.S. Supreme Court overrules NLRB in decision 
on plant shutdown, 398. 


DELSON TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Certification applications: 


Teamsters: drivers: 931. 
Union of Employees of Delson Transport, 1197. 


DENISON MINES LIMITED 
Disputes: 
Operating Engineers: C.O. appointed, 1200. 


Steelworkers: C.O. appointed, 932; C.B. ap- 
pointed, 1200. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR See LABOUR, DEPARTMENT 
oF (federal and provincial); LABouR, DEPART- 
MENT— UNIVERSITY RESEARCH PROGRAM 


DEPRESSED AREAS 


Legislation provides funds for public works and 
regional development. UNITED STATES: 696. 


DESIGNATED AREAS 


Area Development Program replaces system of 

income tax incentives, in ‘‘War on Poverty’, 

794; criteria for designation of areas, 795: 
CANADA. 


Three areas designated for special government 
assistance removed from list. CANADA: 4. 


DETROIT AND CANADA TUNNEL CORPORATION 
Dispute: 
Auto Workers: C.O. appointed, )079. 


DevutscH, Dr. JOHN, Chairman, Economic Council of 
Canada 


“Business Planning Conference’, address, CMA 
meeting, 605. 


DISABLED PERSONS 


Building Standards for the Handicapped, svpple- 
ment, National Building Code. CANADA: 241. 


Collective Agreement Provisions in Manufacturing 
Establishments include special provisions for 
older and handicapped workers. CANADA: 413. 


Disabled Persons (Employment) Act, 1944, 21st 
anniversary of enactment. BRITAIN: 622. 


Employment of Handicapped Persons, address, 

Chairman, Presidents’ Committee on Employ- 

ment of the Handicapped in the United States, 

at convention of Order of Eagles, in Toronto, 
927. 


International Society for Rehabilitation of the 
Disabled, Ninth World Congress, 508. 
Number of persons reaching “‘rehabilitation status” 


since institution of Federal-Provincial Re- 
habilitation Program (1957). CANADA: 717. 
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DISABLED PERSONS ALLOWANCES 
Statistics. CANADA: 309, 554. 


DiscoveRY MINES LIMITED 
Certification applications: 


Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers: La Forma 
Mine, Carmacks, Y.T.: 734; granted, 1073. 


Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers: Mount Nansen 
Mines, Carmacks, Y.T.: 424; withdrawn, 524. 


DISCRIMINATION 
Discrimination in respect of Employment and 


Occupation (No. 111)—Canada 50th country 
to ratify ILO convention, 133. 


Human Rights in 1964, Fair Employment Practices 
Division, federal Department of Labour, 492. 


U.S. Civil Rights Act (1964): provisions, 695, 1071. 


DODGE, WILLIAM, Executive Vice-President, Canadian 
Labour Congress 


Remarks, OFL convention, 1152. 
DOMESTIC Exports See EXPORTS 


DOMTAR PULP AND PAPER LIMITED 


Manpower Assessment Agreement signed (Windsor 
Ont. plant)—auspices Manpower Consultative 
Service, federal Department of Labour, 488. 


DyYMOND, Dr. W. R., Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Labour 


Address, North American Joint Conference on 
Requirements of Automated Jobs, 103. 


Chairman, OECD Manpower and Social Affairs 
Committee, appointment, 490. 


i 


EARNINGS See WAGES AND SALARIES 


EASTERN CANADA SHIPPING LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Longshoremen: 524; withdrawn, 817. 


EASTERN CANADA STEVEDORING COMPANY LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Railway and Steamship Clerks: C.O. appointed, 


526; C.B. appointed, 933; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 1080. 


EASTERN CANADA STEVEDORING (1963) LIMITED 
Certification applications: 
Longshoremen: 1075. 
Steelworkers: linesmen: granted, 46. 
Steelworkers: shed employees: granted, 46. 
Dispute: 
Steelworkers: settlement, 342. 


ECONOMIC COUNCIL OF CANADA 
Convenes National Conference on 
Management Relations, 22. 
Crispo, Prof. John H. G., paper prepared for 
National Labour-Management Conference, spon- 
sored by Council, 116. 


Labour- 


Economic Goals for Canada to 1970, first annual 
réview,217. 

Publishes studies presented by National Conference 
on Labour-Management Relations, 792. 

The Current Status of Labour-Management Co- 
operation in Canada, Dr. W. D. Wood, Queen’s 


University, in study commissioned by Council, 
226) 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Intensified immigration program to help economic 
growth. CANADA: 700. 

Legislation provides funds for public works and 
regional development. UNITED STATES: 696. 


Wages and Labour Mobility, OECD study of 
effects of wages on labour mobility, 699. 


ECONOMIC FORECAST 


Trade and Commerce, federal Department of, 
annual report, 7. 


ECONOMIC POLICY 


Economic Goals for Canada to 1970, first annual 
review, Economic Council of Canada, 217. 


EDUCATION See also CAREERS; MANPOWER DEVELOP- 
MENT 


Bladen Commission Financing Higher Education 
in Canada—recommendations, 1162. 


Centre for Continuing Education, 
Elliot Lake, 99. 


Continuing education of women in Japan, Sweden, 

India, Holland, Gambia, Italy, Senegal, Britain, 
716. 

Education: The Key to Freedom in an Automated 
Society—article prepared from lectures delivered 
to Ontario Department of Education’s Secondary 
School Principals’ Course, by Prof. Timothy 
E. Reid, 887. 

Federal-provincial expenditure in 1962. CANADA: 
884. 

N.S. Education Act: amendment, 1180. 


N.S. Teachers’ Union Act: amendment, 1180. 


established, 


ELDORADO MINING AND REFINING LIMITED 

Dispute: 

Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers: C.O. appointed 
425; C.B. appointed, 820; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 820; C.B. report, 941; settlement, 1080. 

ELECTRICAL WORKERS, INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 

HOOD OF 

Dispute: 

Atomic Energy of Canada Limited: C.O. ap- 
pointed, 526; C.B. appointed, 820; C.B. 
fully constituted, 821; C.B. report, 938; 
settlement, 934. 

Electricians first building tradesmen in Hamilton, 
Ont., to win 3714-hour week, 793. 
Jennings, Paul, president, succeeds 

Carey, 599. 


James B. 


ELEVATORS AND LIFTS 
Ont. Elevators and Lifts Act: amendments, 1045. 
Sask. Passenger and Freight Elevator Act: 1048. 
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EMPLOYMENT See also CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY; 
DISABLED PERSONS; MANPOWER; MINING; OLDER 
WORKERS; RE-EMPLOYMENT; SAFETY; TRAINING; 
WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 


Canada Labour (Standards) Code: regulations 
governing employment of persons under 17 
years, 741. 


Consultation on the Employment of Women with 
Family Responsibilities, Women’s Bureau, 
federal Department of Labour, 210. 


Economic Council of Canada, annual review, 217. 


Employment Review: Employment and Unem- 
ployment. CANADA: (monthly feature). 


Establishment of Royal Commission to plan de- 

velopment of NWT, urged by Mine, Mill and 

Smelter Workers in brief to federal Govern- 
ment, 1143. 


Federal work and opportunity (manpower de- 

velopment) programs—statement by F.V.S. 

Goodman, federal Department of Labour, 

seconded to Special Planning Secretariat of 
the Privy Council Office, 897. 


Full employment difficult in Russia, 852. 


Handbook for Young Workers, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, 1017. 
Hiring on basis of ability, not age—national 
policy proposed, U.S. Secretary of Labor, W. 
Willard Wirtz, 793. 


National Agricultural Labor Program. UNITED 
STATES: 695. 


New directory for employers—comprehensive list 
of names and address of Canadian students 
studying in United States, 99. 


Redundancy Payments Bill, applicable to workers 
whose jobs disappear. BRITAIN: 616. 


Statistics: ““C-Employment, Hours and Earnings”’ 
(monthly feature). “‘D-National Employment 
Service Statistics” (monthly feature). 


Supply and Demand for University Graduates, 
booklet, NES, 101. 


Tax cuts would ensure job opportunities—CMA, 
101. 


The Impact of Winter on the Canadian Worker— 

An Examination of Seasonal Variations in Em- 

ployment and Unemployment in Canada, federal 
Department of Labour, 1040. 


Trade and Commerce, federal Department of, 
annual report, 7. 


“War on Poverty”—program of work and oppor- 
tunity. CANADA: 794. 


World Labour Situation in 1964, ILO report, 229. 
EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS See LABOUR CONDITIONS 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE See NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE 


EMPLOYMENT STANDARDS 


Man. Employment Standards Act: amendments, 
1184, 1207. 


ENERGY 
Ont. Energy Act: regulations, 268. 


ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS LIMITED 
Certification applications: 


Seafarers: unlicensed personnel on S.S. M. J. 
Boylen: 423; 638; withdrawn, 639. 


Seafarers: unlicensed personnel on S.S. Irving 
Ours Polaire: 638. 


EQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL WorK 
CNTU, views, 32. 


Provisions covering women in collective agree- 
ments in major manufacturing establishments. 
CANADA: 518. 


A. Escott COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Railway, Transport and General Workers: un- 
licensed employees: representation vote, 47; 
granted, 136. 


Expo ’67 
NES Montreal office to serve exhibitors, 600. 


EXPorRTSs 
Domestic exports, statistics. CANADA: 696. 


Trade and Commerce, federal Department of, 
annual report, 7. 


F 


FACTORIES 
B.C. Factories Act: regulations, 163. 


Chief Inspector of Factories, annual report (1963). 
BRITAIN: 118. 


Social and political consequences of job displace- 
ment—study by officials of USWA and Religion- 
Labour Council of Canada, 702. 


Spendable earnings, factory workers, 
UNITED STATES; 886. 


decline. 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES See DISCRIMINATION 


FatR LABOR STANDARDS AcT (UNITED STATES) 


Increase for 3.6 million workers covered by Act, 
883. 


FatrR WAGES See also WAGE SCHEDULES 


CCA urges amendments, Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour Act, in brief to Minister of Labour, 540. 


FAMILIES 


Number of families shows yearly gain. CANADA: 
885. 


FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL AGRICULTURAL MANPOWER 


CONFERENCE 
Proceedings, 23. 


FEDERATED ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS 


Joins Postal Workers Brotherhood of Canada for 
purposes of collective bargaining, 599. 


FEDERATION OF TELEPHONE WORKERS OF BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


Certification application: 


British Columbia Telephone Company (en- 
gineering assistants): withdrawn, 138. 
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“Firty YEARS AGO”’ 
“50 Years Ago This Month: From the Labour 
Gazette, 19 ...’’ (monthly feature). 
FILMS 


Electronic Computer Occupations—federal Depart- 
ment of Labour film-strip wins American Film 
Festival award, 396. 


FINLAND See FLAG-OF-CONVENIENCE 


FirE DEPARTMENTS 


Man. Fire Departments Arbitration Act: amend- 
ments, 1181. 


Manpower shortage. CANADA: 880. 


FIREMEN 


Man. Operating Engineers and Firemen Act: 
regulations, 266. 


FLAG-OF-CONVENIENCE 


Flag-of-convenience vessels brought under Inter- 
national Transport Workers’ Federation agree- 
ments covering wages, conditions and trade 
union membership. FINLAND, SWEDEN: 
rise: 


FLEET Express LINES LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Teamsters: drivers and warehousemen: 246; 
granted, 340. 
Dispute: 


Teamsters: C.O. appointed, 820. 


FLIGHT ATTENDANTS See CANADIAN AIR LINE FLIGHT 
ATTENDANTS’ ASSOCIATION 


FLIN FLON BASE METAL WORKERS’ FEDERAL UNION 
No. 172 (and seven international craft unions) 
Dispute: 
Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company 
Limited: C.O. appointed, 525; C.B. appointed, 
820; C.B. fully constituted, 820; C.B. report, 
934; settlement, 1080. 


FLourR MILLING 


Flour milling and baking industries—six-month 
halt on price increases recommended, National 
Board for Prices and Income. BRITAIN: 882. 


ForTiER, CoLt. LAVAL, OBE, Chief Commissioner, 
Unemployment Insurance Commission 


Life membership, IAPES, 798. 


FOUNDATION MARITIME LIMITED 


Disputes: 

Railway, Transport and General Workers: 
licensed personnel: C.O. appointed, 342; 
settlement, 342. 

Railway, Transport and General Workers: 


unlicensed and shore personnel: C.O. ap- 
pointed, 342; settlement, 342. 


FOUNDING CONFERENCE See INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Francis, J. P., Director, Economics and Research 
Branch, federal Department of Labour 


Address, 9th meeting, National Technical and 
Vocational Training Advisory Council, 496. 
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FREIGHT ELEVATORS See ELEVATORS AND LIFTS 


FRONTENAC TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: C.O. appointed, 1079, 


FULL EMPLOYMENT See EMPLOYMENT 


G 


GANNON, D. J., Vice-President, Canadian Labour 


Congress 
Death of, 1016. 
Scholarship fund established in his memory, 1144. 


GENERAL ASSISTANCE 


General assistance and other welfare legislation, 
changes in 1964. CANADA: 610. 


GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 


Five-year contracts, between Corvair and Pomona 
Divisions, and International Association of 
Machinists. UNITED STATES: 1145. 


GIANT YELLOWKNIFE MINES LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers: C.O. appointed 
425; settlement, 526. 


GILL INTERPROVINCIAL LINES LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Teamsters (Local 31): 
settlement, 639. 
Teamsters (Local 938): C.O. appointed, 138; 
settlement, 342. 


C.O. appointed, 251; 


GLENGARRY TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Transportation Workers: employees in Alex- 
andria and Toronto, Ont., Montreal, Que.: 
granted, 46. 


GoopMAN, F. V. S., Economics and Research Branch, 
federal Department of Labour 


Work and opportunity (manpower development) 
programs, statement prepared in Special 
Planning Secretariat of the Privy Council Office, 
897. 


GOODRICH COMPANY, B. F. 


Longer work day, shorter work week, sought by 
Local 5, United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and 
Plastic Workers, 792. 


GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES See ANNUITIES 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION ACT 
(FEDERAL) 
Work accidents in public service (1963-64), 309. 


GRANTS See MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT; UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH GRANTS 
GREAT WEST TOWING AND SALVAGE LIMITED 


Certification application: 


Canadian Merchant 
engineers: 1198. 


Service Guild: marine 
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Gross NATIONAL PRODUCT 


Trade and Commerce, federal Department of, 
annual report, 7. 


GUNTER, RAy, Minister of Labour (Britain) 
Address, TUC conference, 1053. 


i 


HALL, FRANK H., Canadian Executive Assistant to 
Grand President, Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees. 


Retirement, 1016. 


HAMILTON HARBOUR COMMISSIONERS 
Certification applications: 

Canadian Union of Public Employees: office 
employees: 815; withdrawn, 817. 

Canadian Union of Public Employees: office 
employees: (new application): 931; rejected, 
1074. 

Canadian Union of Public Employees: opera- 
tions and maintenance employees: 524; 
granted, 732; granted, 1073; reasons for 
judgment, 1076. 

Intervener, certification application: 

Longshoremen: granted, 1073; 
judgment, 1076. 


reasons for 


HAMILTON TERMINAL OPERATORS LIMITED 
Dispute: 


Longshoremen: C.O. appointed, 639; settlement, 
7135. 


HANDICAPPED PERSONS See DISABLED PERSONS 


Hay, Morris C., QC, Commissioner, Unemployment 
Insurance Commission 


Appointment, 491. 


Hayes, ALBERT J., President, International Association 
of Machinists 


Retirement, 599. 


HAYTHORNE, GEORGE V., Deputy Minister, federal 
Department of Labour 


Address, 49th session, International Labour 
Conference, 631. 
First speaker, Annual Public Lecture Series, 


Queen’s University—The Role of Computers in 
Society, 1159. 


On transfer of NES to Department of Labour, 394. 


Opens Second African Regional Conference, ILO, 
130. 


HEALTH, INDUSTRIAL 


CLC National Committee on Occupational Health 
and Safety—4th annual conference, 491. 


Chief Inspector of Factories, annual report (1963). 
BRITAIN: 120. 


N.B. Industrial Safety Act: provisions, 1208. 


Occupational Health and Safety, fourth annual 
conference, sponsored by CLC, 1143. 





Royal Commission on Health Services, report 
(Volume 11), 329. 


Safety and health legislation enacted in 1965. 
CANADA: 1043. 


Sask. medicare plan successful, 1140. 
HEALTH INSURANCE See MEDICARE 


HOLIDAYS 


Alta. Labour Act: new general order re statutory 
holidays, 542. 


Civil Service Act: amended regulations governing 
payment for work on holidays. CANADA: 1096. 


Sask. Minimum Wage Act: provisions, 546. 


HOSPITALS 


Ont. Hospital Association convention—high staff 
turnover criticized, 1141. 


Ont. Hospital Labour Disputes Arbitration Act: 
regulations, 1176. 
HOTEL AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES AND BARTENDERS?’ 
INTERNATIONAL UNION 
Dispute: 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited (Vancouver 
Airport): C.O. appointed, 425; settlement, 526. 
HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS 
ILO tripartite technical meeting on hotels, restau- 
rants and similar establishments, 1030. 
Hou_LeE Express LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: chauffeurs, mechanics and mainte- 
nance men: 341; granted, 422. 
Hours OF WorRK 


Alta. Labour Act: new general order, 542; permits 
Industrial Relations Board to make regulations 
permitting exceptions from Act, 14, 19; regu- 
lations, 966. 


B.C. Board of Industrial Relations authority to 
make regulations permitting exceptions from 
AVCGs 12,7 bby 

B.C. Hours of Work Act: amendment, 437. 

Canada Labour (Standards) Code: regulations, 740. 


CCA urges amendments, Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour Act, in brief to Minister of Labour, 540. 


Electricians first building tradesmen in Hamilton, 
Ont., to win 37!4-hour week, 793. 


“Hours of Work’’, Canadian economists contribute 
to Industrial Relations Research Association 
Series. UNITED STATES: 1014. 


Longer work day, shorter work week—B. F. 
Goodrich Co., and United Rubber Workers, 
Pocal\53.792: 


Ont. Hours of Work and Vacations with Pay Act: 
regulations permitting exceptions from Act, 15, 
19. 

Part 1 (Hours of Work) of Bill C-126, Canada 
Labour (Standards) Code, amended, 213. 

Provincial Hours of Work Legislation, a summary, 
8. 


Sask. Hours of Work Act: regulations permitting 
exceptions from Act, 16, 20. 


Shorter work-week opposed by majority of Can- 
adians, 886. 
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Standard hours laws. MANITOBA: 17, 20. 


Statistics: ““C-Employment, Hours and Earnings” 
(monthly feature). 


HOousE BUILDING INCENTIVE PROGRAM (CANADA) 
Activities, 4, 308. 
Appropriation Act No. 10, 1964 (Winter House 
Building Incentive Program Regulations), 162. 
1965-66 program, 686. 


Seasonal activity pattern altered—Canadian 
Housing Statistics, CMHC, 597. 


HOUSING 


Canadian Housing Statistics (1964), CMHC pub- 
lication, 597. 


HUBERT TRANSPORT INC. 
Certification applications: 
Teamsters: 638; withdrawn, 817. 
Teamsters: 816 (new application): granted, 1073. 


HUDSON BAY MINING AND SMELTING COMPANY 
LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Flin Flon Base Metal Workers Federal Union 
No. 172 and seven international craft unions: 
C.O. appointed, 525; C.B. appointed, 820; 
C.B. fully constituted, 820; C.B. report, 934; 
settlement, 1080. 


HULL City TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Street Railway Employees: C.O. appointed, 735; 


C.B. appointed, 933; C.B. fully constituted, 
1080. 


Hutt METROPOLITAN TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Street Railway Employees: C.O. appointed, 


730% *C.B. appointed, 9333 C.B.. -fully, con- 
stituted, 1080. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


Human Rights in 1964, Fair Employment Practices 
Division, federal Department of Labour, 492. 


Ont. Human Rights Code: amendments, 1202. 


U.N. Commission on Human Rights, Session, 21st, 
791. 


I 


IMMIGRATION—EMIGRATION 


Intensified immigration program to help economic 
growth. CANADA: 700. 


Statistics (1964). CANADA: 101. 


IMPERIAL Ort LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Railway, Transport and General Workers: 
unlicensed employees on Imperial Vancouver 
and Jmperial Nanaimo: 1199. 


IMPoRTS 


Trade and Commerce, federal Department of, 
annual report, 7. 
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INCENTIVE AGREEMENTS See MANPOWER ASSESSMENT 
INCENTIVE AGREEMENTS 


INCOME 
Joint Statement of Intent on Productivity, Prices 
and Incomes, signed by labour unions and 
employers’ organizations. BRITAIN: 100. 
National Board For Prices and 
BRITAIN :— 
Established to keep increases in !ine with increases 
in productivity, 502. 
Recommends six-month halt on price increases 
in flour-milling and baking industries, 882. 


National Incomes Commission, Report No. 4. 
BRITAIN: 706. 


Incomes 


INDIANS 


Furniture making and marketing training course 
under Program 5, Technical and Vocational 
Training Agreement. CANADA: 310. 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL ESTABLISHMENTS See 
COMMERCIAL ESTAB! ISHMENTS 


INDUSTRIAL Disputes See also STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
*“Czar’’ suggested solution to labour turbulence in 
maritime industry. UNITED STATES: 696. 
Ont. Hospital Labour Disputes Arbitration Act: 
regulations, 1176. 
Toronto Hydro-Employees’ Union Dispute Act: 
regulations, 1177. 


INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES See ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL 
INDUSTRIAL HEALTH See HEALTH, INDUSTRIAL 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 


Major changes predicted, address, University of 
Chicago professor, Canadian Institute of Charter- 
ed Accountants, 884. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS See also Hours OF WORK; 
LABOUR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS; LEGAL DE- 
CISIONS 


CCA inquiry into construction labour relations, 
Centennial project, 692. 
CMA Industrial Relations Conference, 602. 
Founding Conference—opening of Centre for 
Industrial Relations, University of Toronto, 
596, 1018, 1165. 
‘‘Hours of Work’’, Canadian economists contribute 


to Industrial Relations Research Association 
Series. UNITED STATES: 1014. 

ILO report, 49th conference, 519. 
Labour-Management Conference on _ Industrial 
Relations. BRITISH COLUMBIA: 100, 606. 
Labour relations legislation (1965). CANADA: 

1176. 
Laval University, Industrial Relations Conference, 
499. 
McGill University, Industrial Relations Cor iut- 
ence, 16th, 899. 
‘‘Office Automation: Administrative and Huniats 
Problems’’, first in series on industrial relations 
and problems raised by technological changes 
in industry, 1015. 
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Ont. Hospital Labour Disputes Arbitration Act: 
regulations, 1176. 


Ont. Justices of the Peace Act: amendment, 1178. 
Que. Labour Code: amendment, 1178. 


The Current Status of Labour-Management Co- 
operation in Canada, Dr. W. D. Wood, Queen’s 
University, in study commissioned by Economic 
Council of Canada, 226. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
Act See LEGAL DECISIONS 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY See SAFETY 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS 


Industrial standards legislation (hour and wage 
regulation). CANADA: 10. 


Nfid. Industrial Standards Act: regulations, 647. 
INDUSTRIAL TRAINING See TRAINING 


INDUSTRY See also TRAINING 
Major changes, management level, predicted> 
address, University of Chicago professor 


Canadian Institute of Chartered Accountants, 
884. 


INJUNCTIONS 


B.C. Court of Appeal upholds firm’s conviction for 
contempt of court for disobeying injuction order, 
258: 
Man. Court of Appeal confirms injunction re- 
straining illegal strike, causing employees to 
return to work, 538. 
Man. Court of Queen’s Bench upholds injunction 
restraining unlawful work stoppage as damage 
was irreparable, 432. 
Sask. Court of Appeal rules invalid an injunction 
against picketing unleased part of shopping 
Comte toce 


INSTITUTE FOR Lasour StTupIEes See INTERNATIONAL 
INSTITUTE FOR LABOUR STUDIES 


INSURANCE See MEDICARE 


INTER-AMERICAN REGIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 
(OrIT) 


Organizes boycott of ships by nations trading with 
Cuba, 567. 


INTER-CITY TRANSPORT LTEE 
Certification application: 


Railway, Transport and General Workers: 
truck drivers, helpers and labourers: 1198. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Convention, 52nd, 798. 


PERSONNEL IN 


INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF FREE TRADE 
UNIONS 


ICFTU World Congress, Charter of Rights of 

Working Women, resolution recognizing equal- 

ity of rights of men and women workers, 912, 
929. 


“INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION YEAR” 
Canada’s role on UN Committee, 692. 


Presents symbol to International Labour Organiza- 
tion, 522. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF NURSES 
First Canadian President, Quadrennial Congress. 
GERMANY: 831. 
INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUSINESS AND PRO- 
FESSIONAL WOMEN 
Mclrvine, Miss Margaret, NES, elected honorary 
secretary, 884. 
INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR LABOUR STUDIES 


Director, Robert W. Cox, Montreal, Que., ap- 
pointment, 521. 

Research fellowships—awards first to be made by 
federal Department of Labour in co-operation 
with ILO for international studies and are in 
addition to those granted annually under Labour 
Department-University Research Program for 
labour studies in Canada, 521-22. 

Two major Belgian trade unions offer grants to’ 
Institute, 522. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 
African Regional Conference, second, 130. 


Discrimination in respect of Employment and 
Occupation (No. 111)—Canada 50th country to 
ratify convention, 133. 


General Conference—Session, 49th, 631; Canadian 
delegation, etc., 519, 719. 


Governing Body—Session, 162nd, 636. 
Hotels and Restaurants—tripartite technical meet- 


ing on, 1030. 
Industrial Committees—Coal Mines Committee, 
132. 


International Co-operation Year Committee of 
Canada presents symbol to ILO, 522. 


ILO Panel of Consultants on the Problems of Women 
Workers—three Canadian women named, 397. 


Labour Faces The New Age—Workers’ Education 
Manual on origin, structure and work of ILO, 
1195S. 


Preparatory Technical Conference on crew accom- 
modation, vocational training, certificates of 
competency, 1195. 


Tripartite Technical Meeting, Clothing Industry, 
1318 

Zambia, Malta, Malawi, Yemen, and Singapore 
admitted to membership, 1195. 


INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY BROTHERHOODS See RAIL- 
WAY BROTHERHOODS, INTERNATIONAL 
IRVING STEAMSHIPS LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Seafarers: unlicensed personnel on S.S. Irving 
Ours Polaire: 638. 
ISLAND AIRLINES LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Railway, Transport and General 
granted, 46. 


Workers: 


ISLAND RADIO BROADCASTING COMPANY LIMITED 
Dispute: 


Theatrical Stage Employees: C.O. appointed 
138. 
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ISLAND SHIPPING LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Canadian Maritime Union: unlicensed personnel 
on M.V. Wheat King and S.S. Northern 
Venture: 524; granted, 732. 


ISLAND TUG AND BARGE LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Longshoremen: 734; rejected, 1074. 


J 


JACK, Mrs. FREDERICA (et al.) 
Certification application: 


Teamsters: application for revocation received 
and rejected, 136. 


JAPAN 


Women Workers of Japan, report, Women’s and 
Minors’ Bureau, Ministry of Labour. JAPAN: 
134. 


JASKULA, JOHN L., Chairman, National Employment 
Committee 


Re-appointment, 491. 


JENNINGS, PAUL, President, International Union of 
Electrical Workers 


Appointment, 599. 
JoB ENGINEERING See OLDER WORKERS 
JoB RE-ASSIGNMENT See OLDER WORKERS 


JoB RE-DESIGNING 


**Re-designing Jobs for Older Workers’, paper 

delivered at International Management Seminar 

on Job Re-design and Occupational Training, 
OECD, 623. 


Jos SECURITY 


‘**Total job security”’ defined, Steelworkers’ contract. 
UNITED STATES: 51: 


JODOIN, CLAUDE, President, Canadian Labour Congress 
Extracts from address, N.B. Federation of Labour, 
880. 


Labour Dav message, 689. 
New Year’s message, 1149. 


JOINT CONFERENCE ON THE REQUIREMENTS OF AUTO- 
MATED JOBS AND THEIR POLICY IMPLICATIONS 


Meeting, Washington, 102. 


JORGENSON TUG AND BARGE LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Railway, Transport and General Workers: 
unlicensed personnel: 137; granted, 245. 


Jupp, DONALD H., President, Canadian Construction 
Association 
Address, 47th meeting, CCA, 326. 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE 
Ont. Justices of the Peace Act: amendment, 1178. 


K 


KENT LINE LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Seafarers: unlicensed personnel on S.S. Irving 
Ours Polaire: 638. 


KINGCOME NAVIGATION COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Canadian Merchant 
engineers: 1198. 


Service Guild: marine 
KINGSWAY FREIGHTLINES LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: C.O. appointed, 932. 


JOHN KRON AND SON LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Board of Employees of John Kron and Son 
Limited: employees, Winnipeg Terminal: 
1075. 


L 


LA COMPAGNIE RADIODIFFUSION CKCH pE HULL 
(LIMITEE) 


Dispute: 
Le Syndicat de I’Industrie de I’ Imprimerie: C.O. 
appointed, 49; settlement, 933. 


LAMaArRSH, Hon. JuDy, Minister of National Health 
and Welfare 


Address, Canada Pension Plan, B.C. Federation of 
Labour, 693. 


LA TRIBUNE INC. 
Certification application: 
Broadcast Employees: 638. 


LABOR, DEPARTMENT OF (UNITED STATES) 


Ross, Arthur M., Chief, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
appointment, 885. 


LABOUR BILLS See LABOUR LAWS AND REGULATIONS 


LABOUR CENTENNIAL BUILDING 
OFL centennial project, 1152. 


LABOUR CoDE See also CANADA LABOUR (STANDARDS) 
CODE; LEGAL DECISIONS 


Que. Labour Code: amendment, 1178. 


LABOUR COLLEGE OF CANADA 
First full-time principal, Dr. 
appointed, 311. 
Two courses for trade unionists from countries 
receiving Canadian aid, 309. 


Fernand Martin, 


LABOUR CONDITIONS See also WAGE CONDITIONS 


ILO Recommendation Concerning Conditions of 
Employment of Young Persons Underground in 
Mines, text of, 729. 


ILO report, 49th conference, 520. 
Working Conditions in Canadian Indusiry, 1964, 400. 
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Working conditions for young men in vocational 

training area of Ontario given before Ontario 

Legislature’s select committee by Jeunesse 
Ouvriére Chrétienne, 1017. 


LABOUR CosTs 


Canadian unit labour costs drop between 1960 
and 1964, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics study, 
1142. 


LABOUR Day 


Labour Day message, Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, 
688. 


Labour Day message, labour leaders, 689. 


LABOUR, DEPARTMENT OF (BRITISH COLUMBIA) 


Waddell, Mrs. Christine, 
pointed to staff, 310. 


labour unionist, ap- 


LaBour, DEPARTMENT OF (CANADA) See also OBITU- 
ARIES; PUBLICATIONS; 
Accident Prevention and Compensation Branch— 
number of accidents sustained by federal Govern- 
ment employees increases in 1964-65, 914. 
Andoff, John, Chief, Occupational Research, 
Economics and Research Branch, appointment, 
885. 
Courses in marketing and sales training, Small 
Business Management Training Division, Tech- 
nical and Vocational Training Branch, 306. 
LABCUR GAZETTE—recent staff changes, 885. 


Management Development Division, formation, 
695. 

NES transferred from UIC to Department of 
Labour, 394. 


Research fellowships—awards first to be made by 
federal Department of Labour in co-operation 
with ILO for international studies and are in 
addition to those granted annually under Labour 
Department—University Research Programs for 
labour studies in Canada, 522. 


Women’s Bureau, booth at Canadian Nationa 
Exhibition distributes occupational information, 
884. 


LABOUR, DEPARTMENT OF (ONTARIO) 
Reorganization and expansion, 310. 


LABOUR, DEPARTMENT OF (SASKATCHEWAN) 


Women’s Bureau, division of Labour Standards, 
established, 7. 


LABOUR DEPARTMENT-UNIVERSITY RESEARCH PRO- 
GRAM See also RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 


Activities (1965-66), 691. 
LaBour Disputes See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


LABOUR FORCE 
Annual review, Economic Council of Canada, 217. 


Changes in the Occupational Composition of the 
Canadian Labour Force, 1931-61, federal De- 
partment of Labour, 313. 
Growth in older 
CANADA: 718. 


Projections indicate labour force 101 million in 
1980. UNITED STATES: 398. 


segment of labour force. 


Statistics: ““A-Labour Force’’ (monthly feature). 
Women workers in Canada (1954-64), 338. 


LABOUR GAZETTE 
**50 Years Ago This Month: From the Labour 
Gazette, 19...’ (monthly feature). 
Recent staff changes, 885. 


LABOUR INCOME 
Statistics: ‘‘B-Labour Income” (monthly feature). 


LABOUR LAWS AND REGULATIONS See also LABOUR 
UNIONS; LEGAL DECISIONS; VARIOUS SUBJECT 
HEADINGS 


Alta. Labour Act: Alberta Federation of Labour 
seeks amendments, 792; new orders, 541, 741; 
regulations, 965. 
Canada Labour (Standards) Code: regulations, 
594. 


Canadian Association of Administrators of Labour 
Legislation, 24th conference, 881. 

Labour relations legislation (1965). CANADA: 
1176. 

Labour standards and other legislation (1965). 
CANADA: 1183. 

Legislation governing nursing assistants. CANADA 
243. 

Legislation provides funds for public works and 
regional development. UNITED STATES: 696. 

NLRB internship for law school professors interest- 
ed in labour law. UNITED STATES: 1146. 

Part 1 (Hours of Work) of Bill C-126, Canada 
Labour (Standards) Code, amended, 213. 


Progress of labour bills, current reports. CANADA: 
310. 


Provincial Hours of Work Legislation, Summary, 8. 
Que. Civil Service Act: regulations, 789. 


Safety and Health legislation enacted in 1965S. 
CANADA: 1043. 


U.S. Civil Rights Act (1964): provisions, 1071. 


U.S. House Labor Committee hearings on NLRB 
and Taft-Hartley Act—suggestions from unions, 
employer groups and Congressmen, 1145. 


Workmen’s Compensation Board of Ontario— 
first board in Canada became effective 50 years 
ago, 124. 


LABOUR-MANAGEMENT CO-OPERATION 


Joint Statement of Intent on Productivity, Prices 
and Incomes, signed by labour unions and em- 
ployers’ organizations. BRITAIN: 100. 


Management Development Division, federal De- 
partment of Labour, formation, 695. 


Successful Manpower Adjustment to Changing 
Technology Involving a Joint Union Management 
Approach—OECD Report No. 9, 1147. 


The Current Status of Labour-Management Co- 
operation in Canada, Dr. W. D. Wood, Queen’s 
University, in study commssioned by Economic 
Council of Canada, 226. 


LABOUR-MANAGEMENT CO-OPERATION SERVICE 
DeWitt, Kenneth Patrick, appointed chief, 490. 
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LABOUR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


American Newspaper Publishers’ Association forms 
joint union-management committee in effort to 
avert strikes, 699. 


British Columbia Labour-Management Conference 
on Industrial Relations, proceedings, 606. 


Collective Bargaining—Democracy on the Job— 
AFL-CIO survey prepared for high school 
debate, 883. 


Crispo, Prof. John H. G., paper prepared for 
National Labour-Management Conference, 
Economic Council of Canada, 116. 


Labour-Management Conference on Industrial 
Relations, B.C. Government, 100. 
National Conference on Labour-Management 


Relations—Economic Council of Canada, 22, 
792. 


Union Industries Show (AFL-CIO), 
tion, 790. 


participa- 


LABOUR MARKET 
Statistics: Labour market conditions, classification 
of areas. CANADA: (monthly feature). 
LABouR MosiLity See also MANPOWER MOBILITY 
PROGRAM (CANADA) 
Annual review, Economic Council of Canada, 220. 
Wages and Labour Mobility, OECD study of effects 
of wages on labour mobility, 699. 
LABOUR ORGANIZATION 
White-collar workers—CLC organization cam- 
paign, 882. 


LABOUR RELATIONS See INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS; 
LABOUR- MANAGEMENT RELATIONS; LEGAL 
DECISIONS 


LABOUR STANDARDS See also FAIR LABOR STANDARDS 
Act (UNITED STATES) 
Alta. Public Works Act: provisions, 1184. 


Canada Labour (Standards) Code: regulations, 
1183. 


Labour standards and other legislation (1965). 
CANADA: 1183. 


Preparation of new international labour standards, 
724. 


Provincial Labour Standards, 1964 edition, federal 
Department of Labour, 489. 
LABOUR STATISTICS 


Latest labour 
review). 


statistics. CANADA: (monthly 


LABOUR STUDIES 


Cox, Robert W., Montreal, Que., appointed 
Director, International Institute for Labour 
Studies, 521. 


Research fellowships—awards first to be made by 
federal Department of Labour in co-operation 
with ILO for international studies and are in 
addition to those granted annually under 
Labour Department-University Research Pro- 
gram for labour studies in Canada, 522. 


LABOUR TURNOVER 


Ontario Hospital Association convention—high 
staff turnover criticized, 1141. 





LABOUR UNIONS See a/so HouRS OF WORK; LABOUR- 
MANAGEMENT RELATIONS; VACATIONS 


Anti-union conduct—NLRB seeks methods of 
discouraging, 883. 


Auto workers, membership (1965), 1010. 


Boycott—unions in 10 Latin American countries 
join U.S. dock and maritime unions in plan to 
boycott ships trading with Cuba, 567. 


CBRT withdraws from Negotiating Committee, 
Associated Non-Operating Railway Unions, 880. 


CLC, brief, federal Cabinet, 318. 
CLC, membership (1965), 1010. 


Canadian Marine Officers’ Union, formed by li- 
censed marine engineers of SIU, 100. 


CUPE, membership (1965), 1010. 
CNTU, membership, 31. 
CNTU, 4Ist convention, 29. 


Establishment of services company by National 
Union of General and Municipal Workers, 
arouses controversy. BRITAIN: 1147. 


Feasibility of “twinning”? program between trade 
union movement in British Guiana and Alta. 
Federation of Labour considered, 1147. 


International unions, membership (1965), 1010. 


Leadership changes in 1965—Electrical Workers, 
Steelworkers, Machinists, 599. 


Membership (1965). CANADA: 1010, 1151. 

Membership (1964). CANADA: 108. 

Membership (1965). UNITED STATES: 1010. 

N.S. Teachers’ Union Act: amendment, 1180. 

N.S. Trade Union Act: amendment, 1180. 

Printing unions merger forecast. UNITED 
STATES: 883. 

Raiding by CNTU in Quebec—CLC union leaders 
plan counter-attack, 213. 

Steelworkers, membership (1965), 1010. 

Toronto Hydro-Employees’ Union Dispute Act: 
regulations, 1177. 

Two courses for trade unionists from countries 
receiving Canadian aid, 309. 


Union générale des Etudiants du Québec plans 
labour-farm alliances, 1143. 


LAKE ERIE NAVIGATION COMPANY LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Seafarers: C.O. appointed, 526; settlement, 933. 


LAKEHEAD TERMINAL ELEVATORS’ ASSOCIATION 
Dispute: 
Railway and Steamship Clerks: C.O. appointed, 
342; settlement, 425. 


LAVAL UNIVERSITY See INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Law SCHOOLS 
NLRB internship for law schoo! professors inter- 
ested in labour law, 1146. 


Lay-OFFS 
Transitional Assistance Benefit Program— 
Adjustment Assistance Board to administer 
Program, 788. 
Government plan to assist workers laid off by 
Canada-United States Automotive Agreement, 
596. 
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Le SYNDICAT DE L’INDUSTRIE DE L’IMPRIMERIE 
Dispute: 
La Compagnie Radiodiffusion CKCH de Hull 
(Limitée): C.O. appointed, 49; settlement, 933. 


Le SYNDICAT NATIONAL DES DEBARDEURS DE LA 
Bale DES Ha! Ha! INc. 


Certification application: 


Saguenay Terminals Limited (seamen): 931; 
granted, 1073. 


Dispute: 
Saguenay Terminals Limited: settlement, 49. 


LE SYNDICAT NATIONAL, DES EMPLOYES SALARIES 
DE SAGUENAY TERMINALS LIMITED 


Dispute: 
Saguenay Terminals Limited: settlement, 49. 


LEAMINGTON TRANSPORT (WESTERN) LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: settlement, 49. 


LEATHER CARTAGE LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: Royal Mail drivers: 1199. 


LEGAL DECISIONS 


Alta. Supreme Court quashes Minister’s consent to 
prosecute company for a violation of the Labour 


Act, 434. 
B.C. Court of Appeal— 
- . . because of semblance of bias, quashes 


Boards’ order to hold representation vote, 54; 
upholds firm’s conviction for contempt of 
court for disobeying injunction order, 258; 
upholds quashing Labour Relations Board’s 
orders on grounds of excess of juridsiction, 
1203. 


B.C. Supreme Court— 


In absence of error of law on face of 
record, upholds Labour Relations Board’s 
remedial orders, 159; quashes certification 
order on grounds that representation vote 
taken was invalid, 1091; refuses to interfere 
with arbitration proceedings under a collective 
agreement, 345; rules that an ex-employee is 
bound by the restrictive covenant in a collective 
agreement, 737; upholds Canada Labour 
Relations Board’s orders certifying three 
unions in one firm, 259. 


Man. Court of Appeal confirms injunction restrain- 
ing illegal strike, causing employees to return to 
work, 538. 


Man. Court of Queen’s Bench— 


Finding certification proceedings not contrary 
to natural justice, upholds order, 961; up- 
holds injunction restraining unlawful work 
stoppage as damage was irreparable, 432. 


N.S. Supreme Court upholds order of the Labour 

Relations Board refusing certification to trade 
union, 1094. 

Ont. High Court— 

Rules arbitrators’ decision on referred question 
of law not reviewable on certiorari, 833; rules 
federal I.R.D.I. Act covers firm that provides 
some inter-provincial service, 435. >: 


Que. Court of Queen’s Bench— 


Judges dismiss a petition made under the Quebec 
Labour Code to annual writ of certiorari, 
1205; upholds Labour Relations Board’s 
right to cancel certification, order new hearing, 
964. 


Sask. Court of Appeal— 


Rules a decision of conciliation board is not 
subject to mandamus nor to certiorari, 1089; 
rules invalid an injunction against picketing 
unleased part of shopping centre, 158; rules 
that Labour Relations Board’s order for vote 
cannot be challenged on mandamus, 643; 
rules that picketing whose purpose is to induce 
breaches of contracts is unlawful, 343. 


Sask. Court of Queen’s Bench quashes arbitration 
award because under the agreement only 
unanimous decisions valid, 832. 
Supreme Court of Canada— 


Rules that Labour Board’s decision that grie- 
vance is arbitrable is not reviewable, 537; 
upholds power of Labour Relations Board to 
exclude under-16’s from bargaining unit, 52; 
upholds ruling that porters at Dorval Airport 
are under Quebec Minimum Wage Act, 641. 


U.S. Supreme Court overrules N.L.R.B. in decision 
on plant shutdown, 398. 


Les SERVICES MENAGERS Roy LIMITEE 
Certification application: 


Building Service Employees: cleaning employees: 
931; granted, 1197: 


LEvis FERRY LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Canadian Marine Officers’ Union: 734. 


Lewis MOTORWAYS 
Certification application: 


Teamsters: Rexdale, 
withdrawn, 734. 


Ont., terminal: 638; 


LIBRARIES 


Publications Recently Received in Department of 
Labour Library (monthly feature). 


Lifts See ELEVATORS AND LIFTS 


LippE, JUDGE RENE 


Chairman, Board of Trustees, Maritime Trans- 
portation Unions, appointment, 214. 


LIQUID CARGO LINES LIMITED 
Certification application: 

Teamsters (Local 938): application for revocation 
rejected, 48; reasons for judgment, 250; 
application for revocation, 817; application 
for revocation granted, 1076. 

Dispute: 

Teamsters: C.O. appointed, 49; C.B. appointed, 
526; C.B. fully constituted, 640; C.B. report, 
824; dispute lapsed, 934. 


LIVING CONDITIONS 
ILO report, 49th conference, 520. 
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LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS, BROTHERHOOD OF 
Certification application: 


Canadian National Railways (Newfoundland): 
734. 


Dispute: 
Ontario Northland Railway: C.O. appointed, 
49; settlement, 138. 
Intervener, certification applications: 


Canada Southern Railway (locomotive engineers) 
granted, 46. 

Michigan Central Railroad (locomotive en- 
gineers): granted, 46. 

New York Central Railroad Company (loco- 
motive engineers): granted, 46. 

Toronto, Hamilton and _ Buffalo’ Railway 


Company: representation vote, 1073; granted, 
1197. 





LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN AND ENGINEMEN, BROTHERHOOD 
OF 


Certification applications: 


Canada Southern Railway (locomotive en- 
gineers): granted, 46. 


Canadian National Railways (locomotive en- 
gineers): 931. 


Michigan Central Railroad (locomotive en- 
gineers): granted, 46. 


New York Central Railroad Company (loco- 
motive engineers): granted, 46. 


Toronto, Hamilton and _ Buffalo Railway 
Company: 816; representation vote, 1073; 
granted, 1197. 


LOGGING INDUSTRY 


Manpower Assessment Agreement, North Western 
Pulp and Power Limited, and IWA, 791. 


Ont. Loggers’ Safety Act (1962-63): regulations, 
167. 


LOISELLE TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Mcamstersa@-.OF 
constituted, 933. 


appointed,, 25> .C.B,, fully 


LONGSHOREMEN’S AND WAREHOUSEMEN’S 
INTERNATIONAL 


Certification applications: 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (wharf 
freight handlers, Vancouver): 931. 


Island Tug and Barge Limited: 734; rejected, 
1074. 


Intervener, certification application: 


National Harbours Board (Vancouver): with- 
drawn, 424. 


UNION, 


LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION, INTERNATIONAL 
Certification applications: 

Brown and Ryan Limited (shed employees): 
1075. 

Canada Steamship Lines Limited (longshoremen, 
Local 1923): 1199. 

Eastern Canada Shipping Limited: 524; with- 
drawn, 817. 


Eastern Canada Stevedoring (1963) Limited: 
LOGS: 


Outfitters Incorporated Limited: 137; rejected, 
245. 


Shipping Federation of Canada Inc. (checkers 
and cargo repairmen, Port of Montreal): 48; 
granted, 136. 


Summerhayes Industrial and Wood Products 
Limited: Local 1654: withdrawn, 48. 

Summerhayes Industrial and Wood Products 
Limited: Local 1915: 48; withdrawn, 138. 

Waterman’s Service (Scott) Limited: Local 1842: 
withdrawn, 48. 


Waterman’s Service (Scott) Limited: Local 1917: 
137; withdrawn, 246; new application, 816; 
granted, 1073. 

Disputes: 

Hamilton Terminal Operators Limited: C.O. 
appointed, 639; settlement, 735. 

Toronto Harbour Commissioners: 
pointed, 342; settlement, 425. 

Intervener, certification application: 

Hamilton Harbour Commissioners (operations 
and maintenance employees): granted, 1073; 
reasons for judgment, 1076. 


C.O. ap- 


LONGSHOREMEN’S PROTECTIVE UNION 
Dispute: 
Newfoundland Employers’ Association Limited: 
settlement after strike action, 664. 


Los ANGELES-SEATTLE Motor Express INC. 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: C.O. appointed, 251; settlement, 639. 


LUMBERING See LOGGING INDUSTRY 


LYTTLE BROTHERS LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Railway, Transport and General Workers: 
unlicensed personnel: 341; granted, 422. 


M 


M & D TRANSFER LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Teamsters: 136; representation vote, 245; re- 
jected, 422. 


M & P TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Certification applications: 
Teamsters: drivers, Winnipeg Terminal: 1199. 


Teamsters: employees in Province of Alberta: 48; 
representation vote, 245; granted, 340. 


Intervener, certification application: 
Association of Employees of M & P Transport: 


employees in Province of Alberta: represent- 
ation vote, 245; granted, 340. 


McDonaLpb, Davip J., President, United Steel- 


workers of America 
Election, defeat, 599. 
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MACEACHEN, Hon. ALLAN J., federal Minister of 

Labour 

Addresses— 

CNTU convention, 33. 

Founding Conference—opening of Centre for 
Industrial Relations, University of Toronto, 
introductory remarks, 1019. 

National Technical and Vocational Training 
Advisory Council, 9th meeting, 496. 

North American Joint Conference on Require- 
ments of Automated Jobs, 102. 

Announcements— 

Establishment of Adjustment Assistance Board 
to administer Transitional Assistance Benefit 
Program for auto workers laid off as effect of 
Canada-United States Automotive Program, 
788. 

Long-term plan to aid Cape Breton coal mining 
industry, 1013. 

Signing of agreement with Joint Consultative 
Committee of B.C. Towing Industry providing 
for Manpower Assessment Program under 
auspices of Manpower Consultative Service, 
Department of Labour, 212. 

CCA brief, 540. 


CCA inquiry into labour relations, Centennial 
project, comments, 692. 

ChC@rbrief, reply.322: 

Labour Day message, 688. 

Manpower Mobility Program, on establishment of, 
486. 

New Year’s message, 1148. 

On removal of areas designated for special govern- 
ment assistance, 4. 


OECD study Examination of Canada, a review of 
manpower and social problems, programs and 
policies, remarks, 1138. 
Proposed amendments to Part 1 (Hours of Work) 
of Bill C-126, Canada Labour (Standards) Code, 
explanation, 213. 
Railway Brotherhoods brief, reply, 325. 
Signs Manpower Assessment Incentive Agreement 
between—Government and Graphic Arts In- 
dustry of Metropolitan Toronto, 698: NABET 
and?GnG3212) 
Transitional Assistance Benefit Program, outlines 
purpose of, 596. 


“War on Poverty’? Special Program Committee, 
Vice-Chairman, 794. 


McGILL UNIversity See INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


MACHINISTS, INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Certification applications: 
Atomic Energy Company of Canada Limited 
(tradesmen): 48; granted, 245. 
Pacific Inland Express Limited (mechanics): 
granted, 136. 


Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway 
Company (clerical and technical personnel, 
Mechanical Department): granted, 46. 

Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway 
Company (clerical employees, Engineering 
Department), Sept-Iles, Que.: 340. 


Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway 
Company (clerical employees, engineering and 
maintenance of way departments): new ap- 
plication: 423; withdrawn, 424. 

Disputes: 

Air Canada: C.B. report, 50. 

Atomic Energy of Canada Limited (Whiteshell 
Nuclear Research Establishment): C.O. ap- 
pointed, 639; C.B. appointed, 933; C.B. fully 
constituted, 1080. 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines, 
appointed, 932. 

Consolidated Aviation Fueling of Toronto 
Limited (Toronto International Airport): C.O. 
appointed, 342; settlement, 425. 

Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway 
Company: C.O. appointed, 820. 

Quebecair Inc. (hostesses, flight agents and 
employees in maintenance, traffic and oper- 
ations departments: settlement after strike 


after Board procedure, 139; report of Board, 
154. 
TransAir Limited: C.B. appointed, 342; C.B. 
fully constituted, 526; settlement, 934. 
Five-year contracts between union and General 
Dynamics Corporation (Corvair and Pomona 
Divisions). UNITED STATES: 1145. 
Siemiller, P. L., president, succeeds Albert J. 
Hayes, 599. 


John I. Snyder, Board Chairman, United States 
Industries, Inc., tribute to his memory, 694. 


Limited: C.O. 


MCKENZIE BARGE AND DERRICK COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification applications: 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild: marine 
engineers: 1198; withdrawn, 1199. 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: 


unlicensed personnel: 137; withdrawn, 138. 


MACKENZIE, JosepH, Director 
Canadian Labour Congress 
Member, Board of Trustees, Maritime Trans- 
portation Unions, appointment, 214. 


of Organization, 


McKINLAY TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Disputes: 


Teamsters (Local 91): Cooksville, Ont.: C.O. 
appointed, 251; settlement, 526. 
Teamsters (Local 880): Windsor, Ont.: C.O. 


appointed, 251; settlement, 526. 
Teamsters (Local 938): Cooksville, Ont.: C.O. 
appointed, 251; settlement, 526. 
McNALLY, Dr. G. FRED, Chairman, National Tech- 
nical and Vocational Training Advisory Council 
Retirement, 494. 


McNAMARA LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Seafarers: settlement, 49. 
MAINTENANCE OF WAY EMPLOYEES, CANADIAN 
NATIONAL SYSTEM FEDERATION (WESTERN LINES) 
Certification application: 


White Pass and Yukon Route (B.C. Yukon 
Railway Company and British Yukon Railway 
Company) (sectionmen): 423; granted, 524. 
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MANAGEMENT See ARTS OF MANAGEMENT; INDUSTRIAL 
MANAGEMENT; LABOUR-MANAGEMENT CO-OPER- 
ATION; LABOUR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


MANPOWER See also LABOUR FORCE; ORGANIZATION 
FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION AND DEVELOP- 
MENT; PROFESSIONAL MANPOWER; SKILLED La- 
BOUR 


B.C. Federation of Labour—proposals of man- 
power committee, 1140. 


CLC, views, 319. 


Federal-Provincial Agricultural Manpower Con- 
ference, 23. 


Successful Manpower Adjustment to Changing 
Technology Involving a Joint Union Management 
Approach—OECD Report No. 9, 1147. 


MANPOWER ASSESSMENT INCENTIVE AGREEMENTS 


British Columbia Towing Industry and Joint 
Consultative Committee, 212. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and NABET, 
iz. 


Domtar Pulp and Paper Limited, Windsor, Ont., 
and le Syndicat national des travailleurs de la 
pulpe et du papier and la Fédération nationale 
des travailleurs de la pulpe et du papier, 488. 
Graphic Arts Industry of Metropolitan Toronto, 
and Joint Consultative Committee, 698. 
North Western Pulp and Power Limited, and 
International Woodworkers of America (AFL- 
C1OFC EO) 1946 
Price (Newfoundland) Pulp and Paper Limited and 
joint union committee (5 unions), 488. 


MANPOWER CONSULTATIVE SERVICE See MANPOWER 
ASSESSMENT INCENTIVE AGREEMENTS 


MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT 


Manpower Development and Training Act—grants 
for manpower research by colleges and univer- 
sities under Department of Labour program 
authorized by amendments to Act. UNITED 
STATES: 1146. 


Manpower developments during 1964. CANADA: 
114. 


MANPOWER MOBILITY PROGRAM (CANADA) 
Established, 486. 
Provisions, 796. 


MANPOWER PLANNING See MANPOWER MOBILITY 
PROGRAM 


MANPOWER POLICY 
Manpower policy report, SWEDEN: first in series 
by Manpower and Social Affairs Committee, 
OECD, 1015. 
OECD study, Examination of Canada, a review of 
manpower and social problems, programs and 
policies, 1138. 


MANUFACTURING 


Canadian unit labour costs drop between 1960 and 
1964, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics study, 1142. 

Collective Agreement Provisions in Manufacturing 
Establishments CANADA: 312, 413; include 
special provisions for women, 518. 





Computer programmers—stepped-up training ac- 
tivities by manufacturers to relieve shortage. 
UNITED STATES: 1144. 


Sales dollar profit, 1964, CMA survey, 559. 


U.S. techniques—federal Government-organized 

forum attended by Canadian Aerospace In- 

dustry executives, Los Angeles, Calif., and 
Seattle, Wash., 1143. 


MAPLE LEAF BROADCASTING COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Broadcast employees: application for revocation 
of certification, 1075. 
MaApce LEAF MILLS LIMITED 
Disputes: 
Packinghouse Workers 
appointed, 1079. 


Packinghouse Workers (Local 1145): settlement, 
49. 


(Locaby’534)é.6G0. 


MARCHAND, JEAN, President, 
National Trade Unions 


Moral report, 41st convention, 30. 
Resignation, 598. 


Confederation of 


MARINE ENGINEERS 


Canadian Marine Officers’ Union, formed by 
licensed marine engineers of SIU, 100. 


MARINE INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Seafarers: settlement, 49. 


MARINE OFFICERS’ UNION, CANADIAN See CANADIAN 
MARINE OFFICERS’ UNION 


MARINE SAFETY See SAFETY 
MARITIME INDUSTRY See SHIPPING 


MARITIME TERMINALS INC. 
Dispute: 


Railway and Steamship Clerks: C.O. appointed, 
526; C.B. appointed, 933; C.B. fully constitut- 
ed, 1080. 


MARITIME TRANSPORTATION UNIONS 
Board of Trustees— 


Joseph MacKenzie, CLC, appointed member, 
214. 


Judge René Lippé appointed chairman, 214. 
Second annual report, 314. 
Supplementary report, C. H. Millard, 316. 


Position of CLC with regard to Maritime Trans- 
portation Unions, statement, 317. 


MARKETING See SMALL BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


MarTIN, Dr. FERNAND, Principal, Labour College of 
Canada 


Appointment, 311. 


MEDICAL EXAMINATION 
Text of Convention Concerning Medical Examin- 
ation of Young Persons for Fitness for Employ- 
ment Underground in Mines, text of, 727. 
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MEDICARE 
Proposed scheme, provisions. CANADA: 800. 
Sask. medicare plan successful, 1140. 


U.S. “‘Medicare Bill’—Title XVIII of the Social 
Security Act, 793. 


MERCHANT SEAMEN COMPENSATION ACT (FEDERAL) 
Amendments, 308, 1052. 


MERGERS 


Printing unions merger forecast. UNITED 
STATES: 883. 


MExIco 
Compulsory profit-sharing plan successful, 793. 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD 
Certification application: 


Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen: granted, 
46. 


Intervener, certification application: 


Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen: granted, 
46. 


MILLAR AND BROWN LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Office Employees: granted, 136. 


Disputes: 
Office Employees: C.O. appointed, 526; settle- 
ment, 735. 
Teamsters: C.O. appointed, 342. 


MILLARD, CHARLES H., Trustee, Board of Trustees, 
Maritime Transportation Unions 


Supplementary report, 316. 


MINE, MILL AND SMELTER WORKERS (CANADA), 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 


Certification applications: 


A. Arsenault Diamond Drilling Company 
Limited: 734; rejected, 815. 

Discovery Mines Limited (Local 924): 424; 
withdrawn, 524. 

Discovery Mines Limited (Local 1044) (La 
Forma Mine, Carmacks, Y.T.): 734; granted, 
1073. 

Mount Nansen Mines Limited: 424; withdrawn, 
524. 


Western Catering Limited: (employees at Elsa, 
Y.T.): 816; granted, 1073. 


Disputes: 
Boyles Bros. Drilling (Alberta) Limited (Yellow- 


knife Branch): C.O. appointed, 525; settle- 
ment, 639. 


Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of 
Canada, Limited (Pine Point Property): C.O. 
appointed, 1200. 

Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited: C.O. 
appointed, 425; C.B. appointed, 820; C.B. 
fully constituted, 820; C.B. report, 941; 
settlement, 1080. 

Giant Yellowknife Mines Limited: C.O. ap- 
pointed, 425; settlement, 526. 


Intervener, certification application: 

Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of 
Canada Limited: representation vote, 815; 
rejected, 1074. 

Urges establishment of Roval Commission to plan 
development of Northwest Territories, brief 
to federal Government, 1143. 


MINE WoRKERS OF AMERICA, UNITED 
Certification applications: 

Agence Maritime Inc. (deck officers, marine 
engineers) (Local 15377): granted, 46. 

Agence Maritime Inc. (unlicensed personnel) 
(Local 13946): granted, 46. 

Clarke Traffic Services Limited (Newfoundland 
Steamships (1965) Limited) (Terra Nova 
Steamship Co. Ltd.): 638; withdrawn, 734. 

Cooperative de Transport Maritime et Aerien 
(licensed personnel): granted, 46. 

Cooperative de Transport Maritime et Aerien 
(unlicensed personnel): granted, 46. 

North Shipping and Transportation Limited 
(licensed. personnel, .Local 15405): 931; 
granted, 1073. 

North Shipping and Transportation Limited 
(unlicensed personnel, Local 15410): 931; 
granted, 1073. 

Polaris Shipping Limited (seamen, oilers and 
cooks on M.V. Cacouna and M.V. Polaris 
Explorer): granted, 46. 


Dispute: 
Cooperative de Transport Maritime et Aerien: 


Locals 15405 and 15410: C.O. appointed, 932; 
settlement, 1079. 


Intervener, certification applications: 

Agence Maritime Inc. (deck officers): rejected, 
47. 

Agence Maritime Inc. (unlicensed personnel): 
rejected, 47. 

North Shipping and Transportation Limited 
(unlicensed personnel): rejected, 136. 

Orleans Navigation Inc. (marine engineers): 
representation vote, 47. 


Orleans Navigation Inc. (unlicensed personnel): 
rejected, 47. 


MINIMUM WAGES 

Alta. Labour Act: new general order, 541; re- 
gulations, 966. 

B.C. Female Minimum Wage Act: exemptions, 
1207. 

B.C. Male Minimum Wage Act: amendment, 437; 
exemptions, 1207; regulations, 56. 

Canada Labour (Standards) Code, Parts I-IV, 
enforcement, 697. 

Increase for 3.6 million workers covered by Fair 
Labor Standards Act. UNITED STATES: 883. 

Minimum wage law introduced, Michigan, 
UNITED STATES: 268. 

N.B. Minimum Wage Act: deferment order, 742; 
regulations, 56. 


Nfld. Minimum Wage Act: new order, 544; 
regulation, 834. 
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N.S. Minimum Wage Act: amendments, 438; new 
general order, 347, 348, 742; regulations, 647. 


Ont. Minimum Wage Act: new general orders, 350. 
Que. Minimum Wage Act: new order, 835, 1098. 
Sask. Minimum Wage Act: new orders, 545. 


Supreme Court of Canada upholds ruling that 
porters at Dorval Airport are under Quebec 
Minimum Wage Act, 641. 


MINING 
ILO Coal Mines Committee, 132. 


ILO Convention Concerning Medical Examination 
of Young Persqns for Fitness for Employment 
Underground in Mines, text of, 727. 


ILO Convention Concerning Minimum Age For 
Admission to Employment Underground in 
Mines, text of, 725. 


ILO Recommendation Concerning Conditions of 
Employment of Young Persons Underground in 
Mines, text of, 729. 


ILO Recommendation Concerning Minimum Age 
for Admission to Employment Underground in 
Mines, text of, 726. 


Long-term plan to aid coal mining industry, Cape 
Breton. NOVA SCOTIA: 1013. 


Que. Mining Act: provisions, 1048. 


Re-employment for workers released on merger of 
two asbestos mining companies in Quebec, 
March 1964, 397. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Business and college co-operation goal, Company’s 
annual seminars. UNITED STATES: 1146. 


MONTREAL HARBOUR STAFF EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION 
Dispute: 
National Harbours Board (Port of Montreal): 
C.O. appointed, 425; C.B. appointed, 526. 


MOONLIGHTING 


Moonlighting by members of CLC and affiliates 
opposed, N.B. Federation of Labour, 880. 


Morse, Davip A., Director-General, International 
Labour Organization 


Address, Founding Conference—opening of 
Centre for Industrial Relations, University of 
Toronto, 1019. 


Report, 49th General Conference, 521. 


MOoTHERS’ ALLOWANCES 
Changes in legislation (1964). CANADA: 613, 


Motor TRANSPORT INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS BUREAU 
OF ONTARIO (INC.) 


Disputes: 


Teamsters: freight agreement: C.O. appointed, 
1079; C.B. appointed, 1200. 


Teamsters: maintenance agreement: C.O. ap- 
pointed, 933. 


Mount NANSEN MINES LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers: 424; with- 
drawn, 524. 


MULTI-EMPLOYER BARGAINING UNIONS 


NLRB rules unions have same right to withdraw as 
employers. UNITED STATES: 1145. 


MUNICIPAL WINTER WoRKS INCENTIVE PROGRAM 
Extension granted for completion of projects, 396. 
1965-66 program, 686. 

1964-65 program, 308. 


Murcuison, C. A. L., Unemployment Insurance 
Commission 


Returns for three-month term as Commissioner 
representing employers, 308. 


N 


NATIONAL AND CATHOLIC SYNDICATE OF LONG- 
SHOREMEN OF SOREL INC. 


Dispute: 
North American Elevators Limited: C.B. report, 
532i 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BROADCAST EMPLOYEES 
AND TECHNICIANS 


Manpower Assessment Incentive Agreement be- 
tween Minister of Labour, NABET and Can- 
adian Broadcasting Corporation, 212. 


NATIONAL BOARD FOR PRICES AND INCOME (GREAT 
BRITAIN) 


Flour milling and baking industries—six-month 
halt on price increases recommended, 882. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CANADIAN LABOUR 
Certification application: 


Glengarry Transport Ltd. (transportation 
workers, terminals in Alexandria and Toronto, 
Ont., Montreal, Que.): granted, 46. 


NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE 


Burnet, Frank C., representing CMA, appointed 
member, 491. 


Jaskula, John L., chairman, re-appointment, 491. 


Whittaker, W. J., QC, representing CCC, appointed 
member, 491. 


NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

Annual review, Economic Council of Canada, 221. 

Monthly report on operations. 

Montreal office to serve Expo 67 exhibitors, 600. 

Statistics: ‘‘D-National Employment Service Sta- 
tistics’? (monthly feature) 

Supply and Demand for University Graduates, 
booklet, Executive and Professional Division, 

101. 

Transference from UIC to Department of Labour, 

394. 


NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD 
Certification applications: 
National Harbours Board Group (Quebec) 
CSAC: salaried personnel: 1199. 
Operating Engineers (Vancouver): 340; with- 
drawn, 424. 
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Railway and Steamship Clerks: foremen, Port 
Quebec: 638; withdrawn, 931. 
Disputes: 


Civil Service Association of Canada (Prescott): 
C.O. appointed, 639; settlement, 735. 

Montreal Harbour Staff Employees’ Association: 
Port of Montreal: C.O. appointed, 425; C.B. 
appointed, 526. 


National Harbours Board Employees’ Federal 
Union No. 24 of Saint John (CLC): C.O. 
appointed, 342; settlement, 933. 


National Harbours Board Police Brotherhood: 
Port of Montreal: C.O. appointed, 820; settle- 
ment, 1079. 


National Syndicate of Employees of the Port of 
Montreal (CNTU): Port of Montreal: C.O. 
appointed, 425; C.B. appointed, 526; C.B. 
fully constituted, 640; C.B. report, 736; work 
stoppage, 736; settlement, 934. 


Railway and Steamship Clerks: Port of Quebec: 
C.O. appointed, 138; C.B. appointed, 425; 
settlement. 934, 


Intervener, certification application: 


Longshoremen and Warehousemen (Vancouver): 
withdrawn, 424. 


NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD EMPLOYEES’ FEDERAL 
UNION 


Dispute: 
National Harbours Board (Port of Saint John): 
C.O. appointed, 342; settlement, 933. 


NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD Group (CSAC) 
Certification application: 


National Harbours Board (salaried personnel): 
1199. 


NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD POLICE BROTHERHOOD 
Dispute: 
National Harbours Board (Port of Montreal): 
C.O. appointed, 820; settlement, 1079. 


NATIONAL INCOME See INCOME 


NATIONAL JOINT COMMITTEE ON WINTERTIME CON- 
STRUCTION 


Meeting, 6. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD (UNITED STATES) 
Anti-union conduct—Board seeks methods of 
discouraging, 883. 


Board rules unions have same right to withdraw 
from multi-employer bargaining unions as 
employers, 1145. 


NLRB intership for law school professors inter- 
ested in labour law, 1146. 


U.S. House Labor Committee hearings on NLRB 
and Taft-Hartley Act—suggestions from unions, 
employer groups and Congressmen, 1145. 


U.S. Supreme Court overrules NLRB in decision 
on plant shutdown, 398. 


NATIONAL SYNDICATE OF EMPLOYEES OF THE PORT OF 
MONTREAL (CNTU) 


Dispute: 
National Harbours Board (Port of Montreal): 


C.O. appointed, 425; C.B. appointed, 526; 
C.B. fully constituted, 640; C.B. report, 736; 
work stoppage, 736; settlement, 934. 


NATIONAL SYNDICATE OF LONGSHOREMEN OF Ha! 
Ha! Bay 


Certification application: 


Saguenay Terminals Limited: request for review 
under Section 61(2): 639; request for review 
under Section 61(2) refused, 735. 


NATIONAL SYNDICATE OF LONGSHOREMEN OF THE 
PORT OF MONTREAL 


Intervener, certification application: 


Shipping Federation of Canada Inc.: granted, 
136. 


NATIONAL TECHNICAL AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
ADVISORY COUNCIL 


McNally, Dr. G. Fred, chairman, retirement, 494. 
Meeting, 8th, 25. 

Meeting, 9th, 493. 

Meeting, semi-annual, 1164. 

Page, Dr. Garnet, chairman, appointment, 495. 


NATIONAL UNION OF EMPLOYEFS OF ROD SERVICE 
(CNTU) 


Certification application: 


Rod Service Ltée-Ltd.: 1075; representation vote, 
1197, 


NATIONAL UNION OF GENERAL AND MUNICIPAL 
WORKERS 


Establishment of services company by union, 
arouses controversy. BRITAIN: 1147. 


NEW BRUNSWICK FEDERATION OF LABOUR 
Convention, 9th, 880. 


Jodoin, Claude, President, CLC, extracts from 
address, 880, 881. 


New YorK CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY 
Certification application: 


Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen: granted, 
46. 


Intervener, certification application: 
Locomotive Engineers: granted, 46. 


NEWFOUNDLAND EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Longshoremen: settlement after strike action, 
664. 
NEW YEAR’S MESSAGES 
Labour leaders, 1149, 1150 
MacEachen, Hon. Allan J., federal Minister of 
Labour, 1148. 


NICHOLSON, Hon. JOHN R., Minister of Citizenship 
and Immigration 
On intensified immigration program 
economic growth, 700. 


to help 


NoORDAIR EMPLOYEES’ UNION (CNTU) 
Intervener, certification application 


Nordair Limited (flight dispatchers): represent- 
ation vote, 815; granted, 1073. 
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NorDAIR LIMITED 
Certification applications: 


Air Line Dispatchers: 734; representation vote, 
815; granted, 1073. 


Air Line Pilots: captains and first officers, 
Montreal International Airport: 423. 


Intervener, certification application: 


Nordair Employees’ Union (CNTU) (flight dis- 
patchers): representation vote, 815; granted, 
1073. 


NortTH AMERICAN ELEVATORS LIMITED 
Disputes: 
National and Catholic Syndicate of Longshore- 
men of Sorel Inc.: C.B. report, 532: 


Syndicat catholique et national des débardeurs 
de Sorel, Inc.: settlement, 934. 


NorTH AMERICAN JOINT CONFERENCE ON THE RE- 
QUIREMENTS OF AUTOMATED JOBS AND THEIR 
PoLicy IMPLICATIONS See JOINT CONFERENCE ON 
. «+ POLICY IMPLICATIONS 


NortH CANADA AIR LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: 1199, 


NorTH SHIPPING AND TRANSPORTATION LIMITED 
Certification applications: 


Mine Workers (Local 15405): licensed personnel: 
931; granted, 1073. 


Mine Workers (Local 15410): unlicensed per- 
sonnel: 931; granted, 1073. 


Seafarers: unlicensed personnel: rejected, 136. 
Intervener, certification application: 


Mine workers: unlicensed personnel: rejected, 
136. 


NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 


Estabiishment of Royal Commission to plan 
development, urged by Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers in brief to federal Government, 1143. 


NorTH WESTERN PULP AND POWER LIMITED 
Manpower Assessment Agreement, with IWA, 791- 


NORTHERN DocK AND WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Steelworkers: C.O. appointed, 1200. 


NuGENT, JAcK E., Editor, Labour Gazette 
Appointment, 885. 


NURSES AND NUuRSING ASSISTANTS See also CANADIAN 
Nurses’ ASSOCIATION 


International Council of Nurses, first Canadian 
president elected, Quadrennial Congress, Ger- 
many, 831. 
Legislation governing nursing assistants. CANADA 
243. 
Man. Licensed Praciical Nurses Act: regulations, 
967. 


Quo Vadis School of Nursing—women 30 to 50 
years comprise student body at Toronto nursing 
school, 624. 
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OBITUARIES 


Cushing, Gordon G., Assistant Deputy Minister, 
federal Department of Labour, 1012. 


Gannon, D. J., Vice-President, CLC, 1016. 


Lush, Harold V., former CMA President, and 
profit-sharing ‘‘champion’’, 695. 


Perkins, Miss Frances, U.S. Secretary of Labor 
(1933-45), 489. 


Snyder, John I., Board Chairman, United States 
Industries, Inc., 694. 


OCCASIONAL PAPERS See PUBLICATIONS 
OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH See HEALTH, INDUSTRIAL 
OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY See SAFETY 


OCEAN CEMENT LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Canadian Merchant 
engineers: 1198. 


Service Guild: marine 


OFFICE AND PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEES’ INTERNATIONAL 
UNION 


Formerly Office Employees’ International Union, 
693. 


OFFICE EMPLOYEES’ INTERNATIONAL UNION 
Certification applications: 
Millar and Brown Limited (office personnel): 
granted, 136. 
Pickford and Black Limited (clerical and sales 
staff): 424; withdrawn, 1076. 
Disputes: 
Atomic Energy of Canada _ Limited: 
appointed, 932; settlement, 1079. 


Bell Telephone Company of Canada (Directory 
Sales Department, Eastern Region, Montreal): 
C.O. appointed, 525; settlement, 639. 

Millar and Brown Limited: C.O. appointed, 526; 
settlement, 735. 

New name, Office and Professional 
International Union, 693. 


C.0; 


Employees’ 


OIL, CHEMICAL AND ATOMIC WORKERS’ INTERNATION- 
AL UNION 
Certification application: 


Polymer Corporation Limited (janitresses and 
janitors): 1075; 1197; withdrawn, 1199. 


OLpD AGE ASSISTANCE 
Statistics. CANADA: 309, 554. 


OLDER WoRKERS See also AGING 


Collective Agreement Provisions in Manufacturing 
Establishments include special provisions for 
older and handicapped workers. CANADA: 
413. 
Employment difficulties of older workers, report 
on study by United States Department of Labor, 
928. 


Growth in older 
CANADA: 718. 


segment of labour force. 
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Hiring on basis of ability, not age—national 
policy proposed, U.S. Secretary of Labor, W. 
Willard Wirtz, 793. 


“Job Engineering and Job Re-assignment for the 

Older Worker in American Industry’’—paper 

delivered to International Management Se- 
minar of OECD, 129. 


“Re-designing Jobs for Older Workers”, paper 

delivered at International Management Seminar 

on Job Re-design and Occupational Training, 
OECD, 623. 


Report on studies by U.S. Department of Labor, 
928, 1070, 1193. 


Retraining the middle-aged, study by Director of 
university research unit. BRITAIN: 40. 


The Aging Worker in the Canadian Economy, 
publication, federal Department of Labour, 242. 


Training methods for older workers—report. 


Manpower and Social Affairs Committee, 
OECD F7 


United States National Council on Aging—14th 
annual meeting, 337. 


United States Older Americans Act—provisions, 
793. 


OMSTEAD REFRIGERATED TRANSPORTATION LIMITED 
Dispute: 


Teamsters: C.O. appointed, 932; settlement, 
1079. 


ON-THE-JOB TRAINING See TRAINING 


ONTARIO DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR See LABOUR, 
DEPARTMENT OF (ONTARIO) 


ONTARIO FEDERATION OF LABOUR 


Archer, David, President: re-election, 1151; re- 
marks at OFL convention, 1154. 


Centennial project, 1152. 
Convention, 9th, 1151. 


ONTARIO NORTHLAND RAILWAY 
Certification application: 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: 1199. 
Dispute: 
Locomotive Engineers: C.O. 
settlement, 138. 


appointed, 49; 


OPERATING ENGINEERS 
Man. Operating Engineers and Firemen Act: 
regulations, 266. 


Ont. Operating Engineers Act: revised regulations, 
1043. 


OPERATING ENGINEERS, INTERNATIONAI, UNION OF 
Certification applications: 


Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of 
Canada: 734; representation vote, 815; re- 
jected, 1074. 


National Harbours Board (Vancouver) (power 
plant engineers): 340; withdrawn, 424. 

Straits Barge Limited (crane operators): 340; 
granted, 422. 


Straits Towing Limited (crane operators): 137; 
withdrawn, 246. 


Disputes: 


Burrard Terminals Limited: C.O. appointed, 
1199, 


Canadian Arsenals Limited: C.O. appointed, 
820; settlement, 933. 


Denison Mines Limited: C.O. appointed, 1200. 
Pacific Elevators Limited: C.O. appointed, 1199. 


Rio Algom Mines Limited (Nordic Mine): C.O. 
appointed, 735. 


Saskatchewan Wheat Pool: C.O. appointed, 
1199, 


United Grain Growers: C.O. appointed, 1199. 


ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


Accelerated Vocational Training for Adults— 
report in OECD Observer, 704. - 


Dymond, Dr. W. R., Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Labour, appointed Chairman, Manpower and 
Social Affairs Committee, 490. 


Examination of Canada—study by Manpower and 
Social Affairs Committee on manpower social 
problems, programs and policies, 1138. 


Job Engineering and Job Re-assignment for the 

Older Worker in American Industry—paper 

delivered to International Management Se- 
minar of OECD, 129. 


Job and Family—measures to help women fulfil 

dual role: Manpower and Social Affairs 

Committee survey and recommendations 
published under title Women Workers, i031. 


Manpower policy report, SWEDEN: first in series 
by Manpower and Social Affairs Committee, 
1015. 


Office Automation: Administrative and Human 
Problems, first in series on industrial relations 
and problems raised by technological changes 

in industry, 1015. 


Re-designing Jobs for Older Workers—paper de- 
livered at International Management Seminar on 
Job Re-design and Occupational Training, 623. 


Report No. 9—Successful Manpower Adjustment to 
Changing Technology Involving a Joint Union 
Management Approach, 1147. 





Sponsors Joint Conference on the Requirements of 
Automated Jobs and Their Policy Implications, 
meeting, Washington, 102. 


Training methods for older workers—reportt, 
Manpower and Social Affairs Committee, 517. 


Wages and Labour Mobility, study of effects of 
wages on labour mobility, 699. 


ORLEANS NAVIGATION INC. 
Certification applications: 


Seafarers: marine engineers: representation vote, 
47; rejected, 136. 


Seafarers: unlicensed personnel: rejected, 47. 
Intervener, certification applications: 
Mine Workers: marine engineers: representation 


vote, 47. 
Mine Workers: unlicensed personnel: rejected, 
47. 
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OTTAWA ATOMIC ENERGY WorRKERS (CLC) 
Dispute: 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited (Commercial 


Products Division, Ottawa): C.O. appointed, 
525; settlement, 1079. 


OTTAWA VALLEY TELEVISION COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Broadcast Employees: 734; granted, 815. 
Dispute: 
Broadcast Employees: (CHOV-TY): C.O. ap- 
pointed, 1200. 


OUTFITTERS INCORPORATED LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Longshoremen: 137; rejected, 245. 


OVERNITE ExprRESS LIMITED 
Certification applications: 


Association of Ontario Employees of Overnite 
Express Limited: truck drivers, dockmen, 
mechanics and office employees: 524; rejected, 
W332. 


Association of Quebec Employees of Overnite 
Express Limited: 424; rejected, 733. 


Canadian Transportation Workers’ Union No. 
WO24NCGL )2 1673. 


Teamsters: 245; withdrawn, 341; 423. 
Intervener, certification applications: 


Association of Ontario Employees of Overnite 
Express Limited: withdrawn, 341; rejected, 
433. 


Association of Employees of Overnite Express 
Limited (Quebec): withdrawn, 341; rejected, 
fee 


OVERTIME 


‘Civil Service Act—amended regulations governing 
overtime payments. CANADA: 1096. 


it 


PAcIFIC ELEVATORS LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Brewery workers: C.O. appointed, 49; C.B. 
appointed, 251; C.B. fully constituted, 353; 
CBS report, 3273" 1-.-C. ‘appointed, 736; 
settlement, 934. 


Operating Engineers: C.O. appointed, 1199. 


PaciFic INLAND Express LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Machinists: granted, 136. 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: C.O. appointed, 525; settlement, 735 


PACKINGHOUSE, FOOD AND ALLIED WORKERS, UNITED 
Certification applications: 
Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited (Humberstone 


Plant, Port Colborne) (office employees); 
1075; granted, 1197. 


Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited (Super Sweet 
Formula Feeds Division): 1198: withdrawn, 
1199. 

Disputes: 


Maple Leaf Mills Limited: Local 534: C.O. 
appointed, 1079. 


Maple Leaf Mills Limited: Local 1145: settle- 
ment, 49. 


Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited: C.O. ap- 
pointed, 1079; settlement, 1200. 


Pace, Dr. GARNET, Chairman, National Technical and 
Vocational Training Advisory Council 


Appointment, 495. 


PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS INC. 
Certification application: 


Steelworkers: missile research employees: 931; 
granted, 1197. 


PARKS TRAINING CENTRE See TRAINING 
PASSENGER ELEVATORS See ELEVATORS AND LIFTS 
PEARSON, RT. Hon. LESTER B., Prime Minister o) 
Canada 
CLC brief, reply, 321. 


Chairman, ““War on Poverty” Special Program 
Committee, 794. 


On establishment of Manpower Mobility Program, 
486. 


On slowdown in building industry, 788. 


PENSIONS See also CANADA PENSION PLAN 
Ont. Pension Benefits Act: regulations, 967. 


Sask. Employee Pension Plans Registration and 
Disclosure Act (1961): order, 438. 


PENZ, ALFRED J. K. (ef ai.) 
Certification application: 


Theatrical Stage Employees: application for 
revocation: 638: rejected, 1076; request for 
review under Section 61(2), 1197. 


PEPIN, MARCEL, President, Confederation of Nationa! 
Trade Unions 


Election, 598. 
Labour Day message, 690. 


PERKINS, MIss FRANCES, former U.S. Secretary of 
Labor 


Death of, 489. 


PICKERSGILL, Hon. J. W., Minister of Transport 
Railway Brotherhoods’ brief, reply, 324. 


PICKETING 


Sask. Court of Appeal rules invalid an injunction 
against picketing unleased part of shopping 
centre, 158. 
Sask. Court of Appeal rules that picketing whose 
purpose is to induce breaches of contracts is 
unlawful, 343. 


PICKFORD AND BLACK LIMITED 


Certification application: 


Office Employees: clerical and sales staff: 424: 
withdrawn, 1076. 


INDEX 


PLANT SHUTDOWNS 


U.S. Supreme Court overrules NLRB in decision 
on plant shutdown, 398. 


PLUMBERS (UNITED ASSOCIATION OF JOURNEYMEN & 
APPRENTICES OF THE PLUMBING AND PIPE FItT- 
TING INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA) 


Certification application: 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited (plumbers- 
steamfitters, Whiteshell Nuclear Establishment, 
Pinawa, Man.): 137; withdrawn, 246. 


POLARIS SHIPPING LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Mine Workers: seamen, oilers and cooks on 
M.V. Cacouna and M.V. Polaris Explorer: 
granted, 46. 


Intervener, certification application: 


Seafarers: seamen, oilers and cooks on M.V. 
Cacouna and M.V. Polaris Explorer: granted, 
46. 


POLICE 
Ont. Police Act: amendments, 1178. 


POLYMER CORPORATION LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers: janitresses 
and janitors: 1075; 1197; withdrawn, 1199. 


POPULATION 


Number of families shows yearly gain. CANADA: 
885. 


PORTER SHIPPING LIMITED 
Certification applications: 
Canadian Marine Officers’ Union: 734. 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild: deck officers 
on Liguilassie: 931; granted, 1073. 


Seafarers: unlicensed personnel: 48; granted, 245. 


J. P. PORTER COMPANY LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Seafarers: settlement, 49. 


PosTAL WoRKERS’ BROTHERHOOD OF CANADA 
Formation, 599, 


POSTAL WORKERS, CANADIAN BROTHERHOOD OF 
Strike, second time in 40 years, 789. 


POVERTY See WAR ON POVERTY 
PRESSURE VESSELS See BOILERS 


PRICE (NEWFOUNDLAND) PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 
Manpower Assessment Agreement signed—auspices 


Manpower Consultative Service, federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, 488. 


PRICES 


Joint Statement of Intent on Productivity, Prices 
and Incomes, signed by labour unions and 
employers’ organizations. BRITAIN: 100. 

National Board for Prices and Incomes. BRITAIN 
Established to keep increases in line with in- 

creases in productivity, 502. 


Recommends six-month halt on price increases 
in flour-milling and baking industries, 882. 


Price Index: Canada, United States, Britain (month- 
ly feature). 

Statistics: “‘F-Prices’’ (monthly feature). 

Wages, costs and prices discussed in Wage De- 
termination in Canada, publication, federal De- — 
partment of Labour, 215. 

PRINTING TRADES 


Printing unions 
STATES: 883. 


PRODUCTIVITY 

Economic Council of Canada, annual review, 217. 

Industrial training assistance for secondary in- 
dustry. MANITOBA: 1143. 

Joint Statement of Intent on Productivity, Prices 
and Incomes, signed by labour unions and em- 
ployers’ organizations. BRITAIN: 100. 

National Board for Prices and Incomes—estab- 
lished to keep increases in line with increases in 
productivity. BRITAIN: 502. 


merger forecast. UNITED 


PROFESSIONAL MANPOWER 
Economic Council of Canada, annual review, 219. 


Intensified immigration program to help economic 
growth. CANADA: 700. 


PROFESSIONAL SYNDICATES 


Que. Professional Syndicates Act: amendment, 
1180. 


PROFIT-SHARING 
Compulsory profit-sharing plan successful. MEX- 
1CO 793) 
Profit-sharing ‘‘champion’’, and former CMA 
President, Harold V. Lush, dies, 695. 
PROGRAMMERS See COMPUTER PROGRAMMERS 


PROVIDENCE SHIPPING COMPANY LIMITED (WITH 
ALGOMA CENTRAL AND HUDSON BAY RAILWAY 
COMPANY) 

Certification application: 
Canadian Maritime Union: unlicensed personnel 
on S.S. Michipicoten: 931; withdrawn, 1076. 


PusBLic EMPLOYEES See CtvIL SERVICE; CANADIAN 
UNION OF PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 


PusLic HoLipAys See HOLIDAYS 
PuBLIC SCHOOLS See SCHOOLS 
PuBLIC SERVICE See CIVIL SERVICE 


PUBLIC WoRKS 
Alta. Public Works Act: provisions, 1184. 


Legislation provides funds for public works and 
regional development. UNITED STATES: 696. 


PUBLICATIONS 

Automation and Technological Change, TUC pam- 
phlet, 882. 

Canada Year Book, 1965 edition, DBS, 609. 

Departmental Publications— 
Bulletin on Vocational Training Courses, 5. 
*“Canadian Occupations” series—Electronic Com- 

puter Occupations, federal Department of La- 


bour filmstrip wins American Film Festiva] 
award, 396. 
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Changes in the Occupational Composition of the 
Canadian Labour Force, 1931-1961, Occasional 
Paner Nos2: 313, 


Collective Agreement Provisions in Manufacturing 
Establishments, 413. 


Collective Agreement Provisions in Major Manu- 
facturing Establishments, 518. 


Human Rights in 1964, 492. 
Labour Organizations in Canada, 1965, 1010. 
Looking Ahead to the World of Work, 693. 


New directory for employers—comprehensive 
list of names and addresses of Canadian 
students studying in United States, 99. 


Provincial Labour Standards, 489. 
The Aging Worker in the Canadian Economy, 242. 


The Impact of Winter on the Canadian Worker— 
An Examination of Seasonal Variations in 
Employment and Unemployment in Canada, 
1040. 


12th annual report, Accident Prevention and 
Compensation Branch, 309. 


Wage Determination in Canada, 215. 
Women at Work in Canada, 801. 


Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, 1964, 
400. 


Handbook for Young Workers, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, 1017. 


Monthly Labor Review, 50th anniversary. UNITED 
STATES: 695. 


Publications Recently Received in Department of 
Labour Library (monthly feature). 


Successful Manpower Adjustment to Changing 
Technology Involving a Joint Union Management 
Approach—OECD Report No. 9, 1147. 


This Week Has 24 Hours or Less... issued by UIC, 
492. 


PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 


Domtar Pulp and Paper Limited, Windsor, Ont., 
Manpower Assessment Agreement, 488. 


Price (Newfoundland) Pulp and Paper Limited, and 
joint union committee, Manpower Assessment 
Agreement, 488. 


PULP, SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL WorRKERS, INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 


Dispute: 
Cargill Grain Company Limited: C.O. appointed, 
425; settlement, 639. 


PuLPWwooD LoGGING INDUSTRY See LOGGING IN- 


DUSTRY 


QUEBEC CARTIER MINING COMPANY 
Certification application: 


Canadian Marine Officers’ Union: marine 
engineers, 931. 
Dispute: 


Seafarers: settlement, 425. 


QUEBEC COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT ACT 
Hours of work provisions, 9. 


QUEBEC NORTH SHORE AND LABRADOR RAILWAY 


COMPANY 
Certification applications: 
Canadian Marine Officers’ Union: marine 
engineers: 931. 
Machinists: clerical and technical personnel: 


Mechanical Department: granted, 46. 


Machinists: clerical employees, 
Department: Sept-Iles, Que.: 340. 


Machinists: clerical employees, engineering and 
maintenance-of-way departments: new ap- 
plication: 423; withdrawn, 424. 


Dispute: 
Machinists: C.O. appointed, 820. 


Engineering 


QUEBECAIR INC. 
Dispute: 

Machinists: hostesses, flight agents and em- 
ployees in maintenance, traffic and operations 
departments: settlement after strike after 
Board procedure, 139; C.B. report, 154. 


QUEBEC TERMINALS LIMITED 
Dispute: 


Railway and Steamship Clerks: C.O. appointed, 
526; C.B. appointed, 933; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 1080. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 
ASSOCIATION OF 


Certification application: 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: 
under Section 61(2) withdrawn, 48. 
Dispute: 
Western Manitoba Broadcasters Limited: C.B. 
fully constituted, 49; C.B. report, 255. 


EMPLOYEES OF CANADA, 


request 


RADIO NorD INC. 
Dispute: 
Broadcast Employees: 
settlement, 735. 


C.O. appointed, 425; 


RAIDING 


Raiding by CNTU in Quebec—CLC union leaders 
plan counter-attack, 213. 


RAILROAD TELEGRAPHERS, ORDER OF 
Certification application: 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (various 
system employees): rejected, 245; reasons for 
judgment, 247; request under Section 61(2), 
424; refused, 735. 


RAILROAD TRAINMEN, BROTHERHOOD OF 
Dispute: 
Cumberland Railway Company (Sydney and 
Louisburg Division): C.B. fully constituted, 
138; C.B. report, 944; strike following C.B. 
procedure, 1080; settlement, 1200. 


RAILWAY ACT 
CLC, views, 320. 
Railway Brotherhoods, views, 323. 
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RAILWAY AND STEAMSHIP CLERKS, FREIGHT HANDLERS, 
EXPRESS AND STATION EMPLOYEES, BROTHERHOOD 
OF 


Certification applications: 
Canadian Pacific Railway: granted, 732. 


National Harbours Board (Port of Quebec) 
(foremen): 638; withdrawn, 931. 


Disputes: 
Albert G. Baker, Limited: C.O. appointed, 526; 


C.B. appointed, 933; C.B. fully constituted, 
1080. 


Canada Steamship Lines Limited: C.B. report, 
146; settlement, 527. 


Clarke Steamship Company Limited: C.O. 
appointed, 526; C.B. appointed, 933; C.B. 
fully constituted, 1080. 


Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company Limited: 
C.O. appointed, 526; C.B. appointed, 933; 
C.B. fully constituted, 1080. 


Lakehead Terminal Elevators Association: C.O. 
appointed, 342; settlement, 425. 


Maritime Terminals Inc.: C.O. appointed, 526; 
C.B. appointed, 933; C.B. fully constituted, 
1080. 

National Harbours Board (Port of Quebec): 
C.O. appointed, 138; C.B. appointed, 425; 
settlement, 934. 

Quebec Terminals Limited: C.O. appointed, 526: 
C.B. appointed, 933; C.B. fully constituted, 
1080. 

Hall, Frank H., Canadian Executive Assistant to 

Grand President, retirement, 1016. 


Intervener, certification application: 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (various sys- 


tem employees): rejected, 245; reasons for 
judgment, 247. 


RAILWAY BROTHERHOODS, INTERNATIONAL 


National Legislative Committee— 
Brief, federal cabinet, 323. 


RAILWAY, TRANSPORT AND GENERAL WORKERS, 
CANADIAN BROTHERHOOD OF 


Certification applications: 


Aqua Transportation Limited (unlicensed per- 
sonnel on Greg Yorke): 423; granted, 524. 


Canadian National Railways (offices of General 
Freight Claims Agent and District Freight 
Claims Agent, Montreal): request under 
Section 61(2), 424; request for review under 
Section 61(2), 735. 


Coast Marine Towing and Salvage Limited 
(unlicensed personnel): 1075; granted, 1197. 


A. Escott Company Limited (unlicensed em- 
ployees): representation vote, 47; granted, 136. 


Imperial Oil Limited (unlicensed employees on 
Imperial Vancouver and Imperial Nanaimo): 
1199. 


Inter-City Transport Ltée (truck drivers, helpers 
and labourers): 1198. 


Island Airlines Limited (pilots): granted, 46. 


Jorgenson Tug and Barge Limited (unlicensed 
personnel): 137; granted, 245. 


Lyttle Brothers Limited (unlicensed personnel): 
341; granted, 422. 


McKenzie Barge and Derrick Company Limited 
(unlicensed personnel): 137; withdrawn, 138. 


North Canada Air Limited: 1199. 
Ontario Northland Railway: 1199. 


Swiftsure Towing Company Limited: 
granted, 1073. 


Veteran Transfer Limited: granted, 46. 


1075; 


Disputes: 


Alaska Trainship Corporation: C.O. appointed, 
1079. 


B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association (engineer 
officers) (Local 425): C.B. fully constituted, 
50; C.B. report, 140; settlement, 252. 


B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association (various 
companies) (Local 400): C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 50; C.B. report, 254. 


British Yukon Navigation Company Limited 
(licensed personnel): C.O. appointed, 639. 


British Yukon Navigation Company Limited 
(unlicensed personnel): C.O. appointed, 639; 
settlement, 933. 


Canadian National Hotels (Bessborough Hotel, 
Saskatoon): settlement, 426; C.B. report, 429. 


Canadian National Hotels (Chateau Laurier, 
Ottawa): C.O. appointed, 425; C.B. ap- 
pointed, 640; C.B. fully constituted, 736; 
C.B. report, 1201. 


Canadian National Hotels (Fort Garry Hotel, 
Winnipeg): C.B. fully constituted, 138; C.B. 
report, 426; settlement, 1080. 


Canadian National Steamship Company Limi- 
ted (Pacific Coast Service, Steward’s Depart- 
ment): C.O. appointed, 342; settlement, 526. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (engineer 
officers and electrical engineer officers, S.S. 
Princess of Acadia): C.B. appointed, 342; 
settlement, 426. 


Foundation Maritime Limited (licensed per- 
sonnel): C.O. appointed, 342; settlement, 342. 


Foundation Maritime Limited (unlicensed and 
shore personnel): C.O. appointed, 342; 
settlement, 342. 


Veteran Transfer Limited: C.O. appointed, 342. 


Westward Shipping Limited (licensed personnel): 
C.O. appointed, 639. 


Westward Shipping Limited (unlicensed person- 
nel): C.O. appointed, 639. 


Withdrawal from Negotiating Committee, Asso- 
ciated Non-operating Railway Unions, 880. 


RAILWAYS See also CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT No. 1; CANADIAN RAILWAY MAIL 
CLERKS’ FEDERATION 


R. C. Smith, Chairman, Joint Negotiating Com- 
mittee and General Conference Committee, 
Associated Non-operating Railway Unions, 
election, 1140. 


Withdrawal, CBRT from Negotiating Committee, 
Associated Non-operating Railway Unions, 880. 
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REDEVELOPMENT 


Legislation provides funds for public works and 
regional development. UNITED STATES: 
696. 


REDUNDANCY PAYMENTS 


Redundancy Payments Bill, applicable to workers 
whose jobs disappear. BRITAIN: 616. 


RE-EMPLOYMENT 


Re-employment for workers released on merger of 
two asbestos mining companies in Quebec, 
March 1964, 397. 


REGIONAL ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Legislation provides funds for public works and 
regional development. UNITED STATES: 
696. 


REHABILITATION See also AGRICULTURAL REHA- 
BILITATION AND DEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION 


Building Standards for the Handicapped, supple- 
ment, National Building Code. CANADA: 241. 


Disabled Persons (Employment) Act, 1944. 
BRITAIN: 21st anniversary of enactment, 622. 


Employment of Handicapped Persons, address, 
Chairman, President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped in the United States, 
at convention of Order of Eagles, in Toronto, 
927. 


International Society for Rehabilitation of the 
Disabled, Ninth World Congress, 508. 


Jewish Vocational Service, Toronto, Ont., Special 
Services Rehabilitation Unit, new steps in 1964, 
804. 


National Rehabilitation Association, 
rerence.a2. 


Number of persons reaching “‘rehabilitation status” 
since institution of Federal-Provincial Rehabili- 
tation Program (1957), 717. 


Provincial Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation ap- 
pointed. NEWFOUNDLAND: 412. 


Reader’s Digest annual award for work in pros- 
thetic research, 1185. 


Royal Commission on Health Services—require- 
ments for expansion of rehabilitation facilities, 
329. 

Training for rehabilitation workers. CANADA: 
1069. 

Workmen’s Compensation Board of Ontario— 
first board in Canada became effective 50 years 
ago, 124. 


1964 con- 


Reip, Timotny E., Professor, York University 


Education: The Key to Freedom In an Automated 
Society—article prepared from lectures delivered 
to Ontario Department of Education’s Secondary 
School Principals’ Course, 887. 


ReID’s MOVING AND STORAGE COMPANY LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: C.O. appointed, 251; settlement, 639. 


REIMER Express LINES LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Teamsters: drivers, dockmen and mechanics: 
341; withdrawn, 524. 


RELIGION-LABOUR COUNCIL OF CANADA 


Social and political consequences of job displace- 
ment—study, officials of USWA and Religion- 
Labour Council of Canada, 702. 


REMPEL, PETER (et al.) 
Certification application: 
Broadcast Employees: request under Section 
61(2) rejected, 48. 
REPRESENTATION VOTE See LEGAL DECISIONS 


RESEARCH See also UNIVERSITY RESEARCH GRANTS 


Manpower Development and Training Act—grants 
for manpower research by colleges and univer- 
sities under Department of Labour program 
authorized by amendments to Act. UNITED 
STATES: 1146. 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 


Awards first to be made by federal Department 
of Labour in co-operation with ILO, for inter- 
national studies, in addition to those granted 
annually under Labour Department-University 
Research Program for labour studies in Canada, 
522 


RETARDED CHILDREN See CANADIAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 


RETIREMENT 


Many auto workers expected to choose early 
retirement—special pension arrangements, “‘Big 
Three”’ auto manufacturers, 693. 


RETRAINING See also TRAINING 


Retraining clause—Dow Chemical Company (U.S.) 
agreement, 692. 


RIGHT TO STRIKE See STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
Rio ALGOM MINES LIMITED 
Disputes: 


Operating Engineers: Nordic Mine: C.O. ap- 
pointed, 735. 


Steelworkers: Nordic Mine: C.O. appointed, 
735; settlement, 1200. 
Steelworkers: Nordic Mine: C.O. appointed, 


526; C.B. appointed, 735; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 821; C.B. report, 1080; settlement, 
1200. 


Rivrow MARINE LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild: marine engi- 
neers: 1198; withdrawn, 1199. 


ROBERT TRANSPORT LTEE 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: drivers: 340; granted, 422. 


Rosin Hoop FLour MILLs LIMITED 
Certification applications: 


Packinghouse Workers: office employees, Hum- 
berstone plant, Port Colborne: 1075; granted, 
1197. 


Packinghouse Workers: Super Sweet Formula 
Feeds division: 1198; withdrawn, 1199. 
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Dispute: 
Packinghouse Workers: C.O. appointed, 1079; 
settlement, 1200. 


Rop SERVICE LT£E-LTpD. 


Certification applications: 


Association des Employés de Rod Service Ltée: 
garage employees and drivers: 422; granted, 
524. 


National Union of Employees of Rod Service 
(CNTU): 1075; representation vote, 1197. 


Intervener, certification application: 


L’Association des Employés de Rod Service 
Ltée: representation vote, 1197. 


ROSTAD, VICTOR 
Certification application: 


Teamsters (Locals 91, 938, 106): application for 
revocation of certification, 1075. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON HEALTH SERVICES 
Report (Volume IJ), 329. 


RUBBER, CORK, LINOLEUM AND PLASTIC WORKERS 
OF AMERICA, UNITED 


Longer work day, shorter work week sought, B. 
F. Goodrich Co. and Local 5, 792. 


Vacation provisions, two-year contract, Armstrong 
Rubber Co. and union, 883. 


S 


SAFETY 


CLC National Committee on Occupational Health 
and Safety—4th annual conference, 491. 


Federal Safety Act: USWA committee (Canadian 
members) studies enactment of federal safety 
act, 597. 


Man. Construction Safety Act: regulations, 262. 
Man. Employment Safety Act: provisions, 1046. 


Marine safety, SIU brief presented to Minister of 
Transport. CANADA: 790. 


N.B. Industrial Safety Act: provisions, 1208. 
N.S. Industrial Safety Act: provisions, 1047. 


Occupational Health and Safety, fourth annual 
conference, sponsored by CLC, 1143. 


Ont. Construction Safety Act: amendments, 1044. 
Ont. Elevators and Lifts Act: amendments, 1045. 


Ont. Loggers’ Safety Act (1962-63): regulations, 
LOVE 


Ont. Operating Engineers Act: revised regulations, 
1043. 


Ont. Trench Excavators’ Protection Act: amend- 
ments, 1045. 

Que. Mining Act: provisions, 1048. 

Safety and health legislation enacted in 1965. 
CANADA: 1043. 

Safety program—inaugurated by AFL-CIO Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Department, and 
Red Cross. UNITED STATES: 883. 


SAGUENAY TERMINALS LIMITED 
Certification applications: 


Le Syndicat National des Débardeurs de la Baie 
des Ha! Ha! Inc.: seamen: 931; granted, 1073. 


Longshoremen: request for review under Section 
61(2): 639; refused, 735. 


Disputes: 


Le Syndicat National des Débardeurs de la Baie 
Ha! Ha! Inc.: settlement, 49. 


Le Syndicat National des Employés Salariés de 
Saguenay Terminals Limited: settlement, 49. 


ST. HYACINTHE Express INC. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 1075. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AUTHORITY 


Seven-year agreement signed on Welland Canal 
“twinning ’’project, 694. 


SASKATCHEWAN DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR See LABOUR, 
DEPARTMENT OF (SASKATCHEWAN) 


SASKATCHEWAN WHEAT POOL 
Disputes: 
Brewery workers: C.O. appointed, 49; C.B. ap- 
pointed, 251; C.B. fully constituted, 353; C.B. 


report, 527; I.I.C. appointed, 736; settlement, 
934. 


Operating Engineers: C.O. appointed, 1199. 


SAUVE, ROBERT, Secretary-General, Confederation of 
National Trade Unions 


Election, 598. 


SCHOOLS See also LAW SCHOOLS 
Alta. School Act: amendment, 1184. 
B.C. Public Schools Act: amendments, 1183. 


School for women executives, fourth annual Arts 
of Management Conference. CANADA: 1194. 


Scott MISENER STEAMSHIPS LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Seafarers: unlicensed personnel: granted, 46. 


SEAFARERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION OF CANADA 
Board of Trustees of Maritime Transportation 

Unions—2nd annual report, 314. 

Canadian Marine Officers’ Union, formed by 

licensed marine engineers of SIU, 100. 

Certification applications: 

Agence Maritime Inc. (unlicensed personnel): 
rejected, 47. 

Brunswick Mining and Smelting Corporation 
Ltd. (unlicensed personnel on S.S. M. J. 
Boylen): 638. 

Canadian General Electric Co. Ltd. (unlicensed 
personnel on S.S. M. J. Boylen): 638. 

Cartier Navigation Company, Limited (unli- 
censed personnel on ferry La Marjolaine): 
1075. 

Chimo Shipping Limited (unlicensed personnel): 
340; withdrawn, 341. 

Engineering Consultants Limited (unlicensed 
personnel): 423; withdrawn, 639. 
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Engineering Consultants Limited (unlicensed 
personnel on S.S. M. J. Boylen): 638. 


Engineering Consultants Limited (unlicensed 
personnel on S.S. Jrving Ours Polaire): 638. 


Irving Steamships Limited (unlicensed personnel 
on S.S. Irving Ours Polaire): 638. 


Kent Line Limited (unlicensed personnel on S.S. 
Irving Ours Polaire): 638. 


North Shipping and Transportation Limited 
(unlicensed personnel): rejected, 136. 


Orleans Navigation Inc. (marine engineers): 
representation vote, 47; rejected, 136. 


Orleans Navigation Inc. (unlicensed personnel): 
rejected, 47. 


Porter Shipping Limited (unlicensed personnel): 
48; granted, 245. 


Scott Misener Steamships Limited (unlicensed 
personnel): granted, 46. 


Verreault Navigation Inc.: withdrawn, 817. 
Disputes: 
B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association (various 
companies) (unlicensed personnel): C.B. ap- 


pointed, 49; C.B. fully constituted, 49; C.B. 
repori,.2o2. 


Canadian Dredge and Dock Company Limited: 
settlement, 49. 


Canadian Lake Carriers Negotiating Committee 
(23 companies): settlement, 342. 


Canadian Lake Carriers Negotiating Committee 
(26 companies): (unlicensed personnel): settle- 
ment, 49. 


Canadian National Steamship Company Limited 
(Pacific Coast Service): C.O. appointed, 425; 
settlement, 526. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (unlicensed 
personnel, S.S. Princess of Acadia): C.O. 
appointed, 251; settlement, 526. 


Lake Erie Navigation Company Limited: C.O. 
appointed, 526; settlement, 933. 


Marine Industries Limited: settlement, 49. 
McNamara Limited: settlement, 49. 
J. P. Porter Company Limited: settlement, 49. 


Quebec Cartier Mining Company: settlement, 
425. 


Intervener, certification application: 


Polaris Shipping Limited (seamen, oilers and 
cooks on M.V. Cacouna and M.V. Polaris 
Explorer): granted, 46. 


Marine safety, brief presented to Minister of 
Transport. CANADA: 790. 
SEAMEN See MERCHANT SEAMEN COMPENSATION ACT 


SEASONAL EMPLOYMENT 


The Impact of Winter on the Canadian Worker—An 
Examination of Seasonal Variations in Employ- 
ment and Unemployment in Canada, federal 
Department of Labour, 1040. 


SEAWAY See St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AUTHORITY 


SERVICES COMPANY 
Establishment of services company by National 
Union of General and Municipal Workers, 
arouses controversy. BRITAIN: 1147. 


SHERBROOKE TELEGRAM PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


Certification application: 
CKTS Station: 638. 


SHIPPING 


Boycott—labour unions in 10 Latin American 
countries join U.S. dock and maritime unions in 
plan to boycott ships trading with CUBA, 567. 


“Czar”? suggested solution to labour turbulence 
in maritime industry. UNITED STATES: 696. 


Flag-of-convenience vessels brought under Inter- 
national Transport Workers’ Federation agree- 
ments covering wages, conditions and trade 
union membership. FINLAND, SWEDEN: 
1158. 


ILO Preparatory Technical Conference, 1195. 


SHIPPING FEDERATION OF CANADA INC. 
Certification application: 


Longshoremen: checkers and cargo repairmen, 
Port of Montreal: 48; granted, 136. 


Intervener, certification application: 
Longshoremen (CNTU): granted, 136. 


SHOE INDUSTRY 


Study Committee (management, labour, and 
provincial and federal governments) to aid 
Quebec shoe industry, 1013. 


SHUTDOWNS See PLANT SHUTDOWNS 


SIEMILLER, P. L., President, International Association 
of Machinists 


Appointment, 599, 


SILLOcC LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Canadian Maritime Union: employees on S.S. 
G. G. Post: 816; granted, 1073. 


SKILLED LABOUR 


Apprenticeship program, Columbia Cellulise Com- 
pany Limited, extended, 1017. 


Intensified immigration program to help economic 
growth. CANADA: 700. 


SLOWDOWNS See CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


SMALL BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Course in marketing and sales training, Small 
Business Management Training Division, Tech- 
nical and Vocational Training Branch, federal 
Department of Labour, 306. 


SMITH, CHARLES, Chairman, Canadian Railway 


Labour Executives’ Association 
Labour Day message, 600. 
New Year’s message, 1150. 


SmitH, R. C., Associated Non-operating Railway 
Unions 
Election, Chairman, Joint Negotiating Committee 
and General Conference Committee, 1140. 


SocIAL AFFAIRS See also ORGANIZATION FOR Eco- 
NOMIC CO-OPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
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SOCIAL LEGISLATION 
CLG, views, 320. 


Soo-SeEcuRITY Mororways LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: C.O. appointed, 251; settlement, 639. 


SPEEDWAY Express LIMITED 
Certification applications: 
Teamsters: Lancaster, N.B.: withdrawn, 138. 


Teamsters: Ville St-Laurent, Que.: 136; repre- 
sentation vote, 245; rejected, 340. 


Intervener, certification applications: 


Transport Operators and Warehousemen: Lan- 
caster, N.B.: withdrawn, 138. 


Transport Operators and Warehousemen: Ville 
St-Laurent, Que.: representation vote, 245. 


S.S. TEXACO WARRIER LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Canadian Maritime Union: S.S. Texaco Warrior: 
638: withdrawn, 817. 


STANDARD OF LIVING 


Survey indicates Canada western world’s most 
affluent country, 1142. 


STATISTICS See LABOUR STATISTICS; VARIOUS SUBJECT. 


HEADINGS 
STATUTORY HoLipAys See HOLIDAYS 


STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, UNITED 
Abel, I. W., president, succeeds David J. McDonald 
599. 
Certification applications: 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring (1963) Ltd. (lines- 
men): granted, 46. 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring (1963) Ltd. (shed 
employees): granted, 46. 
Pan American Airways Inc. (missile research 
employees): 931; granted, 1197. 
Disputes: 


Denison Mines Limited: C.O. appointed, 932; 
C.B. appointed, 1200. 


Eastern Canada Stevedoring (1963) Ltd.: 
settlement, 342. 
Northern Dock and Warehouse Company 


Limited: C.O. appointed, 1200. 


Rio Algom Mines Limited (Nordic Mine): C.O. 
appointed, 735; settlement, 1200. 

Rio Algom Mines Limited (Nordic Mine): C.O. 
appointed, 526; C.B. appointed, 735; C.B. 
fully constituted, 821; C.B. report, 1080; 
settlement, 1200. 

Committee (Canadian members) studies enactment 

of federal safety act, 597. 


Membership (1965), 1010. 


Social and political consequences of job displace- 
ment—study by officials of USWA and Religion- 
Labour Council of Canada, 702. 


“Total job security” defined, Steelworkers contract. 
UNITED STATES: 51. 


USWA (Canada) endorses international affiliation 
at policy conference, 492. 


STRAITS BARGE LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Operating Engineers: crane operators: 340; 
granted, 422. 
STRAITS TOWING LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Operating Engineers: crane operators: 137; 


withdrawn, 246. 


STREET, ELECTRIC RAILWAY AND Motor CoACH 
EMPLOYEES OF AMERICA, AMALGAMATED  AsS- 
SOCIATION OF 

Disputes: 
Hull City Transport Limited: C.O. appointed, 
135 CBr appointed) "933": Be fully’ cong 
stituted, 1080. 


Hull Metropolitan Transport Limited: C.O. 
appointed, 735; C.B. appointed, 933; C.B. 
fully constituted, 1080. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


American Newspaper Publishers Association forms 
joint-union-management committee in effort to 
avert strikes, 699. 


Canadian Brotherhood of Postal Workers’ strike, 
second time in 40 years, 789. 


Man. Court of Appeal confirms injunction restrain- 
ing illegal strike, causing employees to return to 
work, 538. 

Many strikes serve no useful purpose—Director, 
U.S. Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, 1144. 

Quebec Civil Service Act: right to strike provision, 
789. 

Statistics 
feature). 


USWA (Canada) policy conference, recommen- 
dations, 492. 


“G-Strikes and Lockouts’” (monthly 


STUDENTS See also CATHOLIC FARMERS’ UNION 


Career decisions among high school students, 
study, federal Department of Labour, provincial 
Departments of Education, 878. 


SUMMERHAYES INDUSTRIAL AND Woop Propucts 
LIMITED 


Certification applications: 
Longshoremen (Local 1654): withdrawn, 48. 
Longshoremen (Local 1915): 48; withdrawn, 138. 


SWEDEN See also FLAG-OF-CONVENIENCE 


Manpower policy report, Sweden: first in series by 
Manpower and Social Affairs Committee, OECD 
1015. 


SWIFTSURE TOWING COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Railway, Transport and General Workers: 1075; 
granted, 1073. 


SYNDICAT CATHOLIQUE ET NATIONAL DES DEBARDEURS 
DE SOREL, INC. 


Dispute: 


North American Elevators Limited: settlement, 
934. 
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TAFT-HARTLEY AcT (U.S.A.) 

U.S. House Labor Committee hearings on NLRB 
and Taft-Hartley Act—suggestions from unions, 
employer groups and Congressmen, 1145. 

U.S. Supreme Court overrules NLRB in decision 
on plant shutdown, 398. 


‘TAGGART SERVICE LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters (Locals 91, 938, 106): application 


under Section 19 granted, 48; application for 
revocation of certification, 1075. 


TAPP, MICHAEL 
Certification application: 


Teamsters (Locals 91, 938, 106): application for 
revocation of certification, 1075. 


TAXATION 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association— 
Pre-budget brief to Cabinet, recommendations, 
6. 


Tax cuts would ensure job opportunities, 101. 


TAXICABS 
Man. Taxicab Act: regulations, 742. 


TEACHERS 
N.S. Education Act: amendment, 1180. 
N.S. Teachers’ Union Act: amendment, 1180. 


TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, WAREHOUSEMEN AND HELP- 
ERS OF AMERICA, INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
OF 

Certification applications: 

Amyot Ready Mix Company Limited: 734; 
rejected, 1074. 

Argosy Carriers (Eastern) Limited: 48; granted, 
136. 

Arrow Transit Lines, Limited (driver /helpers): 
1075. 

Arrow Transit Lines Limited (driver /operators): 
1075. 

Autobus Yvan Levis Ltée (drivers): 246; granted, 
340. 

Auto Haulaway Limited: 734; granted, 815. 

Barkwell, Floyd (et al.): application for revoca- 
tion rejected, 48; reasons for judgment, 250; 
application for revocation, 817; application 
for revocation granted, 1076. 
Bicknell Freighters Ltd. (unlicensed personnel): 
340; representation vote, 422; granted, 524. 
Bolduc Explosives Transport Limited: 816; with- 
drawn, 931. 

Boston and Rockland Transportation Company 
Limited (drivers in N.B. and N.S.): granted, 46. 

Comet Transport Limited (drivers): 341; repre- 
sentation vote, 732; rejected, 1197. 

Corkery-Purcell Freight Lines Limited: 816; 
granted, 1073. 

Delson Transport Limited (drivers): 931. 

Fleet Express Lines Ltd. (drivers and warehouse- 
men): 246; granted, 340. 


Houle Express Limited (chauffeurs, mechanics 
and maintenance men): 341; granted, 422. 

Hubert Transport Inc. (drivers, helpers and ware- 
housemen): 638; withdrawn, 817. 

Hubert Transport Inc.: 816; granted, 1073. 

Jack, Mrs. Frederica (et al.): application for 
revocation received and rejected, 136. 

cca Cartage Limited (Royal Mail drivers): 

199. 

Lewis Motorways (Rexdale, Ont., terminal): 638; 
withdrawn, 734. 

Liquid Cargo Lines Ltd: application for revoca- 
tion rejected, 48; reasons for judgment, 250; 
application for revocation, 817; application for 
revocation granted, 1076. 

M & D Transfer Limited: 136; representation 
vote, 245; rejected, 422. 

M & P Transport Limited (drivers, Winnipeg 
Terminal): 1199, 

M & P Transport Limited (employees in Province 
of Alberta): 48; representation vote, 245; 
granted, 340. 

Overnite Express Limited: 245; withdrawn, 341; 
new application, 423; rejected, 733. 

Reimer Express Lines Limited (drivers, dockmen 
and mechanics): 341; withdrawn, 524. 

Robert Transport Ltée (drivers): 340; granted, 
422. 

Rostad, Victor: application for revocation of 
certification, 1075. 

St. Hyacinthe Express Inc.: 1075. 

Speedway Express Limited, Lancaster, N.B.: 
withdrawn, 138. 

Speedway Express Limited (Ville St-Laurent, 
Que.): 136; representation vote, 245; rejected, 
340. 

Taggart Service Limited: application under 
Section 19 granted, 48; application for revoca- 
tion of certification, 1075. 

Tapp, Michael: application for revocation of 
certification, 1075. 

Toronto Ottawa Valley Express Limited: 815; 
withdrawn, 817. 

Tourists Services Limited; application for re- 
vocation received and rejected, 136. 

Trans Canada Highway Express Limited: 48; 
withdrawn, 138. 

Transport Frontenac Ltée: 424; granted, 732. 

Veilleux Transport Inc. (truck drivers): 424; 
granted, 524. 


Disputes: 


Adams Cartage Ltd. C.O. appointed, 342; 
settlement, 526. 

Aero Caterers Limited: C.O. appointed, 49; 
settlement, 49. 

Autobus Yvan Levis Ltée: C.O. appointed, 933. 

H. W. Bacon Limited: C.B. fully constituted, 
50; C.B. report, 431; settlement, 527. 

Bicknell Freighters Ltd.: C.O. appointed, 820; 
settlement, 933. 

British Yukon Navigation Co. and British Yukon 
Railway Co. (White Pass and Yukon Route): 
C.O. appointed, 425; C.B. appointed, 735; 
settlement, 821. 

Canadian Freightways Ltd.: C.O. appointed, 425. 
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Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited: C.O. ap- 
pointed, 932; C.B. appointed, 1080; C.B. fully 
constituted, 1200. 

Fleet Express Lines: C.O. appointed, 820. 

Frontenac Transport Limited: C.O. appointed, 
1079. 

Gill Interprovincial Lines Ltd.: Local 31: C.O. 
appointed, 251; settlement, 639. 

Gill Interprovincial Lines Ltd.: Local 938: C.O. 
appointed, 138; settlement, 342. 

Kingsway Freightlines Limited: C.O. appointed, 
932: 

Leamington Transport (Western) Limited: settle- 
ment, 49. 

Liquid Cargo Lines Limited: C.O. appointed, 
49; C.B. appointed, 526; C.B. fully constituted, 
640; C.B. report, 824; dispute lapsed, 934. 

Loiselle Transport Limited: C.O. appointed, 251; 
C.B. fully constituted, 933. 

Los Angeles-Seattle Motor Express Inc.: C.O. 
appointed, 251; settlement, 639. 

McKinlay Transport Limited: Local 91: Cooks- 
ville, Ont.: C.O. appointed, 251; settlement, 
526. 

McKinlay Transport Limited: Local 938: Cooks- 
ville, Ont.: C.O. appointed, 251; settlement, 
526. 

McKinlay Transport Limited: Local 880: Wind- 
sor, Ont.: C.O. appointed, 251; settlement, 526. 

Millar and Brown Limited: C.O. appointed, 342. 

Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau of 
Ontario (Inc.): (freight agreement): C.O. ap- 
pointed, 1079; C.B. appointed, 1200. 

Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau of 
Ontario (Inc.): (maintenance agreement): C.O. 
appointed, 933. 

Omstead Refrigerated Transport Limited: C.O. 
appointed, 932; settlement, 1079. 

Pacific Inland Express Limited: C.O. appointed, 
525; settlement, 735: 

Reid’s Moving and Storage Co. Ltd.: C.O. 
appointed, 251; settlement, 639. 

Soo-Security Motorways Ltd.: C.O. appointed, 
251; settlement, 639. 

Veilleux Transport Inc.: C.O. appointed, 820; 
settlement, 933. 

Westmount Moving and Warehousing Limited: 
C.O. appointed, 138. 

Zenith Transport Limited: C.O. appointed, 639; 
settlement, 933. 


Five-week vacation provided under agreement be- 
tween Local 744 and employers’ groups repre- 
senting Chicago brewers and beer distributors, 
792. 


Intervener, certification application: 
Bicknell Freighters Limited: rejected, 422. 


TECHNICAL AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING See TRAINING 
TECHNICAL MANPOWER See PROFESSIONAL MANPOWER 
TECHNICAL TRAINING See TRAINING 

TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE See AUTOMATION 


TECHNOLOGY See AUTOMATION 


TELEGRAM PRINTING AND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Certification application: 


Broadcast Employees: 638; granted, 732; with- 
drawn, 734. 


TEXTILE WORKERS’ UNION OF AMERICA 


White-collar agreement signed—Courtaulds (Can- 
ada) Limited. ONTARIO: 1141. 


THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYEES AND MOVING PICTURE 
MACHINE OPERATORS OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA, INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF 


Certification applications: 


British Columbia Television Broadcasting System 
Ltd.: application for revocation: 638; rejected, 
1076; request for review under Section 61(2), 
1197. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (certain 
employees in Quebec): withdrawn, 424. 


Penz, Alfred J. K. (et al.): application for re- 
vocation: 638; rejected, 1076; request for 
review under Section 61(2), 1197. 


Disputes: 


B.C. Television Broadcasting System Ltd. 
(CHAN-TYV): C.O. appointed, 1200. 


Island Radio Broadcasting Company Limited: 
C.O. appointed, 138. 


Intervener, certification application: 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (certain 
employees in Quebec): withdrawn, 424. 


TORONTO HARBOUR COMMISSIONERS 
Dispute: 


Longshoremen: C.O. appointed, 342; settlement, 
425. 


TORONTO, HAMILTON AND BUFFALO RAILWAY COM- 
PANY 


Certification application: 


Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen: 816; rep- 
resentation vote, 1073; granted, 1197. 


Intervener, certification application: 


Locomotive Engineers: representation vote, 
1073; granted, 1197. 


TORONTO OTTAWA VALLEY EXPRESS LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 815; withdrawn, 817. 


TORONTO UNIVERSITY See UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


TOURISTS SERVICES LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Teamsters: application for revocation received 
and rejected, 136. 


TRADE See AUTO WORKERS 


TRADE AND COMMERCE, DEPARTMENT OF 
Economic forecast, annual report, 7. 


TRADE SCHOOLS 


Alta. Trade Schools Regulation Act: amendments, 
1207. 
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TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP See LABOUR UNIONS 
TRADE UNIONS See LABOUR UNIONS 
‘TRADESMEN’S QUALIFICATION(S) See APPRENTICESHIP 


TRADES UNION CONGRESS (BRITISH) 


Automation and Technological 
union co-operation on, 882. 


Meeting, 97th, 1053. 


Change—trade 


TRAINING See also INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANI- 
ZATION; NATIONAL TECHNICAL AND VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Accelerated Vocational Training for Adults— 
report in OECD Observer, 704. 


Canada Labour (Standards) Code: regulations 
governing on-the-job training, 741. 


Furniture making and marketing training course 
under Program 5, Technical and Vocational 
Training Agreement. CANADA: 310. 


Industrial Training Act, 1964. BRITAIN: 739. 


Industrial training assistance for secondary in- 
dustry. MANITOBA: 1143. 


Management Development Division, federal De- 
partment of Labour, formation, 695. 


Older workers, training methods for—report, 


Manpower and Social Affairs Committee, 
OECD, 517. 

Organized (in-service) training for employees. 
CANADA: 692. 


Ben Parks Training Centre, Toronto, opened, 1069. 

Rehabilitation workers, training for. CANADA: 
1069. 

Retraining costs. UNITED STATES: 791. 

Retraining the middle-aged, study by Director of 
university research unit. BRITAIN: 40. 

Training in industry (Program 4, Training in Co- 
operation with Industry) report to meeting of 


National Technical and Vocational Training 
Advisory Council. CANADA: 498. 


U.S. National Council on Aging, 14th annual 
meeting—training of older workers, 337. 


Vocational training courses (1964) under Tech- 
nical and Vocational Training Assistance Act, 
enrolment. CANADA: 5. 


Working conditions for young men in vocational 
training area of Ontario given before Ontario 
Legislature’s select committee by Jeunesse 
Ouvriére Chrétienne, 1017. 


TRANSAIR LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Air Line Pilots: 1199. 
Disputes: 
Air Line Pilots: settlement, 49. 


Flight Attendants: C.O. appointed, 342; C.B. 
appointed, 640; C.B. fully constituted, 736; 
C.B. report, 821; settlement, 821. 


Machinists: C.B. appointed, 342; C.B. fully 
constituted, 526; settlement, 934. 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES SALES EMPLOYEES’ As- 


SOCIATION 
Certification application: 
Air Canada: Montreal: 340; rejected, 524. 


TRANS CANADA HIGHWAY EXPRESS LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 48; withdrawn, 138. 


TRANSITIONAL ASSISTANCE BENEFIT PROGRAM 


Government plan to assist workers laid off by 
Canada-United States Automotive Agreement, 
596, 788, 1013, 1096. 


TRANS-LAKE SHIPPING LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild: 
engineers: 1199. 


licensed 


TRANSPORT FRONTENAC LTEE 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 424; granted, 732. 


TRANSPORT OPERATORS AND WAREHOUSEMEN, FRA- 
TERNITY OF 


Intervener, certification applications: 


Speedway Express Limited (Lancaster, N.B.): 
withdrawn, 138. 


Speedway Express Limited (Ville St-Laurent, 
Que.): representation vote, 245. 


TRANSPORT WORKERS’ FEDERATION, INTERNATIONAL 


Flag-of-convenience vessels brought under Inter- 
national Transport Workers’ Federation agree- 
ments covering wages, conditions and trade 
union membership. FINLAND, SWEDEN: 
1158. 


TRANSPORTATION See also TAXICABS 
National policy, Railway Brotherhoods’ views, 323. 
Que. Transportation Board Act: amendment, 1180. 


TRANSPORTATION-COMMUNICATION EMPLOYEES’ UNION 
SYSTEM DIVISION No. 7 
Certification application: 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines, 
granted, 732. 


Limited: 638; 


TRENCH EXCAVATION 


Ont. Trench Excavators’ Protection Act: amend- 
ments, 1045. 


TRIBUNE INCORPORATED 
Certification application: 


Broadcast Employees: CHLT-AM, CHLT-FM, 
CHLIT-TYV: 638; withdrawn, 734. 


**TWINNING”’ 

Feasibility of program between trade union move- 
ment in British Guiana and Alta. Federation of 
Labour considered, 1147. 

Seven-year agreement signed on Welland Canal 
‘“‘twinning”’ project, 694. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, INTERNATIONAL 


Printing unions’ merger forecast. UNITED 
STATES: 883. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT See also TRAINING; TRANSITIONAL 
ASSISTANCE BENEFIT PROGRAM 


“Automation Is Not the Villain”, Peter F. Drucker, 
economist and professor, New York University, 
99. 


Case studies for ‘“‘hard-core’”’ unemployed. 
UNITED STATES: 1144. 


Courses for unemployed under Technical and 
Vocational Training Assistance Act, 5. 


Designated areas—three areas assigned for special 
government assistance removed from list. 
CANADA: 4. 


Employment Review: Employment and Unemploy- 
ment: CANADA: (monthly feature). 


Manpower Mobility Program. CANADA: 486, 
796. 


Railway Brotherhoods, views, 323. 


Redundancy Payments Bill, applicable to workers 
whose jobs disappear. BRITAIN: 616. 


The Impact of Winter on the Canadian Worker—An 
Examination of Seasonal Variations in Employ- 
ment and Unemployment in Canada—federal 
Department of Labour, 1040. 


World Labour Situation in 1964, ILO report, 230. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Statistics: ““E-Unemployment Insurance” (monthly 
feature). 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 
Decisions of Umpire— 


CUB 2406, 60 
CUB 2412, 61 
CUB 2417, 170 
CUB 2422, 171 
CUB 2426, 271 
CUB 2437, 272 
CUB 2438, 357 
CUB 2440, 358 
CUB 2448, 441 
CUB 2451, 443 
CUB 2455, 549 
CUB 2460, 552 
CUB 2463, 650 
CUB 2469, 650 
CUB 2472, 746 
CUB 2474, 749 
CUB 2476, 970 
CUB 2484, 838 
CUB 2487, 840 
CUB 2488, 971 
CUB 2497, 1101 
CUB 2511, 1102 
CUB 2514, 1212 
CUB 2516, 1218 


Operation of (monthly report). 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION 
Barbering and hairdressing establishments, insur- 
able employment, 880. 
Fact sheets assist employers comply with require- 
ments of Unemployment Insurance Act, 492. 
Fortier, Col. Laval, OBE, Chief Commissioner, 
life membership, IAPES, 798. 


————= 


Hay, Morris C., QC, appointed to five-year term 
as Commissioner, 491. 

Murchison, C. A. L., returns as Commissioner 
representing employers, 308. 


NES transferred to Department of Labour, 394. 
Office of the Umpire—appeals received (1964), 100. 


UNION GENERALE DES ETUDIANTS DU QUEBEC 
Plans labour-farm alliances, 1143. 


UNION MEMBERSHIP See LABOUR UNIONS 


UNION OF EMPLOYEES OF DELSON TRANSPORT 
Certification application: 
Delson Transport Limited: 1197. 


UNIONIZATION See LABOUR ORGANIZATION; LABOUR 
UNIONS 


UNITED ASSOCIATION OF JOURNEYMEN AND APPREN- 
TICES OF THE PLUMBING AND PIPE FITTING 
INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
See PLUMBERS 


UNITED BREWERY, FLouR, CEREAL, SOFT DRINK AND 
DISTILLERY WORKERS OF AMERICA, INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION OF 


Disputes: 


Alberta Wheat Pool: C.O. appointed, 49; C.B. 
appointed, 251; C.B. fully constituted, 353; 
C.B. report, 527; I.I.C. appointed, 736; settle- 
ment, 934. 


Burrard Terminals Limited: C.O. appointed, 49; 
C.B. appointed, 251; C.B. fully constituted, 
353; C.B. report, 527; LLC. appointed,,736; 
settlement, 934. 

Pacific Elevators Limited: C.O. appointed, 49; 
C.B. appointed, 251; C.B. fully constituted, 
353; C.B. report, 527; I.I.C. appointed, 736; 
settlement, 934. 

Saskatchewan Wheat Pool: C.O. appointed, 49; 
C.B. appointed, 251; C.B. fully constituted, 
353; C.B. report, 527; I.I.C. appointed, 736; 
settlement, 934. 

United Grain Growers Limited: C.O. appointed, 
49; C.B. appointed, 251; C.B. fully constituted, 
353; C.B. report, 527; I.I.C. appointed, 736; 
settlement, 934. 

Five-week vacation provided under agreement be- 
tween Teamsters (Local 744) and employers’ 
groups representing Chicago brewers and beer 
distributors, 792. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS LIMITED 
Disputes: 
Brewery workers: C.O. appointed, 49; C.B. 
appointed, 251; C.B. fully constituted, 353; 


C.B. report, 527; L.1.C. appointed, 736; settle- 
ment, 934. 


Operating engineers: C.O. appointed, 1199. 


UNITED NATIONS 
Canada’s role on UN Committee established to 
devise plans and programs for the ICY, 692. 
CLC, views, 320. 


UNITED NATIONS COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
Session, 21st, 791. 
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UNITED STATES—CANADA AUTOMOTIVE AGREEMENT 
See CANADA—UNITED STATES AUTOMOTIVE 
AGREEMENT 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR See LABOR, 
DEPARTMENT OF (UNITED STATES) 


UNIVERSITIES See also MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT 


Bladen Commission Financing Higher Education 
in Canada—recommendations, 1162. 


Supply and Demand for University Graduates, book- 
let, NES, 101. 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


Founding Conference—opening of Centre for In- 
dustrial Relations, 596, 1018, 1165. 


UNIVERSITY RESEARCH GRANTS See also RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS 


Labour Department—University Research Pro- 
gram (1965-66), 691. 


Upper LAKES SHIPPING LIMITED 


Certification application: 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild: 
engineers: 1199. 


licensed 
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VACATIONS See also HouRS OF WORK 
Alta. Labour Act: new general vacation order, 965. 
~ Canada Labour (Standards) Code: regulations, 741. 


Five-week vacation provided under agreement be- 
tween Teamsters (Local 744) and employers’ 
groups representing Chicago brewers and beer 
distributors, 792. 


Vacation provisions, two-year contract, Armstrong 
Rubber Co. and United Rubber Workers, 883. 


VANCOUVER TUG BOAT COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild: marine en- 
gineers: 1198. 


VANTEL BROADCASTING COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 


American Newspaper Guild: complaint under 
Section 43 withdrawn, 424, 


VEILLEUX TRANSPORT INC. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: truck drivers: 424; granted, 524, 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: C.O. appointed, 820; settlement, 933. 


VERREAULT NAVIGATION INC. . 
Certification application: 


Association of the Employees of Verreault Navi- 
gation C.F.I.A.: 638; withdrawn, 817. 


Seafarers: withdrawn, 817. 


VETERAN TRANSFER LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Railway, Transport and General 
granted, 46. 


Workers: 


Dispute: 


Railway, Transport and General Workers: C.O. 
appointed, 342. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION See REHABILITATION 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING See TRAINING 


WAGE DETERMINATION 


Wage Determination in Canada, 


publication, 
federal Department of Labour, 215. 


WAGE SCHEDULES 


Fair wage (and labour conditions) schedules, 
Government construction contracts (1964). 
CANADA: 2. 

Wage schedules prepared and contracts containing 
fair wage schedules awarded by federal Depart- 
ment of Labour (monthly feature). 


WAGES AND SALARIES 


Auto companies may eliminate Canadian-U.S. 
wage differences, Walter Reuther, President, 
UAW, 1013. 


Man. Construction Industry Wages Act: re- 
gulations, 10, 646. 


National Incomes Commission, Report No. 4. 
BRITAIN: 706. 


Ontario Hospital Association convention—low 
wages cited in hospital turnover, 1141. 


Sask. Employees’ Wage Act: amendment, 1184. 

Spendable earnings. factory workers, 
UNITED STATES: 886. 

Statistics: ‘““C-Employment, Hours and Earnings” 
(monthly feature): 

Wage violations (1965). UNITED STATES: 1017. 

Wages and Labour Mobility, OECD study of 
effects of wages on labour mobility, 699. 

World Labour Situation in 1964, ILO report, 230. 
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WAR ON POVERTY 


“War on Poverty’—program of work and op- 
portunity. CANADA: 794, 897, 


WATERMAN’S SERVICE (SCOTT) LIMITED 
Certification applications: 
Longshoremen: Local 1842: withdrawn, 48. 


Longshoremen: Local 1917: 137; withdrawn, 
246; new application, 816; granted, 1073. 


WEBBER, CLARENCE A., Vice-President, Canadian 


Labour Congress 
Election, 1016. 


WELFARE See GENERAJ, ASSISTANCE 


WELLAND CANAL 
Seven-year agreement signed on Seaway “‘twinning”’ 
project, 694. 
WESTERN CATERING LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers: employees at 
Bisa, Y.1-s1816s-eranted; 1073. 
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WESTERN MANITOBA BROADCASTERS LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Radio and Television Employees: C.B. fully 
constituted, 49; C.B. report, 255. 


WESTERN ONTARIO BROADCASTING COMPANY LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Broadcast Employees: C.O. appointed, 
settlement, 425. 


138; 


WESTERN TRUCKERS UNION 
Certification application: 


Bicknell Freighters Ltd. (drivers, dockmen and 
maintenance employees): 340; rejected, 422; 
granted, 524. 


Intervener, certification application: 


Bicknell Freighters Limited: representation vote, 
422; granted, 524. 


WESTMOUNT MOVING AND WAREHOUSING LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: C.O. appointed, 138; settlement, 526. 


WESTWARD SHIPPING LIMITED 
Disputes: 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild: licensed 
personnel: C.O. appointed, 639. 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: 


licensed personnel: C.O. appointed, 639. 


Railway, Transport and General Workers: 
unlicensed personnel: C.O. appointed, 639. 


WHITE-COLLAR WORKERS 


Agreement signed—Courtaulds (Canada) Limited 
and Textile Workers Union of America, 1141. 


CLC organization campaign, 882. 


WHITE PASS AND YUKON ROUTE (BRITISH COLUMBIA 
YUKON RAILWAY COMPANY AND BRITISH YUKON 
RAILWAY COMPANY) 

Certification application: 


Maintenance of Way Employees: sectionmen: 
423; granted, 524. 


WINTER CONSTRUCTION See CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


WINTER EMPLOYMENT See CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY; 
MUNICIPAL WINTER WoRKS INCENTIVE PRO- 
GRAM; PUBLICATIONS; SEASONAL EMPLOYMENT 


WINTER HousE BUILDING INCENTIVE PROGRAM See 
HOUSE BUILDING INCENTIVE PROGRAM (CANADA) 


WINTER WORKS INCENTIVE PROGRAM See MUNICIPAL 
WINTER WORKS INCENTIVE PROGRAM 


WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 

Absenteeism and women workers—study, Bell 
Telephone Company of Canada, 41. 

Argentina, Women’s Department established, 
Ministry of Labour and Social Security, 492. 

CNTU, views, 31. 

Consultation on the Employment of Women with 
Family Responsibilities, Women’s Bureau, fe- 
deral Department of Labour, 210. 


Federal-provincial officials discuss women’s em- 
ployment, CAALL conference, 803. 


Increase in women workers. JAPAN: 1147. 


ICFTU World Congress, Charter of Rights of 
Working Women, resolution recognizing equal- 
ity of rights of men and women workers, 912, 
929. 


ILO Panel of Consultants on the Problems o 
Women Workers—three Canadian women 
named, 397. 


ILO Recommendation Concerning Employment of 
Women with Family Responsibilities, text of, 
730. 


Job and Family—measures to help women fulfil 
dual role. OECD Manpower and Social Affairs 
Committee survey and recommendations pub- 
lished under title Women Workers, 1031. 


Legislation governing nursing assistants. 


CANADA: 243. 


MclIrvine, Miss Margaret, NES, elected honorary 
secretary International Federation of Business 
and Professional Women, 884. 


Mussallem, Dr. Helen K., executive director, 
Canadian Nurses’ Association, admitted as 
Officer Sister in the Most Venerable Order of 
the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, 884. 


N.S. Minimum Wage Act, new general order, 347, 
348. 


Provisions covering women in collective agree- 
ments in major manufacturing establishments. 
CANADA: 518. 


Que. Mining Act: provisions, 1048. 


Quo Vadis School of Nursing—women 30 to 50 
years comprise student body at Toronto nursing 
school, 624. 


School for women executives, fourth annual Arts 
of Management Conference. CANADA: 1194. 


U.S. Civil Rights Act (1964): provisions, 1071. 


U.S. National Conference on Day-Care Services, 
802. 


Waddell, Mrs. Christine, labour unionist, appointed 
to staff, British Columbia Department of Labour, 
310. 


Women at Work in Canada, federal Department of 
Labour, 801. 


Women workers in Canada (1954-1964), 338. 
Women Workers of Israel, 414. 


Women Workers of Japan, report, Women’s and 
Minors’ Bureau, Ministry of Labour. JAPAN: 
134. 


Women’s Bureau, federal Department of Labour, 
booth at Canadian National Exhibition distrib- 
utes occupational information, 884. 


Women’s Bureau, Labour Standards Branch, 
Saskatchewan Department of Labour, estab- 
lished, 7. 


Woop, Dr. W. D., Director, Industrial Relations 
Centre, Queen’s University 


The Current Status of Labour-Management Co- 
operation in Canada, study commissioned by 
Economic Council of Canada, 226. 
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Department of Labour Today 


Fair Wage Schedules 


In last fiscal year Department prepares 2,808 schedules of 


labour 


conditions for 


inclusion in construction contracts 


let by federal Government, compared with 2,161 year before 


During fiscal 1964, a total of 2,808 
schedules of labour conditions were issued by 
the Department of Labour under the Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour Act, compared 
with 2,161 in 1962-63. The value of contracts 
reported to the Department as having been 
awarded during the year was $220,117,334, 
compared with a value of $170,291,261 for 
contracts reported in 1962-63. 

During the past year, $85,249 was col- 
lected from 96 contractors for distribution to 
1,898 workers to satisfy wage arrears owing 
by the contractors. During 1962-63, col- 
lections amounted to $71,225. 

Federal fair wages legislation dates back 
to 1900, when a Fair Wages Policy was first 
adopted as a Resolution of the House of 
Commons. In 1907, this Policy was embodied 
in an Order in Council, which was revised 
and expanded in subsequent years, the last 
revision and consolidation having been made 
in December 1954. 

A statute known as the Fair Wages and 
Hours of Labour Act, passed in 1935, pro- 
vides for the payment of fair wages on con- 
struction contracts let by the Government. 
The rates of wages provided for by the Act 
are those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district where the 
work is being done, but they must in any 
case be fair and reasonable. 

A Regulation passed under the Act in 1940 
and revised by an Order in Council in 1954 
provides for the recovery of any deficiency 
in the wages actually paid on any contract 
compared with the rates set under the Act. 

The Department reported that in 1964 
progress had been made on important under- 
takings to which labour conditions had 
previously been applied under the Act, and 
that two new major developments had been 
begun. 

Construction of the South Saskatchewan 
River Dam is now in its sixth year. The De- 
partment prepared schedules of labour condi- 
tions during the year for five contracts in this 
development, making a total of 39 schedules 
since the first one was issued on July 10, 
1958. Much of the work of moving earth in 
the undertaking was continued throughout 
the year, including the winter season, on the 
basis of two shifts of 10 hours a day and 60 
hours a week, with overtime at not less than 
time and a half after 8 hours a day and 44 
hours a week. 
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During the year, 13 schedules of labour 
conditions were prepared for Atomic Energy 
of Canada Limited to cover additional phases 
of the new Atomic Energy Power Plant 
(Candu Reactor) at Douglas Point, Ont., 
making a total of 39 schedules issued since 
the work began on September 13, 1960. 


Twenty-nine additional schedules were sup- 
plied to Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
and to Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation for contracts in the Whiteshell 
Nuclear Research Establishment in Manitoba, 
including those for construction of the new 
town of Pinawa, making a total of 75 
schedules issued since the first one on June 
Sy L704. 


The Northern Canada Power Commission 
began construction of a hydro-electric power 
plant and transmission line in the Northwest 
Territories. The project is designated as the 
Taltson River Hydro-Electric Development. 
Two schedules of labour conditions were 
prepared, and other schedules will be issued 
as other phases of the project are undertaken. 
Construction is to be completed in the fall of 
this year. 


The Canadian Corporation for the 1967 
World Exhibition began work on a site on 
certain islands and reclaimed land in the 
St. Lawrence River at Montreal. Defence 
Construction (1951) Limited is co-operating 
with the Corporation in the calling of tenders. 
During the latter part of the year, sched- 
ules of labour conditions were prepared for 
five projects for: construction of the sub- 
structure and the superstructure for a bridge 
from MacKay Pier to Ile Verte; design, 
fabrication and erection of mass _ transit 
systems from downtown Montreal to the site 
of the Exhibition; and the filling of the 
MacKay Pier with rock and aggregate. A 
schedule of labour conditions was sent to the 
Department of Public Works for the con- 
struction of an ice control structure. 

The Fair Wages Legislation does not apply 
to contracts for services, but Government 
departments and agencies have found it 
expedient to include schedules of minimum 
rates and maximum hours in service con- 
tracts; the Department prepared schedules for 
a number of contracts relating to cleaning 
of buildings, moving of furniture and supplies, 
and maintenance work. 
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From the Labour Gazette, January 1915 


90 Years Ago This Month 


Mines and smelter in British Columbia, closed for some time 
owing to low price of copper, reopened after employees offer 
to accept 25-per-cent wage cut. Coal mining at low ebb, too 


During December 1914, the mines of the 
Granby Consolidated Mining and Power 
Company at Phoenix, and the company’s 
smelter at Grand Forks, B.C., which had 
been closed for some time, were reopened, 
giving employment once more to several 
hundred men, the Lasour Gazetre for 
January 1915 reported. The mines had been 
closed owing to the low price of copper. 

The reopening of both the mines and the 
smelter was the result of an offer by the 
employees to accept a 25-per-cent reduction 
in wages until copper prices improved. 

“The manner in which this agreement was 
brought about is of interest,” this journal 
said. “There is but one large store in 
Phoenix, the proprietors of which were 
obliged to give credit to most of the people 
out of work, and this condition, it was 
feared might be prolonged indefinitely, re- 
sulting in the possible bankruptcy of the 
firm. The proprietors accordingly discussed 
with the miners the question of taking a 
lower rate of wages as an inducement to the 
company to reopen its mines, and to this the 
miners were agreeable.” 

A delegation consisting of the mayor of 
Phoenix, a representative of the store, and 
some of the miners was organized by the 
MLA for the district to go to Victoria to 
interview the Government, with the object of 
trying to get the company to reopen the mines 
and the smelter, since the men who had been 
laid off “were rapidly becoming destitute.” 

The manager of the Granby Company, on 
being “summoned” to a conference in 
Victoria, at first said that at the. prevailing 
price of copper, the mines could not be 
operated except at a loss to the company. 
“The costs for labour and electric power 
were prohibitive,’ he declared. 

“The men then agreed to take a 25-per- 
cent reduction in their wages, and the Acting 
Premier telegraphed the manager of the West 
Kootenay Power and Light Company at 
Rossland, asking if a reduction in power 
costs could be obtained to allow the Granby 
Company to operate its mines, and relieve the 
labour situation at Phoenix. The manager at 
once replied that his company would be 
glad, under the circumstances, to supply 
power at cost. 

“The manager of the Granby Company 
then authorized the reopening of the mines 
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at Phoenix and the blowing in of four 
furnaces at the Grand Forks smelter. The 
proprietors of the store, on their part, agreed 
to supply the people at Phoenix with the 
necessaries of life at actual cost until condi- 
tions again became normal. 

“The report that the Granby Company 
intended to resume operations, even at a 
reduced rate of wages, brought a number of 
men to the district looking for work. It was 
announced, however, that there were more 
local men available than could be given em- 
ployment, and outsiders were warned not to 
go to the expense of coming to Grand Forks 
or Pheonix seeking employment.” 

Coal mining in both Eastern and Western 
Canada was also at a low ebb. This journal 
reported that the mines of the Dominion 
company in Cape Breton were banking coal, 
“which was expected to help the collieries 
that had been hardest hit during November 
and December.” The banking of coal, it was 
said, would enable the Dominion collieries 
to work about four days a week. The col- 
lieries at Sydney were working half time, 
and “prospects for the winter at Inverness 
were four days a week.” 

In the Lethbridge district, coal mining was 
dull, and at Nanaimo, “the Western Fuel 
Company was the only mine in the district 
working steadily. The Wancouver-Nanaimo 
Coal Company laid off nearly all its men on 
December 1, and other companies were 
working slack time. Very little work was 
going on all over the district. On December 
1, the wages of several hundred employees 
of the Pacific Coast Coal Company were 
reduced 10 per cent.” 

In manufacturing, conditions during 
December had improved somewhat, although 
the improvement was chiefly confined to 
factories turning out goods for military pur- 
poses. 

At Toronto, manufacturing showed a con- 
siderable increase in activity, and a number 
of additional workers were taken on at 
many plants.” The Massey-Harris company’s 
plant which had been closed since August, re- 
opened on December 1, and 500 men were 
taken on. This number was much increased 
later on. At Brantford also, the company 
resumed operations with about 150 men, a 
number that was increased to about 500 by 
the end of the month. 


NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Three Areas Removed from List of Designated Areas 


Three areas, two in Ontario and one in 
Quebec, were removed this month from the 
list of areas designated for special govern- 
ment assistance. The announcement was 
made last month by Hon. Allan J. Mac- 
Eachen, Minister of Labour, and Hon. C. M. 
Drury, Minister of Industry. 

Effective January 23, the areas served by 
the National Employment Service offices in 
Brantford and Pembroke, Ont., and in St. 
Jean, Que., were removed from the list of 
areas that are designated for purposes of 
special measures of government assistance. 
The Government announced in September 
1963 the designation of 35 areas of high 
persistent unemployment and slow growth 
to be eligible for special tax benefits and other 
measures (L.G., Oct. 1963, p. 864). Last 
month’s announcement reduces this list of 
ateas..to 32. 

The deletion of the three areas is the 
result of a review of NES areas on the basis 
of the criteria established last year. A basis 
review of all aspects of the program is now 
being actively pursued. 

The Ministers stressed in their announce- 
ment that the designated area program had 
made a significant contribution to the rise in 
employment during the past year. By the 
beginning of December, the Minister of In- 
dustry had been informed of 175 new enter- 
prises in designated areas involving invest- 
ments totalling $418 million and 14,000 esti- 
mated jobs. Twenty-three of the thirty-five 
areas are sharing in this new industrial 
development. 

When the program was first put into effect, 
it was realized that the basis for selecting 
areas, and other aspects of the program 
would probably need to be re-examined in 
the light of experience. In the past several 
months, therefore, a review of the designated 
area program has been under way. 

The review of NES areas showed that 
Brantford and Pembroke, Ont., and St. Jean, 
Que., on the basis of the established criteria 
as applied to employment and unemployment 
data now available, no longer qualify for 
designation. 

In Brantford and St. Jean, industrial ex- 
pansion, stimulated by the general buoyancy 
of the economy and the special tax incentives, 
has resulted in a significant increase in em- 
ployment and a reduction in unemployment. 
New firms, which have indicated that they 
intend to take advantage of the tax in- 
centives, are establishing production facilities 
in the Brantford area with an estimated 
capital investment of more than $32 million 
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and a planned employment of more than 
2,700. In St. Jean, new firms are establishing 
with an estimated capital investment of more 
than $16 million and a total employment of 
nearly 1,200. 


As many of the larger new projects will 
not come into full production for some time 
yet, the beneficial effects of the tax incentives 
program will continue to be felt in the areas 
for some time to come. 


In the Pembroke area there has been a 
modest increase in employment in existing 
industries and a reduction of unemployment 
so that the area no longer qualifies. In addi- 
tion, there are good prospects that new in- 
dustry will be establishing in the area as a 
direct result of the program, thus achieving 
further employment gains. 


Because some firms may have plans under 
way to take advantage of tax benefits in the 
three areas that no longer qualify, but have 
not yet made these intentions known to the 
Minister of Industry, and because it would be 
unreasonable to remove these areas from the 
list of designated areas without some warn- 
ing, the Government decided to make the 
deletion of these areas from the list of 
designated areas effective one month from 
the date of the announcement. 


Turning to the consideration of additional 
areas that now meet the criteria, it was 
thought that it would be unwise to designate 
any new areas while a review of the whole 
program was being carried out. If, as a result 
of the review, new selection criteria were to 
be adopted, it could mean that an area 
might be designated for several months and 
then have to be removed from the list. The 
designation of an area for such a short time 
would lead to uncertainty. 


There is only one additional NES area, 
Port Colborne, Ont., that meets the existing 
criteria, and the Government has therefore 
decided that this area will not at the present 
time be added to the list of designated areas. 


New York Governor Rockefeller’s Com- 
mittee on the Minimum Wage last month 
recommended an annually adjustable mini- 
mum wage. It proposed that each year the 
State Industrial Commissioner set a mini- 
mum wage rate equal to 50 per cent of gross 
average hourly earnings in the state’s manu- 
facturing industries. To make a gradual ad- 
justment from the present rate, increases 
would be limited to 6 cents a year for the 
first three years. 
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Winter House Building Incentive 
Program Off to Good Start 


The Winter House Building Incentive Pro- 
gram is off to a good start. This is the 
program under which the federal Govern- 
ment makes an incentive payment of $500 
to the owner-builder or first purchaser of 
houses that are substantially built during the 
winter. 


Preliminary reports up to December 18 
indicated that 29,450 dwelling units had 
passed the first inspection, carried out by 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
to ensure that construction had not proceeded 
beyond the first floor joist stage at the com- 
mencement date of the program. This is just 
about the same as in 1963, when the number 
of dwelling units that had passed first in- 
spection on the comparable date was 29,580. 

To qualify for the incentive payment, con- 
struction of houses under the program must 
be completed by March 31, 1965, except for 
seasonal deficiencies such as exterior painting 
and site improvements. 


Last Winter’s Program 


The program last winter proved to be a 
most effective means of shifting employment 
from the summer to the winter months, as 
well as developing some additional employ- 
ment in the industry. It is estimated that last 
winter’s program provided employment for 
90,000 workers on the construction sites dur- 
ing the winter months and employment for an 
additional 115,000 workers in the industries 
manufacturing, transporting and _ selling 
building materials. 


Predicts 1965 Construction Program 
Will for 1st Time Exceed $9 Billion 


The President of the Canadian Construc- 
tion Association has predicted that the con- 
struction program for Canada in 1965 will, 
for the first time on record, go over the $9- 
billion mark. 


_ “As we come to the end of 1964, it seems 

likely that this year’s construction program 
will reach at least $8.6 billion. This will 
mean a 12 per cent or more increase in 
dollar amount over 1963, of which over 
half will be a physical gain,” said Donald H. 
Jupp in a year-end message and 1965 fore- 
cast. 


“Because the factors conducive to capital 
investment are buoyant, so is the construc- 
tion market. A similar increase should take 
place in 1965 so the construction program 
next year should be well over $9 billion. 


“This rise in construction volume will be 
fairly general across Canada. Local and 
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provincial construction associations affiliated 
to the CCA report that none expect a smaller 
provincial construction program in the year 
ahead? .': 


“The industry is also beefing up its training 
program at all levels. Courses for apprentices, 
construction technicians, supervisors and 
engineers have increased in terms of number, 
calibre and enrolment across Canada. Some 
areas where there is a concentration of addi- 
tional work have experienced manpower 
shortages or expect to do so. It is more 
generally the case that there are shortages of 
skills rather than of manpower. The increased 
training programs, upgrading, and immigra- 
tion, more use of the winter months and bet- 
ter utilization of work crews should all make 
important contributions. Now is an excellent 
time for young men to commence a construc- 
tion career.” 


289,000 Canadians Enrolled in 1964 
In Vocational Training Courses 


A total of 289,000 persons were enrolled 
in Canada in the year ending March 31, 1964 
in full-time vocational courses operated under 
the provisions of the federal Technical and 
Vocational Training Assistance Act. Details 
relating to these courses are given in a 
statistical bulletin issued by the Technical 
and Vocational Training Branch of the De- 
partment of Labour, and prepared by the 
Branch in collaboration with the Education 
Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Of the total number enrolled, 164,420 
were students in vocational high schools under 
Program 1 of the Federal-Provincial Agree- 
ments. Some 14,000 were enrolled in full- 
time post-secondary courses of two years 
duration or longer in institutes of technology 
under Program 2. 


Courses for Unemployed 


About 49,000 were enrolled across Canada 
in special courses for the unemployed, under 
the provisions of Program 5; and a further 
34,500 were reported as enrolled in full- 
time trade and other occupational courses 
in provincial trade schools, private trade 
schools, business colleges, etc., under Program 
en 


An additional 14,151 apprentices (outside 
of Quebec) were enrolled in full-time classes 
operating under the Apprenticeship Training 
Agreement. In Quebec, apprenticeship train- 
ing is reported under Programs 3 and 5. 

In the bulletin, enrolments are classified 
according to the nature of the course or field 
of specialization into some 90 categories, 
ranging from accounting and aeronautics to 
welding and woodworking. 


Committee Urges Increased Efforts 
To Expand Wintertime Construction 


The National Joint Committee on Winter- 
time Construction last month urged increased 
efforts to expand further the level of winter- 
time construction and employment in Canada. 
Seasonal unemployment was still a serious 
problem and the increased demand for con- 
struction services meant that Canada could 
not afford the luxury of “Waiting till Spring,” 
the committee said after a meeting in 
Ottawa. 


The committee represents business, archi- 
tects, consulting engineers, trade unions, con- 
tractors and manufacturers. Its members 
concluded at the meeting that although the 
prospects this winter were for another rise in 
the volume of wintertime construction work, 
there was still considerable scope for better 
results. 

Spot Shortages 


Moreover, the buoyancy of the construc- 
tion market might well result in spot shortages 
of skilled men and materials next summer. 
This gave an extra good reason for making 
maximum use of the winter months to carry 
out construction. 


A more level volume of construction activity 
throughout the year was the most direct 
method available of increasing the industry’s 
capacity to meet the increased demands for 
its services. ‘ 


Chairman Allan Turner Bone of Montreal 
listed the following specific areas for action 
recommended by the National Joint Com- 
mittee: 

—Continued publicity concerning the 
practical feasibility of carrying out most types 
of construction work during the winter 
months. This applied to projects large and 
small ranging from the commencement of 
major projects to small repair or renovation 
jobs around the home. 

—Distribution of literature concerning 
economical wintertime construction tech- 
niques in the field of municipal engineering 
construction work in order to stimulate more 
activity in this field under the provisions of 
the Municipal Winter Works Incentive 
Program. 

—Inclusion of multiple-unit housing in 
future winter-built housing incentive programs. 


—Inclusion in the Municipal Winter 
Works Incentive Program of municipal serv- 
ices that are required to be installed by 
builders and developers in their projects and 
which later are incorporated as part of the 
municipal system. It was noted that this 
arrangement was becoming more prevalent 
and it was believed that builders could be 
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relied on to respond to incentives with 
alacrity, thereby increasing the amount of 
winter work. 

—Stepped-up research concerning winter- 
time construction techniques. 


CMA Brief Urges Lower Taxes 
For Individuals, Corporations 


Lower corporation and personal income 
taxes to ensure the continuation of current 
prosperity were urged by the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association in a pre-budget brief 
last month to the Cabinet. The CMA cited 
the success of the U.S. tax cut a year ago 
as good reason for a similar move in Canada. 


Helps Provide Employment 


The stimulus of such a reduction would, 
by maintaining a higher level of economic 
growth, help provide employment for the 
rapidly growing labour force, the Association 
delegation said. 


“A lowering of tax rates, instead of adding 
to the federal deficit, would stimulate in- 
dustry and increase employment, resulting in 
higher revenues from taxes on profits, in- 
comes and sales of goods.” 


The CMA said that certain tax incentives 
should not be used generally as a substitute 
for needed tax reductions. The tax incentive 
to promote research should be applicable to 
all research, not merely increased research. 


As it has since the levy was introduced, the 
Association urged the repeal of the sales tax 
on production machinery and apparatus. And 
exemption should be provided in the statute 
for all articles and materials that enter into 
the cost of manufacture or production of 
goods. 


Adds to Costs 


The effect of the impost, since it became 
operative in the middle of 1963, has been 
to penalize Canadian manufacturers by 
adding to their production costs. 


“This has made their position increasingly 
vulnerable in the face of foreign competition, 
which does not have to bear this double 
taxation burden. In the light of the improved 
revenue position, which is fast moving to- 
ward budgetary balance, repeal of the tax 
would be timely and stimulating.” 


Pressures to weaken Canada’s antidumping 
laws must be vigorously resisted, the lengthy 
brief continued. “Without a strong antidump- 
ing law, Canadian industry would be entirely 
at the mercy of the stronger industrialized 
nations, whose end-of-run surpluses, _ if 
dumped into Canada, could seriously disrupt 
the domestic market beyond all proportion 
to the actual value of the imports.” 
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Prospects for 1965 Inspire Optimism 
Tempered with Caution—Sharp 


In 1964, Canada’s Gross’ National 
Product rose by 8 per cent, employment was 
up by 3.6 per cent, imports increased 21 per 
cent, and the prospects for 1965 inspire 
optimism tempered with caution. This was 
the situation outlined by Hon. Mitchell 
Sharp, Minister of Trade and Commerce, in 
his annual year-end report and economic 
forecast. 


The Minister reported that almost every 
facet of the economy shared in the advance- 
ment during the year as the GNP rose 8 per 
cent over 1963; in real terms, by 6 per cent. 


Total industrial production increased by 
nearly 9 per cent, with gains in all major 
industrial groups. 


The labour situation improved appreciably 
over the year. Despite more rapid growth in 
the labour force, new jobs have more than 
kept pace with new entrants into the labour 
market. 


Total employment was on the average 3.6 
per cent higher in 1964 than in 1963. Unem- 
ployment was 12 per cent lower. On a 
seasonally adjusted basis, unemployed persons 
now comprise less than 5 per cent of the 
labour force. 


The report credits technological advance 
and other forces with contributing to the more 
effective use of productive resources, which 
results in higher real incomes and lower costs. 
These in turn strengthen the position of Cana- 
dian products in both domestic and foreign 
markets and thereby contribute to expanded 
sales and more employment. 


Residential building increased in value by 
about one-fifth from 1963 to 1964. The ex- 
tension of the winter housing bonus for a 
second season has insured a strong start in 
this field for 1965. 

Export sales increased 21 per cent over the 
first ten months of 1964, compared with the 
same period in 1963. The value of exports for 
the full year is expected to reach $8.2 billion 
compared with $7.0 billion in 1963. . 

Exports to each of Canada’s principal 
foreign markets increased in 1964. Sales to 
the United States rose less than total exports 
but were still up by 12 per cent on the basis 
of a ten-month comparison. 

Canada’s balance of payments deficit de- 
creased from $436,000,000 in the first nine 
months of 1963 to $280,000,000 in the same 
period in 1964. 

The international economic outlook for 
1965 is generally favourable, though disturb- 
ing elements are also present, according to 
the report. 
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Looking ahead to 1965, Mr. Sharp fore- 
sees: 

—Continued growth, but at a slower rate 
than in 1964; 

—A substantial rise of between 10 and 15 
per cent over 1964 in capital spending; 

—Above average wheat exports, though 
well below the record levels of the past two 
years; 

—Possibility of a sharper rise in imports 
than in exports; 

—TIncreased economic activity leading to a 
larger deficit in external balance of pay- 
ments. 


The Minister warns that periods of economic 
expansion have traditionally been followed 
by contraction. The current expansion has 
already lasted beyond the normal span of a 
cyclical upswing. “Thus, as growth proceeds, 
it will be important to avoid the kind of 
unfounded optimism and speculative excesses 
that so often in the past have led to malad- 
justment and decline.” 


Saskatchewan Second Province 
To Set Up Women’s Bureau 


Miss Mary Rocan was appointed last month 
as supervisor of Saskatchewan’s newly- 
organized women’s bureau, a division of the 
Labour Standards Branch, Department of 
Labour. 

Miss Rocan, a native of Saskatchewan, has 
been associated in the provincial civil service 
with labour and welfare matters since 1936, 
having served as secretary of the Minimum 
Wage Board, and for the past 12 years as 
assistant director of the Labour Standards 
Branch. 

This is the second provincial women’s 
bureau to be set up since the establishment 
of the Women’s Bureau in the federal De- 
partment of Labour in 1954. Ontario set up 
a Women’s Bureau in 1963. 


In Parliament Last Month 


(page numbers refer to Hansard) 


During December, the House gave second 
and third reading to a bill to amend the 
Merchant Seamen Compensation Act. It also 
concurred in the second report of the special 
joint committee on the Canada Pension Plan. 

On December 18, Bill C-131 to amend the 
Merchant Seamen Compensation Act (L.G., 
Nov. 1964, p. 938) was given second and 
third reading and passed (p. 11345). 

On December 17, the House concurred in 
the second report of the special joint com- 
mittee of the Senate and the House of Com- 
mons on the Canada Pension Plan (p. 
11270). 


Provincial Hours of Work Legislation 


Legal regulation of hours of work has proceeded rather slowly 
in Canada, in contrast to labour legislation of other types 


In contrast to some other types of labour legislation, the legal regulation of 
hours of work in Canada has proceeded rather slowly. 


British Columbia reduced its maximum work week of 48 hours (which it had 
adopted in 1923) to 44 hours in 1946. Alberta adopted a 48-hour week in 1945, 
reduced maximum weekly hours to 44 in its four largest cities in 1952, and extended 
the 44-hour limit to all centres with a population of over 5,000 in 1961. The 48- 
hour week remains in effect in the remainder of the province. 


Saskatchewan introduced a 44-hour week in its first hours of work law, 
enacted in 1947, but found it necessary to relax the 44-hour standard, permitting 
a 48-hour week to be worked in the smaller towns and villages, with the result 
that the 44-hour week applies to approximately 70 per cent of all non-farm wage- 
earners in the province. 


In Manitoba’s first hours law, passed in 1949, a 48-hour week was set for men 
and a 44-hour week for women. This legislation has since its inception been 
applicable only to the larger and more industrialized centres of the province. 
Ontario has not moved from the 48-hour week which it put into effect in 1944. 


The above summary points up the difficulty that has been encountered in 
raising the standard of working hours in a law covering almost all industry in the 
province or a large part of it. 


No other province has enacted a general hours of work law. A Nova Scotia 
Act passed in 1935 was never put into force and the 1933 Quebec law respecting 
the Limiting of Working Hours, although still on the statute books, remains a dead 
letter.* The system of decrees in force in Quebec under the Collective Agreement 
Act plays a significant role in the limitation and control of working hours in that 
province, and for some classes of workers hours are regulated in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. There is also authority in the new Minimum Wage Act of Nova 
Scotia for the Minimum Wage Board to establish in minimum wage orders the 
regular working period and the maximum number of hours that may be worked 
regularly in any industry or occupation. Apart from a law governing working hours 
in shops, there is little regulation of hours in Newfoundland and practically no 
legal limitation of hours in Prince Edward Island. 


This article refers briefly to other statutes that limit working hours. but is for 
the most part a study of the five general hours of work laws in effect in Ontario and 
the four western provinces. It describes these laws, the standards which they 
impose, and the circumstances under which exceptions are permitted from the 
standard. The administrative orders currently in effect under these laws are listed, 
showing the classes of employment in the various provinces for which it has been 
found necessary to make exceptions, and the alternative standards prescribed. 


* These Acts empowered the administrative authorities to limit hours. The Quebec Act 
was designed to spread employment. 
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METHODS OF REGULATING WORKING HOURS 


Government regulation of hours of work in 
Canada takes two different forms. One means 
of regulation is to set a maximum number of 
hours per day and per week beyond which 
an employee must not work. Those provinces 
that have adopted this type of regulation have 
found it necessary to provide for exceptions 
for work that must be carried on outside the 
limits laid down for employees generally. Ex- 


ceptions are authorized in orders or regula- 
tions of the administrative board. 


Other provinces regulate hours through the 
requirement that an overtime rate must be 
paid if work is continued beyond specified 
daily and weekly hours. In these provinces, 
toc, it has not been found possible to apply 
the law without exceptions. 


GENERAL HOURS OF WORK LAWS 


Five provinces have general hours of work 
laws. Three—Ontario, British Columbia and 
Alberta—have laws of the type that sets 
daily and weekly limits on working hours. 

Hours are limited in Ontario to 8 in a day 
and 48 in a week, and in British Columbia to 
8 in a day and 44 in a week. In Alberta, the 
limits are 8 and 44 hours in all centres with 
a population of more than 5,000, and 8 and 
48 hours in the remainder of the province. 

Two provinces—Manitoba and _  Saskat- 
chewan—and the Yukon Territory have laws 
of the second type. They do not limit the 
hours which may be worked in a day or in 
a week but require the payment of one and 
one-half times the regular rate after a specified 
number of daily or weekly hours. 

To prevent the working of excessively long 
hours, the Saskatchewan Legislature, which 
was the first to introduce this type of hours 
legislation, amended its law in 1958 to enable 
the Government to limit daily hours to 12 by 
regulation. To date only one such regula- 
tion has been made, applying to highway con- 
struction and maintenance. 


The Manitoba law, which applies only to 
the chief industrial areas of the province, 
requires payment of the overtime (time and 
one-half) rate after 8 and 48 hours (44 for 
women). 

The Saskatchewan Act requires the pay- 
ment of the same overtime rate after 8 and 
44 hours but, by administrative order, a 48- 
hour week may be worked in workplaces 
(other than factories) in the smaller centres 
before the overtime rate must be paid. 

The Labour Provisions Ordinance of the 
Yukon Territory* requires time and one-half 
the regular rate to be paid after 8 and 44 
hours in shops and after 8 and 48 hours in 
other employment, except mines, for which 8- 
and 48-hour limits are set. 


An Hours of Work Act in Newfoundland’, 
which applies only to shops, is another ex- 
ample of this type of law. It limits working 
hours of shop employees to 8 in a day and 
40 in a week unless one and one-half times 
the regular rate is paid. 


OTHER LEGISLATION RESTRICTING HOURS 


In the five provinces with no hours of work 
law, other types of statutes regulate working 
hours in certain industries and areas of the 
province. 


Quebec Collective Agreement Act 


In Quebec, hours of work are regulated 
for about 250,000 employees by the exten- 
sion of the provisions of collective agree- 
ments under the Collective Agreement Act. 
Under this Act, certain terms of a collective 
agreement, including those dealing with hours 
and wages, may be made binding on all em- 
ployers and employees in the industry con- 
cerned, provided the parties to the agreement 
represent a sufficient proportion of the in- 
dustry. 

The standards made binding under this 
procedure are contained in a degree, which 
has the force of law. Approximately 105 
decrees applying to construction, manufactur- 
ing, barbering and hairdressing, commercial 
establishments and other industries and serv- 
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icesSuare Jn. effect, .Ol.imese: decrees, sl Seapply 
throughout the province, and the remainder 
to a certain district. 

The decrees set a regular work week, to be 
divided into 5, 54 or 6 working days, as the 
case may be. Daily hours must be worked 
within a fixed period. All hours worked in 
excess of the regular work week or, in other 
instances, outside the time limits determined 
in the decree are to be considered as over- 
time and paid for at a premium rate. In 
some decrees the conditions governing over- 
time work are precisely specified. 

For example, the decree relating to the 
dress industry, which has _ province-wide 
jurisdiction, sets a regular work week of 372 
hours, divided into five working days, Mon- 
day to Friday, inclusive, from 8 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. with an interval of one hour for 
lunch. Overtime rates begin after 374 hours 
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of work. Not more than eight hours of over- 
time are permitted in each week during the 
first four working days, and not more than 
two hours in a day. All work, including over- 
time, is prohibited after 6:30 p.m. Monday 
to Thursday and after 4:30 p.m. on Friday. 
No work may be done on Saturday during 
four months of the year; during the other 
eight months work on Saturday may be per- 
formed only between 8 a.m. and noon and 
subject to specified conditions, one of which 
is prior notification to the Joint Committee 
charged with the administration of the decree. 
Work on Sunday is prohibited. The premium 
overtime rate under this decree is time and 
one-half the applicable minimum hourly 
rate. 

Although there are many variations from 
industry to industry and from one region to 
another, weekly hours set by the decrees 
generally vary between 40 and 48 hours, 
and in a substantial number fall between 40 
and 44 hours. In the fur trade (retail and 
wholesale), a standard work week of 36 
hours is now in effect. On the other hand, 
some decrees fix a regular work week of 50 
hours or more, e.g., tavern employees, 52 
hours; trucking, 50 and 54 hours; building 
materials, 55 hours; gasoline and service 
station employees, 54-60 hours. Night watch- 
men may work 60 or even 72 hours. 


Industrial Standards Acts 


Industrial standards legislation in six prov- 
inces—Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta—provides for a similar system of 
hour and wage regulation. These laws enable 
the hours and wages agreed upon at a con- 
ference of employers and employees called 
by the Minister of Labour on petition of 
employer or employee representatives of an 
industry to be made obligatory on all persons 
in the industry in a defined zone, if the 
Government is satisfied that the participants 
constitute “a proper and sufficient representa- 
tion” of the industry. The standards agreed 
on are set out in an industrial standards 
schedule, which is given legal effect by Order 
in Council. In some provinces annual vaca- 
tion and public holiday provisions also may 
be included in industrial standards schedules. 

The industrial standards Acts have been 
used most extensively in the building trades, 
barbering and clothing industries. In Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, they have been 
applied only to the building trades. The New- 
foundland Act was enacted in 1963 and has 
not yet been given practical effect. 

In Ontario, in which wider use of this type 
of law has been made than in any other prov- 
ince, 152 schedules were in force in 1963, 
regulating, in designated zones, nine categories 
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of construction trades, barbering and the retail 
gasoline service industry. They included also 
seven schedules covering various categories 
of the garment industry, fur manufacturing 
and the manufacture of hard furniture, for 
each of which the entire province is designated 
as one zone. 


Industrial standards schedules fix regular 
or standard hours of work, and, in most prov- 
inces, state that such hours are to be worked 
within a fixed period, e.g., between 8 a.m. 
and 5 p.m. Monday to Friday. For work out- 
side established working periods a premium 
overtime rate must be paid (frequently time 
and one-half the minimum rate set by the 
schedule for a specified number of hours and 
double time thereafter). In Ontario and 
Alberta, a permit from the local advisory 
committee set up to help administer the 
schedule is usually required for overtime 
work. 


Manitoba Construction Industry Wages Act 


In Manitoba, the Construction Industry 
Wages Act regulates hours as well as wages. 
It provides for the setting of minimum rates 
of wages and maximum hours of work at 
regular rates for employees in the construc- 
tion industry, on the recommendations of a 
board equally representative of employers 
and employees, with a public member as 
chairman. 


A board, in making its recommendations, 
must take into consideration collective agree- 
ments and prevailing wages and hours in the 
part of the industry under its jurisdiction. 
(Separate boards have been established for 
heavy construction projects such as roads and 
bridges, major building construction projects 
in Greater Winnipeg and throughout the 
province, and other rural building construc- 
tion projects.) The Act applies to private as 
well as public construction work. 

Under the present schedule of wages and 
hours for the construction industry in 
Manitoba, a 40- or 424-hour work week (the 
maximum number of hours to be worked at 
straight-time rates) is in effect for most 
classifications of construction work in the 
Greater Winnipeg area, and a 48-hour week 
in the rest of the province. 

Workers engaged in public road and bridge 
work (i.e., done under contract with the pro- 
vincial Government) in any part of the prov- 
ince except Winnipeg may work a maximum 
of 120 hours in each two-week period at 
straight-time rates. 

Hours worked in excess of the maximum 


- set in the schedule must be paid for at time 


and one-half the applicable minimum hourly 
rate. Double time must be paid for work on 
Sunday. 
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Other Laws 


In New Brunswick, the Minimum Employ- 
ment Standards Act, which is applicable to 
any place of employment other than a private 
home or a farm, sets limits on the hours 
which women and boys under 18 may work 
but does not limit working hours of men. 
Hours of women and boys under 18 are 
limited to 9 in a day and 48 in a week, unless 
special permission to work longer hours is 
obtained from the Minister of Labour. 

There are also provisions limiting hours 
in some of the factory Acts and in mining 
legislation. In some provinces (New Bruns- 
wick, Ontario and British Columbia), legisla- 
tion requiring the payment of “fair wages” on 
public works, i.e., works done under con- 
tract with the provincial Government, restricts 
the hours which workers on such projects 
may work. 


Minimum Wage Orders 


There is some indirect control of hours 
through the application of minimum wage 
orders, since in all provinces except Saskatch- 
ewan the board that establishes minimum 
rates of wages is also empowered to fix the 
minimum wage payable for overtime work. 
In Saskatchewan, all overtime pay require- 
ments are laid down in the Hours of Work 
Act or orders under it. 

A minimum wage order that has consider- 
able significance with regard to working 


hours because of its wide coverage is 
General Minimum Wage Order 4 in Quebec. 
This is a blanket order applying to all 
workers in the province except (1) workers 
governed by decrees (2) farm workers (3) 
domestic servants and (4) employees covered 
by other (special) minimum wage orders. 
Order 4 covers an estimated 800,000 em- 
ployees. 


The minimum rates set by Order 4 apply 
to a “regular work week” of 48 hours, after 
which an overtime rate of one and one-half 
times the minimum rate must be paid. The 
overtime provision is applicable, for the 
most part, to hourly-rated workers. Workers 
who are paid a fixed weekly, monthly or 
yearly wage and whose earnings exceed a 
specified weekly amount are not entitled to 
overtime pay. 


The minimum wage regulations in Mani- 
toba also are of some importance with re- 
gard to working hours because of their 
application in those parts of the province 
in which the hours provisions of the Employ- 
ment Standards Act do not apply. These 
regulations set standard hours of work of 48 
in a week for men and 44 for women, and 
require payment of time and one-half the 
minimum rate for any time worked in excess 
of standard hours. These regulations consti- 
tute the only control of hours, except with 
regard to the construction industry, in the 
areas in which they apply. 


COVERAGE OF HOURS OF WORK LAWS AND ADMINISTRATIVE AUTHORITY 


All five hours of work laws have a wide 
application. Two, those of British Columbia 
and Manitoba, cover the industries named in 
a Schedule. 

Professional workers and managerial per- 
sonnel are commonly excluded from hours 
of work legislation. Persons qualified to 
practise a profession under certain Acts of 
the Legislature are excluded by regulation 
in British Columbia and Ontario. In Mani- 
toba, any professional workers qualified to 
practise under legislation governing the 
practice of their professions are excepted from 
the definition of “employee” in the Employ- 
ment Standards Act. In Alberta, chartered 
accountants and lawyers, and in Saskatchewan, 
medical doctors, lawyers and _ chartered 
accountants, are excluded by regulation. 
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The Saskatchewan Act does not apply to 
employees employed solely in a managerial 
capacity, and in the event of a dispute the 
Minister of Labour has exclusive power to 
determine whether a person is at any time 
employed in such capacity. Persons holding a 
position of supervision or management or 
employed in a confidential capacity are ex- 
empted from hours limitations in Alberta, 
British Columbia and Ontario, and in case 
of dispute as to whether a person is so 
employed the decision of the board is final. 
They are not. specifically excluded in 
Manitoba. Persons employed in family under- 
takings are excluded in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. 

The application of the Acts and the ad- 
ministrative authority in each case are set 
out below. 
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All emplovment except farm labour 


Municipal constables excluded 


Applies to industries in Schedule, in- 
cluding mining, manufacturing, ship~- 
building, electrical works, logging, con- 
struction, barbering, mercantile, baking, 
catering, Christmas tree industry, ele- 
vator operators, hotel clerks, truck 
drivers, bus operators, stationary steam 
engineers, bartenders, cemetery workers 


Funeral! directing, farming, horticulture, 
domestic service, commercial fishing, 
municipal firemen, salesmen, profes- 
sional workers and a few other occupa- 


Applies to industries in Schedule, in- 
cluding mining, manufacturing, barber- 
ing, hairdressing, offices, mercantile, 
insurance, baking, milk processing and 
distribution, catering, road transport, 
elevator operators, hotel clerks 


Municipal and other public bodies and 
travelling salesmen excluded 


Province Name of Act Application 
Alberta Alberta Labour Act, Part I 
(RS AG1955; cf 167) and domestic service 
British Hours of Work Act 
Columbia (R.S.B.C. 1960, c. 182) 
Ontario Hours of Work and Industrial undertakings 
Vacations with Pay Act 
(R.S.O. 1960, c. 181) 
tions excluded 
Manitoba Employment Standards 
Act, Part III (1957, 
c. 20) applies to chief in- 
dustrial areas ot the 
provincef 
Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act Most employment 


(1959, c. 98) 


Farming, ranching, market gardening, 
domestic service and municipal firemen 
excluded 


Administrative Authority 


Board of Industrial Relations 


Board of Industrial Relations 


Industry and Labour Board 


Manitoba Labour Board* 


Labour Standards Branch of 
the Department of Labour 


*The Board’s duties are limited for the most part to the granting of exemptions from the overtime pay requirement. 
Enforcement of the hours provisions of the Act (Sections 27, 28 and 29) is not a responsibility of the Department of Labour 
or of the Board. These provisions give rise to civil action only. 

+Greater Winnipeg area, Brandon, Portage la Prairie, Flin Flon, Selkirk, and the Local Government Districts of Snow 
Lake, Lynn Lake and Mystery Lake. 


POWER OF ADMINISTRATIVE BOARDS TO MAKE EXCEPTIONS 
MAXIMUM HOURS LAWS 


The three laws that set daily and weekly 
limits on working hours provide for excep- 
tions in certain circumstances. In so doing, 
they recognize the need for some flexibility, 
in the manner of the first International La- 
bour Convention on hours of work, the 
Hours of Work (Industry) Convention, 
adopted in 1919. (This was also the first Con- 
vention the International Labour Organiza- 
tion adopted). In their, provisions authorizing 
exceptions, the British Columbia and Alberta 
laws, which were enacted in 1923 and 1936, 


respectively, follow the wording of the 
Convention. 
British Columbia 


In British Columbia, the Board of In- 
dustrial Relations has authority to make 
regulations permitting exceptions from the 
8- and 44-hour limits set by the Act in case 
of preparatory or complementary work (see 
the order permitting engineers, firemen, oilers 
or greasers to work one additional hour a 
day), work which is essentially seasonal or 
intermittent, and work which must be car- 
ried on continuously by a succession of shifts. 

Temporary exceptions may be allowed 
(also by regulation) to permit employers to 
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deal with exceptional cases of pressure of 
work. 

The Board is required to fix the maximum 
additional hours that may be worked in each 
case. 

In making orders under this authority, the 
Board has taken into consideration the nature 
and location of the work—it has, for instance, 
set limits of 10 and 52 hours for work in 
resort hotels in unorganized territory during 
the summer season—and in a number of in- 
stances has permitted the averaging of hours, 
thus providing for some variation from week 
to week. Hours of workers in the logging in- 
dustry, in drug stores and. in retail florists’ 
shops may be averaged over a period of two 
successive weeks; the order for milk delivery 
men permits averaging over a period of seven 
weeks. The latter order and the order for drug 
stores, however, permit averaging subject to 
specified daily and weekly limits. 

Delivery men in the baking industry are 
exempted from the daily limit and, as in a 
number of other provinces, shop workers are 
permitted to work an 11-hour day on one 
day of the week. The latter order applies to 
shops outside the larger centres. In both these 
instances the adjustment permitted in daily 
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hours must be made within the weekly limit 
of 44 hours. 


The Board has permitted some classes of 
workers to work such hours in addition to 
the 8 and 44 imposed by the Act as may be 
necessary to meet the requirements of the 
industry. Both bus operators and truck drivers 
are in this category. Workers engaged in 
emergency repairs are allowed such hours as 
(but not more than) may be necessary to 
prevent serious loss to, or interruption in the 
operation of, the undertaking. 


Two orders relate to seasonal work. Per- 
sons employed in the lithographing industry 
and those employed in the manufacture of 
wooden containers for the shipment of fish, 
fruit and vegetables may during the busy 
season work such hours in excess of 8 and 44 
as may be necessary from time to time to fill 
urgent orders. 


In the trucking industry, instead of attempt- 
ing to enforce restrictions on hours, the Board 
requires the payment of progressive over- 
time rates of pay as a penalty for work- 
ing hours in excess of specified limits. 
These requirements, which are laid down 
in a minimum wage order for the industry, 
are that time and one-half the regular rate 
must be paid for the first 24 hours or less 
worked in excess of 84 hours in a day, and 
double time after 11 hours. If overtime is not 
calculated on a daily basis, time and one-half 
must be paid after 47 hours in a week.* There 
is also provision for the Board to vary the 
overtime rates of pay and to permit other 
arrangements (e.g., to meet the conditions of 
the “long distance haul” or to provide pay- 
ment by the mile, ton or trip) by approving 
the relevant terms of a collective agreement. 

Bus drivers are permitted to work such 
hours in excess of 8 and 44 as may be neces- 
sary to meet the requirements of public trans- 
portation, and, under the terms of the 
minimum wage order governing this occupa- 
tion, must be paid time and one-half their 
regular rate after 84 hours in a day or, where 
daily hours do not exceed 84, after 47 hours 
in a week. The overtime rate is not payable 
for the waiting time of a bus operator 
when occupied on special trips, charter trips, 
excursions or overloads, for lay-over time 
or for any waiting time resulting from some 
factor beyond the employer’s control. 

Workers engaged in certain occupations in 
the logging industry (maintenance and pre- 
paratory work necessary to prevent inter- 
ruption of normal production schedules); 
most employees in fish-processing (except 





office employees, guards, fire wardens, store 
clerks, stockroom men or commissary men 
and oil station attendants in organized ter- 
ritory); and workers in cook and bunk houses 
in connection with an industrial undertaking 
in unorganized territory are exempted from 
the hours limits set by the Act. Though their 
hours of work are unrestricted, these workers 
(with some exceptions) are subject to over- 
time pay requirements. Employees in cook 
and bunk-house occupations are entitled to 
payment of overtime on a monthly rather 
than the usual daily and weekly basis. These 
employees must be paid time and one-half 
after 191 hours in a month. 


An undertaking or class of undertakings 
may be wholly or partly exempted from 
the Act. An exemption may be seasonal or 
year-round. Fruit and vegetable canning, 
geophysical exploration, pipeline construc- 
tion, oil well drilling and service industries, 
and the grass dehydration industry have been 
so exempted. Except for grass dehydration, 
each of these industries is subject to the over- 
time pay requirements of the appropriate 
minimum wage order. Workers engaged in 
geophysical exploration must be paid the 
overtime rate after 191 hours in a month. 


Fresh fruit and vegetable processing is 
another example of an industry that has 
been subject to the payment of progressive 
overtime rates (time and one-half for the 
first 2 hours after 9 in a day, double time 
after 11 hours, and, where overtime is not 
paid on a daily basis, time and one-half 
after 54 hours in a week). These overtime 
rates have been applicable during the summer 
season only. A new minimum wage order 
effective on July 2, 1965, will, however, change 
the overtime pay conditions for this industry, 
requiring the overtime rate to be _ paid 
throughout the year after 8 hours in a day 
or 48 hours in a week. 


Professional workers and commercial 
travellers also are exempted from the opera- 
tion of the Act. 

The British Columbia Act has, in addition, 
a provision enabling the board by written in- 
dividual permit to allow extra working hours 
“to overcome emergent conditions that may 
arise from time to time,” provided such extra 
hours are not inimical to the interests of the 
employee. Temporary exemption permits are 
issued only on clear indication of their neces- 
sity, and the Board must be satisfied that 
the additional working hours applied for 
will not be more than will suffice for the 
extra pressure of work. In order that strict 
control may be kept over the working of 


*Under the authority of the Male Minimum Wage Act, the Board has set the same overtime rates for 
ambulance drivers and attendants in Vancouver, Victoria and their environs and New Westminster, an occupa- 


tion not subject to the Hours of Work Act. 
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overtime, permits issued by departmental In- 
dustrial Relations Officers stationed in parts 
of the province outside Vancouver and 
Victoria may cover a period not longer than 
two weeks. 

The Act provides also that, in exceptional 
cases where it is recognized that 8- and 44- 
hour limits cannot be applied, collective 
agreement provisions concerning daily and/ 
or weekly hours may be given the force of 
regulations by the Board (i.e., permitted in 
lieu of the standards in the Act), provided 
average weekly hours over the number of 
weeks covered by the agreement do not 
exceed 44. 

Although 44 hours remain the maximum 
work week in British Columbia, except with 
a permit or where an hours of work regula- 
tion permits longer hours, it is significant to 
note that the 40-hour standard is increasingly 
becoming the point after which the overtime 
rate must be paid. 

This is being effected through the Board’s 
power to set an overtime rate in minimum 
wage orders. Both the Hours of Work Act and 
the Minimum Wage Acts are administered 
by the Board of Industrial Relations. Where 
the Board, exercising authority conferred on 
it by the Hours of Work Act, permits the 
working hours of an employee to exceed the 
statutory limits, it may make an order under 
the Minimum Wage Acts fixing the minimum 
wage to be paid for the overtime. As indi- 
cated above, the overtime rate established by 
the Board has been time and one-half the 
regular rate. 

Until 1953 the Board had authority only 
to fix an overtime rate payable after 44 hours. 
Amendments made in that year, however, 
gave the Board power to set an overtime rate 
payable after a lesser number of weekly 
hours than 44. The amendments enabled the 
Board to establish uniform working condi- 
tions throughout an industry. Previously, 
large numbers of employees covered by col- 
lective agreements had enjoyed a work week 
of 40 hours or less, while other employees 
not protected by such agreements worked a 
44-hour week. Under its new authority, the 
Board instituted a policy of requiring the 
overtime rate to be paid after 8 and 40 hours. 

Payment of the overtime rate after 8 and 
40 hours was required in pipeline construc- 
tion, oil well drilling and service industries 
in 1956 and in shipbuilding and the con- 
struction industry in 1960. The 40-hour stand- 
ard work week now applies also in factories, 
shops, offices, hotels and catering (including 
resort hotels), laundries, fish processing, and 
the funeral service business, to elevator 
operators, machinists and moulders, and to 
the refrigeration and sheet metal trades and 
from January 2, 1965 will apply to stationary 
steam engineers and to the mining industry. 
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Although a 44-hour week still obtains as 
the point at which the overtime rate is pay- 
able in a considerable number of orders, 
the Board’s policy appears to be that the 
punitive rate is to be paid after 40 hours 
wherever conditions permit, with the aim of 
encouraging employers to reduce the work 
week to 40 hours. 


Alberta 


In its substantive provision regarding hours 
of work, the Alberta Labour Act limits the 
working hours of an employee in any in- 
dustry to 8 in a day and 48 in a week of not 
more than six working days. 


Because it was anticipated that a reduc- 
tion in these limits might be practicable at a 
later date, the Act permits the administrative 
board—Board of Industrial Relations—after 
an inquiry to set a lower maximum work-day 
and work-week than those prescribed in the 
Act. Under this authority, limits of 8 and 44 
hours were set by administrative order in 
1952 for the chief urban centres of the prov- 
ince. The coverage of this order was extended 
in 1961 to all centres with a population of 
over 5,000. To make for flexibility, it is 
provided in the order that, where a 44-hour 
limit is impractical, weekly hours may be 
averaged over a _ consecutive four-week 
period, so long as not more than 48 hours 
are worked in any one week. In the rest of 
the province the 8- and 48-hour limits set 
by the Act apply. 


Under the same authority, the Board has 
set a lower maximum work week for a few 
industries, e.g., 40 hours for breweries (ex- 
cluding office staff) throughout the province 
and 40 hours for the foundry industry in the 
City of Calgary. 

In addition to making orders setting a lower 
maximum than 48 hours for any employment, 
the Alberta Board, with the approval of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, may make 
orders providing for permanent or temporary 
exceptions from the limits. prescribed. The 
section permitting exceptions (for seasonal or 
intermittent work, in exceptional cases of 
pressure of work, and for continuous processes 
requiring a succession of shifts) is similar to 
that contained in the British Columbia Act 
and described above. All exceptions granted 
must be gazetted and on publication have the 
same effect as if incorporated in the Act. 

Further, the Board has power, after inquiry 
and with the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, to exempt an industry 
in whole or in part from the operation of 
Part I (Hours of Work). As in British 
Columbia, the Board may grant an exemption 
on a permanent basis or during the busy 
season. 
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Since the Alberta Labour Act is an omni- 
bus Act covering minimum wages and 
numerous other matters as well as hours of 
work, the Board of Industrial Relations, 
which is responsible for the administration 
of the whole Act, is able, in making an 
order, to exempt a class of workers both 
from the hours limitations of Part I and from 
the overtime pay requirements prescribed by 
and under Part II (Minimum Wages). Most 
of the Board’s orders granting exemptions 
are both hours of work and minimum wage 
orders. 


Under Part II, the Board has authority to 
fix the minimum wage payable for “overtime,” 
which is defined as time worked by an 
employee in excess of 9 hours in a day and 
48 hours in a week, or in excess of any 
lesser number of daily or weekly hours 
prescribed by the Board under Part I. The 
Board in its general minimum wage orders 
has fixed the minimum wage payable for 
overtime as not less than time and one-half 
the regular rate. 


The Board has made special orders for a 
considerable number of industries, permitting 
them to work a fixed number of hours in 
excess of the limits prescribed and at the 
same time exempting the employers concerned 
from the requirement to pay the (time and 
one-half) overtime rate for such extra hours. 


Such orders cover truck drivers outside 
of cities (who are allowed to work 10 and 
50 hours at straight-time rates), taxi drivers, 
and ambulance drivers and attendants (both 
classes may work 10 and 60 hours at straight 
time). Other orders cover highway construc- 
tion, logging and sawmills in rural areas, 
cooks, night watchmen, etc., in work camps, 
geophysical exploration, land surveying and 
the oil well service industry, all of which 
are permitted to work 208 hours in a month 
at straight time, with or without a daily limit, 
depending on the order. 


Some classes of employees (various cate- 
gories of salesmen, chartered accountants and 
lawyers, and persons in certain job classifica- 
tions in the geophysical exploration, oil well 
service and land surveying industries) are 
exempted altogether from hours limitations 
and the overtime pay requirement. 


In its order for the pipeline construction 
industry, the Board took into consideration 
both the part of the industry that was organ- 
ized and the part that was not. The intent 
of the Board was that the statutory hours of 
work should apply unless a collective agree- 
ment had been entered into establishing a 
40-hour week, in which case the hours of 
work established by the agreement would 
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become the normal hours of work for pur- 
poses of the order. Thus the order sets as 
normal hours of work either 8 and 48 or 
the hours fixed by a collective agreement 
where such hours are 40 in a week and a daily 
maximum in excess of 8. Time worked in 
excess of 9 or 48 hours, whichever is 
greater, or in excess of the hours established 
by collective agreement, must be paid for at 
time and one-half the regular rate. 


Ontario 


In Ontario, the working hours of an em- 
ployee in an industrial undertaking may not 
exceed 8 in a day and 48 in a week. 

The Industry and Labour Board, which 
administers the Hours of Work and Vacations 
with Pay Act, may, by regulation, subject 
to the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, prescribe industrial undertakings 
or branches of undertakings in which the 
maximum hours permitted by the Act may 
be exceeded and may fix the extent of such 
eXCess. 

The regulations under the Act are of 
general application and limit overtime to 100 
hours in each year for each employee. To 
work such overtime, however, specific 
authorization must be obtained from the 
Board. Greater leeway is granted to engineers, 
watchmen, firemen, shippers and other per- 
sons engaged in non-productive work, who 
may, with board approval, work 12 hours’ 
overtime in each week. 


The Board may also authorize extended 
working hours in an undertaking where in its 
opinion the nature of the work or the perish- 
able nature of the raw material being 
processed, as in the case of the fruit and 
vegetable industry, makes the working of 
overtime necessary. 


For drivers in the highway transportation 
industry engaged in interurban operations, 
and for other employees in the industry such 
as maintenance men and shippers, the Board 
has authorized a maximum of 12 hours of 
overtime in a week in addition to the general 
maximum of 48, making a total of 60 hours. 
The same exemption has been granted for the 
municipal transportation industry. 


An amendment to the Act in 1964 set a 
limit of six hours in a week on the overtime 
which may be worked by young persons 
under 18 (i.e., total working hours of not 
more than 54 in a week), and the Board was 
empowered to fix the minimum rate of wages 
payable for such overtime. 


At present there is no legal requirement 
in Ontario with regard to the payment of a 
premium rate for overtime work. 
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STANDARD HOURS LAWS 


The Manitoba and Saskatchewan laws also 
provide for exceptions. These laws set stand- 
and hours as opposed to maximum hours. 
Working hours are not restricted other than 
through the requirement to pay a penalty rate 
after specified hours. 

The same principle is followed in some 
United States legislation, including the 
federal Fair Labor Standards Act. This type 
of hours regulation was based on the theory 
that the time and one-half overtime rate 
would be a sufficient financial penalty to 
eliminate overtime work except where it was 
strictly necessary. This method also entails 
less administrative work in that there is no 
necessity to grant overtime permits. 

The Saskatchewan Legislature appears to 
have found, however, that some further 
measure of control was necessary, since it 
enacted an amendment enabling the Govern- 
ment to set a daily limit of 12 hours, where 
necessary. This power has been used to 
restrict daily hours in highway construction 
and maintenance. 

The Manitoba law applies to scheduled 
employments and makes no provision for 
the exemption of an industry or undertaking 
from the overtime pay requirement. It does, 
however, permit working hours to be varied 
in certain circumstances without payment of 
the overtime rate. The number of applica- 
tions for exemptions has lessened in recent 
years, indicating that employers have adjusted 
to the requirements of the Act. 

The Saskatchewan law provides for both 
full and partial exemptions from the require- 
ment to pay the overtime rate. Both com- 
plete and partial exemptions have been 
granted, the latter allowing hours in excess of 
44 to be worked before the overtime rate 
applies. Some relaxation of the 44-hour week 
standard has been permitted in the smaller 
communities, and in a number of special 
occupations, some of them seasonal. Workers 
in such workplaces as hotels, restaurants, 
garages, hospitals, nursing homes and educa- 
tional institutions in all areas other than the 
cities are permitted to work a 48-hour week 
before the overtime rate must be paid. 


Saskatchewan 


The Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act, as 
enacted in 1947, provided that no employee 
was to be required or permitted to work 
for more than 8 hours in a day or 44 hours in 
a week, unless he was paid time and one-half 
his regular rate for any time worked after the 
hours specified. It provided also for the main- 
tenance of take-home pay when hours were 
reduced in order to comply with the Act. 

The Act originally was not made applicable 
to all areas of the province. It was applied 
at first to all workplaces in cities, to offices 
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and shops in towns and villages with a 
population of more than 500, and to 
factories anywhere in the province. Coverage 
was further extended in 1949 and 1951, and 
the Act was made applicable to the entire 
province in 1953. 

It was not found practicable, however, to 
apply a generalized 44-hour week standard, 
and, as coverage was extended to the smaller 
towns and villages of the province, regula- 
tions were made permitting workers in work- 
places in the smaller centres (other than 
factories) to work 48 hours in a week before 
the overtime rate applied. Subject to the 
exceptions noted below, at the present time 
the 44-hour week is in force in the 11 cities, 
in offices and shops in 71 larger towns and 
villages, and in factories throughout the prov- 
ince. Elsewhere the 48-hour week is in effect. 

Not included as “factories” are creamer- 
ies, garages and blacksmith or machine shops 
used chiefly for the repair or servicing of 
farm machinery. “Shops” include barber 
shops, beauty parlours, and dry cleaning or 
dyeing establishments but not places where 
farm machinery is sold. 

By administrative order, all the area of 
the province north of Township 62, except 
for the village of La Ronge, the Town of 
Creighton and the municipal district of 
Uranium City, was exempted from the Act. 

As in other provinces, the Act recognizes 
the necessity of providing for some variation 
from ~ the’ “’standards~’’ laid°’' down.’ ‘The 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council is given 
authority to exempt any class of employment 
from the Act or to relax the provisions of 
the Act, subject to specified conditions, for 
seasonal or other industries. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council has 
entirely exempted certain classes of employ- 
ment from the Act, with the result that these 
classes have no entitlement to overtime pay. 
Classes entirely exempt include certain pro- 
fessional workers; milk, bread and soft drink 
salesmen; certain construction workers; 
workers in the logging industry; employees 
engaged in fishing and preparing fish for 
market; caretakers in residential buildings; 
employees in the geophysical and seismo- 
graphical industry; and commercial travellers. 

In addition to the general exemptions 
authorizing a 48-hour week in the smaller 
centres and an exemption permitting a 48- 
hour week for transmission pipeline construc- 
tion, exceptions have been permitted for cer- 
tain classes of workers, and the method most 
often employed is the averaging of working 
hours over a specified period. A number of 
these orders apply to a particular class of 
employees in one city, e.g., the public trans- 
portation (bus) system of the City of Regina. 
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Certain daily newspaper employees in 
cities (editorial, reporting and advertising 
staff, supervisors of delivery boys) are per- 
mitted to average the 44-hour week over a 
month. An employee’s monthly hours of 
work are calculated by multiplying 7 hours 
and 20 minutes by the number of days worked 
in the month. 

Oil truck drivers may average their work- 
ing hours over a year. Thus hours in excess 
of 44 worked in the busy season may be off- 
set by lesser weekly hours worked in the 
slack season. The number of hours of over- 
time that has accumulated to the credit of a 
driver is to be calculated by the employer 
on July 1, and overtime remuneration paid 
within 30 days from that date. 

In certain seasonal work (employees of 
swimming pools and skating rinks in various 
cities) hours may be averaged over a period 
of two consecutive weeks or, in one case, a 
month. 

Public transportation employees in Regina 
are permitted to work a nine-hour day and 
192 hours in a month before the overtime 
rate applies. 

Employees of the civic arena operated by 
the City of North Battleford are, in effect, 
allowed to average the 44-hour week over 
a year. For six months (October 15-April 15) 
they may work a nine-hour day and a total 
of 96 hours in two consecutive weeks, and 
for the rest of the year an 8-hour day and 
40-hour week, before the overtime rate 
applies. 

To take care of the situation where shops 
remain open on one night a week, shop 
employees are allowed to work up to 11 
hours on one day in the week, without over- 
time, provided they do not work more than 
8 hours on any other day or more than 44 
hours in the week. This order applies in 
towns and cities with a population between 
500 and 10,000. 

The Act makes provision also for a special 
arrangement of hours, without payment of 
the overtime rate, where shift work is in- 
volved. The Minister of Labour may, to 
facilitate the rotation of shifts, authorize the 
averaging of the 8-hour day and 44-hour week 
over a prescribed number of weeks. Such an 
arrangement would allow, e.g., the working 
of alternate work weeks of 48 and 40 hours. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council has 
power to declare that the Act will again apply 
to an industry, occupation or class of workers 
previously excluded, in whole or in part. 
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Some conditional exemptions have been re- 
moved and the 44-hour week re-established 
in a number of cases. 


Manitoba 


In Manitoba, shop employees may be re- 
quired to work up to 11 hours in a day on 
one or more fixed days in a week, without 
being paid at the overtime (time and one- 
half) rate, so long as weekly hours remain 
within the standard prescribed by the Act 
(48 hours for men, 44 for women). 

As in Saskatchewan, longer hours may be 
worked, without the payment of overtime 
rates, to facilitate shift operations, provided 
the average hours worked over a specified 
number of weeks do not exceed 48 or 44, 
as the case may be. In such cases, authoriza- 
tion must be obtained from the Manitoba 
Labour Board, which has certain administra- 
tive functions under Part HI of the Employ- 
ment Standards Act—Hours and Conditions 
of Work.* 

The Board may also, on application, 
exempt an employer from the obligation to 
pay men and women overtime rates on a 
different basis when both sexes are employed 
in the same classification and on substantially 
the same work. The employer in such cases 
may be allowed to pay women employees 
overtime rates after 48 hours instead of after 
44 hours in a week. 

Where, in the Board’s opinion, it is not 
feasible or reasonable to apply the hours 
provisions of the Act to an industry or 
branch of an industry, it may, by order, set 
such daily, weekly or monthly hours as may 
seem appropriate, taking into account any 
existing custom or agreement. 

Comparatively few exceptions have been 
allowed in Manitoba. The 1962 and 1963 
Annual Reports of the Manitoba Department 
of Labour do not report the granting of any 
modifications from the overtime provisions 
of the Act. This may be due in part to the 
fact that the Act applies only to the chief 
industrial centres of the province, where a 
considerable degree of trade union organiza- 
tion exists, and in which a higher standard 
of hours than that laid down in the Act may 
be presumed to have been attained. 

A detailed listing of exceptions permitted 
by administrative order follows. The general 
standards imposed by the Acts are again 
stated for purposes of comparison. 





* See table page 12. 
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EXCEPTIONS PERMITTED BY ADMINISTRATIVE ORDER 


Province 


British Columbia 8, 44 
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General Limits 
on Working Hours Exceptions 


Daily Limit May Be Exceeded 
Lumbering, night shift (sawmills, planing mills and shingle mills): 


ne hours in 5 nights, but not more than 9 hours in a night. Regulation 
o. 2 


Engineers or operators, firemen, and oilers or greasers (where there is 
only one shift of such workers): 1 hour a day for preparatory or 
complementary work. Regulation No. 4B 

Mercantile industry (Vancouver, Victoria and their environs and_New 
Westminster excepted): 3 hours on one day of each week (either Friday 
or Saturday) and on the day preceding a statutory holiday which occurs 
on a Saturday, but not more than 44 hours in a week. Regulation No. 29B 


Mercantile indusiry (annual Christmas exemption): 2 hours on any two 
days during the Christmas season. Christmas, 1963, Temporary 


Bakery salesmen (delivery men): no daily limit but weekly hours not to 
exceed 44. Regulation No. 17 
Weekly Limit May Be Exceeded 


Logging industry: 88 hours in two successive weeks (permits averaging) 
but not more than 8 hours in a day. Regulation No. 41 


Retail florists: 88 hours in two successive weeks. Regulation No. 19 


Daily and Weekly Limits May Be Exceeded 

Milk delivery men: 59 hours in a week, provided that, over a period of 
7 weeks, a driver does not work more than 350 hours or more than 
10 hours in a day. Regulation No. 23B 


Resort hotels in unorganized territory June 1—September 30: 10,52. 
Regulation No. 45 


Drug stores (registered apprentices, certified clerks and licentiates of 


pharmacy): 88 hours in two successive weeks but daily hours not to 
exceed 9 and weekly hours not to exceed 48. Regulation No. 16F 


Permitted to Work Such Hours in Excess of 8 and 44 as are Necessary 
(No actual limits imposed) 


Lithographing industry May-October, inclusive. Regulation No. 10 


Manufacture of wooden containers for shipment of fish, fruit, or vege- 
tables June-September, inclusive. Regulation No. 7 


Truck drivers. Regulation No. 23A 
Bus operators. Regulation No. 1A 


Workers engaged in emergency repairs. Regulation No. 6 


Exempted from Hours Limits (Section 3) 

Certain occupations in logging. Fish-processing (not office employees, 
store clerks, etc.). Cook and bunk-house occupations’ in unorganized ter- 
ritory. Regulation No. 3 


Fresh fruit and vegetable industry. Regulation No. 21 


Exempted from Act 


Grass dehydration industry April 1-September 30 (not office employees). 
Regulation No. 35 


Geophysical exploration. Regulation No. 40 


pineins construction, oil well drilling and service industries. Regulation 
Oo. 


Commercial travellers. Regulation No. 39 


Professional workers. Regulation No. 44 
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EXCEPTIONS PERMITTED BY ADMINISTRATIVE ORDER—Continued 


Province 


Alberta 8, 44 (centres 
over 5,000 population) 


8, 48 (rest of prov- 
ince) 


Ontario 8, 48 





General Limits 
on Working Hours Exceptions 


Exempted from both Hours Limits and Overtime (Time and One-Half) Pay 
Requirement (Hours which may be worked at straight-time rates) * 


Ambulance drivers and attendants (operating in or out of Edmonton, 
Calgary and Lethbridge): 10, 60. Order No. 34 


Taxicab drivers: 10, 60. Order No. 30 


Truck drivers (excluding those operating solely within a city): 10, 50. 
Order No. 20 


Cooks, night watchmen, etc., in lumbering and work camps: 10, 208 (10 
in a day, 208 in a month). Order No. 13 


Logging and sawmill employees November 1-March 31, or, with approval 
of board, June 1-October 31: 9, 208. Order No. 12 


Geophysical exploration (field) employees: 208. Order No. 10. 
Land surveying (field) employees: 208. Order No. 24 

Oil well service (field) employees: 208. Order No. 29 

Highway construction employees: 10, 208. Order No. 7 

Irrigation projects April 1-November 30: 9, 54. Alta. Reg. 383/57 


Exempted from Hours Limits but not from Overtime Pay Requirement 


Garage mechanics and service station employees in national parks May 15- 
September 30: 10, 60. Order No. 11 


Se a repair crews April 1-October 31: no limits imposed. Order 
0. 


No Restrictions on Hours and No Entitlement to Overtime Rate 
Chartered accountants and lawyers. Order No. 27 


Commercial travellers and car and machinery salesmen. Order No. 25 


Insurance agents, real estate and security salesmen (exempted from 
Parts I and Il). Order No. 26 


Employees engaged in road construction for a rural municipality. Order 
No. 


Certain classifications in oil well service, land surveying and geophysical 
exploration (the latter excluded from Part I.) Order Nos. 29, 24 and 10 
Social welfare workers, probation officers, dairy inspectors, etc.t Order 
No. 33 


Employees for Whom Board Has Fixed Lower Maximum Hours than 48 
Brewery employees, male (not office staff): 8, 40. Order No. 37 
Foundry employees in Calgary: 8, 40. Order No. 16 


Hotel employees, licensed premises in specified cities and towns: 8, 44. 
Order No. 36 


Pipeline construction employees: 8, 48 or hours fixed by collective agree- 
ment (40 and a daily maximum in excess of 8). Order No. 18 


Engineers, watchmen, firemen, shippers and other persons engaged in non- 
productive work: 12 hours in each week (board approval required). All 
other employees: 100 hours in each year (board approval required). 
Regulation No. 241 


Highway transportation industry (drivers, maintenance men, shippers, 
etc.): 12 hours in each week in excess of 48. Blanket approval granted 
July 1, 1950 


Municipal transportation industry (engineers, firemen, watchmen or on 
shop or track maintenance): 12 hours in each week in excess of 48. 
Blanket approval granted January 2, 1948 


*Time and one-half the regular rate must be paid for any hours worked after these limits. 
+These employees must be granted 14 hours off duty at regular pay for every hour of overtime 


worked. 
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EXCEPTIONS PERMITTED BY ADMINISTRATIVE ORDER—Concluded 


General Limits 
Province on Working Hours Exceptions 


Saskatchewan No limits Full Exemption from the Act 
if one and _ one-half 
times the regular rate 
is paid after 8 and 
44 hours (48 hours Medical doctors, interns, lawyers and students at law. 


in smaller centres) — yitk, bread and soft drink salesmen paid wholly or partly by commission. 


Chartered accountants and students in accountancy in any locality in which 
there is no office of a practising public accountant. O.C. 1197/55 


Highway construction employees. 


Employees engaged in the construction of irrigation projects (not office 
staff). 


Employees in the logging industry (not including office staff and workers 
in a sawmill or planing mill). 


Employees engaged in fishing and preparing fish for market. 
Commercial travellers. 
Caretakers in residential buildings. 


Employees in the geophysical and seismographical industry (not office 
staff). O.C. 1204/55 


Persons employed solely on road construction or maintenance for a rural 
municipality. O.C. 790/58 


Larger school units and persons engaged solely in repair and _construc- 
tion of school buildings in areas other than the cities and (55) larger 
towns and villages. O.C. 796/59 


Persons employed in northern area of province north of Township 62, 
except in village of La Ronge, town of Creighton and municipal district 
of Uranium City. O.C. 674/58 


Hours Permitted before Overtime Rate Applies 


Shops in 5 smaller cities and 71 towns and villages: 11-hour day on one 
day of the week, with not more than 8 hours on other days and weekly 
44 hours to be observed. O.C. 2032/62 


Offices and shops in places other than the cities and 71 towns and villages: 
48-hour week permitted. O.C. 2031/62 and O.C. 2032/62 


Workplaces other than offices, shops and factories in all areas other than 
the cities: 48-hour week permitted. O.C. 1837/55 


Transmission pipeline construction: 48-hour week permitted. O.C. 1199/55 


Daily newspaper employees in cities: 44-hour week may be averaged over 
a month. O.C. 1203/55 


Oil truckers: 44-hour week may be averaged over a year. O.C. 1207/55 


Employees of swimming pools (4 cities): 44-hour week may be averaged 
for two consecutive weeks. O.C. 479/57, O.C. 71/58 and O.C. 1467/60 


Employees of skating rinks (Prince Albert): 44-hour week may be 
averaged for two consecutive weeks. O.C. 70/58 


Employees of skating rinks (Saskatoon): 44-hour week may be averaged 
over a month. O.C. 1202/55 


Public transportation employees (Regina): 9-hour day and 192 hours in 
a month permitted. O.C. 1200/55 


Beauty culture employees (Saskatoon): 9-hour day and 44-hour week 
permitted. O.C. 1211/61 


Employees of civic arena (North Battleford): 9-hour day and 96 hours 
in two consecutive weeks for six months; 8-hour day and 40-hour week 
for rest of year. O.C. 435/63 


Manitoba No limits in Limits on Overtime Work of Women 
chief industrial areas 3 hours in a dayt 
of the province if one 12h : kt 
and one-half times the Outs JL Ba Se 
regular rate is paid 24 hours in a month? 
after 8, 48 hours (men) 
and 8, 44 hours (wo- 
men) 





tUnder minimum wage orders (30/60). Applies anywhere in province. 
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OTHER PERMITTED VARIATIONS FROM DAILY AND WEEKLY HOURS 


Extended Daily Hours to Permit a 5- or 
53-Day Week 

In all five provinces daily hours may be 
increased (in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
without payment of overtime rates) to pro- 
vide for a 5- or 54-day week, so long as 
weekly hours are not exceeded. 

In Alberta, a mine-hour day may be 
worked without reference to the Board, but 
to work longer daily hours Board approval 
must be obtained. In British Columbia, a 
nine-hour day is permitted if hours are 
scheduled by collective agreement. In 
Saskatchewan, an employer may establish a 
working schedule in which not more than 
nine hours are worked in a day by agreement 
with a majority of his employees and with 
the permission of the Minister of Labour. In 
Ontario and Manitoba, there is provision for 
working a nine-hour day or longer. Daily 
hours in excess of eight may be worked in 
Ontario with the authorization of the Board, 
and in Manitoba with the approval of the 
Board or by virtue of a collective agreement. 


Working Hours in Emergencies 


Except in Saskatchewan, maximum work- 
ing hours (in Manitoba, the maximum num- 
ber of hours to be worked at regular rates) 
may be exceeded in emergencies, e.g., in 
case of accident, a breakdown in machinery 
or some circumstances beyond human control, 
but only to the extent necessary to avoid 
serious interference with the ordinary work- 
ing of the undertaking. The employer is re- 
quired to report such emergency work to the 
Board, stating the reasons for it, within a 
specified time (15 or 30 days, as the case may 
be). In Saskatchewan, if the employer con- 
siders that overtime is necessary in case of 
emergency, he must pay the overtime rate. 


Split Shifts 


In British Columbia, with some exceptions, 
working hours of employees in “industrial 
undertakings” (listed in the Schedule to the 
Act) who work on a split shift must be con- 
fined within the 12-hour period immediately 
following commencement of work. 

Exceptions are: Bartenders, waiters and 
utility men in licensed premises: 13 hours. 
Hostlers in logging industry: 16 hours. 

In Alberta, in places with a population of 
more than 5,000, working hours must be con- 
fined within the 10 hours immediately fol- 
lowing commencement of work. Elsewhere in 
the province working hours must be con- 
fined within a 12-hour period. 


Exceptions are: 

Ambulance drivers and attendants: 12 
those employed between 6 p.m. and 
14 hours 

Taxicab drivers: 


hours; 
8 a.m.: 


12 hours 
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Truck drivers: 12 hours 


Hotel employees, licensed part of premises: 9 
hours 


Employees in summer resorts, and provincial and 
national parks June 1-September 30: exempted 
from split-shift provisions 


In Saskatchewan,  split-shift provisions 
apply in hotels, restaurants, educational insti- 
tutions, hospitals and nursing homes. In such 
workplaces, a period of not more than 12 
hours may elapse between commencement 
and termination of work, and an employee 
may not be required to report on more than 
two occasions in that period. These provi- 
sions are contained in minimum wage orders. 

The only requirement regarding split shifts 
in Ontario is that the daily work period or 
periods of workers in restaurants must be 
confined within 12 hours following com- 
mencement of work. 

There are no provisions regarding split 
shifts in the hours legislation of Manitoba. 


ADMINISTRATION 


In Alberta, British Columbia, Ontario and 
Saskatchewan, employers are required to keep 
hours of work records, which are subject to 
inspection by departmental inspectors. The 
Manitoba Employment Standards Act requires 
an employer to maintain hours, wage and 
vacation records “unless the Minister author- 
izes him in writing to dispense therewith” but 
it is specifically stated that the Minister of 
Labour is not responsible for the enforce- 
ment of the hours of work provisions of the 
Act. The recourse available, therefore, in 
that province to an employee who claims that 
he has not been paid overtime remuneration 
in accordance with the terms of the Act is to 
take court action against his employer under 
the Wages Recovery Act. 

In the other four provinces charges may 
be laid against an employer for employing 
a person or permitting him to work contrary 
to the Act or regulations, and, if convicted, he 
is subject to a fine. In Alberta, British Colum- 
bia and Saskatchewan, the court has authority 
not only to impose a fine but also to order 
the employer to pay the amount of overtime 
wages owing to the employee. 

In Saskatchewan, Alberta and _ British 
Columbia, unpaid overtime remuneration is 
usually collected, however, without resort to 
court action. In Saskatchewan, inspectors are 
authorized, when underpayment is disclosed, 
to determine the amount of wages owing 
under the Act, and, if the amount is agreed 
to in writing by the employer and the em- 
ployee, to arrange for the payment of this 
amount forthwith to the Deputy Minister, who 
in turn pays the money to the employee. An 
employer who complies with this provision 
is not liable to prosecution. This procedure 
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is specifically provided for in the Hours 
of Work Act and also in other Saskatchewan 
labour standards laws. 

The Alberta Board of Industrial Relations 
has authority to collect any payment due for 
overtime or any arrears of wages on behalf 


of employees, and the Board of Industrial 
Relations in British Columbia has similar 
power under the Payment of Wages Act. 
Considerable amounts of overtime pay are 
collected annually on behalf of cena in 
all three provinces. 


National Conference on Labour-Management Relations 


Convened by the Economic Council of Canada, two-day meeting 
is attended by 150 leaders of industry and organized labour 


“Economic growth makes possible move- 
ment, progress, and a sense of accomplish- 
ment which is the spark of a free society ... 
economic growth means change—change from 
the existing to better ways of doing things. 
Where there is no change there is no growth,” 
said Dr. John Deutsch, Chairman of the 
Economic Council of Canada, in his opening 
address to the National Conference on 
Labour-Management Relations, held in 
Ottawa on November 9 and 10. 

The meeting, which was convened by the 
Council, was attended by 150 leaders of 
industry and organized labour, as well as 11 
Ministers of Labour and a number of uni- 
versity specialists. 

Dr. Deutsch explained that “by economic 
growth we mean a rising output of goods and 
services in relation to the number of persons 
required to produce it. It is achieved by an 
increase in productivity and efficiency.” 

An increase in productivity, he went on 
to say, “is the essential basis for a rising 
standard of living which can be widely 
shared. There is no other way. Without im- 
provements in productivity and economic 
growth, the attempt by one group to get more 
will be at the expense of others. This is 
the process of social strife and frustration.” 

But the improvement of productivity and 
the attainment of economic growth had its 
price, the speaker said. It was neither a com- 
fortable nor an automatic process. Indeed, 
it was quite the opposite. “It is both disturb- 
ing and demanding. Economic growth means 
innovation and invention, the more extensive 
use Of machines and other forms of capital, 
the harnessing of the vast energies of nature 
and better administration and organiza- 
TION ere 4.3 

The scientific and technological revolution 
through which we are living, and which is 
making possible the change and growth that 
have become a dominant feature of our 
lives, is providing “vast new opportunities for 
new enterprise, for expansion, for better- 
paid employment and for more rewarding 
work.” 

“Obsolete Occupations” 


But, at the same time, it is leaving an 
aftermath of “obsolete occupations and skills, 
contracting industries and declining areas. 
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And the new opportunities, the new benefits, 
the costs and the losses are very unevenly 
distributed.” 

The new jobs that are coming into exist- 
ence, Dr. Deutsch pointed out, are different 
from the ones that are disappearing, and are 
in different places. “In these circumstances 
there is always the temptation to try to stop 
the whole process. Governments are tempted 
to subsidize declining industries, employers 
are tempted to look for shelter behind 
tariff walls and monopolies, and labour is 
tempted to cling to old working rules.” 

If this defensive and negative attitude pre- 
vails, the speaker said, there will be an end 
of both change and progress. But this need 
not happen; there is another way—‘“the 
approach designed to facilitate adjustment 
and movement from the declining to the ex- 
panding possibilities. This approach will 
recognize the need for forward planning and 
the systematic organization of change, the 
need for modernization and efficient manage- 
ment, the need for retraining and mobility, 
the need to provide and to accept new jobs, 
the need to avoid a one-sided and callous 
distribution of losses, and a need to work out 
an equitable sharing of the benefits... .” 

There was, Dr. Deutsch said, a realization 
“that neither the responsibility for, nor the 
cost of adjustment can be imposed solely upon 
one of the parties or let fall upon the weak.” 


“Co-operation and Consultation” 


Merely to state these requirements for 
orderly change and progress made it clear 
that they could not be met without “co- 
operation, consultation and joint arrange- 
ments between labour and management.... 
The defensive and negative approach to 
change does not require co-operation—it is 
born out of strife and ignorance.” 

Acceptance of the policies and attitudes 
that facilitated adjustment to change, and 
hence made possible rising productivity and 
economic growth, would make it easier, Dr. 
Deutsch said, to accomplish other aims that 
he had referred to earlier in his address— 
full employment, reasonable price stability 
and a viable balance of payments. These were 
the aims to which, together with an adequate 
rate of ecoonmic growth and an equitable 
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sharing of rising incomes, the Economic 
Council of Canada was committed, he had 
said. 

“There is nothing especially Canadian 
about these aims—they are the aims, more 
or less explicitly stated, of most modern in- 
dustrial nations. There is widespread agree- 
ment that each one of these aims is in itself 
highly desirable. However, together they pose 
a formidable task. The simultaneous achieve- 
ment of these desirable goals within the 
framework of a free society is a very con- 
siderable, but worthy challenge. 

“In order to be successful in meeting this 
challenge many things are needed and many 
things have to be done, but it is certain that 
one of the indispensable requirements is an 
appropriate climate of labour-management 
relations.” 

The speaker went on to say that there were 
those who held that full employment, price 
stability and free collective bargaining were 
inconsistent with each other, and he admitted 
that “on the basis of both experience and logic 
this view cannot simply be brushed aside. It 
arises out of a very real and difficult problem 
in the context of a free economy. 

“It is argued that when there is the 
promise by the government to maintain full 
employment, labour unions are in a position, 
without risk of unemployment, to demand in- 
creases in wages in excess of increases in 
productivity, so that prices are pushed up. 
Employers in turn can raise prices without 
risk of loss of markets, because the govern- 
ment in seeking to maintain employment will 
pump more money into the stream of pur- 
chasing power. This is the familiar vicious 
cycle of inflation. Possibly the cycle can be 
broken by some form of government regula- 
tion of wages and prices. But if this is done, 
free collective bargaining is gone. 

“Quite clearly, the consistent and simul- 
taneous achievement of high employment, 
price stability and economic freedom calls 
for a high sense of responsibility, restraint 
and co-operation by each of the three parties, 
the government, labour and management. 
This . . . means that governments must at 
all times maintain the appropriate monetary 
and fiscal environment and the appropriate 


incentives. It means that both management 
and labour must proceed on the basis of an 
objective analysis of the performance and 
the possibilities of the economy, and not on 
the basis of wishful thinking or slogans. None 
of this is possible without meaningful co- 
operation and understanding.” 


“A Most Formidable Task” 


The consistent attainment of the aims he 
had referred to—full employment, reasonable 
price stability, and so on—was “a most 
formidable task. Indeed, it has been called 
the biggest economic problem of our time.” 
Dr. Deutsch said. 

“The complex difficulties which are posed 
for government policy and for labour-man- 
agement co-operation can be tackled effec- 
tively only if there is available good informa- 
tion and objective analysis. It is necessary to 
have an understanding of the possibilities and 
capabilities of the economy, of the alternative 
choices available, of future trends and likely 
problems, and of the inter-relationships of 
various courses of action. The development 
of this kind of information and its relation 
to the aims of the future might be called 
research, forward programming, economic 
planning, or what you will... .” 

One of the primary purposes of the Eco- 
nomic Council was to fill this need, the 
speaker said. He pointed out also that the 
Council itself provided “a forum for dis- 
cussion and consultation between leading 
representatives from labour and management.” 

He went on to express the hope that under 
these joint auspices it would be possible to 
reach a closer understanding on basic issues 
and to lay a wise course for the future; and, 
he added, “it is hoped also that this work 
will help to achieve constructive solutions to 
labour-management problems throughout the 
economy.” 

For the National Conference on Labour- 
Management Relations, the Economic Coun- 
cil of Canada commissioned a series of 
research studies by experts in industrial rela- 
tions. Digests of some of these papers, which 
were used as the basis for discussion at the 
conference, will be published in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE in succeeding months. 


Federal-Provincial Agricultural Manpower Conference 


More planning and organization needed in agricultural labour 
market, federal and provincial officials agree at one-day meet 


Federal and provincial agriculture and 
labour officials agree there should be more 
planning and organization in the Canadian 
agricultural labour market, but they acknowl- 
edge that lack of information on this subject 
is hampering the development of adequate 
agricultural manpower - programs. 
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The Minister of Labour, Hon. Allan J. 
MacEachen, the Minister of Agriculture, 
Hon. Harry Hays, and other federal officials 
met last month with provincial Ministers of 
Agriculture and their deputies at a one-day 
conference in Ottawa called to discuss farm 
labour questions. 
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In his opening statement to the December 
18 meeting, Mr. MacEachen said that general 
improvement in the economy had brought a 
“shift in concern from high levels of unem- 
ployment to potential manpower shortages.” 
Joint federal-provincial efforts must be made 
to meet in advance changing patterns of 
needs in agriculture, he stated. 

A shortage of skilled agricultural labour 
has been developing in some parts of the 
country, notably Ontario and the Prairie 
Provinces. The strong pull of non-farm in- 
dustries expanding with an expanding 
economy was responsible to some extent for 
this shortage, delegates were told by Dr. Gil 
Schonning of the Economics and Research 
Branch, federal Department of Labour. 

This problem is complicated by the peculiar 
demand pattern in agriculture. Twice as many 
hired workers are needed on farms in the 
summer as in the winter. 

Because of this seasonal pattern, the 
officials agreed, there is a need for advanced 
planning and a better organization of the 
agricultural labour market. This requires 
steps to upgrade existing manpower and 
where necessary to transfer workers from 
areas of surplus to areas of tight labour 
supply. 

Several delegates pointed out that the 
quality of workers recruited is as important 
as the number available. Farm employers are 
reluctant to accept untrained labour even in 
the busy summer months. There was agree- 
ment that existing training facilities for agri- 
cultural workers should be expanded and new 
programs established where needed. 

Pilot projects are underway in at least two 
of the provinces, experimenting with the use 
of labour camps or hostels to provide eating 
and sleeping facilities for workers brought 
into farming areas. As part of the plan, 
workers are supervised as they move from 
one farm to another and are given some 
training in the jobs they have to do. 

Hours of work, wage rates, duration of 
employment, living conditions and social 
services such as workmen’s compensation and 
unemployment insurance came in for con- 
sideration because of their importance in 
attracting and retaining qualified workers in 
agriculture. 

Effective planning is hampered by the lack 
of accurate data in these areas, both federal 
and provincial officials found. It was agreed 
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The U. S. Department of Labor has 
announced it will undertake the most mas- 
sive recruiting effort ever made to sign up 
Americans for seasonal farm work, to re- 
place about 200,000 Mexican labourers 
brought into the country each year. 

The law under which the Mexicans 
have been allowed in the U.S. to do farm 
work expired December 31. Foreign 
workers may still be allowed temporary 
admission under the Immigration Act if 
American workers cannot be found to fill 
the jobs at wage rates set by the Depart- 
ment of Justice on the advice of the De- 
partment of Labor. 

The announcement of the recruitment 
program indicates that these wage rates 
will be set at a relatively high level. Farm 
work is now the lowest paid of any major 
occupation in the U.S. 


that a critical review should be undertaken 
of existing surveys to determine the gaps that 
exist and the means by which more compre- 
hensive information on farm manpower and 
employment conditions in agriculture can be 
obtained, analyzed and presented. 


James McGregor, Director of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, outlined some of the difficulties 
involved in extending insurance coverage to 
agricultural workers. The UIC is making a 
new survey, its third to date, into the possi- 
bilities of overcoming these problems, again 
related primarily to the seasonal nature of 
employment in agriculture. 


Under present regulations, Mr. McGregor 
believed, an extension of coverage might act 
as a deterrent rather than an incentive to 
farm labour, particularly for basically in- 
dustrial workers who might consider agri- 
cultural work on a seasonal basis. Delegates 
from the provinces, on the other hand, 
thought that lack of unemployment insurance 
benefits was a deterrent to recruiting regular 
as well as seasonal workers. 


The meeting reached agreement in prin- 
ciple on a new federal-provincial Agricul- 
tural Manpower Agreement. Under this 
program, the federal Government and the 
provinces share expenses incurred in organiz- 
ing the more efficient use of manpower in 
agriculture and in recruiting, transporting and 
placing agricultural workers. 
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Eighth Meeting, National Technical and 
Vocational Training Advisory Council 


Recommends study of desirability and feasibility of setting 


up special training program for Indians. 


Training Branch 


reports approval of 616 vocational school capital projects 


A move to study the advisability of setting 
up a special program of training for the 
reservation Indians of Canada was made by 
the National Technical Vocational Training 
Advisory Council at its eighth meeting, held 
in Ottawa in late November. 

The Council passed a resolution asking the 
Technical and Vocational Training Branch of 
the Department of Labour to undertake this 
study, in consultation with the appropriate 
agencies, and to report its findings at the 
next meeting of Council. 

The Council also repeated a motion re- 
garding the improvement of vocational guid- 
ance and counselling services that it had 
passed at its meeting in November 1963. 

The resolution on the training of Indians 
that was passed by the Council reads: 

That the Branch in consultation with appro- 
priate agencies (e.g., Indian Affairs Branch, De- 
partment of Northern Affairs; provincial 
departments, the Indian-Eskimo Association, the 
National Indian Council of Canada) study and 
report to the next meeting of Council as to the 
desirability and feasibility of setting up a 
special program in Technical and Vocational 
Training designed to aid the Reservation Indians 
of Canada in their development of an 
economically self-supporting way of life on 
their Reserves. 


The meeting was under the chairmanship 
of Dr. G. Fred McNally, Chairman of the 
Council and former Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Alberta. Besides the members of 
- the Council, those attending included, among 
others, officials of the Department of Labour 
and the National Employment Service. 

The Council is made up of representatives 
of employers’ and labour organizations, 
agriculture, the National Council of Women, 
organizations of educators, parents, . and 
school trustees; and representatives of the 
advisory committees on technical and voca- 
tional training of the various provinces. 


Dr. W. R. Dymond 


Dr. W. R. Dymond, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour, addressing the meeting 
on behalf of the Minister and the Deputy 
Minister, neither of whom was able to be 
present, spoke of the importance of the part 
the Council could take in informing the 
Department about needs and gaps in voca- 
tional training, without a knowledge of which 
the program might fail to meet the ends it 
was designed to serve. 
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The special problem regarding research 
connected with training today was to find 
competent research workers, he said. The 
need was not to think of new things to do, 
but rather to use to best advantage the ex- 
ceedingly scarce manpower resources avail- 
able. 

The speaker emphasized the importance of 
the role that the Council should play in 
maintaining communication between those 
administering the vocational training pro- 
gram and those whose needs the program was 
intended to serve. Members he said, should 
make themselves thoroughly familiar with 
the ways in which their own organizations 
were connected with the work of training, 
and they should also carry back to their 
organizations the fullest information about 
what was happening in the matter of train- 
ing. 

Referring to adult training, Dr. Dymond 
said that considerable strides had been made 
in the training of young students, but the 
problem that was coming to the fore con- 
cerned the lack in present members of the 
labour force of the necessary basic education 
to enable them to undergo specialized voca- 
tional training. There were people in the 
labour force who, although they should have 
20 or more years of working life ahead of 
them, might be cast aside, unless means 
could be found to equip them to keep their 
places in employment. He emphasized the 
importance of training in industry as a means 
to this end. Dr. Dymond pointed out that 
present manpower policies had _ been 
developed in the atmosphere of serious un- 
employment that had obtained since 1957. 
Recently, unemployment had dropped, and 
in places serious shortages of certain kinds 
of labour had appeared. Although these 
shortages might have been over-dramatized, 
they represented lost production and employ- 
ment opportunities, and increasing pressure 
on costs. 

Such labour shortages would not continue 
indefinitely. The new training facilities that 
had been brought into being would begin to 
show results before long, but during the next 
two or three years there would be a gap 
between needs for certain kinds of labour 
and the supply of suitable labour to fill them. 
In the past, immigration had been relied upon 
as a source of skilled labour, but there was 
at the present time a lack of a sufficient sup- 
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ply from this source. In addition, we still 
had in Canada a surplus of less skilled la- 
bour which should be trained to fill the 
vacant places. 


Training Branch Report 


The report of the Technical and Vocational 
Training Branch said that by October 31 of 
1964, a total of 616 vocational school capital 
projects had been approved under the Tech- 
nical and Vocational Training Assistance 
Act, at a total cost of $654,600,000. The 
federal Government’s share was about 
$395,800,000. These figures compared with 
538 projects approved by November 1963, 
at a total cost of nearly $528,000,000. 

Arising out of a discussion of the report, 
Dr. S. C. T. Clarke, Alberta Teachers’ 
Federation, brought up the question of voca- 
tional guidance and counselling, and a brief 
report on the subject was made to the meet- 
ing by Dr. R. B. Gwilliam of the Technical 
Services Division of the Training Branch. 
This report was based on what Dr. Gwilliam 
called “an exploratory investigation into the 
currently available information about the 
state of guidance services in the schools of 
Canada.” 

This survey, he intimated, had shown the 
meagreness of information about such serv- 
ices, and he made two suggestions: (a) that 
there was a need for a national survey of 
guidance programs in Canadian schools with 
a view to obtaining answers to specified 
questions, and (b) that “a national confer- 
ence could be convened to consider the 
desirability of establishing a National 
Association on Guidance and Counselling, 
and to discuss practical steps needed to 
develop effective guidance programs.” 

The Council discussed the question of 
guidance at considerable length. Referring 
to a study of career decisions that was under 
way in the Economics and Research Branch 
of the Department, Dr. Clarke said that it 
appeared that a report on this study would 
not be ready until 1970. (J. P. Francis, 
Director of the Branch, later said that it was 
hoped that data from this study would be 
ready by 1967). 

It would not do to wait for such a report 
before doing anything in the matter, Dr. 
Clarke said, and he moved that the Council 
repeat the motion passed at the November 
1963 meeting, “That the Training Branch 
be requested to report at the next meeting 
of Council on action required to promote, 
improve, and publicize guidance and coun- 
selling services.” 

Dr. Dymond said the difficulty was that 
“we don’t like to go ahead vigorously with- 
out knowing what we have to aim at.” He 
was convinced that there were serious prob- 
lems in connection with guidance services. 
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He said that we knew “quite a bit” about 
the subject; we knew that facilities were 
inadequate. But although a survey would be 
useful in verifying what we knew, it would 
not bring out much that we did not know 
already. 

For the time being, he thought that the 
Department should work to strengthen co- 
ordination of guidance services, but it was 
not in favour of massive intervention at 
present. 

NES Counselling 


Peter Stevens, Canadian Construction 
Association, said that in the National Em- 
ployment Service the federal Government 
already had a most active counselling agency. 
No other agency could hope to have such 
a close day-to-day relationship with the 
labour market as the NES had, he said. 


This led to questioning about how useful 
NES counselling had been. An NES official 
gave a brief outline of the counselling serv- 
ices offered by the Service, and expressed 
the opinion that they had proved reasonably 
effective. One of the members of the Council 
said that he knew of specific examples 
where those services had been _ grossly 
inadequate. He agreed that NES was the 
logical place in which counselling should be 
given, but said that its guidance services 
needed “scrutiny and extensive reinforce- 
ment.” 


Replying to a question about how much 
integration of guidance services there was at 
present, the NES official said that the Serv- 
ice’s program involved close integration with 
school guidance programs, and that the NES 
was active from coast to coast in guidance 
of students in schools. Where there was a 
guidance plant, he said, it tried to take part 
in group programs, and it had helped in 
getting a number of drop-outs to return to 
school. 

Dr. Clarke moved that the Economics and 
Research Branch be commended on the 
publication of the bulletin, Occupational 
Trends in Canada, 1931 to 1961 (No. 11 in 
the Research Program on the Training of 
Skilled Manpower), and asked whether it 
would be possible to make a similar survey 
based on economic regions. Mr. Francis said 
that at present the Branch lacked the re- 
sources to work on a regional basis, but he 
pointed out that some of the provinces were 
now working on such a project. 


Apprenticeship Training 


The report of the Directors of Apprentice- 
ship was presented by Fred E. Whittle, 
Director of Apprenticeship for Alberta. It 
contained a recommendation that “a plan 
be developed whereby instructors in trade 
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courses be required, at regular and predeter- 
mined intervals, to return to work in in- 
dustry for designated periods in order that 
they may keep abreast of technological 
changes, and that as a result some credit 
accrue to them toward teacher certification.” 
The discussion that followed showed dif- 
ferences of opinion among members of the 
Council. 

Dr. Clarke objected to instructors’ being 
“required” to go back to work, and he sug- 
gested that “encouraged” would be a better 
word. There was also a difference of opinion 
about the advisability of instructors’ going 
back to work as a way of ensuring that they 
kept abreast of new developments in the 
trade. 

Dr. C. R. Ford, Director of the Technical 
and Vocational Training Branch, was opposed 
to the plan. He said that there were better 
ways of keeping instructors abreast of the 
times. 

Members of the Council agreed on the 
need for instructors to keep in touch with 
changes going on in their trades, but dis- 
agreed about their going back to work in 
order to accomplish this. There was also a 
difference of opinion about whether credits 
should be allowed for going back to work. 

A motion to refer the report back to the 
Directors of Apprenticeship was finally 
withdrawn and the report accepted. Two 
members, however, disagreed strongly 
enough to request that their negative votes 
should be recorded. 

There was also some discussion about 
whether or not apprenticeship as a means 
of training had outlived its usefulness, about 
“streamlining” apprenticeship courses and 
shortening the length of the apprenticeship 
period, about multiple apprenticeship, and 
about apprenticeship other than to an em- 
- ployer—e.g., to a committee of a union or 
to the Director of Apprenticeship. 

S. T. Payne, Confederation of National 
Trade Unions, said that labour was not 
generally in favour of abolishing the 
apprenticeship system. He doubted whether 
labour would like the multiple apprenticeship 
idea. 


Manpower Consultative Service 


Some very large corporations are equipped 
to carry out adequate retraining programs 
with their own facilities, but usually em- 
ployers and unions will require substantial 
assistance in organizing such programs, in 
deciding the content of courses, and in 
developing a capacity to deal successfully 
with their rapidly changing manpower re- 
quirements, said G. G. Brooks, Director of 
the Manpower Consultative Service of the 
Department of Labour, in a brief report 
prepared for delivery to the meeting. 
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So far, Canadian industry has, on the 
whole, been able to escape the responsibility 
for extensive retraining, partly because of 
its ability to rely on immigration as a source 
of trained people and partly because, until 
recently, the pace of change has not been so 
rapid as to make special efforts necessary, 
Mr. Brooks said. In consequence of. this, 
industry has built up few facilities for re- 
training, even for jobs that are peculiar to 
the industry concerned. 


Employers would therefore need help in 
developing their own training facilities, he 
thought. Sometimes this might require the 
assistance of public authorities in a co-opera- 
tive training plan in which formal institu- 
tional instruction and on-the-job training 
were combined. 


If the instruction was sufficiently intensive, 
the acquisition of many kinds of industrial 
skill required a comparatively short period 
of training, the speaker remarked. As an 
example, in a typical large machine shop, 
most of the individual jobs could be learned 
in as little as six weeks, and even some of 
the highly skilled jobs could be learned much 
more quickly than was usually considered 
possible. 


Mr. Brooks spoke of the need for close co- 
operation between local training authorities 
and industries that were concerned with 
training. Management, he thought, was com- 
ing to a better understanding of its responsi- 
bilities and needs in this matter, but many 
industrial operations were not large enough 
to provide a continuous basis for the most 
efficient and concentrated instruction; and 
it was here that co-operation between private 
industry and public authorities was called for 
in the interests of the community as a whole. 

In the past, part of the reluctance to engage 
in training programs had arisen from the 
feeling that the company that did so would 
be feeding the entire labour market with 
people that it had trained at its own expense. 
This reluctance would continue to be felt 
as long as the training effort was spread 
between too few employers, and this was 
another argument in favour of community 
training programs, Mr. Brooks said. 


Council Members’ Comments 


Members of the Council were asked to make 
comments and recommendations regarding 
the technical and vocational training pro- 
gram. P. D. Dalton, Canadian Construction 
Association, expressed the Association’s con- 


cern that the National Apprenticeship 
Training Advisory Committee had not 
been reconstituted. With the impending 


growth in the labour force, he said, decisions 
on this matter could not be delayed much 
longer. 
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The Association was aware of the belief 
that apprenticeship had lost much of its 
appeal to youth, Mr. Dalton said, and he 
admitted that all was not well with appren- 
ticeship training in the construction industry. 
Too few contractors were offering such 
training. He referred to the need for long- 
range manpower forecasting, by industry, 
occupation and region. There was a grow- 
ing shortage of skilled workers in trades for 
which people should have been trained dur- 
ing the recession, he remarked. 

Construction unions in a number of trades 
remained skeptical about training, he said. 
Since they wished to retain their economic 
power and feared unemployment, this was 
understandable. 

Active joint committees were essential at 
all levels, and the CCA believed that the 
time had come for the industry to be ready 
to give the support of full-time staffs to 
local joint committees on training. Funds 
would be needed, and the industry must take 
this need seriously. In a few centres, some 
trades were already making cash contributions 
through collective agreement provisions. 

Multi-trade training was also being given 
consideration. Outdoor trades could turn to 
indoor ones during the winter. Stabilization 
of employment in the industry would be 
greatly helped by a more flexible union atti- 
tude. 

“This trend is now becoming apparent in 
our industry in Europe. We would hope that 
North American construction labour leaders 
will soon take a closer look at the future 
of not only their crafts, but at that of the 
entire industry, so that they may be guided 
by present and future needs rather than by 
those of the past,’ Mr. Dalton said. 

Regarding compulsory tradesmen’s qualifi- 
cations, the Association had adopted a resolu- 
tion at its 1964 convention urging govern- 
ments to implement existing legislative 
provisions for all construction trades, the 
speaker said. Those governments that were 
already doing so had achieved notably 
beneficial results.” 

Mr. Payne of the CNTU said that training 
in industry was the essence of technical and 
vocational training, because it offered the 
individual maximum competence in his field, 
together with the opportunity for greater 
advancement. Study outside the shop 
accelerated training and laid a broad founda- 
tion on which experience could be built. But 
nothing could take away from individual 
industries the responsibility for the nature 
and content of their own programs. 

He then went on to speak of the ship 
building and repairing industry. In this in- 
dustry, it was a serious weakness, he said, 
that training was left to the unco-ordinated 
decisions of individual firms. Similar crafts- 
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men and technicians were employed through- 
out the industry, and the benefits of training 
were shared by all firms, but the cost of 
training was left to a few. He suggested that 
there should be a training program on a 
national scale for this industry, with com- 
mon standards in all yards and the cost of 
training shared more fairly between firms in 
the industry. 


Mr. Payne asked the Training Branch and 
the representatives of the provinces in which 
the shipyards were situated to consider 
whether concentration on a whole industry 
in the way suggested would not bring better 
results that isolated efforts in individual 
firms without regard to the industry as a 
whole. 


Training Needs of Women 


Mrs. Saul Hayes, National Council of 
Women of Canada, asked whether the new 
technical schools would take into account 
the special training needs of women. She 
pointed out that in some localities the lack 
of domestic help and homemaker services 
stood in the way of training for women. 
She emphasized the need for proper voca- 
tional counselling. Many counsellors were 
not qualified, and they needed to be trained 
for their job. ; 


The Chairman thought it was anomalous 
that women who had no knowledge or 
experience of industry should be given the 
responsibility of advising boys about their 
choice of a vocation. 


W. H. Sands, British Columbia Deputy 
Minister of Labour and President, Canadian 
Association of Administrators of Labour 
Legislation, spoke of the importance of train- 
ing in industry. Small firms, he said, had not 
carried their weight in training, and this was 
true also of some unions. 


J. A. Ferguson, Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture, said that more emphasis should 
be placed on rural education and guidance. 
He said that because of the variety of train- 
ing needed in agriculture, the Federation had 
suggested that there should be a separate 
program for the industry. Some thought that 
agriculture was being left out of training 
programs. 


Dr. Garnet Page, National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Technological Education, suggested 
that the Department of Labour might engage 
competent professional advice on the prob- 
lems of communication regarding the man- 
power situation. Mr. Dymond said the In- 
formation Branch of the Department was 
already providing very capable service, and 
he thought that there was no serious lack 
of facilities. He suggested, however, that the 
provinces were not publicizing their own pro- 
grams sufficiently. 
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Regarding the technical and vocational 
training of youth in rural areas, Mr. Payne 
remarked that this problem was coming more 
to the fore in Quebec because the provincial 
Government’s policy was to direct industry 
into depressed rural areas. He _ suggested 
that a subsistance or travelling allowance 
should be paid to students while they were 
engaged in training. 

Mr. Ferguson of the Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture said that although he was not 
complaining about present facilities for this 
kind of training, new arrangements might be 
needed. Two types of training were needed 
for agricultural people: (1) “up-grading” for 
those who intended to remain in agriculture, 
and (2) training for other occupations. 

There was some discussion about the role 
of Junior Colleges, or Community Colleges, 


in technical training. These institutions, only 
a few of which are in existence in Canada 
at present, are run by local authorities; and 
both Mr. Sands and Mr. Ford spoke of the 
danger that duplication of, and competition 
with the regular technical and vocational 
institutions might develop from the Junior 
Colleges. 

Duplication of training facilities would be 
wasteful and expensive, Dr. Ford pointed 
out; and there was also a danger that com- 
petition of this kind might lead to a lowering 
of standards. He explained that, although in 
business, competition tended to raise stand- 
ards, in the case of training institutions it 
had the opposite effect. It appeared, however, 
that ill effects had not so far developed in 
the few places where Junior Colleges or 
similar institutions were already in existence. 


Alst Convention of the CNTU 


Main topics discussed by 800 delegates were women workers in 
world of labour, conflicts within Canadian labour movement, 
and worker participation in economic development of province 


The main topics considered at the 41st 
convention of the Confederation of National 
Trade Unions, held in Quebec from Septem- 
ber 13 to 19, 1964, were women workers in 
the world of labour, conflicts within the 
Canadian labour movement, worker partici- 
pation in the economic development of 
Quebec and problems facing workers arising 
from automation. Some 800 delegates 
attended. 

At the opening of the convention, Jean 
Marchand, the General President, stressed the 
fact that the CNTU is a wholly Canadian 
confederation, and that its members must 
see to it that the Canadian labour move- 
ment is under Canadian and not American 
control. 

He stated also that before thinking of 
economic planning in Canada, it was neces- 
sary to find a solution to the present Cana- 
dian political deadlock. 

The meeting requested the Quebec govern- 
ment to inquire immediately into the em- 
ployment of women. In the General Presi- 
dent’s opinion, women are in an intolerable 
situation, not only in industry and business, 
where the standards that are applied have 
evolved in an age of male predominance, 
but also in the labour movement. 

In his moral report to the CNTU, the 
President for the first time dealt with the 
problems of labour in the face of -economic 
conditions. Mr. Marchand submitted to the 
delegates an analysis of problems confront- 
ing labour, particularly in the economic 
sector where workers are considered as mere 
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expendable objects. Workers, he added, want 
unions which will look after their economic, 
social and political interests. 

Jean Marchand was re-elected President 
by acclamation. It was his third consecutive 
term as head of the organization. Marcel 
Pépin and Jacques Dion, General Secretary 
and Treasurer respectively, also were re- 
elected by acclamation. 

The Confederation of National Trade 
Unions now has a membership of more than 
141,000, an increase of 24 per cent since 
the last convention in October 1962, General 
Secretary Pépin reported. 

Hon. Allan J.  MacEachen, federal 
Minister of Labour, in addressing the con- 
vention said that his Department was at 
present giving consideration to revising the 
approach to the question of labour-manage- 
ment committees. He also reiterated the 
Government’s intention to give Canada a 
Labour Code. 

During the convention, the delegates heard 
two representatives of the French Confedera- 
tion of Christian Trade Unions: René Bonety, 
Director and Planning Officer, and Georges 
Levard, FCCTU President, who spoke on the 
role of workers’ organizations in the field 
of economic planning. 

Guests of honour at the convention open- 
ing included Hon. Maurice Sauvé, federal 
Minister of Forests, representing the Minister 
of Labour, and Hon. Carrier Fortin, Quebec 
Minister of Labour. 
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Several reports on which the convention 
based its major decisions were submitted to 
three commissions: 

—A commission to study the recommenda- 
tions of the General President’s report, 

—A commission to study the recommenda- 
tions of the Confederal Office, 

—A commission to watch over the finan- 
cial administration of the movement. 


The main recommendations adopted by 
the convention were: 

—That the provincial government be re- 
quested to make a thorough inquiry into the 
problems of female workers and into the 
remedies that can be applied at the economic, 
political, social and juridical levels; 

—That the right of women to vocational 
training be recognized; 

—That the convention recommend the 
granting of maternity leave to female workers 
without any loss of acquired rights, and the 
payment during such leave of a special and 
adequate allowance; 

—That the convention adopt a code of 
ethics, as proposed in the President’s report, 
so that greater propriety prevail in inter- 
union disputes; 

—That trade unions in their agreements 
give particular attention to night work, to 
the possibility of setting up day nurseries, to 
part-time work and to the policy of equal 
pay for equal work; 

—That the CNTU delegates- participate 
more actively in economic and political life; 

—That the CNTU maintain its policy of 
being present wherever the interest of the 
workers is at stake; 

—That the CNTU, through a campaign, 
appeal to the public and the authorities with 
a view to getting the government to adopt a 
program of social and economic action 
designed to eliminate social injustice, hard- 
ship and poverty weighing on a great many 
workers; 

—That the CNTU continue to bring pres- 
sure to bear on the provincial government to 
bring about the elemination of all restric- 
tions concerning municipal and _ provincial 
civil servants and teachers; 

—That the CNTU maintain its present 
policy of taking part in the proceedings of 
international organizations for the purpose 
of improving the workers’ lot; 

—That the CNTU maintain closer rela- 
tions with trade union members of under- 
developed countries; 

—That the convention pass a formal resolu- 
tion reiterating the CNTU’s demand for the 
adoption of a distinctive Canadian flag as 
soon as possible. 

A large number of delegates denounced 
a statement by the President of the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress that in view of rapidly 
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increasing automation and_ technological 
advances, the worker cannot afford to be- 
come isolated in labour movements which, 
while preaching solidarity, practice religious 
and national segregation. “The CLC 
President’s attack,” said Mr. Marchand, “is 
irrational and widens the gap that divides 
the nation.” 


President’s Moral Report 


Labour unity at any price should not be the 
aim, said CNTU President Jean Marchand in 
his moral report. Organic labour unity is not 
an end in itself and, in many circumstances, 
it is better not to achieve it, he declared. 


The CNTU President said that the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress itself had shown that 
the value of such an objective was not abso- 
lute, since it had expelled from its ranks 
trade unions whose ideological tendencies 
it did not like. He added that in so far as the 
CNTU was concerned, non-aggression pacts 
were not an acceptable solution. 


“Such pacts simply grant some trade unions 
a measure of security they do not deserve. 
Moreover,” he said, “the right of workers to 
join the union of their choice must be main- 
tained.” 

As a solution to inter-union disputes, Mr. 
Marchand suggested accepting a code of 
ethics which would gradually have effect on 
the conscience and on the sense of responsi- 
bility of individuals and groups. 


On the subject of economic planning, Mr. 
Marchand said that our experience should 
leave us more cautious about “conceptions 
of a too-general nature, that have not 
matured and are mostly used to feed public 
speeches and society talk.” Summing up his 
report to the delegates, he quoted as examples 
of such general ideas, not only economic 
planning, but also socialism, marxism and 
separatism. 


Experience has shown workers that 
changes are gained progressively, through 
strong and patient action. “If you try to 
convince workers that they can, through 
revolutionary action, do away with the 
delays that are required to bring a process 
of evolution to maturity, you create mak- 
believe and bring them disappointment. 
Radical and intransigent thinking, more often 
than not, result in an ideal, mystical and 
simplified, not to say over-simplified, per- 
ception of a perfect society with very little 
chance of being integrated in the concrete 
course of history.” 


Mr. Marchand made it clear, however, that 
the labour movement’s existence, end and 
justification are but the rejection of the ex- 
ploitation of the working class and that 
“contrary to other labour organizations, the 
specific character of the CNTU lies in the 
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Membership Increase 
Over the past two years, 145 new syndicates have joined the CNTU, and the total of 
syndicates affiliated to the CNTU is now 664, the General Secretary reported. 


The CNTU has 141,168 members, an increase of 27,283 workers or 24 per cent since 
1962. “This remarkable rate of growth is unique in Canada and in North America,” reported 


Mr. Pépin. 


The number of members has increased in the metal industry, in business and offices, 


hospital and public services. 


The metal workers group has registered an increase of more than 4,000 members, and 
the building trades of more than 3,000. There has been a drop in some federations, namely 
those of the shoe, printing, chemical, and pulp and paper industries. 


fact that it is gauging the limitations of our 
economic system and trying to alter its 
structures.” 

Before suggesting the economic objectives 
that the CNTU should pursue, Mr. Marchand 
outlined the country’s present economic 
situation. Although Canada is going through 
a period of expansion, he said, there still 
exist enormous gaps between regions and 
between sectors. General welfare, education, 
health and town planning receive relatively 
little attention. 

A long-term objective should be set, that 
of increasing general participation in the 
economic life, giving the citizens the right 
and the means to consume what they choose. 
“In our societies, which claim to be demo- 
cratic, the elaboration of the plan implies 
the active participation of various sectors of 
the economic life, under State impetus and 
responsibility.” 

But before we begin to think of planning 
the Canadian economy, Mr. Marchand 
emphasized, “we must find a solution to the 
country’s political problem.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Marchand said that 
one of the main objectives of the labour 
movement should be to achieve within the 
movement an “awareness” of economic ques- 
tions. “To that end, tremendous efforts 
should be devoted in our organization to 
economic information and education, and 
if these efforts are to bring effective results, 
they should be co-operated and systematically 
organized.” 

Moreover, he pointed out, the CNTU 
must have a clear-cut policy not only as 
regards the economy generally, but as re- 
gards its own course as well. 


_ Women Workers 


The women’s committee, in the Con- 
federal Office report submitted to the dele- 
gates, made known its intention of asking 
that a full inquiry be made into the condi- 
tion of women in the world of labour. The 
recommendation received the unanimous 
support of the CNTU Executive. - 

The CNTU believes that the time has 
come to legislate on the employment of wo- 
men in Quebec. There is presently no legisla- 
tion governing the employment of women 
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save for a few restrictive Acts concerning 
night work, heavy work and _ unsanitary 
establishments. 

In the face of this problem, the CNTU 
proposed: 

—That the labour movement give special 
consideration to that question, 

—That problems raised by the employ- 
ment of women—equal pay for equal work, 
the right of a woman to learn a trade, pro- 
tection for the working mother, part-time 
work and home work—be studied by joint 
committees, (women workers-employers-gov- 
ernment representatives) so that the first 
stage of a legislation on this matter may be 
initiated. 


The CNTU President pointed out that his 
organization must increase its efforts toward 
the abolition of all discriminatory measures 
based on sex, in order to ensure women 
workers equal pay for equal work. 


He particularly urged delegates not to 
frown on the subject or remain indifferent 
to it, and he asked that male workers con- 
sider women as their equal, both in the 
shop and at home. 


Mr. Marchand reminded the convention 
that there had been a considerable increase 
in the number of women in all parts of the 
labour world in the last three years, especially 
in Ontario and Quebec. 

“In 1962,” he said, “69,000 Canadian wo- 
men entered the labour force, bringing the 
number of women wage-earners to 1,000,858. 
More than half of these are located in 
Quebec and Ontario, the two more indust- 
rialized of the country’s provinces. The ques- 
tion then is no longer one of regretting or 
against women working, of regretting or 
approving the fact, but rather meeting the 
problems brought about by this situation.” 


Adding that working women were entitled 
to a status that will not only protect them 
as salaried individuals but also as women 
with family responsibilities, the CNTU 
President made it clear that it was a ques- 
tion of claiming for working women fair 
and human working and living conditions. 

“The idea is not to create, within working 
communities, a female trade unionism which 
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would only extend the discrimination against 
which women have long been complaining.” 


Equal pay for equal work 


The women’s committee continued to de- 
mand that work be paid according to its value 
and not according to the sex of the person 
doing it. It invited all federations of the 
CNTU to continue their efforts in order to 
reduce more and more the gap between male 
and female wages in all sectors of the 
economy. 

The report added that the provincial 
Government should pass legislation recog- 
nizing the right to equal pay for equal work. 

“Eight provinces already recognize this 
right. It would not be too soon for the Prov- 
ince of Quebec to wake up and give women 
workers rights which are already recognized 
by the International Labour Office.” 


Automation 


In the face of increasing problems created 
by automation, “it has become necessary 
for the State to create a body capable of 
studying and correcting the consequences of 
technical progress and automation.” Marcel 
Pépin, CNTU General Secretary, said the 
labour organization was not against automa- 
tion, but that the workers alone should not 
bear the costs. 

“Reaching out for maximum -profit,” said 
Mr. Pépin, “remains the fundamental 
motivation of businessmen, but management 
is not alone responsible. The labour move- 
ment has not always made the necessary 
efforts to draw the public’s and the workers’ 
attention to those questions. The labour 
movement has too long been taken up ex- 
clusively with wages. 

“We are not against technical progress, but 
we demand that the required changes be 
brought about according to a well-determined 
plan, and that consequences be assumed col- 
lectively,” said Mr. Pépin. 


Recalling events in Thetford where, a few 
months ago, 600 miners learned, at a mo- 
ment’s notice, that they would be laid off, 
Mr. Pépin said that “it is intolerable that 
workers can be laid off this way by the sole 
decision of the employer.” 


Mr. Pépin estimated that despite the good- 
will shown by the government when those 
miners were laid off, the fact remained that 
it took no appropriate steps to meet the re- 
quirements of an employment policy. 


He suggested, as a solution, the creating of 
a provincial employment council made up 


of labour, government and management 
representatives. 
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He suggested that the council: 


—Undertake research on the development 
of professional competence of labour; 


—Adapt technical and vocational educa- 
tion, in co-operation with the Department of 
Education; 


—Draw up permanent lists of job offers, 
by trades and by regions; 


—Compel business concerns to announce 
beforehand any decision involving a change 
in the number of jobs; 

—Forbid mass layoffs, unless notice is 
given beforehand; 


—Set up compensation scales providing 
for: (a) reimbursement of travelling expenses; 
(b) payment of a substantial part of wages 
during accelerated vocational training 
courses; (c) payment of compensation to 
workers who are victims of mass _ layoffs, 
until they find another job; 


—Seek employment for each worker dis- 
placed by automation. 


Quebec Labour Legislation 


Bill 54—“Bill 54 is not a real labour code. 
It is but a better co-ordination of labour 
laws,” said the CNTU General Secretary. 
Labour laws, prior to Bill 54, limited the 
right of association of civil servants. That is 
why Bill 54 may be considered to have im- 
proved the rights of workers in some employ- 
ment sectors. 

He explained that since 1944, the law for- 
bade public employees to use the right to 
strike. The Labour Code, despite its many 
faults, is considered at present a great step 
toward improving the fate of all workers. 

“The mere fact that this bill favours the 
right to strike may make us forget how slow 
procedures are. We hope that the articles of 
the Labour Code will have sufficient force to 
do away with administrative faults which 
may have been committed in the past, and 
that they will speed up procedures.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Pépin said that 
the greatest amendment to be made to Bill 
54 would be to allow the Labour Relations 
Board and not the Ramee concerned to 
initiate inquiries. 


LRB Procedures—The convention strongly 
criticized the procedures in force at the 
Quebec Labour Relations Board. The dele- 
gates deplored the delays at the QLRB, 
which, they said, were the cause of an in- 
tolerable situation, restricting the right to 
free association in Quebec. 

The convention, pointing out that a num- 
ber of cases had been before the QLRB for 
months, some for years, asked the QLRB to 
render within a short delay all the decisions 
pending, and to hear the cases without ad- 
journment. 
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Furthermore, the convention supported the 
CNTU executive by asking that the QLRB’s 
decisions, especially with reference to 
applications for certification, be reached 
within 60 days after the filing of an applica- 
tion. 


Speakers 
The Minister of Labour 


The federal Minister of Labour, Hon. 
Allan J. MacEachen, was applauded when 
he reiterated his intention to introduce a 
National Labour Code at the current session 
of Parliament. The Code would set minimum 
standards for vacations, wages, and other 
working conditions in undertakings under 
federal jurisdiction. 

Mr. Marchand assured the Minister that 
such a measure would win the support of 
the CNTU. He had introduced Mr. Mac- 
Eachen as one of the most progressive mem- 
bers in the federal Government. He took 
advantage of the Minister’s presence to point 
out that his organization would appreciate 
the federal Government’s selecting a larger 
number of CNTU members to represent the 
Canadian labour movement at ILO con- 
ferences. 

Mr. MacEachen, after speaking briefly in 
French, explained to the delegates the 
federal policy on the fight against unemploy- 
ment, particularly during the slack winter 
season: the Municipal Winter Works In- 
centive Program, the Winter House Building 
Incentive Program and the “Do it Now” 
publicity campaign. 

The Minister stressed the need for in- 
novating and breaking with tradition in order 
to face the challenge of automation. He 
said that labour-management co-operation 
must improve if manpower problems created 
by technological changes are to be solved: it 
was for this reason that the Department has 
set up a Manpower Consultative Service and 
is promoting the setting up of labour-man- 
agement committees. 


The speed with which problems are 
cropping up in the wake of technological 
changes and the urgent need to find solu- 
tions to them often exceed the traditional 
means afforded by collective bargaining, 
_added the Minister. Often, in order to solve 
a problem brought about by automation, it 
is impossible to wait until such time as has 
been set for contract negotiations. It may be 
that the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act needs amending so as to 
provide a new type of bargaining. 


Labour-management co-operation with refer- 
ence to technological problems does not imply 
that one party or the other should give up 
some of its rights or legitimate aims, stated 
Mr. MacEachen, but that “management and 
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labour, when faced with a situation where 
there is no cut-and-dried solution, must 
meet, combine their efforts and work together 
in earnest, even if they must give up some 
ee N s advantages in order to achieve 
this.” 


Representatives of the FCCTU 
René Bonety 


French trade unionists want to be heard 
in the economic sector. They are not only 
after greater welfare but also after greater 
responsibilities in the country’s economy. 
They want to know who will reap the bene- 
fits of economy: a handful of capitalists or 
the entire population, said Mr. René Bonety, 
one of the leaders of the French Confedera- 
tion of Christian Trade Unions. 

Mr. Bonety, who spoke on economic 
planning in France, said the French scheme 
had a double objective. 

First, it is the means of establishing 
economic forecasts for a number of years 
ahead by studying the pace and the be- 
haviour of industries in the light of con- 
sumer trends. 

Secondly, the system is a guiding instru- 
ment in that it endeavours to detect the needs 
of the French economy. 

The French plan shows the way, that is to 
say, no one is bound to follow its recom- 
mendations. It also gives a target for 
economy to aim at. 

The French scheme comprises four phases, 
said Mr. Bonety: 

—The study of statistics, the first phase, 
is of a technical character. The object of 
these studies is to follow democratic 
developments in France and to discover the 
pattern of consumer needs. 

—Consultation at the management, la- 
bour and government levels. 

—The development of the plan at the level 
of the employers and labour members com- 
missions. 

—Adoption of the plan. 


Georges Levard 


The President of the French Confedera- 
tion of Christian Trade Unions, Georges 
Levard, representing the International Con- 
federation of Christian Trade Unions, spoke 
on the part played by trade unions in France 
in economic planning. 

Mr. Levard stressed that there can be no 
genuine emancipation of the workers with- 
out an underlying democratic ideal. We must 
stand ready to discuss to the last, and 
we must not be afraid of words or of con- 
frontations, he said. Moreover, we must see 
to it that the increase in production and 
productivity made possible by _ technical 
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progress benefits. man and is not merely 
intended to increase company profits. 

He suggested that, generally, trade unions 
in Anglo-Saxon countries do not subscribe 
to such concepts of workers’ claims in the 
aggregate, and limit their activity to negotiat- 
ing collective agreements at the level of 
the business concern. 


Message of the General Chaplain 


In his message, Canon H. Pichette, CNTU 
Chaplain, said, in part, that man’s activity, 
in the face of the increasing power of the 
State, should be exercised collectively and 
not privately. Hence the importance of 
sound intermediate bodies ready to make their 
contribution to the organization of society. 

Canon Pichette urged trade union mem- 
bers to purposeful action, adding that trade 
unions will be called upon to play a vital and 
irreplaceable part in society because they 
are powerful and influential. 

The Chaplain said that the beneficial 
effects of Christian ideology adopted by the 
CNTU had always been felt within that 
organization. These principles and values we 
take for granted, as we do the air we breathe 
but, when deprived of them, we realize how 
vital they are to us. 

Trade unionism, said the speaker, is not 
like a candy distributing machine, and 
dispensing services to union members is not 
all it does. To improve their condition, mem- 
bers must make personal efforts and not 
simply wait for union leaders to take the 
initiative. 

The Chaplain pointed out that workers 
feel insecure, fearing they may lose their 
jobs any day. This problem must be solved 
through joint action by the agents of 
economic life and by the public authorities. 

Women members of the labour movement 
are in a position to contribute in their own 
way, and perhaps more generously to the 
movement. Their contribution will enable 
the labour movement to maintain its 
vitality and feeling, to be flexible and remain 
human. 

According to Canon Pichette, the labour 
movement will enable civil servants to 


achieve status as a responsible group and to 
channel their aspirations. He concluded by 
asserting that achieving freedom naturally 
entails taking on new responsibilities. 


Strike at “La Presse” 


The convention unanimously adopted a 
resolution giving full support to newspaper- 
men and other organized members of the 
Montreal daily newspaper La Presse in their 
34-month-old strike. 

It decided to support “with all its strength 
and all its means” the employees of La 
Presse who are members of three CNTU 
syndicates: Syndicat des journalistes de 
Montréal (Union of Montreal Newspaper- 
men), Syndicat de Vindustrie du Journal 
(Union of the Newspaper Industry) and the 
Syndicat des employés de bureaux de 
journaux (Union of the Employees of News- 
paper Offices). 


CNTU Headquarters 


The convention adopted a resolution to 
transfer CNTU headquarters to Montreal. 
It was of the opinion that the metropolitan 
area was the most favourable for recruiting 
members. This campaign will be launched in 
the metal, chemical, mining and paper in- 
dustries. It should be noted that the new 
building which will house the administrative 
offices of the congress will make it possible 
to group all the other bodies affiliated to this 
movement. 


Civil Servants 


The CNTU Convention gave full sup- 
port to the campaign for organizing provin- 
cial civil servants who number 14,000 in the 
Quebec district. The Convention requested 
that provincial civil servants, the same as 
other workers, be granted freedom of 
association, the right to membership in a 
central labour body and the right to strike. 


CNTU support to the CFU 


The Convention gave full support to the 
Union Catholique des Cultivateurs (Catholic 
Farmers’ Union) in its present campaign to 
secure a more equitable formula, as regards 
land taxes exacted from farmers. 


The appointment of Bruce J. Legge, Q.C., as Chairman of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board of Ontario, in succession to Eugene E. Sparrow, who retired on account of illness, was 
announced by Premier Robarts in December. The appointment took effect January 1. 


At the time of his appointment, Mr. Legge, a veteran of the Second World War, was 
District Solicitor for the Department of Veterans Affairs. He was also directing the Veterans’ 
Bureau, which provides free legal representation for veterans before the Canadian Pension 
Commission. In addition, he was serving as Chairman of the Institute of Public Administration. 


The new chairman recently served as Vice-Chairman of the Commission on the Re- 
organization of the Canadian Army, and Vice-Chairman of the Conference on Defence 


Associations. . 
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Industrial Fatalities in Canada 
during Third Quarter of 1964 


Deaths from industrial accidents in third quarter of year 
totalled 331, of which 76 occurred in construction industry 


Up to the end of November, the Depart- 
ment of Labour had received reports on 331* 
industrial fatalities that occurred in Canada 
during the third quarter of 1964. 

During the previous quarter, 260 fatalities 
were recorded. This is 32 more than the 
previously published preliminary total of 
228: (G.GewOctsop 862): 

In the third quarter of last year, 361 
fatalities were recorded—79 more than the 
preliminary figure of 282 (L.G., Jan., p. 28). 

During the third quarter of 1964, there 
were two multi-fatality accidents, each of 
which brought death to three or more work- 
men and which together resulted in fatal 
injuries to seven. 

Four representatives of the Coleman Con- 
struction Company of Edmonton, Alta., en 
route to survey a diversion dam, died in the 
wreckage of their twin-engine light aeroplane 
that crashed one mile east of Choteau, Mont., 
on August 26. Three labourers were electro- 
cuted on September 28 in the mining com- 
munity of Baie Verte, Nfld., when an 
aluminum ladder they were carrying came 
in contact with high voltage wires. 

The largest number of fatalities, 76, 
occurred in the construction industry. Of the 
76 fatalities, 33 were in miscellaneous con- 
struction, 27 in highways and bridges, and 
16 in buildings and structures. 

The 52 fatalities that were recorded in the 
transportation, storage and communication 
industry during the quarter were distributed 
~ as follows: 23 in local and highway trans- 
portation, 13 in railway transportation, 12 in 
water transportation, 3 in air transportation, 
and 1 in storage. 

In the mining and quarrying industry, 28 
of the 43 fatalities were in metal mining, 





* See tables H-1 and H-2 at back of this issue. 


11 in non-metal mining and quarrying, and 
4 in coal mining. 

Of the 40 fatalities that occurred in the 
manufacturing industry, 12 each were in 
wood products and iron and steel products, 
6 in paper products, 4 in transportation 
equipment, 2 each in non-metallic mineral 
products and chemical products, and 1 each 
in food and beverages, and in petroleum and 
coal products. 

In the logging industry 37 fatalities were 
recorded. 

The remaining 83 fatalities that occurred 
during the quarter were distributed as fol- 
lows: 26 in the service industry, 23 in agri- 
culture, 16 in trade, 10 in public utilities, and 
8 in fishing and trapping. 

An analysis of the 331 fatalities during 
the third quarter of 1964 shows that 77 (23 
per cent) each were in the accident type 
groups of “falls and slips” and of “being 
struck by different objects”. 

Of the 77 fatalities that were caused by 
“falls and slips” all but five were falls from 
different levels, such as buildings, roofs, scaf- 
folds, bridges, etc., into harbours, rivers, 
lakes, sea, shafts, pits, excavations, etc. 

Of the 77 fatalities that were the result of 
“being struck by different objects,” 56 were 
in the category of such objects as falling 
trees and limbs and landslides or cave-ins, 
etc.; 11 were the result of being struck by 
tools, machinery, cranes, etc.; and 10 were 
caused by moving vehicles. 

Sixty-eight fatalities were caused by col- 
lisions, derailments, wrecks, etc.; 43 of these 
involved automobiles and trucks; 12 in- 
volved aircraft; 4 each involved railways, and 
tractors and loadmobiles; and 5 involved 
other transportation agencies. 

(Continued on page 62) 





The fatalities covered in this review are those that involved persons gainfully employed 
and that occurred during the course of, or arose out of their employment, including deaths 


resulting from industrial diseases. 


Statistics on industrial fatalities are compiled by the the Economics and Research Branch 
from reports received from the provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the Board of 
Transport Commissioners and certain other official sources. Newspaper reports are used to 
supplement these. For industries not covered by workmen’s compensation legislation, news- 
paper reports are the Department’s only source of information. It is possible, therefore, that 
coverage in such industries as agriculture, fishing and trapping, and certain of the service 
groups, is not as complete as in industries covered by workmen’s compensation legislation. 
Similarly, a small number of traffic accidents that are in fact industrial may be omitted from 
the Department’s records because of lack of information 1n press reports. 

The number of fatalities that occur during the period under review is usually greater than 
indicated in the article and tables. However, fatalities that were not reported in time for 
inclusion are recorded in supplementary lists and the statistics revised accordingly in the 


next annual review. 
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Employment and Unemployment, December 


Employment declined by 80,000 to 6,614,- 
000 between November and December. The 
decrease was somewhat smaller than the 
average for the past several years. 

Unemployment increased by an estimated 
27,000 to 285,000, an unusually small increase 
for this time of year. 

The unemployment rate in December repre- 
sented 4.1 per cent of the labour force, com- 
pared with 5.1 per cent in December 1963 
and 6.3 per cent in December 1962. In 
November 1964 the rate was 3.7 per cent. 
Seasonally adjusted, the unemployment rate 
was 4.0 per cent, down from 4:3 per cent in 
November. 

The labour force, at 6,899,000, was 53,000 
smaller than in November but 125,000 (1.8 
per cent) larger than a year earlier. 


Employment in December was 186,000 
higher than a year earlier; unemployment 
was 61,000 lower. 


Employment 


About three quarters of the 80,000 decline 
in employment between November and 
December was in agriculture. In non-farm in- 
dustries, employment held up much better 
than usual: the decrease of 22,000 was only 
about one-third as large as the average 
November-to-December decline in non-farm 
employment during the past decade. 

Compared with a year earlier, total employ- 
ment was up 186,000, or 2.9 per cent. Non- 


farm employment increased by 246,000, or 
4.2 per cent. Agricultural employment was 
an estimated 60,000 lower than a year earlier. 

The largest gains in non-farm employment 
were in service and manufacturing. Most of 
the other non-farm industries shared in the 
year-to-year improvement, except forestry, 
which registered a moderate decline. 

The number of men employed increased by 
126,000, or 2.8 per cent, over the year. Wo- 
men’s employment increased by 60,000, or 
3.2 per cent, compared with a year earlier; 
as usual, most of the increase was among 
married women. 

Employment was higher than a year earlier 
in all regions. The largest percentage in- 
creases were in British Columbia, 5.2 per 
cent, and in the Atlantic regions, 4.7 per cent. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment increased by 27,000 to 
285,000 between November and December, 
a relatively small increase for this time of 
year. 

Compared with a year earlier, unemploy- 
ment was down 61,000. Virtually all of the 
decrease was among men. Of the 285,000 
unemployed in December, some 218,000— 
about three-quarters—had been unemployed 
for three months or less. An estimated 33,000 
had been seeking work from four to six 
months, and 34,000 for seven months or more. 

Unemployment rates were lower than a 
year ago in all regions. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 








Labour Surplus pi pene Labour Shortage 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 4 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Dee. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
1964 1963 1964 1963 1964 1963 1964 1963 
Metropolitan..+<= a npee ee ee eee 2 3 8 9 2 oo — — 
Majordndustrialsee, eee 8 11 14 15 4 _ — — 
Major Agricultural................. 3 3 10 10 1 1 — — 
Minot. cure astacercece haan core nore 22 26 27 26 8 5 — — 
Motah tesa: Lek Siok \aeeda 59 60 15 6 pee Doe 








This review is prepared by the Employment and Labour Market Division of the Economics 


and Research Branch. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—DECEMBER 





METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL 
AREAS 


(labour force 25,000-75,000; 
60 per cent or more in non- 
agricultural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 


40 per cent or more in 
agriculture) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 to 25,000) 



































SUBSTANTIAL LABOUR MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
QUEBEC-LEVIS <| Calgary Ottawa-Hull 
St. John’s EDMONTON <| Toronto 
HALIFAX < 
HAMILTON < 
MONTREAL < 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster- 
Mission City 
WINDSOR < 
Winnipeg 
CORNER BROOK <| BRANTFORD <-| Guelph 
GRANBY-FARNHAM- ornwall Kitchener 
COWANSVILLE <| FT. WILLIAM- London 
JOLIETTE <| PT. ARTHUR <| Sudbury 
MONCTON <-| Kingston 
NEW GLASGOW <| Lac St. Jean 
OSHAWA <| NIAGARA 
SHAWINIGAN <|} PENINSULA < 
TROIS RIVIERES <-| Peterborough 
Rouyn-Val d’Or 
Saint John 
SARNIA <_ 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney-Sydney Mines 
TIMMINS-KIRKLAND- 
LAKE-NEW 
LISKEARD “<<; 
Victoria 
CHARLOTTETOWN ~<!} BARRIE <| Red Deer 
Riviere du Loup BRANDON <- 
Thetford Mines- CHATHAM << 
Megantic- LETHBRIDGE << 
Ste. Georges MOOSE JAW < 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
REGINA < 
SASKATOON <- 
YORKTON <- 
Bathurst BELLEVILLE- Beauharnois 
TRENTON <-| Brampton 
BRACEBRIDGE aa Galt 
BRIDGEWATER no Goderich 
CAMPBELLTON <| CHILLIWACK <| Listowel 
CENTRAL St. Thomas 
VANCOUVER Stratford 
ISLAND aa Woodstock- 
CRANBROOK <| Tillsonburg 
DAUPHIN <| DRUMHELLER << 
DAWSON CREEK <}|} FREDERICTON < 
DRUMMONDVILLE ~<| Kamloops 
EDMUNDSTON <| KENTVILLE < 
Gaspe LACHUTE-STE. 
THERESE < 
GRAND FALLS > tes 
MONTMAGNY <) Lindsay 
NEWCASTLE <| MEDICINE HAT < 
OKANAGAN VALLEY <-| NORTH BAY < 
QUEBEC NORTH 
SHORE <| OWEN SOUND < 
RIMOUSKI <| Pembroke 
STE. AGATHE- Py, 
ST. JEROME ~<-| Portage la Prairie 
ST. STEPHEN <-| Prince George- 
SOREL <- Quesnel 
SUMMERSIDE al 
VICTORIAVILLE <| Prince Rupert 
YARMOUTH < a AA oa 
t. Jean 
SAULT STE. MARIE < 
SIMCOE “¢- 
SWIFT CURRENT < 
TRAIL-NELSON < 
Truro 
Valleyfield 
WALKERTON < 
WEYBURN < 
WOODSTOCK, N.B. < 





-> The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification used see page 844, September 1964 issue. 
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Latest Labour Statistics 








Percentage Change 


From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
T otal civilian daboww: forcet(ayiie. Ieee eee (000)| Dec. 12 6,899 — 0.8 + 1.8 
Ham plo vied eqortnaoe obits Seabed: tee eee ok (000)| Dec. 12 6,614 — 1.2 + 2.9 
Agriculture, ...ccaves athe Sousa ee ee (000)| Dec, 12 521 —10.0 —10.3 
INOM=agTiCUltULG,. ssi hes obese embae eee ey se (000)} Dec. 12 6,093 — 0.4 + 4.2 
Paid “workers. . dunce doles « s.< <u « RIERA (000)| Dec. 12 6562 — 0.4 + 4.5 
At work’35 hours or more.). -.G.2 4 oa (000)} Dec. 12 5,519 +13.3 + 1.0 
At work less than 35 hourg................ (000)| Dec. 12 912 —44.7 +13.0 
Employed but not at work............... (000)| Dec. 12 183 + 5.2 +18.8 
UNS ID HOY OG). o.05 tas « 2.9.) cate eee OT (000)} Dec. 12 285 +10.5 —17.6 
ANTBNIUIC. 5c ee ea ss ds ot kee ee ee ee (000)| Dec. 12 42 + 2.4 —16.0 
COUEDOOTS ik ao Me ete: Se ele eee eee wee (000)| Dec. 12 104 + 7.2 —20.0 
Ontario... 6. : ieee hoes ee. Lee. (000)} Dee. 12 76 +24.6 —14.6 
Prairie... . eee «den ots: . eee eee |. (000)| Dec. 12 32 0.0 —13.5 
PACU sage Foci as Fo ee Oe (000)! Dec. 12 3 +14.8 —22.5 
Without work and seeking work..........hehi. i: (000)} Dec. 12 271 +11.1 —16.9 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days................ (000)| Dec 12 14 0.0 —30.0 
Industrial employmenti(1 949 =100)) (9 ERR bo October 134.4 — 1.3 + 3.9 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)................ October 12325 — 2.2 + 3.5 
TIANUGNOATION.. ao. ~ semen scons oi eS Ce ph ae Uste OnmOSs le 6470 0GNmE| Meme ae eee +22.1 
Destined to the labour force., -.. .c. snmaae tee tee TSG SONOS. tA Otel) tue on ke +24.0 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Strikes and lockoutse ee 46. see Oe ee, Lee December 48 — 15.8 + 50.0 
No.of avorkers involved) ber. 496) eeiees ete December | 33,689 +123.4 +676.1 
Duration in man dayiss... tesserae eee December | 460,260 | +335.9 {+1,101.1 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)........| Oetober $88.51 + 0.6 + 4.6 
Average hourly éatnitivs (mig) were cee eee coe) October $ 2.03 0.0 + 3.6 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)................ October 41.6 — 0.2 + 0.5 
Average weekly wages (mig.):...:..:... sees Ga oe October $84.46 — 0.4 + 4.4 
Consumer pricejindex (1949=100). ...csecuteeeee. . December 136.8 + 0.7 + 1.9 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars 
(1949 = 300) 5... ek oo oe eon eo. eee October 148.9 — 0.6 + 2.9 
Total labour income: .: 2.44 $000, 000.| October 2,048 — 1.3 + 8.9 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1949=100) 2" «x. .2 Se ee November Domi + 2.3 + 7.5 
Manufacturintsc aéc bo). % a ee ee ee oe November 201.7 + 1.9 + 7.5 
Durables; geet ocbwsana . ce ee et ae ce November 205 .0 + 4.0 + 7.0 
Non-durables........... oi ee ee ne we eae November 199.0- + 0.3 + 8.0 
New Residential Construction (b) 
STATES. hou ck es oo ems ee ee ee December | 12,163 —40.1 —23.4 
Conipletions.:....7720.\sths.. Sage Se OP ee ee December 7,807 —28.6 —12.5 
Under constructionscaves oh eee eee December | 89,950 + 5.0 +13.5 





(a) Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, 
a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics which also contains additional details of the 
characteristics of the labour force, to gether with definitions and explanatory notes. 


(b) Centres of 5,000 population or more. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


National Rehabilitation Association 


Conference told that techniques successful in rehabilitation 
must be applied in war on poverty, hears of new developments 
in prosthetic appliances, discusses ways to aid disadvantaged 


More than 1,500 persons registered for 
the 1964 Conference of the National 
Rehabilitation Association. The NRA is a 
private non-profit corporation dedicated to 
the rehabilitation of handicapped persons. 

The keynote speaker, Dr. Ben H. Bagdikian, 
Washington, D.C., spoke on “National 
Poverty and National Rehabilitation.” Draw- 
ing the attention of the delegates to the con- 
tribution that rehabilitation can make toward 
a solution of the problem of poverty in our 
society, he emphasized that the important 
point in the “war on poverty” was not to 
disperse the symptoms but to attack the 
process that produces poverty. 

Dr. Bagdikian said that, knowing many of 
the techniques that have been proved suc- 
cessful in returning disabled individuals to 
the active society, we must apply them to the 
condition of poverty. 


Research—A general session on research 
advances, presided over by Miss Mary 
Switzer, Commissioner of the United States 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administration, 
provided a glimpse into future developments 
in prosthetic appliances. At Highland View 
Hospital in Cleveland, Dr. Charles Long 
is investigating the use of computers and 
their associated systems for directing the 
movements of powered arm braces for the 
paralyzed. A film depicted some of the work 
being done. The somewhat cumbersome 
apparatus was obviously for research pur- 
poses but it is hoped that the experiments 
will provide information which will have 
practical application for simpler apparatus 
for more general use. 

Advances in design of artificial limbs were 
described by Dr. Sam Colachis, who showed 
a film of the work being done in prosthetic 
research at the University of California, Los 
Angeles. Excellent results have been obtained 
with limb sockets that come into total and 
direct contact with the skin. Changes in 
design of artificial legs enabled the amputees’ 
weight to be taken off sensitive areas of a 
stump. Artificial muscles, powered by small 
carbon dioxide cylinders, that could, for 
example, bend an artificial arm at the elbow, 
were worn by some of the amputees in the 
film. 
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Automation—A session was held on auto- 
mation and its effects on employment. The 
panel was composed of Dr. Charles Bowen, 
Manager of Educational Projects for Inter- 
national Business Machines; Dr. William 
Gomberg, Professor of Industry, University 
of Pennsylvania; Dr. Emanuel Mesthene, 
Executive Director of Harvard’s Technology 
and Space Program; and Dr. Walter Neff, 
Director of Research for the Institute for 
Crippled and Disabled in New York. 


Dr. Bowen said that automation created 
new kinds of jobs and it presented a challenge 
to society to educate and train people to meet 
these changes. Rehabilitation offered a 
unique approach, which could apply through- 
out the whole economy, to the whole prob- 
lem of relating the individual to employ- 
ment. 

Dr. Neff said that rehabilitation workshops 
should be “vestibules to the open labour 
market” and not “refuges from it,” warning 
also to avoid training people for work situa- 
tions that are becoming extinct. 


New Programs—New programs aimed at 
helping young job-seekers (16 to 21 years 
of age), the hard-core unemployed, juvenile 
delinquents and homeless men were described 
at the closing session presided over by the 
Hon. William P. Young, Pennsylvania 
Secretary of Labor and Industry. Some of 
the techniques used in the “Mobilization for 
Youth” program in New York City to in- 
crease employability of these youths, many 
of whom are school drop-outs and suffer 
three times the general unemployment rate, 
are pre-vocational training, academic up- 
grading, training-on-the-job, counselling, 
psychological testing, social casework and 
legal aid. Ordinary vocational training in a 
technical school is usually too demanding 
for these youngsters. In two years, 400 young 
people have gone through the project and 
most have been placed in regular em- 
ployment. 

In all of these projects many of the tech- 
niques required are those presently in use 
in the vocational rehabilitation program. 
Research is now being carried on to deter- 
mine the best way of extending these voca- 
tional rehabilitation techniques to other dis- 
advantaged groups. 


Older Workers 


Retraining the Middle-Aged 


People over 40 have special learning problems but are well 
worth retraining, director of research unit into problems of 
industrial retraining at United Kingdom university has found 


That “people over 40 show special 
learning problems but are well worth re- 
training” is the experience of Dr. Eunice 
Belbin, Director, Research Unit into Prob- 
lems of Industrial Retraining, University 
College, London. Dr. Belbin’s experiments 
in older worker training indicate that older 
trainees learn better by discovery rather than 
memorizing. 

In an article* published in New Society, 
she points out that for the majority of those 
in industry who have to change jobs in 
middle age, loss of status or income, or both, 
are the expected consequences of aging. The 
possession of a skill for which there is an 
effective demand, however, offers a man a 
much greater measure of security. 


Will Need Retraining 


How often is the displaced worker given 
training for a new skill? One survey in the 
United States showed that at the age of 40 
a man may on average be expected to en- 
gage in two or more job changes. before he 
retires. That advancing technology necessi- 
tates changes in occupations and that a 
growing proportion of workers will need 
retraining is beginning to gain acceptance. 

The article states that a number of sur- 
veys of employer opinion have testified to 
the merits of middle-aged and older workers— 
their conscientiousness, good time-keeping, 
relatively high sense of responsibility, 
loyalty, etc. These surveys indicate that it is 
in the interest of the employer for middle- 
aged people to be taken on and trained. 


But this does not happen. The main rea- 
son appears to be that there is still an in- 
grained belief in industry that a middle-aged 
man is generally too old to learn new skills. 


Dr. Belbin explains that older workers are 
at a disadvantage from the start: in general, 
their level of education is lower than that 
of younger workers, and their existing skills 
may be out of date. Further, there is some 
evidence that not only do they take longer 
to learn, but in some cases they appear 





*Dr. Belbin’s article will be contained in the Spring 
issue of Rehabilitation in Canada and reprints will 
then be available on request from the Division on 
Older Workers, Civilian Rehabilitation Branch, De- 
partment of Labour. 
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incapable of achieving the standards attained 
by younger workers. There are also personal 
difficulties for the older trainee. 


Despite these difficulties, middle-aged 
workers had been successfully retrained, 
stated Dr. Belbin, and from these cases prin- 
ciples have been evolved, e.g., learning by 
discovery—by doing—is better than learn- 
ing totally by instruction, which allows the 
trainee to become mentally passive. 


Although the middle-aged are remarkably 
good at acquiring information, they have 
relative difficulty in retaining what they have 
learned. For example, it was found that if a 
man had to learn A then B then C, he 
would learn each one well, but would not 
remember A while he was learning B. In 
practice, it was better for him to learn A 
then revise A with the learning of B, then 
revise A and B with the learning of C. 


Further, it was found that he prefers 
relatively long sessions of practical work 
where he can see an end point to his studies 
and can arrive there “under his own steam 
and in his own time.” 


Another problem in training the middle- 
aged is the difficulty of “unlearning.” Once an 
idea has been learned and accepted by him 
it becomes very difficult for him to forget 
this idea in favour of another one. Thus, it 
is most important for him to learn the 
material or process correctly in the first place. 


Lack of Confidence 


A middle-aged man finds it very difficult to 
be “paced” in his learning either by his fellow 
trainees or the fixed speed of a machine or 
production system. He is often hampered by 
lack of confidence. Not only has the older 
man a fear of new machines, he also has a 
fear of new jobs, new learning situations and 
a fear that he will not reach his old stand- 
ard on new work. 


The problems surrounding a change of job 
in middle age have not excited a great deal 
of interest in the past, and for most people 
occupational mobility after 40 has been re- 
garded as something exceptional. But if a 
country is to make full use of manpower, 
a system of training geared to the special 
requirements of the older worker becomes 
necessary. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Absenteeism and Women Workers 


Telephone company’s probe of employees’ attendance records 
finds that absence rates for women are higher than for men 


Growing concern for the health and well 
being of the staff has recently prompted a 
careful examination of employees’ attend- 
ance records by the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany of Canada. 

It was found that total absence rates were 
somewhat higher for women than for men, 
rates for absence due to disability—absence 
of eight or more full calendar days—were 
almost equal for men and women, and for 
absence due to incidental reasons—absence 
of less than eight full calendar days—the 
rate for women was almost double that for 
men. Further, the absence rate among women 
for incidental reasons alone was higher than 
the total absence rate for men. 

The Company Medical Department quest- 
tioned this disparity and decided to probe 
further. A special sickness absence study was 
carried out. The attendance records of some 
14,000 women were carefully examined, and 
each followed by personal interview. 

The same general picture was evident 
throughout the various departments and 
geographic areas of the Company’s opera- 
tions. A number of significant highlights 
emerged: 

—Two thirds of the total absence of female 
employees is related to the incidental absence 
portion. 

—Relatively high rates of incidental absence 
can and will persist if acceptable to manage- 
ment. 

—The absence rate for married women is 30 
per cent higher than for single women. 

—The under 30 age group have the highest 
rates of absence. 

—Sickness absences beginning on Mondays 
are 40 per cent higher than on any other day. 

—Groups under female supervision have an 
absence record 30 per cent higher than those 
supervised by males. 

—tThe larger the size of the group under one 
supervisor the higher the absence rate. 

—‘“Absence-prone” employees establish their 
attendance patterns early in their careers. 

—There are as many “absence-prone” em- 
ployees in the older age groups (and with long 
service) as in the younger age groups. 


The study further revealed that the 
majority of women, 83 per cent, presented 
no special problem concerning absence. A 
minority, 164 per cent of the total, accounted 
for 47 per cent of the total cases and 43 
per cent of all days lost. 

These observations make it difficult to 
justify the high incidental absence rate solely 
on health grounds. Factors influencing 
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incidental absenteeism seem to focus more 
on matters such as management’s attitude to 
attendance, the employee’s estimate of her 
job, its importance on the over-all operation, 
her age, marital status and other commit- 
ments. The fact that the routine simple 
repetitive jobs in the lower echelons are 
generally grouped in larger units under fe- 
male supervisors added to the tendency of 
incidental absenteeism for reasons, again, not 
directly attributable to health. 

The report, published as a directive to 
management, explores the possibility of 
improving absenteeism records. 

Recommendations—The excellent attend- 
ance record achieved by the majority of 
the female staff should be commended. 
At the same time the small proportion 
who are offenders should be made aware 
of the situation and of management’s atti- 
tude, on an individual personal basis, if 
necessary. The “absence-prone” employee 
should be given a clear understanding of 
her individual role in the picture. She should 
be made aware of the fact that a small 
portion of the staff accounts for a large 
portion of incidental absence involving mil- 
lions of dollars in cost to the Company. 

In view of the higher incidence of absence 
for non-management employees and married 
women, it may be that the employee is not 
sufficiently informed by management of her 
job performance rating nor of the significance 
of her role in the company. 

Explanations given for repeated absence 
should be subjected to closer scrutiny through 
regular periodic review of attendance 
records, followed up by personal interviews 
where warranted. 

If the reasons for an individual’s frequent 
absences indicate health problems, the super- 
visor should, after discussion and mutual 
agreement, suggest referral to the medical 
department. However, careful judgment 
should be exercised in assessing the absence 
picture, bearing in mind that not all absence 
is unwarranted. The Company recognizes 
that there are some human needs which can- 
not possibly be met outside of working 
hours. Individual attention and sympathetic 
understanding promote the dignity and value 
of each employee in her job and help to 
enhance her self-esteem. The company’s 
“approach should always be to find out the 
reason and assist the employee towards the 
solution of these problems”. 
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Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During January, February and March 


(except those under negotiation in December) 


Company and Location Union 

Air , Canada. SYStelt-WICG: os. magnus: iatiena cue waists Air Line Flight Attendants (CLC) 
Atomic Energy of Canada, Chalk River & Deep ; 

River, ( Onties:..2. WM OIes Oe. . eR AOE SG... Atomic Energy Allied Council (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Industries Limited, Brownsburg, Que. _.......... Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring & other companies, 

TP OLONtO;-OTt., ote ee. ee Eee cee ILA (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Eldorado Mining & Refining, Eldorado, Sask. ........ Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Electric: ‘Autolite;«SarniassOnt.., ‘edie... 8H ee... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fairey Aviation, Eastern Passage, N.S. ............... Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fraser Valley Milk Producers’ Assn. & other 

dairies, Vancouver & New Westminster, B.C......... Teamsters (Ind.) 
Fur Trade Assn. of Canada, Montreal, Que., 

Toronto, Ont. & Winnipeg, Man. ................c008 Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hamilton@ ity, Ont. seek tek. fe ete tre acs. Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Flamilion,.City2 Ont: 525. eet ore ea tate « Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Hawker Siddeley (Canadian Car Div.), Fort 

Wilham, Ontiieed...cene iter... Soria... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hotel Chateau Laurier (CNR), Ottawa, Ont. ........ Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotel, Eapress (CPR), uVictona,y B:Care..t2....; Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotely Vancouver, Vancouver, (b:Crnes..u ni... Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
John Inglis Co. Limited, Toronto & Scarborough, 

Onibeeaee., eee EN) sss AEE, SURO, ME cotta sce Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kerr-Addison Gold Mines, Virginiatown, Ont. .... Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Ladies’ Cloak & Suit Mfrs. Assn., Winnipeg, Man. Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Nanitobat EC VOTO... eee eee a eee IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) : f 
Manitoba Telephone System @..1f).428..2".... Man. Telephone Assn: (Ind.) (clerical & main- 

tenance empl.) , 

Manitoba . Delephone (SyStem cocci ve->..esshonndeckpsracchansse IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (electrical craft empl.) 
Miramichi River ports shippers, N.B. ..................... Miramichi Trades & Labour (Ind.) 
New Brunswick Power Commission, province-wide IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Quebec Iron & Titanium, Sorel, Que. .........00.0.0000...... Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 


Rothmans of Pall Mall Canada Ltd., Quebec, Que. Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
St. Boniface General Hospital, St. Boniface, Man. Empl. Union of Hospital Institutions (Ind.) 


RAHA RA 2 OR A SIRO O. BOGE Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC), Carpenters (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC), Plum- 
bers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Marine Wkrs. (CLC) 


Saskatchewan Governtiient ..c0 ee. kockes<. Olde deen ens Sask. Pylaii Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (labour service 
empl. J 

Saskatodms@stys eSasky 0h. Rea tes... ee os Public Empl. (CLC) (inside & outside empl.) 

Silverwood, Dairies, Toronto, OMnte « siveynticcccs. creases Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steinberg’s Ltd., Island of Montreal, Que. ............ Steinberg’s Empl. Protective Assn. (Ind.) 

Steinberg’s Ltd., Island of Montreal, Que. ............ Steinberg’s Warehouse & Transport Empl. Assn. 
(Ind. 

Toronto Electric Commissioners, Toronto, Ont. .... Public Empl. (CLC) 

Winnipegy City, .Miansetcaa fh soit t eta: eee ec Public Empl. (CLC) 


Part I11—Negotiations in Progress During December 
(except those concluded in December) 


Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 
Alberta Government Telephones. ..................cc:ccc00e IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant empl.) 
Alberta Government Telephones ...................0...0 IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
American Can Co. of Canada, Hamilton, Simcoe, 
Onti&uMontrcal Oued a8?! eh Bae 8 ee .:. CLC-chartered locals 


Anaconda American Brass, New Toronto, Ont. .... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Asbestos Corp. & Flintkote Mines, Thetford 


Mines? Que/ee >. SRR Sis See rene eee. Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Assn. des Marchands Detaillants (Produits Alimen- 
taines) Quebec, QuBesates...dartihetteal - tected Commerce & Office Empl. (CNTU) 


Automotive Transport Labour Relations Assn., B.C. Teamsters (Ind.) 
B.C. Hotels Assn., New Westminster, Burnaby 


éo Fraser’ Valley, BIC. 20 Jay Gcek: see. a... Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.G,Hotels Assh., Vancouver: »B.Gad".. waeesits... Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage dis- 
pensers ) 
BCs ELyOro, & FP OWEr A ULIOUILY 6 -ccase ceaateccte ak oe Office Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, Que. & Ont. ........ Traffic Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Brewers Warehousing, province-wide, Ont. ............ Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location 
Burnaby District, B.C. 


Calgary City, Alta. 
Calgary City, Alta. 


SiS Sid's icitn a RFS V0 ese S000 ae8 0000’ 8006 oUueseacasicceaieee 
TIC TICIGSOGRC CCSDCOORORUCSICIINOCC OOOO ION CONC OCIACITT 


‘UATE east nhs Ke ee iy | ane ces ania 
Council of Printing Industries, Toronto, Ont. 


LAST G iT Che ON i /patal 0079) 0e- ee an 
Walter M. Lowney Co., Sherbrooke, Que. .............. 
Maritime Tel. & Tel., province-wide, N.S. ............ 
Massey-Ferguson, Toronto, Brantford & Wood- 

Oe hos eM pe Ps Stree Boch sd ciacs sg eprodewins can oonanci 
Molson’s Brewery Quebec Ltd., Montreal, Que. .... 
PUR Ae EY ee ICs see cacao age vac czcueoachis sates ceases 
Bie SAT CONS Be, cco shins cd tae -cosanindanpaa--sanckeesceanen 


BOO Leal ALY MOET 5s ATA cen de dcatls Maes cseicvsoe tens 
Montreal Transportation Commission, Montreal, 


Ocean Cement Limited, Greater Vancouver, Fraser 

Dp allevance vancouver wsland BiG. cscs ts. cece 
Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N.S. ............ 
Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont. ........0.0.00.0.. 
Pnillips ‘Cables Lid scBrockville, Ont. ¢....0.:...022.0...1 
Provincial Transport, Montreal, Que. .................... 
Quebec North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Fran- 

PUCINES SHEER Bays Oleg nicsh... jcscesegisses'..dioaeee 


Restigouche Forest Employers, northern N.B. .... 


Royal Alexandra Hospital, Edmonton, Alta. .......... 
Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal, Que. .............. 
Saskatchewan Government Telephones ................. 
Sask. Provincial Hospitals, Moose Jaw, North 

Battleford, Prince Albert & Weyburn, Sask. ...... 
felertam, Publishing,s Loronto,, Ont ssiise....604-.s2000 
Toronto General Hospital, Toronto, Ont. .............. 
RDP fat | OLONtO, ONEA ..c.c.25-.sosahleiysses-..dsareds 
Vancouver Police Commissioners Board, B.C. ........ 
eC OIIVOT® | CMY 18 Cn oc cccrcsisteccceesesesetech 2 ARMS 5 
nO viet Git vie ietG Oe 5, feet ess GR). cc deen bicsees te 
Reciona oHospital.plondon,2 Ont. v..sccccecscess-sscses0e8 
Hiram Walker & Sons, Walkerville, Ont. .............. 
Berean GLY. a VLAN) AAT hreee. Seis. . abh onitty ..8ea0k 05.01 4055 0 
Winnipeg General Hospital, Winnipeg, Man. ........ 
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Union 
Public Empl. (CLC) (outside, inside empl. & 
foremen) 
Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Public Empl. (CLC) 
Calgary Power Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Lithographers (Ind.) 
Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 


Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Cement Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
CNTU-chartered local 


Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (office empl.) 
Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 


Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 

IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant empl.) 


Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Molson’s Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (inside 


empl.) 
Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 


Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

CNTU-chartered local 

Northern Electric Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Northern Electric Office Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (shop, 
warehouse & installation empl.) 


Teamsters (Ind.) 

Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

PablicsEmpk (CLO) 

IUE (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Public Empl. (CLC) 

Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


CLC-chartered local & Public Empl. (CLC) 
Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Peace Officers (CLC) 

Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Empl. (CLC) 
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Conciliation Officer 


Company and Location Union 
Campbell Chibougamau Mines, Chibougamau, Que. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Lake Carriers Negotiating Committee ............ Seafarers (AFL-CIO) (unlicensed personnel) 
Consolidated Paper, Les Escoumins, Que. ............ Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 


Consolidated Paper, Ste. Anne de Portneuf, Que. Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Dominion Bridge, Lachine & Longue Pointe, Que. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


DuPont of Canada; Kingston; Ont-.a4dee saa Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) ; 
Edmonton CityvAlta.. aciiueohet. in-ear Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Northern Forest Products, Port Arthur, Ont. ...... Maa ee & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
/ 
Rowntreé: Coy Toronto, Ont. sey... Acta Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steel Co. of Canada, Montreal, Que. ..................0++ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Conciliation Board 
Algoma Ore Properties, Wawa, Ont. .................0..+ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Algoma Steel Corp., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. ........ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CBC, icOMpany-WIGe, eke nes tiaawtane ce are semeees tens arenes Picture Machine Operators (AFL-CIO/ 
Cdn. Acme Screw & Gear, Monroe Acme, Galt 
Machine & Maremont Acme, Toronto, Ont. ... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Windsor, North York, 
Oakvillow& Growland On terres ccearseree cet teres Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Outboard Marine, Peterborough, Ont. .................... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Shawinigan Water & Power, province-wide, Que. Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 


BC, Towhoat Owiters:: ASSiisey cutee sees sae cca Merchant Service Guild (CLC) & Railway, 
Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 

Canada Steamship Lines, Ont. & Que. .................. Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Chrysler Corp. of Canada, Windsor, Ont. .............. Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Coal Operators’ Assn. of Western Canada, Alta. 
ee Panes" Shee. Ke rs 5 RA eRe el Ad Siar, Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 


Onters...k eRe eae aha th. Sed Se BA: Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steel Co. of Canada (Hamilton Works), Hamilton, 
Onting,.. Lance rat A. See. ete Se Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Arbitration 
Onebec Cry UC: tear in. ea ee sie ae? pe emcee Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 
(inside empl.) 
ike ees, Cy, = CE peer red eater ee eee eee ere Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 


(outside empl.) 


Work Stoppage 


Nfld. Employers’ Assn., St. John’s, Nfld. ................ Longshoremen’s Protective Union (Ind.) 
Quebec Liquor Board, province-wide ...................... CNTU-chartered locals (retail, warehouse & 
office empl.) 


Part 11I—Settiements Reached During December 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures on the 
number of employees covered are approximate.) 


Abitibi Power & Paper, northern Ont—Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
2-yr. agreement covering 1,750 empl.—general wage increases for day wkrs. (time work rates) of 
11¢ an hr. retroactive to Sept. 1, 1964 and 11¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1965; basic piece work rates 
increased by 23% retroactive to Sept. 1, 1964 and 23% eff. Sept. 1, 1965; vacation pay of 2% of 
gross earnings after working 30 days, 4% of gross earnings after working 625 days (formerly after 
750 days), 6% of gross earnings after working 2,085 days (formerly after 2,500 days); company 
contributions toward surgical and hospital care plan increased for. married empl. to $4 a mo. 
(previously $2.50 a mo.) retroactive to Sept. 1, 1964 and to $6 a mo. eff. Aug. 31, 1965, and for 
single empl. to $4 a mo. (previously $2.50 a mo.) eff. Aug. 31, 1965; second and third shift 
differentials increased to 7¢ and 8¢ an hr. respectively (formerly 6¢ and 7¢); sick benefit allow- 
ance increased to maximum of 20 days (formerly 12 days); rate for labourer to be $2.12 an hr. 
after Sept. 1, 1965; agreement to expire Aug. 31, 1966. 

Cdn. Kodak, Mount Dennis, Ont—Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement, with 
wage reopener at end of first yr., covering 800 empl.—general wages increases ranging from 7¢ 
to 11¢ an hr. for men and from 7¢ to 8¢ an hr. for women, eff. Nov. 13, 1964; 4 wks. vacation after 
20 yrs. of service (formerly after 25 yrs.); agreement to expire Nov. 7, 1966. 

Dominion Rubber (Papineau Factory), Montreal, Que.—Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 27-mo. 
agreement covering 530 empl.—general wage increases totalling 8.1¢ an hr. spread over period of 
agreement, with initial increase eff. Dec. 14, 1964; rate for labourer will be $1.83 an hr.; agreement 
to expire March 1, 1967. 

Dominion Stores, Hamilton, London & other centres, Ont.—Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL- 
CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 700 empl.—wage increases of $5 a wk. retroactive to May 1, 
1964, $2 a wk. eff. May 1, 1965, and for London additional $2 a wk. eff. Nov. 1, 1965; 3 wks. vaca- 
tion after 8 yrs. of service (formerly after 10 yrs.); rates for male and female clerks will be $82.50 
and $74.50 a wk., respectively; agreement to expire May 1, 1966 
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Domtar Newsprint (Nipigon Woodlands Dept.), Nipigon, Ont.—Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill 
Wkrs.) (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 550 empl.—general wage increases for day wkrs. 
(time work rates) of 11¢ an hr. retroactive to Sept. 1, 1964 and 11¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1965; basic 
piece work rates increased by 23% retroactive to Sept. 1, 1964 and 24% eff. Sept. 1, 1965; vacation 
pay of 2% of gross earnings after working 30 days, 4% of gross earnings after working 625 days 
(formerly after 750 days), 6% of gross earnings after working 2,500 days); company contributions 
toward medical, surgical and hospital care plan increased for married empl. to $4 a mo. (previously 
$2.50 a mo.) retroactive to Sept. 1, 1964 and to $6 a mo. eff. Aug. 31, 1965, and for single empl. 
to $4 a mo. (previously $2.50 a mo.) eff. Aug. 31, 1965; second and third shift differentials increased 
to 7¢ and 8¢ an hr. respectively (formerly 6¢ and 7¢); sick benefit allowance increased to maximum 
ie 20 Sy. 12 days); rate for labourer $2.12 an hr. after Sept. 1, 1965; agreement to expire 

ug. 31, : 


Edmonton City, Alta—Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,400 
empl.—general wage increases of 33% retroactive to Jan. 1, 1964 and 3% eff. Jan. 1, 1965; agreement 
to expire Dec. 31, 1965. 


Edmonton City, Alta-—-IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC): 21-mo. agreement covering 550 empl.— 
general wage increases of 33% in 1964 and 22% in 1965; additional adjustment in rate of power 
lineman; agreement to expire Sept. 30, 1965. 


General Motors of Canada _& subsidiaries, Oshawa, Windsor, St. Catharines, Scarborough & 
London, Ont.—Auto. Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 18,000 empl.—settlement 
pay of $15 for empl. on payroll during pay period ending Dec. 6, 1964; annual improvement factor of 
6¢ an hr. or 23%, whichever is greater, maintained, such general wage increases taking effect Dec. 
1964 and Nov. 8, 1965; annual improvement factor to be increased to 7¢ an hr. or 2.8%, whichever 
is greater, eff. Nov. 7, 1966; additional wage increases of 5¢ an hr. for unskilled empl. and 12¢ an 
hr. for skilled empl. eff. Dec. 1964; 1¢ an hr. set aside eff. Dec. 1964 to be allocated to wage 
inequities; 10¢ of existing cost-of-living allowance incorporated into regular wage rates eff. Jan. 4, 
1965; Dec. 24 and Dec. 31 (formerly half holidays) to be full holidays and Boxing Day to be 
tenth paid holiday; amendments to vacation plan: 80 hrs. (formerly 40 hrs.) after 1 yr. of service, 
100 hrs. (formerly 60 hrs.) after 3 yrs. of service, 120 hrs. (formerly 80 hrs.) after 5 yrs. of service, 
140 hrs. (formerly 100 hrs.) after 10 yrs. of service and 160 hrs. (formerly 120 hrs.) after 15 yrs. 
of service; company-paid Blue Cross Prescription Drug Plan adopted; weekly sickness and accident 
benefits ranging from $60 to $95 to be payable up to 52 weeks (formerly 26 weeks); group life 
insurance to range from $6,000 to $9,000; paid up life insurance after age 65 to be $1,500 after 10 yrs. 
participation and to range from $1,800 to $2,700 after 20 yrs. participation; provision for up to 
3 days bereavement leave introduced; company to assume full cost (formerly maximum of $100) 
of registration fees and tuition of apprentices; tuition refund plan for empl. completing part-time 
job-related classes to provide refunds up to $250 a yr.; pension plan stipulates automatic retirement 
at age 69, normal retirement at age 65 and early retirement at or after age 55; basic pension at 
age 65 to be $4.25 a mo. per yr. of service (formerly $2.80) for empl. retiring on or after Nov. 1, 
1964; supplementary pension from ages 65 to 69 to be $4.25 a mo. per yr. of service up to 30 yrs. and 
to be reduced at age 70 to $1.75 a mo. per yr. of service to a maximum of $52.50 for empl. retiring 
on or after Nov. 1, 1964 (formerly $1.80 a mo. per yr. of service payable only to age 70); same 
basic and supplementary pensions for early retirement at or after age 55 for empl. retired by company 
or under mutually satisfactory conditions after 10 yrs. of service; same basic and supplementary 
pensions for empl. retiring early voluntarily at age 62 and gradually reduced benefits for voluntary 
retirement at ages 55 to 61 (to qualify, empl. must have 10 yrs. of credited service between ages 
60 and 65, or age and yrs. of credited service must total 85 for voluntary retirement between ages 
55 and 60); supplementary pension for empl. who retired before Nov. 1, 1964 to be increased by 
$1.45 a mo. per yr. of service, superseding 25¢ a mo. per yr. of service for empl. who retired before 
Nov. 1, 1961; survivors’ benefit for empl. who retired before Nov. 1, 1964 to be 55% of increased 
monthly pension; vested deferred pension to be $4.25 a mo. per yr. of service after 10 yrs. of service 
payable at age 65 or reduced at age 60, and age limit of 40 under previous arrangement to be 
removed; new survivor income benefits; maximum weekly benefit under SUB plan to be $50 
(formerly $40) plus $1.50 for each dependent up to 4 dependents and to be available also to empl. 
who have exhausted unemployment insurance benefits; scheduled short work week benefit to be 75% 
of earnings (formerly 65%); earnings from other employers to be disregarded in SUB calculations; 
separation pay to range from 50 hrs. after 1 yr. of service (formerly after 2 yrs.) to 2,080 hrs. 
(formerly 1500 hrs.) after 30 yrs. of service; agreement to expire Oct. 1, 1967. 


Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont.—Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
2-yr. agreement covering 800 empl.—general wage increases for day wkrs. (time work rates) of 11¢ 
an hr. retroactive to Sept. 1, 1964 and 11¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1965; basic piece work rates increased 
by 24% retroactive to Sept. 1, 1964 and 23% eff. Sept. 1, 1965; vacation pay of 2% of gross earnings 
after working 30 days, 4% of gross earnings after working 625 days (formerly after 750 days), 6% of 
gross earnings after working 2,085 days (formerly after 2,500 days); company contributions toward 
medical, surgical and hospital care plan increased for married empl. to $4 a mo. (previously $2.50 a 
mo.) retroactive to Sept. 1, 1964 and to $6 a mo. eff. Aug. 31, 1965, and for single empl. to $4 a 
mo. previously $2.50 a mo.) eff. Aug. 31, 1965; second and third shift differentials increased to 7¢ 
and 8¢ an hr., respectively (formerly 6¢ and 7¢); sick benefit allowance increased to maximum of 20 
days (formerly 12 days); rate for labourer $2.12 an hr. after Sept. 1, 1965; agreement to expire 
Aug. 31, 1966. 

Hotel Queen Elizabeth, Montreal, Que.—Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC), Firemen & Oilers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) & Laundry Wkrs. (CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 1,000 empl.—wage increases 
ranging from 3¢ an hr. to 5¢ an hr. and $.50 a day to $3.27 a day retroactive to Oct. 25, 1964 and 
additional increases for certain occupations of 2¢ an hr. and 3¢ an hr. and of $.50 a day and $1.20 
a day eff. Oct. 25, 1965; all gratuity empl. to work 5-day 40-hr. wk. (formerly 48 hrs.) and rate of 
pay for work on the sixth or seventh consecutive day to be time and one half; either St. Jean Baptiste 
Day or Thanksgiving Day, at company’s discretion, to be additional paid holiday in 1967; agreement 
to expire Oct. 24, 1967. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during November. The Board 
granted 14 applications for certification, 
ordered two representation votes, rejected 
three applications for certification and 
rejected one application for revocation of 
certification. The Board also rejected an 
application under Section 61(2) of the Act 
for review of an earlier decision, allowed 
the withdrawal of one such application, and 
granted an application under Section 19(2) 
of the Act for a provision for grievance 
procedure. During the month, the Board 
received seven applications for certification, 
and allowed the withdrawal of two applica- 
tions for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local Union 13946, on behalf of 
a unit of seamen, oilers and cooks employed 
aboard the M. V. Cacouna and M. V. Polaris 
Explorer by Polaris Shipping Ltd., Quebec, 
Que. (L.G., Nov., p. 986). The Seafarers’ 
International Union of Canada had inter- 
vened. , 

2. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
personnel employed by Scott Misener Steam- 
ships Limited, Port Colborne, Ont. (L.G., 
Nov., p. 987). 

3. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local Union 13946, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed by 
Agence Maritime Inc., Quebec, Que. (L.G., 
DEC 'p. A105)? 

4. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local Union 15377, on behalf of 
a unit of deck officers and a unit of marine 
engineers employed by Agence Maritime 
inc. Québec? Oue: (2. Ge Dees enn 1106 )e 
The Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
Eastern Branch, had intervened. 

5. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen on behalf of a unit of loco- 
motive engineers employed by the New York 
Central Railroad Company as lessee of the 
Michigan Central Railroad and sub-lessee of 
the Canada Southern Railway (L.G., Nov., 
p. 987). The Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers had intervened. 

6. United Steelworkers of America on 
behalf of a unit of shed employees employed 


by Eastern Canada Stevedoring (1963) Ltd., 
Sept-Iles, Que. (L.G., Oct., p. 878). 


7. United Steelworkers of America on 
behalf of a unit of linesmen employed by 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring (1963) Ltd., 
Sepilies tQuemtizG: Oct. p. 6/3), 


8. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Local Union 927 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and _ Helpers. of 
America, on behalf of a unit of drivers em- 
ployed in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
by Boston & Rockland Transportation Com- 
pany Limited, Yarmouth, N.S. (L.G., Nov., 
p. 988). 


9. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on behalf of 
a unit of pilots employed by Island Airlines 
Lidia ampbellaRiverssb.C; sls Galena De 
1107). 


10. International Association of Machin- 
ists on behalf of a unit of clerical and tech- 
nical personnel employed by the Quebec 
North Shore and Labrador Railway Com- 
pany, in its Mechanical Department at Sept- 
llesMQue? (Gi P Deez pe 10792 


11. Canadian Brotherhood of Railways, 
Transport and General Workers on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Veteran Trans- 
fer Limited, Edmonton, Alta. (L.G., Dec., 
{OD by MUD AS 


123\'District"50; United Mine Workers of 
America, Local Unio# 15410, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed p” “sonnel employed by 
Cooperative de Transport Maritime et 
Aerien, Cap aux Mueles, Ile de La Madeleine, 
QOuc, GF.G. Dec. per l0s). 


13. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local Union 15405, on behalf of a 
unit of licensed personnel employed by 
Cooperative de Transport Maritime et 
Aerien, Cap aux Mueles, Iles de la Made- 
leinessOue ru Ge Decarp, @L107)" 


14. Canadian Transportation Workers’ 
Union, No. 186, National Council of Cana- 
dian Labour, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Glengarry Transport Ltd., working in 


and out of its terminals at Alexandria and 


Toronto in Ontario and Montreal in Quebec 
(L.G., in Dec; suDetel 107-). 


This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
and A. Escott Co. Ltd., North Vancouver, 
B.C., respondent (unlicensed employees) 
(LAD ece, Ds.1107,) (Returning, Officer:.G: 
H. Purvis). 


2. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, applicant, Orleans Navigation Inc., 
St.-Laurent, Ile d’Orleans, Que., respondent 
(marine engineers), and District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America, intervener. The 
Board ordered that only the name of the 
applicant appear on the ballot. (L.G., Dec., 
p. 1107). (Returning Officer: R. L. Four- 
nier). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, applicant, Orleans Navigation Inc., 
St-Laurent, Ile d’Orleans, Que., respondent, 
and District 50, United Mine Workers of 


America, Local Union 13946, intervener 
(L.G., Dec., p. 1105). The application was 
rejected for the reason that it was not sup- 
ported by a majority of the wheelsmen, sea- 
men, and cooks affected in the representa- 
tion vote conducted by the Board. 

2. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, applicant, Agence Maritime Inc., 
Quebec, Que., respondent (unlicensed per- 
sonnel) and District 50, United Mine 
Workers of America, Local Union 13946, 
intervener. (L.G., Dec., p. 1107). The appli- 
cation was rejected for the reason that it 
was not supported by a majority of the em- 
ployees affected in the representation vote 
conducted by the Board. 

3. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
Eastern Branch, applicant, Agence Mari- 
time Inc., Quebec, Que., respondent (deck 
officers) and District 50, United Mine 
Workers of America Local Union 15377, 
intervener (L.G., Dec., p. 1106). The appli- 
cation was rejected for the reason that it was 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
are provided by the Minister of Labour through the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
branch also acts as the administrative arm of the Canada Labour Relations Board in 


matters under the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act came into force on September 
1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, which became 
effective in March, 1944, and repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, which 
had been in force from 1907 until superseded by the Wartime Regulations in 1944. 
Decisions, orders and certificates given under the Wartime Regulations by the Minister 
of Labour and the Wartime Labour Relations Board are continued in force and effect by 


the Act. 


The Act applies to industries within federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, interprovincial and international steamship lines 
and ferries, aerodromes and air transportation, radio broadcasting stations and works 
declared by Parliament to be for the general advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act provides that provincial authorities, if they so desire, may 
enact similar legislation for application to industries within provincial jurisdiction and 
make mutually satisfactory arrangements with the federal Government for the administra- 


tion of such legislation. 


The Minister yf Labour is charged with the administration of the Act and is directly 


responsible for t} 
Inquiry Commis 


appointment of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, and Industrial 
ms concerning complaints that the Act has been violated or that a party 


has failed to bargain collectively, and for controlling applications for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to administer provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents; the writing of provisions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—that fix a procedure for the final settlement of disputes concerning the meaning 
or violation of such agreements; and the investigation of complaints referred to it by the 
minister that a party has failed to bargain collectively and to make every reasonable effort 


to conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations Board 
are available upon request to the Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported here under two headings: (1) Certification and other Proceedings before the 
Canada Labour Relations Board and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings before the 


Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the Department of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
The territory of four officers resident in Vancouver comprises British Columbia, Alberta 
and the Yukon and Northwest Territories; two officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; four officers resident 
in Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; five officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations Branch and the Director of Industrial Relations 


and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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not supported by a majority of the employees 
affected in the representation vote conducted 
by the Board. 


Application for Revocation Rejected 


The Board rejected an application for 
revocation of certification affecting Floyd 
Barkwell, et al., applicants, Liquid Cargo 
Lines Limited, Clarkson, Ont., respondent, 
and the General Truck Drivers Union Local 
938 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, respondent (L.G., Dec., 
pr PrTO7 ye 


Request under Section 61(2) Rejected 


The Board rejected a request by Peter 
Rempel, et al., for review of its Order of 
June 7, 1961 that certified the National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians as bargaining agent for a unit 
of employees of Channel Seven Television 
Limited, Winnipeg, Man. (L.G., Dec., p. 
1108). The request sought the exclusion from 
the bargaining unit of the classifications of 
transmitter technician, videotape supervisor, 
and maintenance technician. The request 
was denied for the reason that no grounds 
were put forward at the hearing before the 
Board on June 7, 1961 that would warrant 
the exclusion of employees of the respond- 
ent company classified as videotape super- 
visor, transmitter technician and maintenance 
technician from the unit of employees that 
the Board found appropriate for collective 
bargaining; that the inclusion of such classi- 
fications of employees in bargaining units 
had been found appropriate by the Board 
in dealing with a number of medium-sized 
and small television stations throughout 
Canada; and that no evidence had been put 
forward in the application for reconsideration 
that would lead the Board to vary its decision 
in the present case. 


Application under Section 19 Granted 


The Board granted an application under 
Section 19 of the Act for a provision for 
the final settlement of differences concerning 
the meaning or violation of a collective agree- 
ment affecting Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers, Local Union 91; and 
General Truck Drivers, Local Union 938, 
and Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union, Local 106, of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (in substitution for the Taggart 
Employees Association pursuant to Section 
10(c) of the Act) applicant; and Taggart 
Service Limited, Ottawa, Ont., respondent 
(eGs,Dec, pa ii08): 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 1657, on behalf of a unit of 
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checkers and cargo repairmen employed in 
the Port of Montreal by various companies 
as represented by The Shipping Federation 
of Canada Inc. (Investigating Officer: R. 
L. Fournier). 


2. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union, Local 106 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and _ Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
at the Montreal terminal of Argosy Car- 
riers (Eastern) Limited, Toronto, Ont. (In- 
vestigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


3. International Association of Machinists 
on behalf of a unit of tradesmen of Atomic 
Energy Company of Canada Limited, Pinawa, 
Man. (Investigating Officer: C. Arthur Frey). 


4. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
personnel employed by Porter Shipping 
Limited, Toronto, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
S. Emmerson). 


5. General Truck Drivers Local Union 
No. 938, of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Trans Canada Highway 
Express Limited, Edmonton, Alta. (Investi- 
gating Officer: S. Emmerson). 

6. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 1915, on behalf of a unit of em- 
ployees of Great Lakes Overseas Packing 
Division of Summerhayes Industrial and 
Wood Products Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: M. Horenblas). 

7. Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and 
Building Employees, Local Union No. 362 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
personnel employed in the Province of 
Alberta by M & P Transport Ltd., Edmonton, 
Alta. (Investigating Officer: G. H. Purvis). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 1842, applicant; and Waterman’s 
Services (Scott) Limited, Toronto, Ont., 
respondent (L.G., Dec., p. 1107). 

2. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 1654, applicant; and Great Lakes 
Overseas Packing Division of Summerhayes 
Industrial and Wood Products Limited, 
Hamilton, Ont., respondent (L.G., Dec., p. 
1107). 


Request Under Section 61(2) Withdrawn 


Association of Radio and Television Em- 
ployees of Canada, applicant; and Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, respondent (L.G., 
eC. DL 10S) 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During November, the Minister of Labour 
appointed Conciliation Officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 


1. Liquid Cargo Lines Limited, Clarkson, 
Ont., and Local 938 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


2. La Compagnie Radiodiffusion CKCH 
de Hull (Limitee) and Le Syndicat de 
VIndustrie de JlImprimerie, Hull-Ottawa, 
Section CKCH (Conciliation Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 

3. Aero Caterers Ltd., Halifax Interna- 
tional Airport and Local 927 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: D. T. Coch- 
rane). 


4. Ontario Northland Railway, North 
Bay, Ont., and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers (Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae.) 


5. United Grain Growers Ltd., Alberta 
Wheat Pool, Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, 
Pacific Elevators Limited, and Burrard 
Terminals Limited; and Local 333, Grain 
Workers Union, International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Aero Caterers Ltd., Halifax Inter- 
national Airport; and Local 927 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: D._ T. 
Cochrane) (see above). 


2. Maple Leaf Mills Limited, Calgary, 
Alberta; and Local 1145 of the United Pack- 
inghouse, Food and Allied Workers (Con- 
ciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (L.G., Dec. p. 
1108). 


3. The J. P. Porter Company Limited, 
Marine Industries Limited, McNamara 
Marine Limited, and Canadian Dredge & 
Dock Co. Ltd; and Seafarers’ International 
Union of Canada (licensed division) (Con- 
ciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier) (L.G., Dec. 
p. 1108). 


4. Saguenay Terminals Limited, Port 
Alfred, Que., and Le Syndicat National des 
Employés Salaries de Saguenay Terminals 
Limited (Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier) 
(L. G., Oct. p. 882). 
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5. Saguenay Terminals Limited, Port 
Alfred, Que., and Le Syndicat National des 
Débardeurs de la Baie des Ha! Ha! Ince. 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier) (L.G., 
Oct. p. 882). 


6. Leamington Transport (Western) 
Limited, Leamington, Ont., and Locals 880, 
141 and 979 of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
T. B. McRae) (L.G., Sept. p. 805). 


7. Canadian Lake Carriers Negotiating 
Committee (26 companies) and Seafarers’ 
International Union of Canada (unlicensed 
personnel) (Conciliation Officers: C. E. 
Poirier and T.B. McRae) (L.G., Aug. p. 717). 


8. TransAir Limited, Winnipeg, and Cana- 
dian Air Line Pilots Association (Concilia- 
tion Officer: J. S: Gunn) (L-G.; June p. 495) 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association (various 
companies) and Seafarers’ International 
Union of Canada (unlicensed personnel) 
(L.G., Dec. p. 1108). 


Conciliation Boards fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in November to deal with 
a dispute between B.C. Towboat Owners’ 
Association (various companies) and Sea- 
farers’ International Union of Canada (un- 
licensed personnel) (see above) was fully 
constituted in November with the appoint- 
ment of R. J. S. Moir of Vancouver, as 
Chairman. Mr. Moir was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members of the Board, N. G. 
Cunningham and John Brown, both of Van- 
couver, who were previously appointed on 
the nomination of the association and union, 
respectively. 


2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in October to deal with a 
dispute between Western Manitoba Broad- 
casters Ltd. and Association of Radio and 
Television Employees of Canada (L.G., Dec. 
p. 1109) was fully constituted in November 
with the appointment of D. J. Jessiman, Q.C. 
of Winnipeg, as Chairman. Mr. Jessiman was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, Norman Steven 
Bergman of Brandon and L. H. Butterworth 
of Winnipeg, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the company and 
union, respectively. 
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3. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in October to deal with 
a dispute between H. W. Bacon Limited, 
Toronto, and Local 419 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(L.G., Dec. p. 1109) was fully constituted in 
November with the appointment of W. H. 
Dickie of Toronto as Chairman. Mr. Dickie 
was appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members of the Board, David Churchill- 
Smith and Paul Siren, both of Toronto, who 
were previously appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the company and union, respectively. 

4. The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in October to deal with a 
dispute between B.C. Towboat Owners’ 
Association (various companies) and Local 
400 of the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Transport and General Workers (L.G., 
Dec. p. 1109) was fully constituted in Novem- 
ber with the appointment of R. J. S. Moir 
of Vancouver, as Chairman. Mr. Moir was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other two members of the 
Board, N. G. Cunningham and William Ste- 
wart, both of Vancouver, who were previ- 
ously appointed on the nomination of the 
association and union, respectively. 

5. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in October to deal with 
a dispute between B.C. Towboat Owners’ 


Association, Vancouver and Canadian Mer- 
chant Service Guild, Inc. (deck officers) 
(L.G., Dec. p. 1109) was fully constituted 
in November with the appointment of Dr. G. 
Neil Perry of Vancouver, as Chairman. Dr. 
Perry was appointed by the Minister on the 
joint recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers of the Board, T. E. H. Ellis, Q.C. and 
Jack MacKenzie, both of Vancouver, who 
were previously appointed on the nomination 
of the association and union, respectively. 


6. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in October to deal with a 
dispute between B.C. Towboat Owners’ 
Association and Local 425 of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (engineer officers) (L.G., 
Dec. p. 1109) was fully constituted in 
November with the appointment of Dr. G. 
Neil Perry of Vancouver, as Chairman. Dr. 
Perry was appointed by the Minister on the 
joint recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers of the Board, T. E. H. Ellis, Q. C. and 
Jack MacKenzie, both of Vancouver, who 
were previously appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the association and union, respectively. 


Board Report Received of Settlement 


Air Canada, Montreal, and Lodges 714 
and 1751 of the International Association of 
Machinists (L.G., Nov. p. 990). The text 
of the report is reproduced below. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Air Canada 
and 


International Association of Machinists 


The Board of Conciliation, consisting of 
Mr. H. M. Sparks, company nominee; Mr. 
Peter Podger, union nominee; and Mr. W. H. 
Dickie, chairman, met with the parties at 
Montreal on November 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6, 1964. 


Appearing for the company were: Mr. 
Charles Eyre, Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions; Mr. Norman Radford, Supervisor of 
Labour Relations; Mr. Robert Peterson, Asst. 
General Supt., Dorval Base; Mr. George R. 
McKillop, Supvr. Labour Relations, Dorval; 
Mr. Cecil B. Hodgson, Supvr. Labour Rela- 


tions, Dorval; Mr. S. G. Sheldrake, Supvr. 
Administrative Services; and Mr. R. C. Cun- 
ningham, General Supvr. Telecommunications. 

Appearing for the union were: Mr. Roy K. 
Greenwood, Shop Chairman, Toronto 714; 
Mr. Wilf Bulger, Chairman, Shop Commit- 
tee, Montreal 1751; Mr. Frank Grennon, 
President 1751; Mr. E. D. Bowles, Financial 
Secty. 1751; Mr. J. J. Farrell, Committee 
Member 1751; Mr. Dean A. Bell, Committee 
Member 714 Vancouver; Mr. R. J. Mathias, 





During November, the Minister of Labour received the unanimous report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established to deal with a dispute between Air Canada, Montreal, 
and Lodges 714 and 1751 of the International Association of Machinists. 

The Board reported that all matters in dispute had been settled and that the terms of 


settlement had been ratified. 


The Board was under the chairmanship of W. H, Dickie of Toronto. He was appointed 
by the Minister on the joint recommendation of the other two members of the Board, H. M. 
Sparks of Montreal and Peter Podger of Streetsville, Ont., nominees of the company and 


union, respectively. 
The report is reproduced here. 
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Committee Member 714 Winnipeg; Mr. J. E. 
King, Committee Member 714 Winnipeg; Mr. 
R. Nat Gray, G. L. R. Montreal; Mr. E. A. 
Smith, General Chairman, 714; Mr. Donald 
S. Wasserman, Research Dept., Grand Lodge; 
Mr. Michael Rygus, General Vice President, 


Ottawa; Mr. Michael Pitchford, General 
Chairman, Lodge 1751, Montreal. 

We are pleased to report that a settlement 
of the dispute was reached by the parties 
before the Board, the details of which are as 
follows: 


MEMORANDUM OF SETTLEMENT 


between Air Canada, Montreal and 
International Association of Machinists 


The parties hereto agree to recommend to 
their principals the acceptance of the follow- 
ing terms as a settlement of all the items in 
dispute. 

1. The collective agreement to expire 
October 31, 1966. 


2. Effective November 1, 1964, a general 
wage increase of 4%. Effective November 1, 
1965, a general wage increase of 4%. 

3. Effective January 1, 1965, the Company 
to assume 50% of the Group Life Insurance 
cost. 

4. Shift premiums to be increased by 2¢ 
per hour on the afternoon and night shifts, 
effective December 1, 1964. 

5. Vacations; 4 weeks after 20 years of 
service, to be effective in 1965S. 

6. Daily expense allowance to $7.50 effec- 
tive December 1, 1964. 

7. A lump sum settlement in the amount of 
$55.00 shall be paid to all employees on 
the payroll as of November 6th, 1964, and 


on the payroll as of July 2, 1964. Those hired 
or in the service since July 2, 1964 shall be 
paid on a pro rata basis. 


All other matters agreed upon between the 
parties prior to these proceedings are hereby 
confirmed. 

Dated this 6th day of November, 1964 at 
Montreal. 


For the Union: 

M. Pitchford, Mike Rygus, E. A. Smith, 
R/ Nat! Gray; JE. King,2F. Grennon, J: J: 
Farrell, E. D. Bowles, R. J. Mathias, Wilf 
Bulger, R. K. Greenwood, Dean A. Bell. 


For the Company: 


Ha G. Eyre, &k..reterson, ©. 1B; Hodgson, 
S. G. Sheldrake. 

All this respectfully submitted this 30th 
day of November, 1964 at Toronto, Ont. 


(Sed.) W. H. Dickie, 
Chairman. 


Steelworkers Agreement Spells Out “Total Job Security” 


A contract negotiated recently between the 
United Steelworkers of America and a small 
Pennyslvania company spells out for the first 
time the union’s concept of “total job 
security.” The pact is expected to set the pat- 
tern when union talks with the 11 major U.S. 
steel producers resume in April. 

Under the provisions of the new contract, 
each of the company’s 2,500 employees is 
guaranteed an average rate of earnings in 
any quarter of the year, excluding overtime 
and other premiums, at least equal to 95 per 
cent of his average straight-time earnings 
during the last quarter of the previous year. 
This provision is designed to protect workers 
transferred to lower paying jobs because of 
technological change or other management 
decisions. 

Supplementary unemployment benefits for 
workers laid off were increased from 60 per 
cent of normal pay to 85 per cent. A worker 
with ten years seniority would continue to col- 
lect SUB as long as he is unemployed or until 
he reaches retirement age. Workers with less 
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than ten years service would receive the same 
protection for two years, an increase from 
one year under previous contracts. 

Similar increases were made in sickness and 
accident benefits. 

There will also be an increase in the present 
guarantee of 32 hours pay for each week in 
which an employee works, even if he is on 
the job only part of the week. The employee 
will be paid for 38 hours under the new con- 
tract. 

The agreement also includes a plan by 
which the company will share with workers 
32.5 per cent of savings achieved through 
lower labour and material costs. The arrange- 
ment is similar to that at Kaiser Steel (L.G., 
Feb. 1964, p. 101). 

Under consideration is the idea of making 
the contract completely “open ended” to 
eliminate crisis bargaining. 

It is estimated the new arrangements will 
cost the company from 2 to 7 cents an hour, 
an increase that could probably be covered 
from excess SUB funds. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Supreme Court of Canada upholds certification order. British 
Columbia Court of Appeal quashes representation vote order 


The Supreme Court of Canada upheld by 
a majority decision the validity of a certifica- 
tion order issued by the Quebec Labour Re- 
lations Board and ruled that the Board acted 
within its jurisdiction when, in defining a 
bargaining unit for the purpose of certifica- 
tion, it excluded persons under 16 years of 
age. 

In British Columbia, the Court of Appeal 
quashed a decision of the Labour Relations 
Board to hold a representation vote, on 
the ground that the presence during the 
Board’s hearings and deliberations of a mem- 
ber of the Board who was an international 
representative of the applicant local’s union 
created a likelihood of bias in favour of one 
of the parties, despite the fact that the mem- 
ber in question disqualified himself and, 
according to the statement made by the 
Chairman of the Board, did not take part 
in the deliberations that led to the decision 
of the Board to take a representation vote. 

Also, the Court ruled that a decision of 
the Board to take a representation vote was 
not purely a procedural ruling but. a decision 
touching the merits of the application for 
certification, and one that affected the rights 
of the parties involved. Therefore, such a 
decision was reviewable on certiorari, not- 
withstanding that the ruling did not complete 
the matter and it still remained for the Board 
to certify or refuse to certify in accordance 
with the result of the representation vote. 


Supreme Court of Canada... 


. upholds power of Labour Relations Board 
to exclude under-16’s from bargaining unit 


On March 23, 1964, the Supreme Court of 
Canada held, by a majority, that it was open 
to the Labour Relations Board, in defining 
a bargaining unit for the purpose of certifica- 
tion, to exclude therefrom persons under age 
16 who were also excluded (in conformity 
with a by-law of the Board) in determining 
the representative character of the union 
seeking certification. 

Further, the Court held that it was im- 
material that such exclusion was _ not 
specified in the definition of “employee” in 
the Labour Relations Act, since the matter 
was one within the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the Board. 


On March 21, 1956, the United Textile 
Workers of America applied to the Quebec 
Labour Relations Board for recognition as 
the collective bargaining agent for certain 
employees of Burlington Mills Hosiery Co. 
of “Canada*Lid. “at' its’ ~Lachme* plant 
described in the application as: 

. all employees paid by the hour or on a 
piece- -work basis except foremen (male and fe- 
male), machine fitters, persons acting in a 
supervisory capacity, office workers, chauffeurs, 
employees paid by the week, and all those auto- 
matically excluded by the Labour Relations Act. 
(Translation) 

The application was opposed by the 
company. On November 13, 1956, after a 
series of hearings, the Board rendered a 
decision certifying the union as bargaining 
agent to represent: 

. all employees paid on an hourly basis or on 
a piece-work basis except foremen (male and 
female), persons acting in a supervisory capac- 
ity, office workers, persons paid by the week, 
production supervisors, the chief engineer, 
minors under sixteen years of age, and those 
automatically excluded by the Labour Relations 
Act employed by the respondent, Burlington 
Mills Hosiery Company of Canada Limited, 
130 St. Joseph St., Lachine, P.Q. (Translation) 


Following this decision, the company filed 
with the Board a petition to have the 
certification cancelled. After a hearing, the 
petition was dismissed. 

In February 1957, the company petitioned 
the Court for a writ of prohibition and that 
the decisions of the Board be set aside as 
having been made outside its jurisdiction. 
The petition for the writ of prohibition was 
dismissed by the Superior Court, but was 
granted by the Court of Queen’s Bench in a 
majority decision. The Labour Relations 
Board then applied for and obtained leave to 
appeal to the Supreme Court of Canada. 

The main objection to the ruling of the 
Board was that, by excluding from the bar- 
gaining unit employees less than 16 years 
old, the Board had exceeded its jurisdiction. 

Mr. Justice Abbott, rendering the majority 
decision of the Court, referred to the follow- 
ing sections of the Quebec Labour Relations 
Act: 

S. 2. In this Act and in its application, unless 
the context requires otherwise, the following 


words and expressions have the meaning here- 
inafter given to them: 


This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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a. “Employee” means any apprentice, unskilled 
labourer or workman, skilled workman or 
journeyman, artisan, clerk or employee, work- 
ing individually or in a crew or in partnership; 
but it does not include: 

1. persons employed as manager, superintend- 
ent, foreman, or representative of an employer 
in his relations with his employees; 

2. the directors and managers of a corpora- 
tion; 

3. any person belonging to one of the pro- 
fessions contemplated in chapters 262 to 275, 
or admitted to the study of one of such profes- 
sions; 

4. domestic servants or persons employed in 
an agricultural exploitation. 

S. 4. Every employer shall be bound to recog- 
nize as the collective representative of his 
employees the representatives of any associa- 
tion comprising the absolute majority of his said 
employees and to negotiate with them, in good 
faith, a collective labour agreement... . 

S. 5. The employer shall incur the obligation 
contemplated in the preceding section, as the 
Board may decide, either towards the aggregate 
of his employees or towards each group of the 
said employees which the Board declares is to 
oa a separate group for the purposes of this 

ct. 


S. 6. Every association desiring to be recog- 
nized, for the purposes of this Act as repre- 
senting a group of employees or of employers, 
shall apply by petition in writing to the Board 
and the latter, after inquiry, shall determine 
whether such association is entitled to be so 
recognized and what group of employees it 
shall represent or, in the case of an association 
of employers, with respect to what group of 
the employees of its members it is qualified to 
represent them. ... 

S. 7. The Board shall assure itself of the 
representative character of the association and 
of its right to be recognized and, for such pur- 
pose, shall examine its books and records. 

In order to assure itself of such representative 
character, the Board may, by by-law subject to 
the formalities of section 38, determine the con- 
ditions: on which a person may be recognized 
as a member of an association. 

S. 41a. Notwithstanding any legislative pro- 
vision inconsistent herewith, 

a. The decisions of the Board shall be with- 
out appeal and cannot be revised by the courts; 

b. no writ of quo warranto, of mandamus, of 
certiorari, of prohibition or injunction may be 
issued against the Board or against any of its 
members, acting in their official capacity; 

c. the provisions of article 50 of the Code of 
Civil Procedure shall not apply to the Board, or 
to its members acting in their official capacity. 


In establishing the bargaining unit for 
which it certified the union as collective 
bargaining agent, the Board excluded from 
such unit, among others, all employees under 
16 years of age. For the purpose of deter- 
mining the representative character of the 
union, it also excluded members of the union 
under that age. Had employees under 16 
been included in the bargaining unit, the 
union would not have had the majority 
called for under the Act. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Abbot, the 
Board had sound reasons for excluding these 
young persons from the bargaining unit. 
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Also, it should be noted that By-law 3a of 
the Board, adopted pursuant to S. 7 of the 
Act, specifically excludes persons under 16 
years of age as members of a union for the 
purpose of determining its representative 
character. At all events, he added, the deci- 
sion to include or exclude such young per- 
sons as members of a bargaining unit is one 
that is clearly within the jurisdiction of the 
Board. 

Further, Mr. Justice Abbott added that 
under the Act the Board is given the powers 
inter alia to determine (1) the unit of em- 
ployees which is appropriate for collective 
bargaining purposes and (2) the representa- 
tive character of the union seeking certifica- 
tion as the collective bargaining agent of the 
employees in that unit. It is clear that the 
absolute majority referred to in S. 4 means 
the absolute majority of a bargaining unit, 
where that unit does not comprise all em- 
ployees. The responsibility of determining 
what employees are to be included or ex- 
cluded from a bargaining unit has been com- 
mitted to the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Board. That is one of the principal functions 
of the Board. 


The Act prohibits the inclusion of certain 
specified categories of employees in such 
a bargaining unit, but aside from these pro- 
hibitions, the Board is free to include or ex- 
clude other categories, and, provided it 
exercises that discretion in good faith, its 
decision is not subject to judicial review. To 
hold otherwise fails to give effect to the plain 
words of S. 41a of the Act. 

Finally, Mr. Justice Abbott commented on 
the following statement made by Mr. Justice 
Choquette, who delivered the majority 
opinion in the Court below (Que. Q.B. (1962) 
atrp.! 475): 

I would add that the Board is not a judicial 
tribunal, but an administrative one exercising 
certain judicial powers. And in my _ opinion 
these powers cover only findings of fact and do 
not extend to questions of law. (Translation) 

Regarding the second sentence as to the 
powers of the Board, Mr. Justice Abbott 
held that the learned Judge was in error. 
The judgment of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council in Labour Relations Board 
of Saskatchewan v. John East Iron Works 
Ltd. (L.G. 1948, p. 1441) and other deci- 
sions reviewed recently by Mr. Justice Jud- 
son of the Supreme Court of Canada in 
Farrell v. Workmen’s Compensation Board 
(L.G. 1962, p. 539) have held that a board 
of this kind is competent to decide questions 
of law. 

By a majority decision the Supreme Court 
allowed the appeal and restored the judg- 
ment of the trial judge upholding the validity 
of the Labour Relations Board’s certification 
order. La Commission des _ Relations 
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Ouvriéres de la Province de Québec v. 
Burlington Mills Hosiery Co. of Canada Ltd. 
et al. (1964) 45 DL.R. (2d), Part 10, 
p. 730. 


British Columbia Court of Appeal... 


--- because of semblance of bias, quashes 
Board’s order to hold representation vote 


Allowing an appeal from the decision of 
the trial judge, the British Columbia Court 
of Appeal on March 17, 1964 quashed 
direction of the Labour Relations Board to 
hold a representation vote on the ground 
that the presence of one member of the 
Board (although he disqualified himself) 
during the hearings and deliberations of the 
Board in an application for certification 
created a real likelihood of bias in favour 
of one of the parties. 


Further, the Court ruled that a writ of 
certiorari may be invoked to quash an order 
to take a representation vote on the ground 
that any decision of the Board touching the 
merits of the matter before it and affecting 
the rights of the parties involved is sub- 
ject to the writ of certiorari, even though 
such a decision may not be a decision by 
which the Board completes the specific mat- 
ter under consideration. 


The International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, Local 1011 applied for 
a writ of certiorari to quash a direction by 
the Labour Relations Board that a repre- 
sentation vote be taken to determine whether 
the employees in a bargaining unit of 
Craigmont Mines desired to have the United 
Steelworkers of America Local 2952 certified 
as their bargaining representative in place of 
the former union. The motion for the writ 
was dismissed by Mr. Justice Aikens (1963) 
44 W.W.R. 357, on the ground that the 
Board, in directing a representation vote, 
had made no decision on the application for 
certification, and no final determination was 
reached on whether certification should be 
granted to the Steelworkers union. 


In appealing this decision, the Mine, Mill 
Workers Union relied on one ground for 
invoking the writ, namely, that a member of 
the Board, one Baskin, was a paid official of 
the United Steelworkers of America, i.e., 
their international representative, and that 
he sat with the other members of the Board 
on hearings of the application and that he 
sat with them when they considered the 
merits of the application and directed a 
representation vote to be taken. 

The affidavit of the Chairman of the La- 
bour Relations Board stated that, at the 
opening of the hearings, he announced that 
Mr. Baskin had disqualified himself, and 
would not participate in the deliberations 
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or decisions of the Board, but that he was 
sitting with the Board as a matter of Board 
policy. Further, the affidavits of the Chair- 
man of the Board disclosed that Mr. Baskin 
was physically present at the private sessions 
from which the parties were excluded, but 
that he took no part in the deliberations and 
determination of the Board, and was a mere 
silent observer. 


In the opinion of Mr. Justice Davey (who 
rendered the judgment of the Court of 
Appeal) Mr. Baskin’s relationship to the 
international union, the United Steelworkers 
of America, was such as to disqualify him 
from sitting on the application by Local 2952 
of that union for certification, and that he 
acted quite properly in disqualifying himself. 
Further, Mr. Justice Davey stated that it was 
clear that the Board must act in a judicial 
manner in deciding applications for certifica- 
tion, and if it is alleged that it did not do so, 
the proceedings and the resulting decision 
are reviewable upon certiorari. 


According to the statement made by the 
Chairman of the Board, Mr. Baskin did not 
sit as a member of the Board and took no 
part in making the Board’s decision. Although 
it was unwise for Mr. Baskin to remain 
seated with other members of the Board 
after the Chairman’s declaration, Mr. Justice 
Davey did not think that his presence would 
necessarily constitute participation in the 
Board’s proceedings. But no case was cited 
which would indicate that such a declaration 
by the Chairman has been held to be suf- 
ficient to dissociate such an interested mem- 
ber from the tribunal’s decision when that 
member retired with the other members and 
remained with them while they discussed and 
made their decision, even though the 
evidence showed that the interested member 
took no part in the deliberations but was a 
mere silent observer. 

In Mr. Justice Daveys’ opinion, the 
declaration and the affidavits of the Chair- 
man and Mr. Baskin were insufficient in law 
to remove the appearance of bias and 
prejudice created by Mr. Baskin’s sitting with 
the Board in its open and deliberative ses- 
sions, especially since his mere presence, 


when the representatives of Mine, Mill 
Workers were excluded, gave the Steel- 
workers some intangible but important 


advantages denied to the Mine, Mill union. 


In his opinion, people interested and the 
public generally ought not to be placed in a 
position where they are obliged to rely upon 
assurances of members of a tribunal that an 
interested member, physically sitting with 
the tribunal, did not use his position and the 
opportunity to influence the decision of the 
tribunal. In this respect, in Rex v. Sussex 
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J. J., Ex parte McCarthy (1924) 1 KB 256, 
Lord Hewart stated (at p. 259): 


The answer to that question depends not 
upon what actually was done but upon what 
might appear to be done. Nothing is to be done 
which creates even a suspicion that there has 
been an improper interference with the course 
of justice. 


According to Mr. Justice Davey, a reason- 
able person might properly ask himself why 
Mr. Baskin accompanied the other members 
when they discussed their decision if he 
did not intend to participate in their dis- 
cussions or hope to influence their decisions. 
Although Mr. Justice Davey accepted with- 
out reservation the evidence of the Chair- 
man of the Board, and of Mr Baskin, that 
the latter did not participate in or influence 
decisions of the Board, he feared that some 
officers and members of the Mine, Mill 
union, and those employees in the unit who 
wanted the Mine, Mill union to represent 
them, and some of the more skeptical mem- 
bers of the public would be less ready to do 
so. He had no doubt that some were con- 
vinced that Mr. Baskin exercised real in- 
fluence over the decisions of the Board and 
his conduct provided reasonable grounds for 
that belief. 


Then Mr. Justice Davey added: 


The ability of the board to act effectively 
depends upon the confidence of labour and 
management and the public generally in its 
fairness and impartiality. It ought to permit 
nothing that will, in the eyes of reasonable men, 
impair that confidence. In my respectful opi- 
nion, allowing Mr. Baskin to sit with the other 
members on the hearing and during the formu- 
lation of their decisions was a great impropriety, 
because it was likely to have that effect. 


The other point considered by Mr. Justice 
Davey was the ground upon which the trial 
judge dismissed the Mine, Mill Workers 
application for a writ of certiorari to quash 
the decision of the Board to take a repre- 
sentation vote, namely, that such decision 
was not capable of being reviewed and 
quashed on certiorari because it was not a 
final decision or disposition of the applica- 
tion for certification. The Steelworkers union 
submitted that the final decision was the 
actual certification or refusal to certify and, 
relying on several judgments, argued that 
certiorari lies only in respect of adjudica- 
tions or decisions that finally determine the 
matter. 


For the purposes of the appeal at bar, Mr. 
Justice Davey assumed that the writ of 
certiorari is applicable only in respect of an 
adjudication or decision of a tribunal upon 
the merits of the matter before it, as opposed 
to a purely procedural ruling that does not 
touch the merits. Admitting that there is 
language in the authorities to support the sub- 
mission that the writ will lie only in respect 
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of the final adjudication at the end of a mat- 
ter, he was unable to accept it as authority 
that the writ will only lie in respect of the 
adjudication or decision by which the tribunal 
completes a matter and becomes functus 
(having discharged its task). 


Statutory boards and tribunals whose 
proceedings are subject to review by a writ 
of certiorari take forms and employ proce- 
dures that on occasion are far removed from 
courts and court proceedings. Consequently, 
the analogy of the distinction made by the 
courts between final and interlocutory judg- 
ments will not serve as a universal test of 
what decisions or adjudications of these 
extra-curial bodies are amenable to a writ of 
certiorari. 


Further, Mr. Justice Davey added that the 
writ of certiorari may be invoked to quash 
any decision or adjudication of such a board 
or tribunal touching the merits of the matter 
before it and affecting the rights of the 
parties in relation thereto, even though it 
may not be the decision or adjudication by 
which the Board completes the specific mat- 
ter, provided, of course, that in other respects 
the decision is subject to review by the writ. 
In his view, the direction that a representa- 
tion vote be taken was such a decision. 

In Re Labour Relations Board; Re Bakery 
and Confectionary Workers’ Int. Union of 
America, Local 468 (L.G. 1962, p. 857), the 
British Columbia Court of Appeal pointed 
out that the direction that a representation 
vote be taken turns the course of the in- 
quiry and changes the essential conditions 
upon which certification depends. Under the 
B.C. Labour Relations Act, if the Board 
directs a representation vote, it must grant or 
refuse certification in accordance with the 
wishes of the employees at the time of the 
vote, aS expressed by the ballots. That may 
result in certification of a union that did not 
have at the time of application a majority 
of the employees as members in good stand- 
ing, or refusal of certification to a union 
that did have such a majority at the time 
of application. 

In the case at bar, the Board ordered that 
a representation vote be taken and allowed 
the employees to decide whether they wanted 
the Steelworkers union to be their bargain- 
ing representative, instead of the Board’s 
deciding that question itself. The direction 
that a representation vote be held was not 
only an order, but it was an order changing 
the basis upon which the application should 
be decided, and materially affected the rights 
of the parties in the subject matter of the 
application. It was no mere procedural step; 
it was a decision or adjudication reviewable 
upon certiorari, notwithstanding that it still 
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remained for the Board to certify or refuse 
to certify in accordance with the result of 
the vote. 

In the result, the appeal was allowed, the 
direction that a representation vote be taken 
was quashed, and the application for certifica- 
tion was remitted to the Board, when 


properly constituted, to be considered all 
over again. Re Labour Relations Board; 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, Local 1011 v. United Steel 
Workers of America, Local 2952 and Labour 
Relations Board (1964) 48 W.W.R., Part 1, 
ps is; 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


New Brunswick issues five new minimum wage orders. B.C. 


increases 


In New Brunswick, five new minimum 
wage orders were issued, extending coverage 
to virtually all employees in the province 
except those in agriculture and fishing. 

The new orders set a minimum wage of 
$1.05 an hour for employees in construc- 
tion, mining, primary transportation, logging 
and forest operations and sawmills. The 
minimum is 75 cents in wholesale and retail 
trade, manufacturing and food processing; 
and 65 cents in the service industries, with 
provision for a 5-cent increase on July 1. 

In British Columbia, the minimum wage for 
certified stationary steam engineers was in- 
creased to $2 an hour. 


British Columbia Male Minimum Wage Act 


In British Columbia, a new order of the 
Board of Industrial Relations increased the 
minimum wage for stationary steam engineers 
from 90 cents to $2 an hour. 

The $2-an-hour rate applies to all sta- 
tionary engineers with a certificate of com- 
petency under the Boiler and Pressure Vessel 
Act who are in charge of a steam boiler, 
except janitor-engineers in apartment build- 
ings or persons employed in a supervisory 
or managerial capacity who are exempt from 
the Hours of Work Act. 

The new minimum for boiler operators 
or for stationary engineers employed in a 
plant that does not require a certificate of 
competency is $1.50 an hour. 

The usual exception is made for an ap- 
prentice or handicapped or part-time worker 
with a special authorization from the Board. 
Such a person must be paid the rate specified 
in the permit. 

The overtime requirement has been brought 
into line with the standard set in most orders 
issued in the last two years. Time and one- 
half the regular rate must be paid for all 
hours in excess of 8 in the day and 40 in 
the week. If hours are averaged over an 
agreed period, the premium rate must be 
paid for all hours worked in excess of a 
weekly average of 40 hours. 

The new order also contains a daily guar- 
antee provision similar to that in most 
British Columbia minimum wage orders, as 
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minimum wage of 


Stationary steam engineers 


well as the customary general provisions 
respecting semi-monthly pay, the posting of 
orders and shifts and the keeping of records. 

The new order, B.C. Reg. 194/64, was 
gazetted on October 15 and went into force 
on January 2. 


New Brunswick Minimum Wage Act 


The New Brunswick Minimum Wage 
Board has issued five new minimum wage 
orders, effective from January 1, 1965, that 
are the equivalent of a general minimum 
wage order, since together they cover all 
industries in the province except agriculture 
and fishing. They apply to both male and 
female workers. Under earlier orders, now 
replaced, general coverage was provided for 
female employees; but with regard to male 
workers, only those engaged in certain in- 
dustries (logging and sawmills, the garment 
industry, and the canning or processing of 
fish, vegetables or fruits) were subject to a 
minimum wage. 

The coverage of the orders and minimum 
rates set are as follows: 

Order No. 1—Construction, Mining and 
Primary Transportation—$1.05 an hour; 

Order No. 2—Logging and Forest Opera- 
tions, Sawmills and Related Enterprises— 
$1.05 an hour; 

Order No. 3—Wholesale and Retail Trade, 
and Manufacturing—75 cents an hour, Janu- 
ary 1, 1965; 80 cents an hour, July 1, 1965; 

Order No. 4—Food Processing—75 cents 
an hour, January 1, 1965; 80 cents an hour, 
July 1, 1965; 

Order No. 5—Service Industries—65 cents 
an hour, January 1, 1965; 70 cents an hour, 
July 1, 1965. 


As already indicated, for the first time the 
orders set minimum rates for many workers. 
No change was made in the rate set for 
workers in logging and sawmills. For other 
employees previously covered, the orders 
provide from January 1, 1965 an increase of 
either 10 or 15 cents an hour in their mini- 
mum rate. The rates for workers in manu- 
facturing, wholesale and retail trade, food 
processing and the service industries will be 
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further increased by a 5-cent increment on 
July 1, 1965. The orders are to be reviewed 
annually. 


All the orders except the order for the 
service industries permit an employer to pay 
employees with less than three months 
experience in the industry (referred to as 
“apprentices”), and handicapped workers, 
10 cents an hour less than the established 
minimum rate; but not more than 20 per 
cent of the employees of an employer may 
be paid at the lower rate. Casual employees 
in the food processing industry may be hired 
for a period of 16 weeks at the same mini- 
mum rate, and they are not subject to the 
20-per-cent quota fixed for apprentices and 
handicapped workers. 


The order for logging and sawmills sets the 
minimum rate for time workers on the basis 
of a 9-hour day and a 54-hour week. In the 
food processing industry, the minimum rate 
applies to a work week of 54 hours or less. 
In the other three orders, the minimum rate 
is set for a work week of 48 hours or less. 
The minimum overtime rate payable for 
time worked in excess of 48 or 54 hours in a 
week, as the case may be, is one and one-half 
times the minimum rate. 


A more detailed description of each order 
follows. 


Construction, Mining and Primary Trans- 
portation—Order No. 1 applies to the con- 
struction and mining industries and _ to 
primary transportation, all of which in- 
dustries are broadly defined. 

The term “construction industry” covers 
any type of construction, whether above or 
below the surface of the earth; and it includes 
erection, demolition, repair, remodelling, 
decoration or alteration of a building, road 
or structure, and the installation or removal 
of equipment and any other stationary fur- 
nishings and fixtures. 

“Mining” includes any work in or about 
a metallurgical works, mine or quarry. 

“Primary transportation” covers all opera- 
tions in or incidental to the transport for 
reward of persons or goods by any means 
whatever, but does not apply to employees 
in the wholesale or retail trade engaged in 
transporting goods or merchandise within a 
radius of 10 miles from the employer’s 
place of business. 

The minimum wage rate set for workers 
in these industries is the same as that which 
had been set earlier for logging and saw- 
mills—$1.05 an hour. A minimum rate of 
95 cents an hour may be paid to an em- 
ployee during his first three months of em- 
ployment in the industry, or to a handicapped 
worker, provided that not more than 20 per 
cent of an employer’s work force receive this 
rate. 
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The minimum rate applies to weekly 
hours of 48 or less. For any time worked in 
excess of 48 hours in a week, time and one- 
half the minimum rate must be paid. 

Employees may not be charged more than 
$1.65 a day for board and lodging, or more 
than 55 cents for a single meal. 


Logging and Forest Operations, Sawmills 
and Related Enterprises—Order No. 2 is a 
consolidation, with some changes, of three 
previous orders. The principal change is the 
insertion of a provision permitting appren- 
tices and handicapped persons to be paid 
10 cents an hour less than the established 
minimum rate. 

For purposes of the order, “logging opera- 
tions”, include cutting, transportation, and 
loading of wood on boats or railway cars, 
and the barking or slashing of wood before 
loading on such boats or cars. 

“Forest operations” cover a wide range 
of related activities, including such works as 
forest clearing for construction of roads, 
dams, etc.; construction and maintenance of 


roads, etc.; dams, piers, loading and 
driving facilities; forest improvement; 
reforestation; log and pulpwood driving; 


forest fire protective operations; and caterers, 
contractors or subcontractors, and _ inter- 
mediaries employed for the benefit of any 
forest operation. 

“Sawmills and related enterprises” include, 
besides the business of operating a sawmill, 
or sash, door and planing mills; box, basket 
and crate mills; hardwood flooring mills; 
veneer and plywood mills; and other wood- 
using industries. 

The order covers practically all employees 
in these industries. The only classes excluded 
are persons employed in an emergency to 
fight forest fires, persons employed in tree 
planting, and employees employed four hours 
or less per day or 24 hours or less per week. 

For time workers, the hours of work for 
which the $1.05 an hour minimum rate must 
be paid are 9 in a day and 54 in a week. 
Apprentices in their first three months of 
employment and handicapped workers may 
be paid 95 cents an hour. As in other orders, 
the number of workers in these two cate- 
gories may not exceed 20 per cent of the 
workers employed by the employer. 

For all time worked in excess of 54 hours 
in a week, time and one-half the minimum 
rate must be paid. 

No daily or weekly hours are fixed for 
pieceworkers. They must be paid not less 
than $1.05 an hour for the total hours they 
actually work, and are not entitled to over- 
time pay. 

Special minimum rates of $46 a week or 
$200 a month are set for certain categories 
of workers who have no normal work week, 
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or whose hours of work are unverifiable. 
These include: camp, gate and dam guardians; 
cooks and kitchen employees; stablemen; fire 
rangers and wardens; watchmen; scalers and 
assistant scalers; assistant foremen; cut in- 
spectors; and clerks. Employees with no 
regular work week, or whose hours of work 
are unverifiable, are not entitled to overtime. 
The order stipulates, however, that, with 
respect to these workers and to pieceworkers, 
the Minimum Employment Standards Act 
must be observed. The effect of this is to 
require employers to give these employees 
a day of rest each week. 

All employees in the logging and sawmill 
industries must be paid their wages at least 
once a month. 

An employer may not charge an employee 
more than $1.65 a day for board and lodging. 
The maximum charge for a single meal is 
Da CenLS: 


Wholesale and Retail Trade and Manu- 
facturing—Order No. 3 applies to wholesale 
and retail trade, and manufacturing. In these 
industries the minimum rate of wages that 
an employer may pay to an employee for 48 
hours of work or less in a week is 75 cents 
an hour, effective from January 1, 1965. 
From July 1, 1965, the minimum rate will 
rise to 80 cents an hour. 

An employer may pay an apprentice for 
a period of three months, or a handicapped 
worker, a minimum rate of 65 cent an hour 
(70 cents from July 1, 1965), subject to 
the condition that not more than 20 per 
cent of his employees may be paid at that 
rate. 

For time worked in excess of 48 hours 
in a week, time and one-half the minimum 
rate must be paid. 


Food Processing—Order No. 4 applies to 
food processing, which is defined to mean 
the canning, packing and processing of food 
for human and animal consumption. In- 
cluded are slaughtering, meat processing, 
poultry and fish processing, fruit and vege- 
table canning and preserving, the manu- 
facture of cheese, cereals, vegetable oil, bis- 
cuits, confectionery and soft drinks, and the 
operations of grain mills, flour mills, baker- 
ies, dairies, wineries and all other establish- 
ments primarily engaged in the manufactur- 
ing of food or food preparatories. 


This order sets the same minimum rates 
as the order for manufacturing and whole- 
sale and retail trade, i.e., 75 cents an hour, 
increasing to 80 cents an hour on July 1, 
1965. The hours to which such minimum 
rates are applicable are, however, 54 or less 
in a week, compared to 48 hours or less in 
Order No. 3. In these industries, the overtime 
rate of time and one-half the minimum rate 
is payable after 54 hours in a week. 
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The order takes into account the fact that 
temporary workers may be hired for seasonal 
rush periods. It enables an employer to pay 
casual employees for a period of 16 weeks 
on the same basis as apprentices and handi- 
capped persons, i.e., at 10 cents an hour less 
than the established rate. Casual workers 
need not be included in the 20 per cent quota 
imposed on the employer with regard to the 
payment of the lower rate. 


Service Industries—Order No. 5 applies to 
all employees and employers engaged in the 
service industries. 


This grouping is all-inclusive, applying 
to an industry or establishment engaged in 
providing services. Enumerated in the order 
are the following: the operation of hotels, 
motels, inns, tourist cabins, tourist homes, 
restaurants, lodging houses, residential clubs, 
hospitals, nursing homes, homes for the 
aged; religious, charitable and educational 
institutions; theatres, taverns, bowling alleys, 
billiard parlours and any other establish- 
ment primarily engaged in providing amuse- 
ment by games or devices; shoe repair shops, 
barber shops, beauty shops, laundries, dry 


cleaning establishments, funeral homes, 
photographic shops, golf clubs, blacksmith 
shops, welding shops, service _ stations, 


garages, miscellaneous repair shops; estab- 
lishments providing janitor and cleaning 
services, dress making services, taxi services, 
service to buildings or dwellings, personal 
services and any other establishment engaged 
in providing services. 

Under the earlier orders, no minimum 
rates were set for workers in hospitals, nurs- 
ing homes; and religious, charitable and 
educational institutions. 


For the service industries the minimum 
rate is 65 cents an hour, applicable to a work 
week of 48 hours or less. This rate will in- 
crease to 70 cents on July 1, 1965. Employees 
in nursing homes for the aged are exempted 
from the order until July 1, 1965. 


In this order no provision is made for a 
lower rate for apprentices or handicapped 
workers. 

Time and one-half the minimum rate is 
payable for work done after 48 hours in a 
week. 

The maximum rate that an employer may 
charge an employee in a service industry for 
board and lodging is $8 a week ($6 for 
board only, $2 for lodging only). Not more 
than 30 cents may be charged for a single 
meal. These rates are the same as were here- 
tofore fixed for women workers under the 
earlier order governing the hotel and cater- 
ing industry. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Total of claimants for benefit on October 30 was 40,000 more 
than that a month earlier but 4,000 less than that one year 
earlier. Male claimants account for bulk of month’s increase 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit totalled 214,500 on October 30, 1964, 
compared with 173,600 on September 30 and 
218,900 on October 31, 1963. 


The bulk of the 40,000 increase over the 
September 30 total occurred among male 
claimants, reflecting layoffs in the durable 
goods sector of manufacturing, particularly 
in the automotive industry. 


Despite the increase of 34,000 among 
male claimants during the month, the total 
of 138,800 was approximately 5,000 below 
that for October 1963. The female count, 
75,700 on October 30, was 7,000 greater 
than on September 30 but unchanged from 
October 1963. 


Males comprised 72 per cent of persons on 
claim for one to four weeks as of October 
30 and 56 per cent of those on continuous 
claim for five weeks or more. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


A total of 129,900 initial and renewal 
claims were filed during October, compared 
with 85,800 in September and 126,200 in 
October 1963. 


Some 95 per cent of these claims repre- 
sented new cases of unemployment; the 
balance came from persons seeking to re- 
establish credits after terminating benefit. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of beneficiaries 
during October was estimated at 127,300, 
compared with 128,200 in September and 
148,800 in October 1963. 


Benefit payments totalled $12,800,000 in 
October, virtually unchanged from September 
and down $1,200,000 from the October 1963 
total of $14,000,000. 


The average weekly payment was $24.03 
for October, $23.75 for September and $23.51 
for October 1963. Increased average payments 
for October reflect the higher earnings of a 
significant segment of the persons coming on 
claim during the month. 


Insurance Registrations 


On October 31, insurance books or con- 
tribution cards had been issued to 4,798,712 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1964. 

On the same date, registered employers 
numbered 340,775, an increase of 261 since 
September 30. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During October, 9,217 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 6,138 were spot checks of 
postal and counter claims to verify the fulfil- 
ment of statutory conditions, and 435 were 
miscellaneous investigations. The remaining 
2,644 were investigations in connection with 
claimants suspected of making false state- 
ments to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions began in 190 cases,* 87 against 
employers and 103 against claimants. Puni- 
tive disqualifications as a result of false 
statements or misrepresentations by claimants 
numbered 780.* 


Provincial Data 


All provinces contributed to the higher 
claimant level on October 30, but the largest 
increases occurred in Newfoundland and 
Ontario, where totals were one-third higher 
than on September 30. In all other provinces, 
totals were at least 10 per cent higher, with 
the exception of Alberta, where the total was 
virtually unchanged. 

Layoffs resulting from the automotive 
workers’ strike in the United States accounted 
for the increased number of claimants in 
Ontario. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Fund in October totalled $31,759,105.34, 
compared with $31,798,891.53 in September 
and $30,963,087.46 in October 1963. 





*These do not necessarily relate to the in- 
vestigations conducted during this period. 





A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in the “‘live file” at the local office as 
soon as the claim is made. As a result, the court of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total job applicants.” 
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Benefits paid in October totalled $12,841,- 
420.06, compared with $12,791,963.89 in 
September and $13,989,451.92 in October 
1963. 


Decisions of the Umpire 


The balance of the Fund on October 31 
was $56,750,970.82. On September 30 there 
was a balance of $37,833,285.54; on October 
31, 1963, a balance of $41,265,044.22. 


under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 2406, August 24, 1964 
(Translation) 

Summary of the Main Facts: The claimant 
filed an initial application for benefit on 
December 11, 1963. He said he lived in 
St. R—, a village in a country district of 
the area served by the S—local office of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 

The claimant declared that he had worked 
last as a labourer for Mr. Jean— from April 
22 to December 6, 1963, that he had been 
laid off because of work shortage and that 
he had been unemployed since December 6. 
He answered “no” when asked whether or 
not he was working or in business at the 
moment. 

The weekly reports he submitted later 
have shown that he had not worked a whole 
working week in any employment and his 
weekly earnings were $12. These earnings did 
not in any way affect the payment of bene- 
fits, because the amount of his allowable 
earnings was $12. He gave no change of 
address. 

During an investigation on February 4, 
1964, the claimant stated that ever since 
December 11, 1963, when he had filed his 
application for benefit, he had been working 
for Mr. Jean— from 7 a.m. to 9 p.m. every 
weekday except Saturday, when he worked 
from 7 a.m. to 5 p.m., and Sunday, which is 
his holiday, at a service station at B—. 

Moreover, he declared: “I receive only 
$12 per week for my services, the amount 
agreed upon with Mr. Jean—, since this is 
the amount I am permitted to earn while 
receiving benefits. I live in B— and I come 
back to my parents’ home every weekend. 
Since my family can always reach me, I did 
not think it was necessary for me to report 
a change of address. I am always avail- 
able for work.” B— is a village situated in 
the area served by the M— local office of 
the Commission, and is part of an important 
industrial district. 

The claimant’s employer confirmed that 
the hours of work were as the claimant had 
said and that the $12 salary had been agreed 
upon for the reason that it was the weekly 
allowable earnings of the claimant. He added 
that, while working at the service station, the 
claimant was learning how to weld. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant and suspended benefit from Decem- 
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ber 8, 1963, on the grounds that he had not 
proved he had been unemployed, within the 
meaning of the Act, since the filing of his 
claim, and that he had not filed his applica- 
tion in such form as required by the Act, 
as he had not mentioned his change of 
residence. 


The claimant appealed to the board of 
referees and stated that he had a right to 
receive benefit because he does not receive 
more than $12 a week in salary and he spends 
the greater part of the day learning electric 
and gas welding. 


The claimant was neither present nor 
represented at the hearing of his case on 
April 22, 1964. The board of referees found 
that after having filed his application for 
benefit, the claimant had kept on working at 
Mr. Jean’s service station on regular hours, 
every weekday, that is to say from 7 a.m. till 
9 p.m. except on Saturday, when he finishes 
at 5 p.m. The board furthermore recog- 
nized that the claimant’s salary had been set 
at $12 per week upon an agreement with 
the employer as this represented the allow- 
able weekly earnings for the claimant. 


The board granted the claimant’s appeal, 
even though he had moved to another 
locality without notifying the local office, on 
the grounds that the claimant had been avail- 
able for work at any job and, in fact, 
had found another job on February 24, 1964, 
and that his job at the service station was 
rather an accommodation, considering that 
the claimant wanted to learn welding. As for 
the change of address of the claimant, the 
board considered that the claimant could 
always be notified through his family. 


The insurance officer’s appeal, dated June 
17, 1964, reads: 


The board of referees erred when they decided 
that the claimant had been unemployed during 
the aforesaid period and that he had filed his 
application in the prescribed manner. 

The claimant, who worked full time at a serv- 
ice station, was working a full working week 
as defined by Regulation 155(2) and, con- 
sequently, he was not “unemployed” as defined 
by section 57(1) of the Act. The amount of 
salary is not a relevant factor in the determina- 
tion of a full working week. The claimant was 
at work more than 70 hours a week, which is 
certainly not less than a full working week under 
Section 57(1) of the Act and Regulation 155(2). 
In a similar case, the Umpire decided that the 
claimant who “had spent practically all his time 
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in a garage, up to 7 or 8 hours a day, six days 
a week,” had worked a full working week and, 
therefore, had not been unemployed during 
these weeks, within the meaning of the Act 
(CUB 1592). 


The fact the claimant may have been interested 
in getting another job is not a pertinent factor 
because it does not modify in any way the fact 
that the claimant was working full time. To be 
available for work and to be unemployed are 
two different conditions required by the Act, 
and the fact that a claimant fulfils one of the 
conditions does not imply that he meets the 
requirements of the other. In similar cases, the 
Umpire ruled that the fact that a claimant con- 
siders himself available for work does not mean 
that he is to be considered unemployed, and that 
the determining factor is rather the extent of the 
work (CUBs 1785 [L.G. 1961, p. 63], 2012 and 
1592). 

Furthermore the fact that the claimant’s job 
gave him the opportunity to learn welding and 
to receive training while working may be a 
valuable asset for him, but this does not alter 
the fact that he was fully employed and work- 
ing a full working week. The instruction and 
training of workers are a current practice in 
various occupations and form part of the work. 
To pay benefit under these circumstances would 
be to use the Unemployment Insurance Fund 
to subsidize an employer. 

The claimant’s weekly reports contained a 
specific statement concerning his change of 
address. The claimant mentioned no change of 
address in his weekly reports for the aforemen- 
tioned weeks and thus did not file his applica- 
tion in the prescribed manner. In similar cases, 
the Umpire ruled that a claimant who does not 
notify the local office of a change of address as 
he should do in his weekly reports does not file 
his continuing claims in the prescribed manner 
(CUBs 1905, 1972 and 2231), particularly when 
his new address is in a large district where he 
can register for work, which may improve his 
changes of securing employment (CUB 2231). 

For these reasons, we respectfully submit that 
the board of referees’ decision be rescinded. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The 
grounds of appeal of the insurance officer 
clearly show how and why the conclusions 
of the board of referees are contrary to those 
which, according to the evidence contained 
in the record, the said board should have 
reached to decide the case in accordance with 
the provisions of the Act and the Regula- 
tions and also with the jurisprudence estab- 
lished by the Umpire in several similar cases. 


As I agree with the grounds of appeal of 
the insurance officer, I decide to allow the 
appeal. 


Decision CUB 2412, August 25, 1964 


Summary of the Main Facts: On February 
3, 1964, the claimant filed a renewal applica- 
tion for benefit and stated that she had 
worked as a weaver from August 27, 1963, 
to January 31, 1964. Her reason for separa- 
tion reads: 

I was laid off-—shortage of work on my 
looms. I could have gone on the night shift, but 


I feel I shouldn’t leave my children alone in 
the evening. My husband isn’t well enough to 
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assume the responsibilities. My married daughter, 
Mrs. T—,, is still my babysitter. I expect a recall 
in about two weeks—available subject to recall. 


On February 5, 1964, Mrs. T— completed 
a certificate regarding child care (Form 
UIC 461B), in which she confirmed that she 
had agreed to care for the claimant’s children 
during any period the claimant was working. 


On February 11, the local office wrote to 
the employer and asked if the claimant had 
been advised, when hired, that shift work 
would be involved. The employer’s reply of 
February 12, reads: 

[Claimant] works in our conventional loom 
department when work is available. When work 
became slack she was offered work in our high 
speed weaving department, which usually runs 
on two shifts; before the second shift was started 
the situation was discussed with all employees 
concerned, and the Union, and there was no 
indication that any of the employees could not 
rotate shifts. When [claimant] could not report 
for night shift work it was necessary for us to 
hire a new employee for this job as there is a 
good backlog of orders in this department. 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant and suspended benefit from Febru- 
ary 2 to February 22, 1964, inclusive, on the 
ground that she was reponsible for losing her 
employment with the aforementioned em- 
ployer on January 31 and was, therefore, 
considered to have left this employment 
voluntarily, without just cause (section 60(1) 
of the Act). The insurance officer reduced the 
period of disqualification to three weeks in 
view of the domestic circumstances involved. 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on March 11 and stated: “My 
appeal will be based on a change by my em- 
ployer of an established pattern of work 
hours .. . I am now back at work...” 


The unanimous decision of the board of 
referees, which heard the case on April 2, 
reads in part: 

The claimant was not present at the hearing 
but was represented by [union representative], 
who gave oral evidence that the claimant was 
a weaver on the wide looms, for which work, 
for the day shift, had run out. The claimant 
had seven years seniority at the same firm, and 
had: the opportunity of bumping an employee on 
the night shift and be employed during the 
period of slackness in the daytime. [The repre- 
sentative] explained that the claimant could not 
adjust her domestic circumstances and felt that 
she had established her pattern of work hours 
for daytime only, and should not necessarily be 
required to work on the night shift. 


The board of referees dismissed the appeal 
on the grounds that the claimant was respon- 
sible for losing her employment on January 
31, which was tantamount to a voluntary 
separation without just cause, and that she 
should have adjusted her domestic circum- 
stances to conform with the requirements of 
the work available during the temporary 
period involved. 
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The Textile Workers Union of America 
appealed to the Umpire on May 19. The 
appeal reads: 


The claimant had seven years seniority in the 
conventional loom department; this is a steady 
day-work operation. Due to increased activity in 
the high speed weaving department, the Com- 
pany and Union had agreed to a second shift 
in this department for a period of 2-3 months. 
Contrary to company statement, this department 
does not usually run two shifts: the second shift 
was put on specifically for the period stated 
above. 

When claimant was laid off due to a cut-back 
in her regular job (conventional loom depart- 
ment), her seniority gave her the privilege of 
bumping on the second shift in the high speed 
weaving department mentioned above. Claimant 
declined the offer as she could not make baby- 
sitting arrangements, on such short notice, to 
work night shift. The layoff in the conventional 
loom department lasted two weeks and claimant 
was recalled to work. 


Claimant had established a pattern of seven 
years steady day work. We recognize that after 
a lengthy period of unemployment claimant 
would be required to make necessary adjust- 
ments, but two weeks can hardly be considered 
a lengthy period of unemployment. We suggest 
the board of referees erred in failing to give suf- 
ficient weight to the claimant’s established work 
pattern. 


In a statement of observations for con- 
sideration by the Umpire, the Chief of the 
Adjudication Division of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission said: 

It is clear from the evidence that the claimant 
could have continued working for her employer 
at the time of her separation on January 31, 
1964. Her only reason for not working at that 
time appears to have been due to her inability 
to meet the new working hours. It seems to be 
established, therefore, that she voluntarily left 
her employment. 


While the claimant may have good personal 
reasons for declining to change her working 
hours, these must be considered distinct from 
her contract of service, which gave her the right 


Industrial Fatalities 
(Continued from ‘paye 35) 


Forty-five fatalities were in the category 
of being caught in, or between; most of them 
involved tractors, loadmobiles, machinery, 
belts, pulleys, chains, lines, automobiles, 
trucks: etc. 

Twenty fatalities were caused by electric 
current. 

The remaining 44 fatalities were distrib- 
uted as follows: 18 were the result of in- 
halations, absorptions, asphyxiations and in- 
dustrial diseases; 15 were caused by con- 
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to continue to work for the employer in this 
new capacity. 

The appellant makes reference to the short 
notice which the claimant received to work the 
new shift. While there is nothing to indicate 
how much advance notification the claimant was 
given, nevertheless the evidence shows that there 
were some prior negotiations between the com- 
pany, the union and the employees concerning 
the second shift. 


The board of referees, after assessing the 
evidence in this case and hearing the claimant’s 
union representative, decided that the claimant 
had not established just cause for voluntarily 
leaving her employment and it is respectfully 
submitted that such decision should be upheld. 


Included in the record is a letter from the 
Union dated June 9, 1964, containing ob- 
servations for consideration by the Umpire 
and a request for an oral hearing. The letter 
reads: 

. . The claimant’s contract of employment 
was for steady day work. This was the pattern 
for the seven years that she had been employed 
with the S— Company at the time of lay-off. A 
requirement to go on shift work would be, in 
our estimation, a breach of contract. Based on 
this pattern of work the claimant had organized 
her family commitments accordingly and it was 
quite impossible for her to change these arrange- 
ments on such a short notice and for such a 
short period of time. 


Secondly, the lay-off was estimated to be of 
a short duration and actually lasted two weeks, 
at which time claimant was recalled to work at 
ne regular job and her regular day-shift 

OULS ies she uce Se 


Considerations and Conclusions: There is 
much merit in the observations which were 
submitted by the Union in its letter dated 
June 9, 1964, and I feel that, in the light of 
the particular circumstances of this case, 
those observations are justified by the 
evidence contained in the record. 


I consequently decide to allow the union’s 
appeal. 


flagrations, temperature extremes and ex- 
plosions; 10 were under the heading of mis- 
cellaneous accidents and 1 was the result of 
over-exertion. 

By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities, 112, was in Ontario. In 
British Columbia there were 71, in Quebec 
50, and in Alberta 24. 

During the quarter, there were 117 fatali- 
ties each in July and August, and 97 in 
September. 
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NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Monthly Report of Placement Operations 
of the National Employment Service 


November total of placements largest for the month since 1945 
and almost 5 per cent above previous record, set in November 
1962, and 27 per cent higher than average for past five years 


During November, local offices of the 
National Employment Service reported 
113,700 placements, the largest total for this 
month since 1945 and almost 5.0 per cent 
above the previous record in November 
1962, and 27.1 per cent above the average 
for the month during the previous five years. 

Regionally, the month’s placements, with 


the percentage change from November 1963, 
were as follows: 


Atlantic sc. 8,000 +15.7 
Quebee 00.0... 44,400 +12.4 
ONtaT ion wei. x 36,000 +12.7 
PEA iG, tees.) 2 16,300 +15.2 
Pacific iia 9,100 +14.9 

Canada ee. 113,700* -+413.3 


By far the greater part of the increase 
reflected the placement of workers in 
regular employment as distinguished from 
casual employment (duration not more than 
six working days). More than 75 per cent 
of November’s placements were in_ the 
“regular” placement category; this was a 
continuation of a trend evident in recent 
months for an increasing proportion of total 
NES placements to be of this type. 

The number of placements made during 
the first 11 months of the year reached 
1,123,900, a number 4.7 per cent higher than 
in the corresponding period of 1963, and the 
second highest since 1945. 

Male placements during November num- 
bered 82,900, compared with 73,100 a year 
ago. All regions shared in the increase, al- 
though the greater part occurred in the 
Quebec, Ontario and Prairie Regions. 

In the Quebec Region the effect of the 
Winter Works Incentive Program was partic- 
ularly noticeable, and there was a strong 
demand for workers in government service. 
In the Ontario Region a major part of the 
increase was in placements in manufacturing 
industries, and in the Prairie Region the in- 
crease reflected a high level of activity in the 





*Imbalances in national or regional cumulative and 
monthly totals are due to rounding. 
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construction industry as well as in manu- 
facturing industries connected with construc- 
tion and with projects undertaken under the 
Winter Works Incentive Program. 

The cumulative total of male placements 
for the 11-month period, at 769,200, was 6.2 
per cent higher than in the comparable period 
in 1963. 

Female placements during November 
totalled 30,700, an increase of 3,500 over 
the same period in 1963. Although all regions 
reported more placements this year, more than 
55 per cent of the increase was in the 
Quebec Region. The national total of female 
placements during the January-November 
period was 1.7 per cent higher than for the 
corresponding months in 1963, notwith- 
standing small decreases in both the Quebec 
and Ontario Regions. 

Some 3,300 placements in November re- 
quired the movement of workers from one 
area to another. This was 2.9 per cent of all 
placements made compared with 3.8 per cent 
in November a year ago. In all, there were 
some 500 fewer transfers this year; the de- 
crease was principally due to a reduction in 
the movement of male workers (down by 
400 from the previous year). This, in turn, 
reflected a decrease in such movements in 
the Quebec Region—particularly in the 
forestry industry. 

Employers notified NES local offices of 
155,000 vacancies during November, an in- 
crease of 19.5 per cent over the same month 
in 1963 and 38.2 per cent above the average 
for November during the previous five years. 
All regions reported an increased number of 
vacancies compared with November 1963 for 
both male and female workers. The total for 
men amounted to 109,300, an increase of 21.1 
per cent, and for women, 45,600, an in- 
crease of 15.8 per cent from the previous 
November. 

The cumulative total of vacancies notified 
to NES offices during January-November in- 
clusive was 1,441,900, which was 7.7 per 
cent above the number for the corresponding 
11 months of 1963 and the second highest 
total for this period since 1947. 
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WAGE SCHEDULES 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded in November 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During November, the Department of Labour prepared 283 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, and certain services. In the same period, a total of 156 contracts in 
these categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. In addition, 168 
contracts not listed in this report that contained the General Fair Wages Clause were awarded 
by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and Defence Construction (1951) Limited; 
and the Departments of Defence Production, Northern Affairs and National Resources, Post 
Office, Public Works and Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included in the 
contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted from the pay- 
ment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, wage rates in excess 
of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial legislation, by collective agree- 
ments in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in emergency 
conditions approved by the Minister of Labour. 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours worked 
in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his race, 
national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to alleged 
discrimination. ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in November for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Acer ici tune ie: heten: deaiie oto Keehn Mies neh ada ete 1 $ 12,800.00 
Defence: Productions. ogni ee 123 517,086.00 
POSstdOHice: sie ce MER ie ae ee ee 1 3,779.00 
BubliGn W OVS’ «..depascce. a ceadise cee ig ee 5 72,483.86 
Roval, Canadian -MountedPolices. ... hanes. 2 12,204.50 
EGDSPOL bac heualetss taoie-ias cocci: og dace tae ce 2 30,669.65 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are currently 
paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then a fair and reasonable 
rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established by the laws of the province 
in which the work is being performed; 

(b) The working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, or if there 
be no such custom, then they shall be fair and reasonable hours; 





The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation of the federal Government has the 
purpose of insuring that all Government contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reasonable in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being performed. 

_ The practice of Government departments and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into contracts for any work of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, is to obtain wage schedules from the Department of Labour showing 
the applicable wage deemed to be required in the execution of the work. These wage 
schedules are thereupon included with other relevant labour conditions as terms of such 
contracts to be observed by the contractors. 

_Wage schedules are not included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to determine in advance the classification to be 
employed in the execution of a contract. A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract is, however, included therein and is of the same 
nature and effect as those which apply in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Labour Standards Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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: (c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours worked 
a excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair and reasonable 
ours; 


a(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his race, 
national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to alleged 
discrimination. ) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made in November 


During November, the sum of $1,419.10 was collected from four contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their subcontractors, 
to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the schedule of 
labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribution to the 111 
workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded in November 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Fredericton N B: Weyman Construction Co Ltd, repair to the Office-Laboratory Bldg, 
Research Station. St Jean Que: Lord & Burnham Co Ltd, supply & erection of greenhouse. 
Ottawa Ont: Pillar Construction Ltd, erection of growth chambers & installation of equipment, 
plant growth chambers, CEF. Brandon Man: Jaska Construction Ltd, extension to research 
piggery. Swift Current Sask: Lord & Burnham Co Ltd, erection of greenhouses, Research 
Station. Lethbridge Alta: Lord & Burnham Co Ltd, supply & erection of greenhouse, Research 
Station; Reg Pearen Ltd, construction of St Mary Project, Waterton to Belly Main Canal. 


ATOMIC ENERGY OF CANADA LIMITED 


Chalk River Ont: John Kovacs, painting, MP Tandem Accelerator Bldg. Whiteshell Man: 
Carlson Decorating Co Ltd, painting, WR-1 Reactor, NRE. 


CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION 


Port Hawkesbury N S: Canso Excavators Ltd, site work & landscaping, Mortgage Insur- 
ance Fund Project. Montreal Area Que: R Wiedman & Son, snow removal, Blvd Pie IX Apts, 
Terrasse Belleville & Terrasse St Michel; Paysagiste Metropole Enrg, snow removal, St Georges 
Gardens & place Gouin: G Vernacohia, snow removal, La Domaine & Pavillon Mercier; G 
Ottoni, snow removal, Cloverdale Park & Delmar Court; G Ottoni, snow removal, Benny 
Farm, Park Royal & Place Benoit. Notre Dame de Grace Que: Beremi Construction Ltee, 
installation of laundry facilities, Benny Farm. Pierrefonds Que: Beremi Construction Ltee, 
installation of aluminum strips to windows, Cloverdale Park. Winnipeg Man: Shelmerdine 
Nurseries Ltd, planting trees & shrubs (F P 1/61). 

In addition, this Corporation awarded 28 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 

DEPARTMENT OF CITIZENSHIP AND IMMIGRATION 


Portage la Prairie Indian Agency Man: R E Turner, heating alterations, etc, Brandon IRS. 
Hobbema Indian Agency Alta: Stickel Plumbing & Heating Ltd, installation of water & sewer 
facilities in houses, Hobbema IR. Lesser Slave Lake Indian Agency Alta: Patry’s Electric, 
electrification of houses, Wabasca (Bigstone) IR. Stony-Sarcee Indian Agency Alta: Reggin 
Roofing & Metal Works Ltd, installation of dishwashing unit, etc, Morley IRS; Reimer & 
Brunner Builders Ltd, construction of basements & porch additions for houses, Sarcee IR. 
Kamloops Indian Agency B C: Interior Contracting Co, construction of road, Quaaout IR. 
Okanagan Indian Agency B C: Moore & Son Well Drilling, construction of wells on various 
IRs. 

DEFENCE CONSTRUCTION (1951) LIMITED 


Summerside P E I: F W Jackson & Sons Ltd, interior painting of hangars Nos 3 & 4 & 
Bldg No 48, RCAF Station. Cornwallis N S: Roy V Germain Ltd, renewal of swimming 
pool piping system. Chatham N B: Froggett & van der Mout, interior painting of PMQs, 
RCAF Station. St Jean Que: Lagendyk & Co Ltd, interior painting of Bldg No 47, RCAF 
Station. Valcartier Que: General Structures Inc, application of metal roofs on bldgs, Camp. 
Val D’Or Que: Bedard-Girard Ltd, alterations to main power supply & station distribution, 
RCAF Station. Camp Borden Ont: Walker Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of 
PMQs, RCAF Station. North Bay Ont: Windsor Painting Contractors Ltd, interior painting 
of PMQs, RCAF Station. Petawawa Ont: Joseph Downey & Son Painting Ltd, interior painting 
of PMQs, Camp. Weston (Toronto) Ont: Champagne Electric Ltd, rewiring of Bldg No 8. 
Uplands Ont: J W Havelin & Co Ltd, interior painting of PMQs, RCAF Station. Winnipeg 
Man: Brothan Painting Co Ltd, interior painting of Barrack Blocks Nos 62 & 63, RCAF 
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Station. Moose Jaw Sask: R S Klein Painters & Decorators Ltd, interior painting of Bldg No 
80, RCAF Station. Calgary Alta: Quigley Decorating Ltd, interior painting of PMQs, Currie 
Barracks. Cold Lake Alta: Taylor Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of bldgs, RCAF 
Station. 

In addition, Defence Construction (1951) Limited awarded one contract containing the 
General Fair Wages Clause. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENCE PRODUCTION 


Goose Bay (Labr) Nfld: Parker Bros Ltd, painting of Bldgs Nos 33 and 37, RCAF 
Station. Bedford N S: Standard Construction Co Ltd, repairs to north jetty, RCN Magazine. 
Moncton N B: A N Clarke & Son Ltd, interior painting of PMQs, Area 5 Supply Depot, 
RCAF Station. Clinton Ont: Bathgate & Chapman, installation of air conditioning equipment, 
RCAF Station. Ipperwash Ont: Bernardo Marble, Terrazzo & Tile Ltd, laying quarry tile 
floor in Bldg No 51, Military Camp. Kingston Ont: Industrial Electrical Contractors Ltd, 
installation of fire alarm system, RMC. London Ont: John Duffy, renovations in Bldg No 30, 
27 COD Workshop, Highbury Ave. Oakville Ont: E Hatcher & Son, interior painting of 
Annex No 2, Ortona Barracks. Rockcliffe Ont: Grimes Bros Ltd, installation of linoleum, 
RCAF Station. St Catharines Ont: Dominion Construction Co (Niagara) Ltd, repairs to 
windows & doors & exterior painting of Lake Street Armoury. Toronto Ont: Conrad-Rawlinson 
Ltd, painting of NSAWS sirens. Moose Jaw Sask: Moose Jaw Heating & Plumbing Co Ltd, 
supply & installation of air changing units, RCAF Station. Esquimalt B C: Farmer Construc- 
tion Ltd, addition of lavatories, Bldg No 89, HMCS Naden. Vancouver B C; Continental 
Painters & Decorators Ltd, interior painting, 4050 West 4th Ave; Hugo Lantos Continental 
Painters & Decorators, interior painting of PMQs, South Jericho. 

In addition, this Department awarded 51 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 

NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD 

Montreal Que: Beaver Asphalt Paving Co Ltd, paving of wharf, Section 66; J H Dupuis 
Ltee, construction of transit shed, Section 67. Vancouver B C: Insul-Mastic & Building 
Products Ltd, reconditioning of shed walls, Ballantyne Pier. 


DEPARTMENT OF NORTHERN AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL RESOURCES 


Mallorytown Landing Ont: Dodge Construction Co Ltd, construction of bathhouse & 
toilet bldg, St Lawrence Islands National Park. Prince Albert National Park Sask: Gordon H 
Brewster Construction Ltd, replacement of Clarke Creek Bridge on Narrows Road. Kootenay 
National Park B C: Cooper & Gibbard Electric Ltd, installation of underground primary 
power distribution, staff training area. 

In addition, this Department awarded two contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


This Department awarded three contracts containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 


PROJECTS ASSISTED BY FEDERAL LOAN OR GRANT 


Toronto Ont: Brown Boveri (Canada) Ltd, supply & installation of centrifugal blowers 
& motors in main treatment plant; S McNally & Sons Ltd, construction of Elmcrest sanitary 
trunk sewer; Robert McAlpine Ltd, construction of Massey Creek sanitary trunk sewer; 
S McNally and Sons Ltd, construction of Highland Creek Village sanitary trunk sewer; 
Angotti Construction Co Ltd, construction of West Don sanitary trunk sewer. Souris Man: 
G J Foley Construction Co Ltd, construction of water pumping station, reservoir & water 
feeder mains. Winnipeg Man: Nelson River Construction, construction of Wolseley Ave 
relief sewer, Home St to Aubrey St. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


Baie Verte Nfld: Thistle & Sons Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Beau 
Bois Nfld: Avalon Construction & Enrg Ltd, construction of breakwater. Forrester’s Point 
Nfld: Pelley Enterprises Ltd, construction of breakwater-wharf. Port Albert Nfid: Guy Evleigh, 
construction of landing wharf. Round Harbour Nfld: Pelley Enterprises Ltd, wharf improve- 
ments. St John’s West Nfld: Cameron Contracting Ltd, construction of Agricultural Research 
Laboratory. Terra Nova National Park Nfld: Davis Construction Ltd, supply & installation of 
guide fence, Eastport Road. Winter House Nfld: Pelley Enterprises Ltd, slipway construction. 
Culloden N S: Clare Construction Co Ltd, breakwater repairs. Halifax N S: Modern Building 
Cleaning Service of Canada Ltd, interior cleaning of North End Post Office; Blunden Supplies 
Ltd, alterations & additions, Immigration Bldg. Parkers Cove N S: David R W Robinson, 
repairs to east breakwater. Petit de Grat N S: Leonard Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of post office bldg. North Sydney N S: T C Gorman (Nova Scotia) Ltd, construction of 
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public wharf. Sanford N S: Bernard & Gerard Lombard, breakwater repairs. Springhill N S: 
Foundation Maritime Ltd, construction of Young Offenders’ Institution. Fredericton N Bi 
Weyman Construction Co Ltd, exterior renovation, Agriculture Research Station. St George 
N B: Fundy Contractors Ltd, installation of screenline, Post Office. Chambly Que: Ovila 
Fontaine, interior cleaning of new Post Office Bldg. Champlain Que: C Henri Bordeleau 
repairs to protection works. Gros Cacouna Que: North Shore Construction Ltd, harbour 
development (phase I) roadway & breakwaters. Miguasha Que: La Fonderie de Lauzon Ltee, 
wharf improvements for ferry terminal. Old Harry (M1) Que: Turbide & Jomphe Enrg, 
harbour repairs & improvements. Peribonka Que: Ernest Boivin, breakwater extension. 
Pointe-aux-Basques (Sept Iles) Que: Continental Electrical Contracting Ltd, maintenance 
repairs to transit shed. Quebec Que: Giguere Transport Enr, snow removal from’ federal 
bldgs; Les Entreprises Lairet Ltd, renovations, Champlain Harbour Station. Roberval Que: 
Michel Simard, interior cleaning of federal bldg. St Charles sur Richelieu Que: Maurice Houle, 
construction of protection works. St Fabien Que: Georges Roy, wharf repairs. St Luce Que: 
Edouard DeChamplain, wharf repairs. St Pascal Que: Les Entreprises Lairet Ltd, repairs & 
alterations to federal bldg. St Simon Que: Gratien Gagnon, wharf repairs. St Vallier Que: 
Alphonse Mercier, construction of protection works. St Vincent de Paul Que: Jean Mailhot, 
modification to filtration plant, St Vincent de Paul Penitentiary. Arnprior Ont: Arnprior 
Decorators, painting of various bldgs, Civil Defence College. Cochrane Ont: Earl Toal, 
interior cleaning of federal bldg. Cornwall Ont: John Entwistle Construction Ltd, installation 
of lighting system for public wharf. Etobicoke Ont: Woodings Cleaning Service, interior clean- 
ing of Post Office Bldg. Guelph Ont: Artifex Construction Ltd, alterations to Dominion Public 
Bldg. Ottawa Ont: Beaudoin Construction Ltd, installation of metal partitioning, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Tunney’s Pasture; A Lanctot Construction Co, installation of sawdust 
disposal syster, Forest Products Laboratory; Otis Elevator Company Ltd, elevator moderniza- 
tion, Jackson Bldg; Sanco Ltd, interior cleaning of Justice Building & Annex; Atlas Building 
Cleaning Co, interior cleaning, etc, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Tunney’s Pasture; Beaudoin 
Construction Ltd, general alterations to Trade & Commerce Bldg; A Lanctot Construction 
Co, alterations to transit room, Dominion Observatory; A Lanctot Construction Ltd, addition 
& alterations to Standards Bldg, Tunney’s Pasture. Penetanguishene Ont: B Zaitz Construction 
& Marine, installation of steel boom. Port Credit Ont: Anchor Construction, additional sani- 
tary facilities, Marine Terminal. Sinclair Cove Ont: Nipissing Construction Co Ltd, wharf con- 
struction. Toronto Ont: Taymouth Industries Ltd, alterations & installation of moveable 
metal partitions for Dept of National Revenue, Income Tax Division, MacKenzie Bldg; Raney 
Brady McCloy Ltd, alterations to canteen facilities, RCMP “O” Division Headquarters, 3 
Sullivan St. Willowdale Ont: Great Lakes Machinery, installation of mail handling conveyor 
& lighting alterations, federal bldg. Fort Churchill Man: Wright’s Decorating Ltd, interior 
painting of PMQs. Selkirk Man: Triple L Construction Co, construction of office warehouse 
bldg for Depts of Public Works & Transport. Regina Sask: Westeel Products Ltd, roofing 
repairs, new Post Office Bldg. Calgary Alta: Adby Demolition Co Ltd, demolition & removal of 
bldgs from new UIC/DVA Bldg site. Glacier National Park B C: Tollestrup Construction Co 
Ltd, grading, paving & storm sewers, camp ground area. Nanaimo B C: Greenlees Piledriving 
Co Ltd, harbour improvements (phase 11) extension. Prince Rupert B C: D E Guyatt Co Ltd, 
replacing poles & substation structures for Dept of National Health & Welfare, Miller Bay 
Indian Hospital. Quathiaski Cove B C: John Laing & Son (Canada) Ltd, construction of 
wharves & floats for boat harbour (phase B). Rossland B C: Roland J Migneault, interior 
cleaning of federal bldg. Yuculta Landing B C: Ed Sawchuck Contracting Co Ltd, float 
extension. Whitehorse Y T: Parkins Construction Ltd, construction of garages for Indian hostels 
& Dept of National Health & Welfare Hospital Complex. 

In addition, this Department awarded 61 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 

DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 

Comfort Cove, Pouch Cove, Port Blandford & St Lawrence Nfld: Nordbec Construction 
Inc, construction of decca chain & related works. Deer Lake Nfld: Nordbec Construction, 
construction of remote receiver bldg & hydrogen shelter. Charlottetown P E I: Williams, 
Murphy & MacLeod Ltd, modifications to Air Terminal Bldg, etc. Halifax N S: Bedard 
Girard Ltd, installation of lighting facilities, etc, International Airport; Stuart Industries Ltd, 
modifications to fire hall & incinerator bldg, International Airport. Mill Village N S: Diamond 
Construction (1961) Ltd, construction of water supply line for SATCOM site. Sydney N S: 
Bedard Girard Ltd, installation of airport lighting facilities, etc; Muncipal Ready-Mix Ltd, 
modifications to water distribution system, Airport; Municipal Ready-Mix Ltd, modifications 
to sewage disposal system, Airport; Municipal Ready-Mix Ltd, construction of aircraft 
apron, etc. Moncton N B: Moncton Plumbing & Supply Co Ltd, boiler replacement & 
renovations to central heating plant, Airport. Carillon Que: Pentagon Construction Co Ltd, 
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construction of tie-up wall, Carillon Lock on the Ottawa River. Dorval Que: Leonard J 
Weber Construction Co, extension to emergency power house, etc, International Airport; 
Construction I & S Ltee, fencing of airport boundary & water reservoir to Sources Road, 
International Airport. London Ont: King Paving & Materials Ltd, construction of taxiway, 
etc, Airport. Peterborough Ont: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, construction of guard gate, Trent 
Canal; Dominion Steel & Coal Corporation, supply & installation of superstructure for 


swing bridge over Trent Canal on Maria St; Ruliff Grass Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of substructure for swing bridge over Trent Canal on Marie St; Ruliff Grass Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of substructure of guard gate on Trent Canal. Trent Canal System Ont: L 
Van Dyk Construction Ltd, dwelling conversion, Locks Nos 22 & 24, Township of Douro. 

Grande Prairie Alta: Cookshaw Electric Ltd, revision to lighting system, Airport. Vancouver 
B C: Miller Cartage & Contracting Ltd, stabilizing portions of taxiway shoulders, etc, 
International Airport. Cambridge Bay N W T: D L Guthrie Construction relocation of 


meteorological instruments & related work, Airport. me 
In addition, this Department awarded 22 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 


Clause. 
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Settlements during December (Continued from page 45) 


Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario—Public Empl. (CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 
8,500 empl—general wage increases of 2% retroactive to April 1, 1964 and 34% eff. April 1, 1965; 
in 1965 4 wks. vacation after 22 yrs. of service (formerly 25 yrs.); in 1966 4 wks. vacation after 20 
yrs. of service; medical insurance plan (PSI) to provide improved benefits, 75% of cost being assumed 
by employer; agreement to expire March 31, 1966. 

Kimberly-Clark Pulp & Paper, Longlac, Ont.—Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC): 21-mo. agreement covering 650 empl.—general wage increases for day wkrs. (time 
work rates) of 11¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 1, 1964 and 11¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1965; basic piece work rates 
increased by 23% eff. Dec. 1, 1964 and 24% eff. Sept. 1, 1965; vacation pay of 2% of gross 
earnings after working 30 days, 4% of gross earnings after working 625 days (formerly after 750 
days), and 6% of gross earnings after working 2,085 days (formerly after 2,500 days); shift dif- 
ferentials of 7¢ and 8¢ an hr. for second and third shifts respectively (formerly 6¢ and 7¢ an hr.); 
sick benefit allowance increased to maximum of 20 days (formerly 12 days); company contributions 
toward medical, surgical and hospital care plan increased for married empl. to $4 a mo. (formerly 
$2.50 a mo.) eff. Dec. 1, 1964 and to $6 a mo. eff. Aug. 31, 1965, and for single empl. to $4 a mo. 
(formerly $2.50 a mo.) eff. Aug. 31, 1965; rate for labourer $2.12 an hr. after Sept. 1, 1965; agree- 
ment to expire Aug. 31, 1966. 

Marathon Corp., Port Arthur, Ont—Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
21-mo. agreement covering 550 empl.—general wage increases for day wkrs. (time work rates) of 11¢ 
an hr. eff. Dec. 1, 1964 and 11¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1965; basic piece work rates increased by 24% 
eff. Dec. 1, 1964 and 24% eff. Sept. 1, 1965; vacation pay of 2% of gross earnings after working 
30 days, 4% of gross earnings after working 625 days (formerly after 750 days), and 6% of gross 
earnings after working 2,085 days (formerly after 2,500 days); shift differentials of 7¢ and 8¢ an hr. 
for second and third shifts respectively (formerly 6¢ and 7¢ an hr.); sick benefit allowances 
increased to maximum of 20 days (formerly 12 days); company contributions toward medical, surgical 
and hospital care plan increased for married empl. to $4 a mo. (formerly $2.50 a mo.) eff. Dec. 1, 
1964 and to $6 a mo. eff. Aug. 31, 1965, and for single empl. to $4 a mo. (formerly $2.50 a mo.) eff. 
Aug. 31, 1965; rate for labourer $2.12 an hr. after Sept. 1, 1965; agreement to expire Aug. 31, 1966. 

Ottawa City, Ont—Public Empl. (CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 2,000 empl—general wage 
increases of 3% retroactive to Jan. 1, 1964 and 3% eff. Jan. 1, 1965; sick leave increased to 14 days 
per mo. of service (formerly 1 day); shift differential increased to 12¢ an hr. (formerly 10¢); pay for 
work on statutory holidays increased to rate of time and one half (formerly straight time) in addition 
to holiday pay; travelling expense allowance of 60¢ per day for out-of-town work; rate for labourer, 
Jan. 1, 1965, will be $1.84 an hr.; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1965. 

Provincial Paper, Thorold, Ont-——Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement 
covering 700 empl.—general wage increase of 9¢ an hr. retroactive to May 1, 1964; 2 wks. vacation 
after 3 yrs. of service (previously after 5 yrs.); shift differentials of 8¢ and 13¢ an hr. for second 
and third shifts respectively (previously 7¢ and 12¢ an hr.); rate for labourer $2 an hr.; agreement 
to expire April 30, 1965. 

Spruce Falls Power & Paper, Kapuskasing, Ont.——Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) 
(AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 900 empl—general wage increases for day wkrs. (time 
work rates) of 11¢ an hr. retroactive to Sept. 1, 1964 and 11¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1965; basic piece 
work rates increased by 24% retroactive to Sept. 1, 1964 and 24% eff. Sept. 1, 1965; vacation pay 
of 2% of gross earnings after working 30 days, 4% of gross earnings after working 625 days (formerly 
after 750 days), 6% of gross earnings after working 2,085 days (formerly after 2,500 days); company 
contributions toward medical, surgical and hospital care plan increased for married empl. to $4 a 
mo. (previously $2.50 a mo.) retroactive to Sept. 1, 1964 and to $6 a mo. eff. Aug. 31, 1965, and 
for single empl. to $4 a mo. (previously $2.50 a mo.) eff. Aug. 31, 1965; second and third shift 
differentials increased to 7¢ and 8¢ an hr. respectively (formerly 6¢ and 7¢); sick benefit allowance 
increased to maximum of 20 days (formerly 12 days); rate for labourer $2.12 an hr. after Sept. 1, 
1965; agreement to expire Aug. 31, 1966. 

Toronto City, Ont.—Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC): new agreement covering 1,220 empl.— 
terms of settlement not immediately available. 

University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask—CLC-Chartered Local: 1-yr. agreement covering 
700 empl.—general wage increase of 2% plus further adjustments amounting to 1.8%; first Monday in 
August to be paid holiday superseding half day previously given Exhibition Week; rate for labourer 
$301 a mo.; agreement to expire June 30, 1965. 
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PRICE INDEXES 


Consumer Price Index, December 1964 


The consumer price index (1949-100) 
advanced 0.7 per cent in December, to 136.8 
from 135.9 in November. It advanced 1.9 
per cent since December 1963, when the 
index was 134.2. 

Six of the seven main components of the 
index increased; the seventh, tobacco and 
alcohol, was unchanged. 

The December food index at 133.2 was 0.9 
per cent higher than the November index 
of 132.0. Higher prices were reported for 
fresh vegetables, particularly lettuce and 
tomatoes, and for fats and powdered skim 
milk. Prices were lower for eggs, grapefruit 
and canned orange juice. Slight price decreases 
occurred for most cuts cf beef and pork, and 
turkey. 

The housing index increased 0.2 per cent to 
139.6 from 139.3 as a result of higher indexes 
for both shelter and household operation. In 
shelter, rent was unchanged despite increased 
prices for repairs, but home-ownership prices 
were higher. The household operation com- 
ponent moved up with the imposition of a 
5-per cent tax in Manitoba on gas, electricity 
and telephone rates, and with increased prices 
for carpets and some household supplies. 

The clothing index edged up 0.1 per cent 
to 121.0 from 120.9, mainly as a result of 
higher prices for clothing services, cotton and 
wool dress material, and footwear. Price 
movements for men’s, women’s and children’s 
Wear were mixed and offsetting. 

The transportation index rose 0.9 per cent 
to 142.7 from 141.4, reflecting an increase in 
the automobile operation component. Initial 
prices of 1965 model passenger cars were 
higher than year-end prices of 1964 models. 
Gasoline prices decreased in some cities but 
not sufficiently to offset increases in other 
areas. 

The health and personal care index in- 
creased 1.9 per cent to 174.3 from 171.1 asa 
result of higher rates for prepaid medical care 
in Ontario. The personal care component 
was fractionally higher as prices of personal 
care supplies rose. 

The recreation and reading index, at 153.5, 
was 0.8 per cent higher than November’s 
index of 152.3. The increase was primarily a 
reflection of higher prices for magazine sub- 
scriptions and an increase in the price of 
newspapers. The recreation component was 
fractionally higher as bicycle prices moved 
up slightly. 

The tobacco and alcohol index was un- 
changed at 121.6. Lower prices for imported 
whiskey in British Columbia were not suf- 
ficient to move the alcoholic beverages com- 
ponent. 
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Group indexes in December 1963 were: 
food 131.4, housing 137.0, clothing 118.9, 
transportation 140.6, health and personal care 
165.4, recreation and reading 151.4, and 
tobacco and alcohol 118.5. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, November 1964 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) 
moved upward in nine regional cities and 
edged down 0.1 per cent in St. John’s. The 
increases ranged from 0.1 per cent in Saint 
John to a full 1 per cent in Winnipeg. 


Food indexes increased in the same nine 
cities, from 0.2 per cent in Saint John to 2.3 
per cent in Ottawa. Indexes for housing re- 
mained constant in three cities and edged up 
in seven. Clothing indexes were higher in 
seven cities, lower in Halifax and unchanged 
in Saskatoon-Regina and Saint John. Trans- 
portation indexes were constant in seven 
cities, up in two and lower in Toronto. 


The health and personal care indexes were 
higher in all ten cities. Recreation and reading 
indexes registered increases in eight cities 
and held steady in two. The tobacco and 
alcohol index moved up 5.4 per cent in 
Winnipeg; increases in two other cities were 
marginal and in Toronto the index moved 
down. In the five remaining cities the tobacco 
and alcohol indexes were unchanged. 


Regional consumer price index point 
changes between October and November 
were as follows: Winnipeg +1.3 to 133.3; 
Ottawa +1.0 to 136.6; Montreal -++0.7 to 
135.9; Saskatoon-Regina +0.5 to 130.2; 
Vancouver +0.5 to 133.1; Toronto -++0.4 to 
137.1; Halifax +0.3 to 131.8; Saint John 
+0.2 to 134.8; Edmonton-Calgary +0.2 to 
128.2; St. John’s —0.1 to 121.7*. 


Wholesale Price Index, November 1964 


Canada’s general wholesale index (1935- 
39=100) rose to 244.7 in November, up 0.1 
per cent from the October index of 244.4 
but down 0.8 per cent from the index a year 
ago, when the index stood at 246.7. 


Four of the eight major group indexes 
were higher in November, three declined and 
the remaining one was unchanged. 

The chemical products group index 
advanced 0.7 per cent to 193.0 from 191.7, 
and the non-ferrous metals products index 
advanced 0.7 per cent also, to 211.6 from 
210.2 

The vegetable products group index in- 
creased 0.6 per cent to 217.3 from 216.0 and 
the wood products group index rose 0.3 per 
cent to 330.8 from 329.9, 


*On base June 1951=100. 
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The animal products group index declined 
0.4 per cent to 250.5 from 251.5, the non- 
metallic minerals products group index de- 
clined 0.3 per cent to 190.8 from 191.4, and 
the textile products group index eased down 
0.1 per cent to 247.6 from 247.9. 

The iron products group index was un- 
changed at 258.3. 

The index of Canadian farm product prices 
at terminal markets (1935-39100) advanced 
1.8 per cent from 213.7 to 217.5 in the four- 
week period ended November 27. The animal 
products index increased 1.1 per cent from 
261.8 to 264.8, and the field products index 
rose 2.7 per cent from 165.6 to 170.1. 

The price index of residential building 
materials (1935-39=100) advanced 0.1 per 
cent in November, to 330.2 from 329.8; on 
the base 1949—100, to 144.8 from 144.6. The 
non-residential building materials price 
index (1949=100) was up 0.2 per cent in 
November, to 141.8 from 141.5. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, November 1964 


The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59=100) rose 0.2 per cent in Novem- 


ber, the eighth monthly increase in 1964. 
The November index stood at 108.7, a record 
high, compared with 108.5 in October and 
107.4 in November 1963. 

Part of the increase was attributed to 
strikes in the automobile industry. Prices 
of used cars rose when stocks became low 
because of the lack of trade-ins on new 
cars, unavailable because of the strikes. Influ- 
enced by price reductions for meats and fresh 
fruits, the food index declined during the 
month. 

As has been the case for years, the biggest 
November-to-November price increase was 
in the service category, which went up 2.1 
Der Cent 


British Index of Retail Prices, October 1964 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 16, 
1962=100) was 107.9 at mid-October, up 
from 107.8 in mid-September. The October 
1963 index stood at 103.7. 

The food group index fell slightly to 108.0, 
from 108.1 in September. The index for the 
housing group rose to 115.7 from 115.0 in 
September. 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communi- 
cate with the publishers. Publications listed 
may be borrowed by making application to 
the Librarian, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Students must apply through the 
library of their institution. Applications for 
loans should give the number (numeral) of 
the publication desired and the month in 
which it was listed in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


List No. 195 
Business 
1. BRUMMET, RICHARD LEE. Cost 


Accounting for Small Manufacturers. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1963. Pp. [89]. 

2. COWAN, DONALD ROSS GRANT. 
The Small Manufacturer and His Specialized 
Staff. Washington, GPO, 1954. Pp. [37]. 

3. EUROPEAN PRODUCTIVITY 
AGENCY. European Guide to General 
Courses in Business Management. Paris, 
1960. Pp. 640. 


4. IMMER, JOHN R. Profitable Small | 


Plant Layout. Washington, GPO, 1958. Pp. 
[48]. 

5. SMITH, ALAN A. Technology and 
your New Products. Washington, GPO, 1956. 
Po: 5/; 
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6. U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. Design in your Business. 
Washington, GPO, 1953. Pp. [45]. 

7. U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. Executive Development in 
Small Business. 2d ed. Washington, GPO, 
19997210, 44. 

8. WITSCHEY, ROBERT E. Public 
Accounting Services for Small Manufacturers. 
2d ed. Washington, GPO, 1954. Pp. 14. 


Canada. Royal Commission on Banking and 
Finance 


The following two Working Papers were 
prepared for and published by the Royal 
Commission on Banking and Finance in 
Ottawa in 1964. 

9. ASIMAKOPULOS, ATHANASIOS. 
The Reliability of Selected Price Indexes as 
Measures of Price Trends. Pp. 73. 

10. REUBER, G. L. The Objectives of 
Monetary Policy. Pp. 308. 


Economic Conditions 


11. BJERVE, PETTER JAKOB. Plan- 
ning in Norway, 1947-1956. Amsterdam, 
North-Holland Pub. Co., 1959. Pp. 383. 


An examination of national economic plans in 
Norway during a ten-year period. 
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12. CAMU, PIERRE. Economic Geo- 
graphy of Canada; with an Introduction to 
a 68-Region System [by] Pierre Camu, E. P. 
Weeks [and] Z. W. Sametz. Toronto, Mac- 
millan, 1964. Pp. 393. 

Contents: The Natural Environment. The 
Progressive Integration of Man with the En- 
vironment. The People. Instrumental Capital 
and Productivity. Energy: a Basic Input 
Primary Resource Industries. Secondary In- 
dustries: Manufacturing and Construction. 
Tertiary Activities: Trade and Services. Trans- 
portation: the Basic Link. The Development of 
a 68-Region System [a system for Canadian 
regional analysis]. 

13. MAYNE, ALVIN. Designing and ad- 
ministering a Regional Economic Develop- 
ment Plan, with Specific Reference to Puerto 
Rico. Paris, Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development, 1961. 

Pp. 66. 

14. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Economic Surveys: Austria, 1964. Paris, 
1964. Pp. 35. 

15. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Economic Surveys: Denmark, 1963. Paris, 
1963. Pp¥22: 


16. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 


COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Economic Surveys: Germany, 1963. Paris. 
1963.°Pp. 398, 


17. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Economic Surveys: Iceland, January 1963. 
Paris;.1963.. Bp..30: 


18. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Economic Surveys: Netherlands, 1964. Paris, 
1964... Pp. (33) 


19. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Economic Surveys: Switzerland, 1964. Paris, 
1964" Pp. 31_. 


20. ROTHBARD, MURRAY NEWTON. 
America’s Great Depression. Princeton, N.J., 
Van Nostrand, 1963. Pp. 361. 

An analysis of the causes of the great 
American depression which began in 1929 and 
lasted till the beginning of World War II. 

21. UNITED NATIONS. DEPARTMENT 
OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS. 
World Economic Survey, 1693. Pt. 1: Trade 
and Development: Trends, Needs and 
Policies. New York, 1964. Pp. 306. 

22. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC 
COMMISSION FOR EUROPE. Economic 
Survey of Europe ini W96I. tPt; 22) ‘Some 
Factors in Economic Growth in Europe dur- 
ing the 1950s. Geneva, 1964. 1 volume 
(various pagings) 

Pt. 1 of the Economic Survey of Europe 
in 1961 was published in 1962. 
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Education 


23. LAYCOCK, SAMUEL RALPH. 
Special Education in Canada. Toronto, Gage, 
IyOse FD. LoL. 

Lectures delivered under the Quance 


Lectures in Canadian education, University of 
Saskatchewan, 1963. 


24. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
STUDY GROUP IN THE ECONOMICS 
OF EDUCATION. Economic Aspects of 
Higher Education. Contributions by: Frank 
Bowles [and others] Editor and rapporteur 
general: Seymour E. Harris. Paris, 1964. 
PD. 252: 


This book includes the background papers of 
a meeting, held by the Study Group in the 
Economics of Education of the O.E.C.D. in 
June, 1962, which considered the economics of 
higher education. Such topics as admission 
practices, trends in inflow, enrolment and 
graduation of students, and, costs and financing 
were considered. 


25. WYLIE, TORRANCE J. Government 
Support of Universities and Colleges. Ottawa, 
Canadian Universities Foundation, 1964. 
Pp. 45. 

A detailed examination of federal and pro- 
Vincial financial support of universities and 


colleges, excluding student aid, in the years 
1958-59 to 1962-63. 


Education, Vocational 


26. HARRIS, NORMAN C. Technical 
Education in the Junior College; New Pro- 
grams for New Jobs. Washington, American 
Association of Junior Colleges, c1964. Pp. 
102. 


27. Technical and Vocational Education 
and Training; Recommendations by Unesco 
and the International Labour Organization. 
[Paris, UNESCO; Geneva, International 
Labour Organization, 1964] Pp. 36. 


Contents: Recommendation concerning tech- 
nical and vocational education (adopted by 
UNESCO, December 11th, 1962). Recom- 
mendation concerning vocational training 


(adopted by the 46th Session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference on June 6, 1962). 


28. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. 
DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION. Curriculum Materials for Trade and 
Industrial Education, 1963; a_ Listing of 
Materials available from Public Education 
Agencies. Compiled by Merle E. Strong. 
Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 88. 


29. VENN, GRANT. Man, Education and 
Work; Postsecondary Vocational and Tech- 
nical Education, by Grant Venn, assisted by 
Theodore J. Marchese, Jr. Washington, 
American Council on Education, 1964. Pp. 
184. 

A study conducted by the American Council 
on Education, Commission on Academic 
Affairs. 
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A study of vocational and technical educa- 
tion, its development, its place in secondary and 
higher education, its relationship to Federal 
Government, manpower needs at the present 
time and in the future, and major issues in 
vocational and technical education. 


Employment Management 


30. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSO- 
CIATION. The Personnel Job in a Changing 
World. Contributors: Douglas W. Bray [and 
others] Editor: Jerome W. Blood. New York 
[c1964] Pp. 368. 

Some of the topics discussed in this volume 
are: automation and unemployment, job 
security, retraining, collective bargaining, the 
problem of the unskilled worker, management 
training, programmed instruction, and personnel 
testing. 


31. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CON- 
FERENCE BOARD. Personnel Audits and 
Reports to Top Management, by Geneva 
Seybold. New York, 1964. Pp. 149. 


“Personnel auditing . . consists of the 
analysis and evaluation of personnel policies, 
procedures, and practices to determine the 
effectiveness of personnel administration in the 
company.” There are 4 steps in personnel audit- 
ing: 1. collection and compilation of informa- 
tion; 2. analysis and interpretation of the informa- 
tion; 3. evaluation of the information; and, 4. 
“the taking of appropriate action on the basis of 
what is learned.” This study describes proce- 
dures used by 132 companies, employing over 
2 million people. 


32. SUTERMEISTER, ROBERT A., Ed. 
People and _ Productivity. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1963. Pp. 520. 

Discusses how to get employees to produce 
more on the job. Contains 11 brief chapters fol- 
lowed by readings to accompany the chapters. 


33. WEBSTER, EDWARD CLARK. 
Decision Making in the Employment Inter- 
view [by] Edward C. Webster in collabora- 
tion with: C. W. Anderson [and others. 
Montreal] Industrial Relations Centre, McGill 
University, 1964. Pp. 124. 

Reports upon almost nine years’ research 
conducted by the Applied Psychology Centre of 
McGill University under a grant from the De- 
fence Research Board. 

A study of interviewing techniques based on 
research done among personnel officers in the 
Canadian army over a number of years. 


Industrial Health 


34. GREAT BRITAIN. FACTORY IN- 
SPECTORATE. Annual Report of H. M. 
Chief Inspector of Factories on Industrial 
Health, 1963. London, HMSO, 1964. Pp. 56. 


35. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. Adaptation of Work to Man and 
Occupational Health Problems in Countries 
undergoing Industrial Development. Geneva, 
1964. Pp. 19. 
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36. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. Man at Work; Studies on the Applica- 
tion of Physiology to Working Conditions in 
[al Sub-Tropical Country, by E. Hohwu 
Christensen. Geneva, 1964. Pp. 49. 


Industry—Location 


The following eight Surevys were pre- 
pared and issued by the Industrial Develop- 
ment Branch, Dept. of Industry and Develop- 
ment of the Province of Alberta in Edmon- 
ton in 1964. 


37. Village of Alix. Rev. Oct. 1963. Pp. 11. 


38. Town of Barrhead. Rev. May 1964. 
Pp.al4: 


39. Town of Hinton. Rev. Oct. 1963. Pp. 
16. 


40. City of Lloydminster. Rev. Dec. 1963. 
Pp to, 


41. Village of Mirror. Rev. June 1964. 
Ppl): 


42. Town of St. Paul. Rev. June 1964. Pp. 
18. 


43. Town of Stettler. Rev. May 1963. Pp. 
14. 


44. Village of Thorhild. Rev. Nov. 1963. 
Po: 710; 


45. ATLANTIC PROVINCES  ECO- 
NOMIC COUNCIL. Community and Muni- 
cipal Development. Halifax, 1964. Pp. 23. 


A brief look at community development as a 
means of attracting new industry to the com- 
munity. 


Labouring Classes 


46. AUSTRALIA. DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE. 
Standard Recipes for Employee Cafeterias 
and Other Large Food Services. 6th ed. 
[Melbourne?] 1963. Pp. 193. 


47. CANADIAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
ADULT EDUCATION. The _ Sixties: the 
Changing Nature of Work. [Toronto, 1964] 
Pp. 18. 


48. SILVEY, TED F. Automation; the 
Three-Legged Stool. Washington, American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations. Research Depart- 
ment I[n.d.J Pp. [10]. 

This booklet is a reprint of a three-part 
article published in the American Pressman. 

49. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Labor Law and Practice in Taiwan 
(Formosa). Washington, 1964. Pp. 72. 


50. U.S. NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
HEALTH STATISTICS. Disability among 
Persons in the Labor Force, by Employment 
Status, United States, July 1961-June 1962. 
Selected Statistics on Limitation of Activity 
and Days of Restricted Activity and Bed 
Disability for the Total Labor Force, by Age, 
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Sex, Family Income, Employment Status, 
Occupation, and Industry. Based on Data 
collected in Household Interviews during 
July 1961-June 1962. Washington, U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Public Health Service, 1964. Pp. 54. 


Pensions 


51. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF NA- 
TIONAL HEALTH AND WELFARE. The 
Canada.. Pension Plan. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Primter,.1904.. Pp. 26. 

“The Canada Pension Plan is designed to ex- 
tend social insurance protection to people in 
retirement, to widows, orphans and the disabled. 


It will be a basic part of Canada’s social security 
system.” 


52. McGILL, DAN MAYS. Fundamentals 
of Private Pensions. 2d ed. Homewood, IIL, 
Published for the Pension Research Council, 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania by R. D. Irwin, 
1964. Pp. 421. 

This book is intended to serve as a text or 
reference book. It deals with such matters as 
choice of a funding agency in setting up a 
private plan; installing and operating the plan; 
the basic features of a pension plan; and various 
particulars about funding. The appendices in- 
clude a specimen pension plan, a specimen group 
deferred annuity, and a special trust agreement 
for trust fund pension plan. 


53. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Unfunded Private Pension Plans. 
Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 34. 

Analyzes the principal features of unfunded 
private pension plans. Based on reports sub- 
mitted to the U.S. Department of Labor under 


provisions of the Welfare and Pension Plan 
Disclosure Act. 


Public Welfare 


54. GORDON, MARGARET S. The 
Economics of Welfare Policies. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1963. Pp. 159. 

Partial Contents: Welfare Programs in the 
United States. Some International Comparisons. 
Welfare Programs and Income Redistribution. 
The Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability Insur- 
ance Program. Unemployment Compensation. 


55. MAY, EDGAR. The Wasted Ameri- 
cans; Cost of our Welfare Dilemma. 1st ed. 
New York, Harper & Row, 1964. Pp. 227. 

The author, a journalist (and Pulitzer Prize 
Winner), who went around the U.S. to examine 
public welfare conditions in the big cities, sug- 
gests ways of dealing with welfare problems. 


Taxation 


56. CANADIAN TAX FOUNDATION. 
Income Taxation of Inter Vivos Trusts, by 
Marshall A. Cohen. Toronto, 1964. Pp. 95. 

“Inter vivos” (between living persons) is used 


to designate ‘“‘a gift which passes title from one 
living person to another.” This pamphlet con- 
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siders the question of income taxation of inter 
vivos trusts under the Canadian Income Tax 
Act. 


57. CANADIAN TAX FOUNDATION. 
Provincial Sales Taxes; Report of a Survey 
of Retail Sales Taxes in Canada, by John F. 
Due [and] Bernard J. Kilbride. Rev. ed. 
Toronto, 1964. Pp. 234. 


58. COMMERCE CLEARING HOUSE 
CANADIAN LIMITED. Expenses under 
Canadian Income Tax Act. 2d ed. revised to 
June 1, 1964 and reflecting the 1964 amend- 
ments. Don Mills, Ont., 1964. Pp. 134. 


Unemployment 


59. CURTIS, THOMAS BRADFORD. 
87 Million Jobs; a Dynamic Program to end 
Unemployment. 1st ed. New York, Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 1962. Pp. 126. 

The author is a Republican Congressman 
from Missouri who served on the Committee 
on Ways and on the Joint Economic Committee, 
both committees dealing with economic policy. 
He suggests a 5-point program to be under- 
taken by the federal government to help the 
employment situation in the U.S. 


60. JACOBY, JOAN ELIZABETH. A 
Statistical Analysis of Long-Term Unemploy- 
ment, 1954-1961. Ann Arbor, Mich., Uni- 
versity Microfilms, 1963. Microfilm copy 
(positive) of typescript. Collation of the 
original: Pp. 292. M. A. Thesis, American 
University, Washington, D.C. 


61. JAKUBAUSKAS, EDWARD BENE- 
DICT. “New Frontier” Employment Policies. 
Madison, Wis., 1964. Pp. 8. 

Briefly reviews the employment policies of the 
Kennedy administration (1960-1963) and con- 
cludes that the administration lacked imagina- 
tion in carrying out its manpower training 
program. 


62. LEVINE, MARVIN JACOB. An 
Evaluation of Retraining Programs for Un- 
employed Workers in the United States. Ann 
Arbor, Mich., University Microfilms, 1964. 
Ppe 373. 

Thesis (Ph.D.)—University of Wisconsin, 
1964. 

Reprint of original edition, produced by 
Microfilm-Xerography. 

The author examines retraining programs 
sponsored by public agencies, companies, and 
unions, and describes and evaluates the char- 
acteristics, costs, methods of administration, and 
accomplishments of training programs operated 
by the various sponsors. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


63. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. ACCIDENT PREVENTION AND 
COMPENSATION BRANCH. Jf You have 
an Accident; What to do and How to do it. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1964. Pp. 18. 
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64. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT BOARDS 
AND COMMISSIONS. Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Problems, 1963; Proceedings, 49th 
Annual Convention ; Miami Beach, 
Florida, November 10-14, 1963. Washing- 
ton, GPO, 1964. Pp. 267. 


65. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STAND- 
ARDS. Agricultural Workers and Workmen's 
Compensation. (Revised) January 1964. 
Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 19. 


Youth 


66. LEVITAN, SAR A. Youth Employ- 
ment Act (S. 1, H.R. 1, and H.R. 1890, 88th 
Congress). Kalamazoo, Mich., W. E. Upjohn 
Institute for Employment Research, 1963. 
Epa: 

A brief examination of two similar bills deal- 
ing with problems of youth unemployment 
introduced in the 88th Congress of the USS. 
House of Representatives and Senate. 


67. U.S. CHILDREN’S BUREAU. It’s 
Your Children’s Bureau; the Bureau’s Current 
Program. Rev. ed. Washington, GPO, 1964. 
Bp. Fae 

The story of the U.S. Children’s Bureau 
which was set up to investigate and report on 
matters pertaining to the welfare of children 
in the United States. 


Miscellaneous 


68. BLAXLAND, GREGORY. J. d. 
Thomas; a_ Life for Unity. London, 
Frederick Muller, 1964. Pp. 303. 

A biography of the British trade union 
official and politician who was active in the 
British Labour Party and who served in the 


National Government cabinet of J. Ramsay 
MacDonald and later in the Conservative 
Government cabinet of Stanley Baldwin. 


69. MILLER, HERMAN PHILLIP. Rich 
Man, Poor Man. Illus. by Bill Gorman. New 
York, Crowell, 1964. Pp. 260. 

Dr. Miller, an official of the U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, writes about income distribution in 
the U.S. Among other matters, he discusses the 
cash value of education, the income of minority 
groups, the importance of working wives, and 
the income situation of broken homes and of 
the elderly part of the population. 


70. MYERS, ROBERT JULIUS. The Out- 
look for Labor Costs; Remarks before the 
Labor Forum of the New York Society of 
Security Analysts, New York, New York, 
March 20, 1963. (Washington, U.S. Dept. 
of Labor, 1963] Pp. 11. 


71. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CON- 
FERENCE BOARD. Mergers and Markets; 
a Guide to Economic Analysis of Case Law, 
by Betty Bock. 3d ed. New York, 1964. Pp. 
289. 

“A guide to the economic factors taken into 
account in the enforcement of the merger act.” 
Examines a number of cases that come under 
Section 7 of the Clayton Act, which section 
“prohibits an acquisition by a corporation of 
all or part of the stock or assets of another 
corporation if the acquisition may substantially 
lessen competition or tend to create a monopoly 
in any market.” 


712. U.S. DEPARTMENT. OF -LABOR: 
The Economic Situation of Negroes in the 
United States. Rev. ed. Washington, GPO, 
1967 ee). 


73. TURABIAN, KATE L. Student's 
Guide for writing College Papers. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1963. Pp. 172. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 12, 1964 
(estimates in thousands) 


Source: Labour Force Survey 








Atlantic 4 Prairie British 
— Canada Region Quebec Ontario Region Columbia 
MherbabourshOorcen.cccseicwowece erat dels s1<i0 6,899 604 1, 938 2,548 1,168 641 
WIE a Ae oa nols Bott acice ei rae ea 4,908 444 1,406 1,768 835 455 

NWViO TSIEN Sepeeperrcrc trae ctciaciesate eras ooo ores a ccieves 1,991 160 532 780 333 186 
NA UO Ey CALS erate cine cies oc eroitieis a eevee ace. 639 62 195 213 115 | 54 
YUE ERS iny, Seed ABr oe ate Don aoe 908 97 301 293 145 72 

Di AV CRES eticrresMeereyslereicisis isccieieieis-sisy 16, < 3,054 246 876 1,145 502 285 
A OSV CALS oe ese als clon aie Pisiom fate clo avb-aiene 2,089 181 520 810 366 212 

GOR CATS ANC OVEDi teetcocieok ieee 6 sia » 209 18 46 87 40 18 
ddjaayoiKonigelel She ews Ho" Race ob emer c erie aCe 6,614 562 1, 834 2,472 1,136 610 
IMIGnRRE cae ction teres tse ens 4,673 406 1,318 1,707 808 434 

NV OINGIT toe pit creeite it oe iovnce let b atstns oie 1,941 156 516 765 328 176 

IAT TICHIGHTG ., veoh oer tereiee: cue suerte to sislesnys 521 33 80 140 250 18 
ENON-azEICULDIUT Ceci sereeiariclomioeel aetteicies: 6,093 529 1,754 Qeoor, 886 592 
PEATE OL KCL S citric Makoe ens sia ote eco ete bi ees 5,562 479 1,597 2,149 804 533 
WEES arb Gaia i ae GOR CO en toc Stearn 3,801 337 1,121 1,445 522 376 
WINE) darctievertinie Ais Arora ease Seine 4 eae s 1,761 142 476 704 282 157 
Unemployed? cmeretccc tetas migoomieew ee +: 285 42 104 76 Be 31 
(Mere oat catia: s Bae ae meinen. ali bee eels 235 38 88 61 27 21 
WOMEN crisetern «chisel mints oles o beis.as 50 _ 16 15 “3 10 
Persons not in the Labour Force............ 5,980 689 1,776 1,949 1,004 562 
IMGiieet we tctcteeiie te hee Sees a tilevs s Peewee 1,485 201 426 448 260 150 
ee Biel aaiere erat euaroray ol anerexetecs) tye] siielsi.tte.s ehbastaee 6 4,495 488 1,350 1,501 744 412 





* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED 
DECEMBER 12, 1964, CANADA 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: Labour Force Survey 








14-19 20-64 years 65 years 
—- Total y it e Men Women an AoW 





persons | Married Other Married Other pekga eis 





Population 14 years of age and over“)......... 12,879 2,054 457A 992 3, 803 944 1,374 
IhabourHorcet sashes een eee : sae all Kip Rwe 639 3,567 825 1,005 654 209 
A Droayolone lh, anee are de ase sor A elas ee ae 6,614 585 3,450 754 986 639 200 
Wnemmploveds..ss-mmcmeee eer eal 285 54 117 Til 19 15 Ne 
Not anitheilabour forces snes acess tet ee 5,980 1,415 145 167 2,798 290 1 165 
Participation rate) 
1964) ecem ber Qe: aan Cente 53.6 Ole 96.1 83.2 26.4 69.3 15.2 
iINOvembernlasicctn nero mee ares 54.1 31.9 96.6 84.5 26.6 68.6 16.0 


Unemployment rate®) 
196443 December 124.55---0 soa eee 4, 
INevemlberildvscs in... een eee 3 





Noe 
oo 


(1) Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories. 


(2) The Labour Force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
3) The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 12, 1964 


(estimates in thousands) 


Sourcz: Labour Force Survey 














—— December | November | December 
1964 1964 1963 
‘Total Unemployed... (24. $.acueh aoe os CE ee ee oe ee 285 258 346 
Onitemporanyelay.o te wp, Ors ONClel yrs ane een ie nner 14 14 20 
Without work‘and seeking work: sf 4 pee... dee Ae a ae ee eee 271 244 326 
Seeking: fulltime worle: cok. ee eee ee ee ees 259 229 305 
Seeking part-time WOnlke@! sk sce ce oe ob ce toed ee Ree 12 15 21 
Seeking under 1 month: 294). 0.09: Beet. eee oo. ee 105 95 121 
Seeking 1-3 months:# 9. 0.24. ete ok ek eee ae a ee eee 99 83 132 
Seeking 46 months: es ee eee eee ee eee 33 32 35 
Seeking more than 6 monthss.... 400 keane. cle bn eee oo eae bees 34 34 38 
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Year and 
Month Mining f 
1959—Total........ 552 
1960—Total........ 563 
1961—Total........ 542 
1962—Total........ 559 
1963—Total........ 573 
1963— 
September....... 49.1 
Octobeniae cee 48.7 
November....... 48.3 
December........ 48.0 
1964— 
Ieee Wea deea 48.5 
Ie DruUSTYy. sane 48.8 
Mariel scenic 48.8 
PAOTUL S Atoms. oro toes 47.3 
WN Eh oe een Ree, are 49.2 
MMU Gaee ic ack sree 51.4 
ah Gt ers oe ne a 5220 
PACIOAIS tiaceera segs cers 50.4 
September*...... 50.3 
Octoberieaanaes: 50.9 
1959—Total........ 552 
1960—Total........ 563 
1961—Total........ 542 
1962——Notalynern 559 
1968—Total........ 573 
1963— 
September....... 48.3 
October. 48.5 
November....... 48,4 
December........ 48.7 
1964— 
VANUATVE cmisieie ares = 49.1 
Hebruary...2 ces 49.7 
UBC on, Meee rie 50.1 
PA Drill ies: Shee 49.0 
WEE anemo> ee 48.8 
AITO Meee eiets «ce; sats 50.3 
MUL yas ces.ceeerays. = 50.8 
ARTRAVE ER AA ciGoiG oe 49.3 
September*...... 49.4 
Octoberfi.......5. 50.6 


Norte: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 


B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, BY INDUSTRY 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Monthly Totals 


Manu- 
acturing 


“Ico Pc 


CRNWNR DOO 


doo 











Quarterly Totals|!] 

















Finance 
Services 
(including 
Govern- 
ment) 


4,652 
5, 100 


eee eeaseee 











Supple- 
men- 
tary 

Labour 

income 


743 


Trans- 
Rees o 
torage onstruc-| Public 
and Forestry tion utilities Trade 
Communi- 
cation|[?] 
1,785 288 1,279 33 2,528 
1, 809 323 1,214 343 2,640 
1, 862 283 eeo2 304 | 2,740 
1,908 297 1,345 376 2,881 
2,008 312 1,409 402 3,089 
LY ARES) earn Sete c ae, Ce oes | cto ABI Eto! Io codeine 
LUZ Se leaned eect ractorcie, = (suse tee ellitetech octets 
72)..2 90.8 364.9 102.1 814.3 
EG Gist Wik ep aaees, Seuss etek: ills cvaborercnscs stcullaweracces ators eiataie cate 
LOS Opi seacibmeee ce ool Me fen. aeeeBe alle Hess het. 3.5 lloterecioshs, oll Phe aiitist agers 
166.2 70.0 308.9 99.7 793.3 
TOSSA ca peters A oa ee heats s these | SA roe 
FURS 2 Wie ts.) Raped (tc tera. Soc ied Oe oe. eee ape er a 
175.6 75.0 ShloA 105.7 827.1 
INAS) eee eee? Meo. ae cin ot Mel ooe Se eel io eee ae 
182: SE ley. mene cee een Meee 8 tide otc. alee case 
188.3 104.9 456.1 110.3 850.9 
LISTONALO) 3 PRs coca A lee ear |) ce ie EE WS ee 
TSG Ta eee. ccactecs. 10. ecae hi ape ieto'| Ws cites asl hev ae acago' 
Seasonally Adjusted 
1,785 288 1,279 332 2,528 
1,809 ple 1,214 343 2,640 
1, 862 283 T2a2 354 | 2,740 
1,908 297 1,345 376 2,881 
2,008 312 1, 409 402 3, 089 
CG S}eae | Apa mos Si Maul | ane Ame | ee rN 
1 TAG eee eee | SR eee |! ey dees Sees |. Rees 
171.9 79.7 363.3 102.5 | 797.0 
We eA ies cee oeacercal Ie ieee che tevaxcorh (PMR aera ate ater niet enetene 
Ue i  Seeeee | a Ee Meee, | Grae ces a ieee loon Oa 
172.4 80.8 391.2 102.5 812.7 
LZ cA Wacark cel ater tell Ree Brevororsis <odl@esicece sored Memes bie 
De Wecce occa al eens. «te eies Slee ctor onl ewer sie 
174.6 88.0 375.8 105.5 | 826.2 
LSet) eso co ca eedhl eee tee Attia eo autos atl Meee «coe 
LEO | oes Sectae BAS ya fee AT aera (Ree ear 
179.9 92.4 380.5 107.2 849.9 
ce A/G dt leases Qcseacaral teoreen etetonedl Man eeaciee eaReeh| sce aaa 
TS SISA pln meee ea Rede baa |iya ae core eat wll eens, Saseayers if saalietac eset Re one [its Seeiiena cere 


BmONR NDR OwsI 








_ 
oO 
[ee] 
© 

Se) 
LS] 


— 
co 
Ho 
ts bo 
> OO OI OVO “I 


tat 
Go 
ns 
Go 
aooreo 


— 
oO 
bo 
~J 

BI OU GI GO FR OOo 





(Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 


[2{Includes post office wages and salaries. 
(3]F igures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 


*Revised. 


{Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees; 
at September 1964 employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employ- 
ment of 3,254,464. Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number 
of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours 
of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as 
to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 











Industrial Composite[] Manufacturing 
a ne a aaetin 
1949-100 — 
Year and Month eye sideche 
Average aie orcs Average Wa aa 
Weekly ag Weekly Ses 
Employ- Waes and Employ- Waser and 
ment oa Salaries ment nee Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
Averages 
OGD ere As FAR AE eG 6 See on acta TOS 171.0 73.47 iflest 172.5 75.84 
IYO air, Ach Oe NE ea aes RR AS Aig 118.7 176.5 75.83 109.5 177.8 78.19 
UG Gliese ae ioe ce cae ch ores cine ine 118.1 181.8 78.11 108.9 183.9 80.73 
LOCO PSO Sa ae Tk Set Se ae 121.5 187.5 80.55 11323 189.2 83.17 
TOGS rp Riot ed hom Steal as Valls a8 6a be eee 124.6 194.0 83.36 116.4 196.0 86.17 
1963— 
SANIOUST: Vas Kenan eee ee kt Ot Re eee 130.2 193.9 83. 28 120.0 194.4 85.47 
September: doer es ts saet ee eh ee 130.3 196.0 84.22 120.3 197.2 86.71 
@Mctober.3: faess st osoc tee ee lee 129.4 197.0 84. 65 119.3 198.8 87.43 
November ala: seas cae cutia ee he ene 128.6 197.0 84.61 118.6 200.7 88.24 
Mecenthers..c fates hoc ea ete aneeee 125.1 190.0 81.64 115.9 192.6 84.67 
1964— 
DRNUAT Veen eee incite aoc ae eee 12378 198.1 85.10 117.0 202.0 88.83 
IMCD TUAP Ys sido e cat toe tiats 2 ee ote ee 123.0 199.6 85.74 Wave 202.4 88.98 
March Sar cot her outce cote eee ee 123.5 198.5 85.27 118.4 202.0 88. 82 
BAD TA Ss PAR aes clo sith ek oo Gah ee ee 124.6 201.0 86.33 118.6 203.9 89.66 
EN Oe) AOC LIS I tite Adios neta et. 129.1 202.0 86. 80 121.4 204.8 90.05 
JU Oises cerstenctona cos ota ae ee 133.4 201.6 86. 62 124.2 204.1 89.73 
July tec tous Mini ee oe ee eee 133.7 201.9 86.75 122.6 20250 89.12 
Aasust™ sd eet oc scm eee Eee 136.4 203.0 87.19 126.4 203.9 89.65 
September}. Po tactwses cs ee ee ee 136.0 204.9 88.04 126.2 206.9 90.97 


[1]Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
ineirance a real estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants business and recrea- 
ional service). 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 








Average Weekly Wages 


‘A Employment Index Numbers and Salaries 
rea pa SS Se eee ee ee ee ee 
Sept. Aug. Sept. Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1964 1964 1963 1964 1964 1963 
$ $ $ 
Provinces 
INGwlounG Lancentaraty hs iketderct one steer ove eas vel eth aves oot 157.9 158.9 151.0 79.05 79.12 76.62 
PrinconvGward islands cenaserte cade Malet oc 66% dence sears et 156.1 159.5 146.5 61.59 60.60 59.01 
INGO VES COLL Hee Rec tet trates oe Coad Sittals sates abi teca creat 100.4 102.5 101.0 71.82 71.20 69.28 
ING wm tov Gear ech sete ccseic ctr site oseio eis techies cola att ore eel 118.9 es 71.79 70.87 67.79 
CMEC CH ate et eee crete cetera sie ices AME alah cutee tens wate’ 136.5 136.6 130.3 86.04 85.14 82.06 
Ontariy Sane eee sect ees noe She cvinshls deeoahamee ee 137.9 BASE Tine 91.52 90.46 87.36 
Manitoba ues cc ck tree eb ee de Ro cies ey Mee bodes 120.3 119.9 118.9 89.15 79.65 79.03 
DANICA GCHEWAIee Me aout aeemers itea eta aes acoivie sake GR bs euslateces 139.6 141.0 136.5 82.43 81.86 89.96 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)............... 175.4 iilok 168.8 87.07 87.36 84.52 
British Columbia) (ncluding: Yukon) s. sc00. 00sec oe. =: 13106 133.8 126.0 95.83 94.81 91.01 
COREG Fe ee ee Sead Orie ars Stary es Se, ee ae 136.0 136.4 130.3 88.04 87.19 84.22 
Urban areas 
SS BERT OUITN Sears Mere raiiots acct ehcbats anroraisis OR MMM sas irs ofS fet attetoy ota aye ots 165.3 160.5 155.6 66. 44 66.55 64.17 
Sy Gi eye eer e se aedieic eaeidabtocraivetha ites oath stoke eile amieataas 78.6 78.8 81.9 86.62 84.07 83.90 
LE RAINE 2 Ae gaa ero OO oe as IO OIS otc Rane ey amen ote 124.7 AST 12627 owen 73.01 70.93 
IMONGCEOI S Aare inst eae RE Pies eee e oiaucins Se tesieisteie.s 114.9 filbeik 107.9 68.20 67.91 63.88 
Saino Dl Pee tes otis Mere citslsh te tlomese atti mecaies.s 106.0 104.5 106.7 72.09 (alge! 69.74 
(Chicoucimi—-JOnQuiere se svete cide sn eels © esis cles esc0 eo sleiois 122.6 124.4 116.6 102.47 104.63 102.32 
MSOC ee te TPR wisiois ee io tie aibsa states whole on 134.6 134.0 129.6 76.19 74.87 (Eyal 
Sher no Oke Ween are oes oe ete Ss tate in iejavebceMiemmsietes chess 23a 123.4 115.8 75.20 74.34 72.00 
Sra witht oii Teens ecto aerate econ ore Lie io vcvalele «, ctemients + wahoo ¢ 105.4 LOTeu 101.6 92.00 90.73 92.86 
“DP RTECART VIEL Sener ics a eeereec vin ates ncaa eh tenes vase 128.1 131.4 120.3 81.67 81.31 77.55 
DCU UION CLV WL Ciera ace See cre c ce oe ef cn cet arhelete cle access 99.3 98.5 90.4 72.39 70.48 69.73 
Montrose meee ee cron ete: oa natn ae ba ahs oe Sioretaraminsnd 139.8 138.9 BRIA: 87.52 86.90 83.37 
OpGtenw a — ELU lea ws ests ces aeteets cos aime evens ave v apie eased 145.4 147.6 140.7 81.77 81.25 78.49 
CAM ESTO Se, sae ak Meret eees Sod See AD Bia sneha e Cte Rte oranstaraie t 139.2 142.3 129.6 88,26 86.86 82.20 
IPSter DOr Ole teers ctevac ec yestetere ata siete Ca Bae tos bio See eID oer one 109.0 110.7 102.9 95.43 95.41 95.27 
ROE y se, coed dal coe habe. am Siig area Santee cc eee 234.5 POET 206.6 stalls 7a) 104.7 101.53 
BE QVOWCOE fae tate oaks a aah atale die see Sea orate a. ovale sere sang oc 152.6 152.4 146.1 91.68 91.10 88.12 
Elarailtond 8 eee ee ctao. Per tetois dost tne sows aceasta 129.8 128.3 Adee 96.83 95.25 92.27 
DUO LATIN CRY meas ae octet cttats susie s Side a ela aperete tale i cheiete Ss 130.9 128.3 120.0 100.79 101.90 95.22 
INGsoara) Walls eee cor, eters oa ucltei tee ete emie seen s aeoe 122.6 12552 1137. 86.84 83.98 81.75 
Bremtiord sce tere «foe Seta rene inet sa os ce a aes aw wrericess 96.4 95.1 92.3 84.10 82.55 79.02 
TIENT ae. aici marietta ls sfeccter ee teraL stn av aie la ovaheioe\ e/a .oreteteres oss 555% 140.1 142.4 133.4 82.70 81.04 79.86 
GTC ER ee ee ate chasis, sion ele a ere b alitinehe eeecausid. das 133.1 134.0 126.1 77.63 77.24 76,19 
TRO ENCT L- eH crete Petite sina cisPA eee Stele w ab eiete. «Siena ad 152.1 150.9 145.1 81.60 81.23 78.44 
SLE Aas csi Sade ce) ho Geb SADIE Ca ira ene ei cece ee US Ae eee 127.0 97.47 97.30 95.24 
TE MINT VTNUTIS i teteneey Pele, cco eto eietelolatate eiclaie ete’: we isis rele. «aah, 07% 86.2 88.4 87.5 78.68 76.7 74.75 
On Gdome aren me ci de tele ce ak coe ee niah cette anaa ws 151.4 150.3 145.7 84,52 84.19 89.00 
S SIL PEMA cee eas atoe stretcher cca: ccd T RS, aro aitsvoletetarelarava‘israteets 138.2 1B 135.0 110.71 114,38 108.28 
IWATTASO Tes el Re ere che te in Wie ieee dis tele eoditehts tee Ge ave 91,0 89.1 81.9 108.37 104, 45 94,79 
Sault ten Marie as asus ee eats cas aioe s cies eie clots eins owe a3 165.4 167.8 153.9 107.69 109.24 108.17 
Mort Wiliam — Port ATtMUPe sk. caiciceici ss vac eatetctieas ees 120.2 121.4 115.4 88.04 86.81 86.32 
Wiinnine ste Wileehvcictec tacts &. 25 0s eiteiiowis eleniarehe oie ee ac 12125 121.6 117.9 77.07 76.93 75.27 
Sra Mee ee ee eerste Merde cie dlonclas Ale tieisale.s atefamrete sie s.<cs 6 159.9 161.0 153.6 80.67 79.89 79.39 
SASK COON. weed eee a5 cet ie a cise eA diets aiahata sae andes a 162.3 163.8 153.0 76.96 75.93 74,49 
ECG ton pee eee acters olde eae eieeg hie Me less nebaiae 224.2 224.5 Dian 81.09 81.83 79.59 
Galoariy ce: Meee oa cle eet A teas 5 -arccie Ee, cleiaisis eee ete eickee 198.1 199.7 185.3 86.97 87.47 83.28 
IVAN COUV CIs See seta acted cetstots eco ch eee eas weenie saad 130.7 T3201 12338 93.94 92.96 88.85 
VICEONIG eee Ae aca Le o metor tele OG Gel Cie eis « Hatta ee ePe.ort 125.6 124.6 122.3 83.46 83.62 83.41 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 


WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 


Nors: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Payrolls 


























Employment 
Industry 
Sept. Aug. 
1964 1964 

Min indy set Beet sete cane oem neater te aioenreae 116.3 118.4 
Metal mining.. Ee Li cn Boe ae eR GRE ts 129.8 131.6 
Gold Ne ea at. ie shoe Aol. 8 es Be eee ee 61.0 Bow 
Other metales ..c Locke 4 oe Se Ce oo = bees 193.8 195.1 
IETS 1S) he RI ea: ola aR aaah oh LOR ck, er di Seppe ar ea 80.6 81.8 
(368) Se ks SE ev eRe ee Ante es eee ail 36.6 
Oiltand natural passers: 1: ecbmeeecins = S2 eres eee 254.8 265.2 
Non-metal.. De Ae: SR 58 eS Oe Wey ters 5 es ey. 160.5 166.1 
Manufacturing. Ee Pe Ric ee eee Re nN tees as eed oe 126.2 126.4 
Durableigocds ec waccectte «20 ao: Bona ae eres 132.9 2a 
INon=durable ood s tae: aa9. 4 emer. ae aes cena ia 120.7 121.6 
Hoodsand DEverages..e4.. den... 42 desta acne el ae ReEOe wa Se Wes 135.9 
Mea tiprocucts anda sores et rele ohh tran eee 141.0 142.2 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 21285 2U1.5 
Grau produciseenin-cscenas octets eee tre 98.4 99.1 
Breadjandvother bakery products: ...c2.- serene) een e: 114.4 116.5 
Distillediand malyelquorsee. seu. se = eee eee 98.2 100.0 
Tobaccound tobacco Productes 40. 2122 aee ae ee 82.5 82.7 
Rubber products tates oo Genicom c ree eee 120.8 119.4 
(eather products: steak tetas cee eae te hae 91.8 91.4 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...................-- 94.5 94.1 
Other leather products. . Rae ee ae 86.9 86.6 
Textile products (except clothing). Lob el ae ae 91.4 91.8 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods Pe we Si eee 78.5 78.9 
Woollenigoods::-4: ee ans... in ee > ee ce Sree Ota 68.4 
Synthetic textiles and silk.. SEU eee: Pod aye Mer 112.1 112.9 
@lothine(textileiand fur)e...n- stent ae eee 102.4 102.1 
Mens (clothinesy.p 0 aeedee ss cack seit a eee ona 106.3 105.7 
Women srelothing ssi sen 2 arches eo Pea rete 116.3 115.4 
Init POOUS eke ae TNs... 5 ae eee: Fl eae ey 78.5 78.3 
Wood products®... 405 55-38. fc et eect eee eee 119.1 PAL 
Sawrand planing mae eee. oe, eee | ner ree eens 122.5 125.8 
UPTGUT Cyne: bition sence s > 6 oa ENe Reon. bad ee Roe eee 129.3 128.5 
Otheriwoodiproductstenes.. ene ar eee 82.0 83.7 
Paper products: cco atce ss cs See ee ee eee eon 135.5 1387.8 
Pulp and paper mills.. PP es Te 5 he aioe 135.2 138.8 
Other paper products. . al oc Sas Ee eee 136.0 135.3 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............... 126.1 125.0 
in onvandisteelproductstemes.c.4s eee cee ck een een 1252 124.8 
Atericulturalamplementstay. en eee eee een: aon (ets (ell 
Fabricated and structural steel...................... 169.7 164.4 
Hardwarerand: toolsen f:ai).cae seeps. sheecneee «creer 12707 126.5 
Heating and cooking appliances...................... 115.6 114.3 
Tr OnsCaStin pats. Ny. bosNee eo ee eRe is cel or, tea TO 107.6 
Machinery, industrial. 2c.3 es pti Phe ces Bab eed 150.4 148.5 
Primarypronvand steelias,.2. ene 4.02-bcnee eres 148.9 150.9 
Sheet metal products. . Bt eee ee oy. eee fe, 126.2 PA) 
Wire and wire products. . De Ee ees ee Be sn eens ae 130.5 128.7 
Transportation equines ORE, OF ct WSs ee RS Sy PAR Bie i 126.9 
Aircraft and parts.. A ee its, AE RS Te hd ae 254.4 255.0 
Motorivebicles:,.© tet. is. $c eee ee ae ee 152.8 140.1 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.................. 159.0 155.1 
Railroad and rolling stock ae a Se Cae 60.2 60.5 
Shipbuilding and repairing.. 139.7 136.8 
Non-ferrous metal products. . a RS ae See oe 135.1 135.2 
Aluminum productses ame ae eee EEE eee 148.3 151.6 
Brass and copper pPLrOoGUcLS.neeaiis se ake eae een 115.6 116.0 
Smelting and refining. . . 146.0 145.8 
Electrical apparatus and supplies. 165.3 163.3 
Heavy electrical TMACHINGRY:.%.5..<) ay visi + > sien ae 121.0 122.6 
Telecommunication equipment...................... 291.5 280.9 
Non-metallic mineral peceuets She Se Ne eae Dee 166.1 167.5 
Clay products. . 95.8 96.8 
Glass and glass products. . 180.4 183.8 
Products of petroleum and Conte, | ey ha See 143.7 147.6 
Petroleum refining and products..................... 146.4 150.5 
@hemiicaliproducts see eee een nee 140.6 141.6 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations........... 130.3 130.3 
CICS walla lisvan di sa lita epee eee mene or 159.6 162.3 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries. . eM aa 170.4 169.3 
Constrivctlon. 77 os tahoe oe eee 146.1 148.9 
Building and general engineering. . 144.4 145.0 
Highways, bridges and streets. . 148.8 155.3 
Electric and motor transportation... BE eee 153.3 152.0 
Service 2005) Fe ee te Se Dae ee, ae 192.6 200.8 
Hotels and restaurants. . 167.0 172.3 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants... 160.8 161.4 
Industrial composite. . ot 136.0 136.4 








Sept. 
1963 








Average Weekly Wages 


Sept. 
1964 


$ 
106.16 
106.82 
87.14 
112.58 
112.87 
85.83 
129.09 
93.76 
90.97 
Go 
83.47 
76.12 
87.79 
58.77 
89.05 
76.93 
109.50 
94.48 
97.07 
61.63 
59.61 
65.62 
74.05 
72.30 
65.99 
rest al 
57.64 
56. 22 
59.34 
57.79 
COLI 
80.99 
77.06 
69.94 
105.71 
113.47 
87.18 
98.92 
103.20 
108. 40 
104.22 
SORT 
88.79 
99.76 
99.41 
116.89 
99.34 
102.41 
110.04 
108.71 
130.97 
106.93 
91.83 
97.67 








and Salaries 


Aug. 
1964 





Sept. 
1963 


$ 
163.21 
104.18 
84.76 
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TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING, BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS) 
Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 











Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings* 
a “Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. | Aug. | Sept. — 
1964 1964 1963 1964 1964 1963 
$ $ $ 

NEWIOUNGLANCCEMEE ERE. cate. 14 se. Meh e sch pode. de 6 40.2 39.5 39.8 1.76 1.73 1.70 
NOVA SCOUR PE Remit: ova: orb an. ct tee maitemerge. odes 41.4 41.7 40.9 1.74 Inve 1.67 
ING WRETLUNS WAC etree A ets sols tite Paik asiee ets Dawa ckae 40.6 40.2 40.6 1.68 1.64 1.62 
Quebeck we cey eee fate ee hee bene odes oes. ds 42.5 42.4 42.4 1.82 1.81 1.76 
Ontariguere the weet te a accry oe eke Ob tee whe aes ol ol 42.0 41.4 41.5 2.15 2.18 2.04 
IManivOOdme See red raaas c ee ks bak atoh sched coc at 40.7 40.5 40.6 1.83 1.81 1.80 
DAS KAtCHOW AN! Mameewe a: MaRS See wits ets: ote a en 39.6 39.1 38.7 2.10 2.07 2.02 
Alberta (includes Northwest Territories)................ 39.5 40.5 39.4 2.08 2.08 2.01 
British Columbia (includes Yukon Territory)........... Olt Siew Siao 2.49 2.47 Wari 


*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through 
payroll but not if paid under insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS, BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
pe EAL COR SI) Se oe LE TT ee es 
eee ees 





Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Wages 
Industry eS ee 
Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. | Aug. | Sept. 
1964 | 1964 | 19638 | 1964 | 1964 | 1963 | 1964 | 1964 | 1963 
VER ra bin Son SER snares mises attorctarctets cretercpetsarevoaretererrnaeentre 42.5 | 41.6] 42.6] 2.31] 2.30) 2.24 | 98.41 | 95.53.) 95.45 
Migillscobubtey ys Soc atdaonr codoticuonsnbeecocoODo set 42.2} 41.4] 42.3) 2.40) 2.38 | 2.33 |101.30 | 98.59 | 98.52 
ONG Hate aP ae lorie sarremicna seco o ocmicrics 42.9 | 41.9] 48.1] 1.88] 1.86) 1.82 | 80.54 | 78.00 | 78.26 
Mbrerme tale... 2 cede wick iors termes ea aeteeye 42.0} 41.3 | 42.0] 2.56 | 2.55 | 2.51 /107.78 |105,84.) 105.44 
1st. on 6 he qaeeise en Oe ab OO AG Oma pee ot ripe seta 42.3 | 40.8} 42.5] 2.18] 2.18 | 2.11 | 92.25 | 88.93 | 89.40 
Woslerten mess to ctiteienic o& ote Seve. as cess ermete 43.8] 42.0] 44.3] 1.92] 1.90] 1.87 | 84.05 | 79.64 | 82.65 
OillanGinsturalieass a tools sletsleisielaysretelel cre ee aleialeye 39.6} 38.9] 39.5] 2.70] 2.67] 2.54 |106.93 |103.99 | 100.29 
INionern etal writes cos. cccicteh ere ans sata ts Gheuatetes cahere, o Reales 44.1 43,0 | 438.9) 2.11 | 2.09 || 2.05 | 92.97 | 90: 005) 289784 
NU ESPEN ATs Fite es soe aaseinmorcocadcac 41.7 | 41.3} 41.3] 2.03 | 2.02 | 1,94 | 84.72 } 83.31 | 80.29 
Durableieoods=t =. ec ctr ceo olelne «ms itkateve’s erere sevaueens 49.3} 41.9] 41.8 | 2.22] 2.21 | 2.12 | 94.01 | 92.39 |. 88.71 
INS aC hinge OPAL G n.gonanoe bdo abeoD on coOnAdccr 41.1] 40.7} 40.8] 1.84] 1.84] 1.78 | 75.79 | 74.74 | 72.44 
MOOMeaN Gd DEVCLALCS na clot stale ol efole)« sicicie sieia\njel= erereints 40.8 | 40.1] 40.2 1.69 1.69 1.64 | 69.04 | 67.74 | 65.72 
IMGs t pnoduetsen. mers cerace oe tris cieirsin Serctera lote 41,1] 41.1] 40.7] 2.03} 2.02 | 1.98 | 838.32 | 83.29 | 80.43 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables....| 42.0] 39.6] 41.1 1,29 1.26 | 1.24 | 54.04 | 49.85 | 61.12 
(GissimiaTn layers CCB Ahn ccc coms ODE OO. on 655 der 43.5 | 43.0%] -42.3°) 91.96} > 1296 1.90 | 85.40 | 84.09 | 80.26 
Bread and other bakery products.............. 41.1 40.9] 40.8} 1.73 | 1.75 1.64 | 71.33 | 71.47 | 67.06 
IDE Wbachilveiaregko as ocoagsdAcdascde net aohogoan 40.3 | 40.8] 40.3] 2.385] 2.385 | 2.23 | 94.87 | 95.84 | 89.79 
NE ral oh (0 <9 Ae a=. a II Oka EaryeierS crear. ie ioe 39.7 | 39.2} 40.0 | 2.56 | 2.53] 2.46 |101.70 | 99.38 | 98.27 
Tobacco and tobacco products. ..............00:- 88.5 | 38.2 | 37.8) 2.31 2.30 | 2.18 | 89.02 | 87.83 82.15 
Rib ber proGuctss nck serttinein ore ctelere Steicitie ci arainiseacctetee 43.7 | 42.5 | 42.2] 2.11] 2.08 | 2.05 | 92.45 | 88.31 | 86.54 
Mheatherproductsiy, noes eee ciecesiescie suas eremeartetercls ere 40.5 | 40.6] 41.0] 1.41] 1.40] 1.34 | 57.18 | 56.94 | 54.87 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................ 40.2 | 40.7] 40.9 1.37 | 1.36 | 1.29 | 55.29 | 55.44) 53.01 
Othemles therproducts jase tetas acters oleate: 41.0 | 409.6] 41.3 1.49 1.48 | 1.43 | 60.95 | 59.95 | 59.01 
Textile products (except clothing)................ 42.9 42.6 | 438.1 og 1.56 1.48 | 67.49 | 66.49 64.00 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........... AIRS | VADUZ PAD | elsoe-| eleal | L.02.|) Oo.Oou|POnnolen mote qe 
Woollen coodsier. a: cesta su state ames aie bias ADS) A226 430 fF sle4d. | ead |) 287 1 6037 G0 Lonmuosene 
Simthete texuilesand. silkos ss)... ees stesieech cat AS 7 | Aoecnl econ OOnl MLO mike ml uioelon| sale oom|immOoeo 
Clothing textileland fur) aor x). syelee + 21 s!eielaieteiereretererai 39.4) 39.57) 39.1 |) 1.34 | 91.383 | 1.29)) 52.88) 52°65: |" 50727 
Menis(clothings, x smsenecees oe cloak bia asisvase rela See || sBteS4 JIE Stel} || aligey || ilscul 1.28 | 52.26 | 51.24] 49.81 
Wiomenis CLOGHIng ef. coils sis\siecle «etsucicreertanr ates 38.0] 38.1] 37.4] 1.44] 1.45] 1.39 | 54.90 | 55.43 | 52.09 
TROIGFEOO Bi ces cr teiea are atsate ole oe cies antte whom nee state 42.1) 42.3; 42.0} 1.25] 1.24] 1.18 | 52.59 | 52.66 | 49.68 
PW oadepnodUcEs/se ac ctecyec ec «.<toteestereets orsies cris cierarcts AV ep MA eo |e On elo leks SON ehecen|) (onGonm| (nes (al mmeeeOS 
Sayeand planing Wullse.. ve crane eee «ilar: A036) 40549 | 40565) e048 eet. 92s Wess 078. sda eae GUN manage 
RA MEGUGre errno tetinsencudie cotennien ees emcee ASURe Asso) es eavel al Os ee LeGo Wes) |) (iol 10.0 Gal mem Ge 
Otherwood products); a... sswemcestitasetecre an or ASTA | AZO SAS, ON al DL ele 47 each) Oo. ada) Osorio eA 
PANerPLOMUcts se vecias ec sae ce sci esricetes wiser 42.0] 41.6] 42.0] 2.3 2.37 | 2.30 |100.03 | 98.84 | 96.79 
Pulprancopaper Insc... ccc os ac0 acne eel 41.9 | 41.5] 42.0] 2.56] 2.55 | 2.49 |107.41 105.89 | 104.50 
Opghermaper Products... Saveecias str eet iepeee a ters 42.3 | 4201 42.0 | 1.90] 1.89 1.82} 80.51 | 79.52 | 76.40 
Printing, publishing and allied industries......... 39.6 | 39.2 | 39.0] 2.50) 2.48 | 2.42 | 98.91 | 97.40 | 94.37 
STrontandistee. Progucud inci jac cee eiraileminics 42.3 | 42.1} 41.7] 2.384] 2.383 | 2.26 | 98.85 | 97.84 | 94.42 
Agricultural tmp lementSice ss. «e-smrectaieeetsseieeia 41.0 41.8 40.1 2.43 | 2545 | 2.d0 } 99.05 1102. 53 93.46 
Fabricated and structural steel................. 42.9 | 42.7 | 48.0] 2.24} 2.25] 2.23 | 96.19 | 96.10 | 95.93 
Hardwareand tO... «de dnesiea eam eames ster 43.3 | 42.9] 42.6] 1.94] 1.92] 1.89 | 84.16 | 82.48] 80.31 
Heating and cooking appliances..............-. Al. 89) “ALS2 (42005 2.008] 2.97 1.93 | 83.34 | 81.20 | 81.29 
JPONLGASTANE Sirs. certs tieteclstess sere aiaiietial slot ateisvseeneted 42.7 42.4 | 41.8 | 2.27 | 2.24] 2.13 | 97.17 | 94.69 89.25 
Machinery, industrial gas. cn cca sou aemeeenutees AS OU 42090) S42 Deol e210") 22243) G4 Slo o8s 7a o0eae 
Primanyoiron and Steele accciaccnscieee eee eee 41.3} 40.8] 40.4] 2.74] 2.72 | 2.70 |113.10 {110.98 | 109.03 
Sheetumetal praduetar. son wosleiee vedere 42.0 | 42.0) 41.7] 2.22) 2.24 | 2.17 | 98.22 | 94.28 | 90555 
Wiresnd wire products... «.n. cue: oseier <p eters 43.9: 438.45) “4257 | 2:28 | 2.28 | 2523) 98.57.) 98.90 | 295.06 
‘Transportation equipments). << seen cam sisteleieen. 42.7 42.1 41.9 2.46 2.43 2.31 |104.98 |102.24 96.95 
AIreral tian G PAliseeacacjichies ses chiceemminee ie Al.6 | 42.8) 41.5] 2.36] 2.37 | 2:25 | 98.12 |100.43 | 93.22 
Motorwehichesee em cacti + horaemtisie cei ene 45.9 | 43.2) 438.5] 2.76] 2.72 | 2.56 |126.61 /117.42 | 111.42 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories............ AD ia) whose ADGA 62542) 2500 2724 (1032205 (103135) ooaut 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment.......... 89.9) 40025|" 40,275) 2.26 | 2.26 ||- 2.19°1 90. 1097 90.76.) “88205 
Shipbulldine andinepairing, «cise. scams aGnneer 409) )) 40.90) 41,05] 25335) “2e3l | 22251 95.4951 94 59 1502.32 
*Non-ferrous metal products, ..............0+++0+> 41,1 40585) “40.15 2.30 | 92.380) | 2.23.4) 94559) 1/93. 82) ol bt 
Alvan inwMm produets. aces crisis eels ere viele/eierelemtere AQ 1 | 4035) C489)" 2704 | 2205) 22018) 85-88" 184.68) |" 83.07 
Brass andicopper products). . . suiveci. evclere seis 4300 | eaeed ADS ST avec seas 2.12 | 95.34 | 94.54 89.75 
OMelting ane retimingy sm ee cere cee wieresta ete ciere 40.2 | 40.1] 40.4] 2.57) 2.57 | 2.50 |103.25 102.95 | 101.01 
*Hlectrical apparatus and supplies................. 41.6} 41.1} 41.47 2.05) 2.05} 1.97 | 85.25 | 84.08) 81.40 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment....| 41.9 | 41.1] 41.4] 2.29} 2.29} 2.22 | 96.09 | 93.85 | 91.98 
Telecommunication equipment................. A02 00 239. ale OM ole Soc Le Sse leon fosO4al eae o2 median 
*Non-metallic mineral products...............00+- 44.6] 44.2] 43.9 | 2.10] 2.08 | 1.99 | 93.36 | 91.81 | 87.50 
Clay produchs..s sac som cacti tas teenie ee 42.8 | 42.81] 42.9 | 1.88 | 1.87 | 1.80') 80.42 | 79.78 | 77.03 
Glass'and glass prodiucts...osss.e sree oceiscter nee 41.7 | 41.6] 40.38] 2.138} 2.09] 2.02 | 88.61 | 86.96} 81.64 
Products of petroleum and coal................... AV9) |) ALSO | AL 8a 2580 | e2ee4 2578 1119 .637 122.672 ello 
Petroleum refining and products............... 42.0; 41.8] 41.9] 2.89] 2.98 | 2.81 |121.24 |124.55 | 117.76 
Chemical products...) te acne cree ence 41.2 | 40.8} 41.0] 2.26) 2.25 | 2.19 | 938.38 | 91.66 | 89.96 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..... SOE a) OO.08| soo.O un Bla 1.75 | 1.71 | 69.66 | 69.92 | 68.43 
Acids, aikalis-and Salig. < naceces sus see ccoene Ald) | 40707) 40.7] 92.638 |) 2859 | 2.53") 10922271103. 42) | 102.87 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........... 42.0} 41.4] 41.8] 1.65] 1.64] 1.58 | 69.19 | 67.80] 65.98 
CORSIPNEHON Sone cy cep se tts sao es wide inemaone A350) 42290) 435i e2.26 |e 2eze. | 2206) U7sbon) Speba |amoano0 
Building and general engineering................. 42.1} 41.8) 42.3) 2.47] 2.45] 2.36 |108.95 |102.20 | 99.73 
Highways, bridges and streets...............006: 44.8| 45.0] 44.5 1.89 1.87 1.80 | 84.76 | 84.12 80.08 
Electric and motor transportation............... 45.2 | 44.9 |) 44.7] 2.09 | 2.08 | 2.03 | 94.64 | 93.56] 90.70 
SOLVICG. cuss conee eee eee ine ores aiais tee ane vers 37.3 | 37.8 | 387.5} 1.21 | 1:19 | 1.16 | 45.28] 45.00 | 43.56 
Hotels and restaurante.: ..s..6c%+005 ob0 00s ce bore SOc Sul) coin enoled VOUS sib) | 113 43.855) 42.65: |) 41396 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................ 40.0} 40.0} 40.5] 1.15] 1.14] 1.09 | 46.16 | 45.73 | 44.20 





*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 








aie eee e 

5 Hours Average Average Oe re aa 

Period Worked Hourly Weekly Wages (1949 = 100) 
Per Week | Earnings Wages 


Current 1949 
Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 
MontniyeAweraconl QoQ mat ces sites closes ou.0.s. oc oo Oe einamaess 40.7 lie, 70.16 168.1 132.8 
MontiilveA veragerl 960. series, cfeieie te nccle, be seks .ctareceieiaoiSeencoleac 40.4 1.78 71.96 172.4 134.5 
MonthlyeAtverace, 1061.8 aan ste cee 6 acd codaueeitiw's cee dative 40.6 1.83 EOE 177.9 137.7% 
MontilveAveracenl O Gott seem sparsnressiehe cscisjerauevereleisvoroieiatesiaee 40.7 1.88 76.55 183.4 140.1 
MontnlyaArveracanl 9 Gotesctecs meses e ciere vine & marciele angio 4c /ebre 40.8 1.95 79.40 190.2 142.8 
Last Pay Period in: 
19G3——Septem bere reece ca + scins Sei 6 oe oaae calelsre sw eeepeRe 41.3 1.94 80. 29 192.4 144.0 
CTO DET ire Pee eo ola ciate Se era & sua SMSIaIE AOR ciara, bee stiies 41.4 1.96 80. 93 193.9 144.7 
INVEM Dome ae cls « mares ete ache coGlecters dealings aee 41.5 1.98 81.91 196.2 146.2 
TD GCOMID EL eee aetna in nie nie eine tia ee ocr arte nicieesibiiase. 38.0 2.02 76.53 183.3 136.6 





Norse: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages 
in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted 
figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 


* Revised. 
{ Preliminary. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports prepared 
in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment Insurance 
Section DBS. See also Technical Note, page 923, October 1964 issue. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS ON HAND 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations on Hand 
Period a OE eee eee 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
End of: 
December 059 8 ues aa. eee: 9,097 9,779 18, 876 522, 206 157,962 680, 168 
DecenmiberatOGOterns «a ascents ok eee 9,859 7,996 17, 855 570,789 163, 893 734, 682 
WDSCEMUD Sr MOGI, 3 nals areas eye o-8 see 11,402 10, 866 22,268 478,470 136, 566 615, 036 
DecembersOG2ee—.....do ccm ac sus.aerie 14, 281 13, 638 27,919 473,575 137, 429 611, 004 
DecemibersO Gane. cece gare eee 18,913 15,351 34, 264 432,390 Bil, KRY 563, 922 
Jeary OF Means. ge eth Secs Thas bee 19,737 15, 658 35,395 498, 726 153, 661 652,387 
Hebruarvelo 647 a0A.prrdoser sa eerste ee 18,323 17, 154 35,477 508, 125 154,378 662, 503 
Misi ts O64 Saaeets..s.0 eae ers ee nen nec ee 23,470 18, 805 42,275 Olea le 149, 296 660, 608 
April GGL wits 5.1 pe crete «ts 2:48 ee 28,985 22,337 blle322 445,744 141,472 587, 216 
IMisiy7 10 64a Mente Se nee A? S|. ee 30, 955 23, 676 54, 631 319, 268 126, 509 445,777 
MU OCA Moa. 5. ore Peres coeaacys Sa tiee 28, 693 21300 50, 052 266, 490 140, 069 406, 559 
Tul O CEE eee cc, ce eee He eee 29,445 19,458 48, 903 233, 564 128,799 362,363 
AUSUSTHGOAMMEE . Aube re acid. ore 30,171 24,058 54, 229 197,724 109, 554 307, 278 
September (64 sa ria 5 eee meas 33, 617 Dano DG.228 173,988 104, 907 278, 895 
October 964.8 Aare See ee 29,159 19,727 48, 886 203 , 340 110,611 313,951 
November! O64) 0 on ah) senate an 38, 620 22,704 61,324 254,346 118,294 372, 640 
December 19640 Fe Bee We eee 25,171 14,758 39,929 378, 125 130,721 508, 846 


Latest figures subject to revision. 
*Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND 
PLACEMENTS EFFECTED DURING YEAR, 1960-1963, AND DURING 
MONTH NOVEMBER 1963—NOVEMBER 1964 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Registrations Received Vacancies Notified Placements Effected 

Year and Month | OO YL 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
1960 Wear. eay..tsen rl ok ee atid beaeeinnn - 3, 046,572 1107427 724,098 404, 824 641, 872 316, 428 
19GI SY Gar chine ey Src ce es Sena eee eee 3, 125, 195 1,106,790 836, 534 469,119 748,790 od Le Ome 
1962— Can ccp dea es era ee ee oalideaes Te aly ath 1,010,365 544,795 897,285 438.471 
1963 Vicar ener aoe ee See 2912 pial 1,130,539 938, 052 507,910 790,381 387,728 
1963— November jee eee ae eae ar 279, 655 102, 499 90, 258 39,410 73, 086 27,230 
1968—Decembers 4... cocacrs err ee 361, 520 102,561 67,736 39, 222 65, 920 38, 947 
1964——Januarver cian acca cee eee ce. 291, 457 106, 810 61, 876 34, 850 49,017 24, 454 
RO DTUATV oe aon Sate core ae ee 214, 467 78,941 55,008 32.358 44,376 22,297 
MAT CIN). encitanen ee ca aes 215,718 74,565 66, 580 34, 818 50,178 24,578 
ASOT} ne token eae enh ee aN eo 236,915 88,740 95, 252 43,563 75,095 29,285 
IMI Ey heer cso c-agyeaeee ontacitansac ie Rec arte eters. om 207, 806 88,218 95,076 44, 484 78,405 31, 264 
JUGS S Ace otnte ota es Ste 234, 674 109, 636 87,592 47,201 74, 485 34, 649 
NIILL ect oun, cease ge ere athe isa Sea ea 237,632 nl Aled 97,585 53, 022 81,610 42,217 
TA DUS G Sen at coeae nner ea ete 5 See 198, 847 97,928 86,901 56, 448 69, 893 41,514 
Sepbem Der an. sereeal hottest 209, 609 107, 109 108,719 55, 219 90, 230 43,051 
October... tener tes cee 228, 509r 99,357r 88, 832 41,509 72,982 30, 636 
Infony eins oy eas (kee eee et ae ee 277, 052 104, 803 109, 323 45,645 82,945 30,749 





()Preliminary. r Revised. 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED, BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, 
DURING NOVEMBER 1964 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Change from 








Industry Group Male Female Total November 

1963 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping............................. 2,360 328 2,688 -- 317 
WOLESTR VS rae eee eee i ee ner 1,904 a1 1,925 — 1,018 
Mining, suar Ting A and Oil i Wells LR: & Se gr eee eee Se 887 53 940 ao 322 
Metal Mining.. t re ¢, ee ee ere ee 607 11 618 -- 284 
Fuels.. Sec Re co MRR ns bse ee Oe 141 27 168 + 4 
Non-Metal Mining. .. ds WR: nee SON aia Bo 47 3 50 a 28 
Quarrying, Nc and Sand 1 Bite. See. ee 63 1 64. + 31 
Prospecting. . P ff Mircette eee 29 al 40 - 25 
Manufacturing.. LOSE 6c SOG AO Cae: See oe. Oe 15,889 6,766 22,655 + 4,453 
Foods and Beverages. .. ERR an los MER ie ae eae 1, 606 1,072 2,678 + 412 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products........................... 26 52 78 + 39 
Rubber Products.. Sone G0, oohcee EN Acc Om Se oe 157 129 286 + 72 
MigHeNerserOCdUGusre nen apart Rie ay ars 0c Ate ac bee Me eruas cs 257 23: 495 0 
Textile Products (except clothing)................... ee 653 394 1,047 + 283 
Clothing eee and rae 4 PRONG yi SAM BO ee, RM, has 442 1,674 26 116 + 164 
Wood Products.. Ee Nae Ee One eee 1,892 181 2,073 + 251 
Paper Products.. nes RE Be 841 317 1 1b8 + 72 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries................. 760 612 Viol2 + 446 
Lronvancds SteclMerOGlUGts nate. erid: och eee + cee bees 2, 844 348 3,192 + 589 
EDiraNe porte clone Cima emit wie plete ia1e a cto ees- ses ects ele 3,510 275 3,785 + 1,448 
INon=HerroussVietal Productais.dee......<seedss.asaecneha ns. 460 163 623 _ 25 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies......................... 548 481 1,029 + 142 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products........................-- lek 75 808 ++ 302 
Productstombatroleum- and @oalk....oeee eee ho ee 45 24 69 + 30 
ClremmicalaPronductsrs so. Ola shea hs oeuun cea eto 550 214 764 + 168 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries.................... 565 517 1,082 — 65 
COTS CEU CULO Ti eee rr TRANG et each oe Me poe PR t ole es 12,213 175 12,388 + 1,944 
Genera li@ ontraciorseas se seek Ge AM: oe © oahhitce kocccoeeruscdt cons + 8, 451 82 8,533 + 1,621 
Specialbrad eu@ ontractOLssaee wes. o% sete cst eacc eee etarse 3,762 93 3,855 + 323 
Transportation, Storage and Communication.............. 6,709 326 7,035 a 206 
PERATISPOLCA LON faerie terol ieee o wa bathe toa neon ls eaten s 6,068 140 6, 208 o 45 
SS LOT CLO Leap vee PW fretobeice SPN RE ia aes co heR eS satis sua cige Seecivalamjes 523 84 607 + 125 
GO uaTILUTLC ALI ONES Aa ey visctetoieinnentrh ot Fae cts ck ete 118 102 220 + 36 
PuplcoU tility; Operationeig :csscied.c tee aes os sock tee ene 250 44 294 a 54 
Trade.. Peer tot er: Suis Ganesan 10,066 6,976 16,142 + 1,790 
Wholesale. . LANNE ora Ad ont ae ee | 4,031 1,168 5, 199 + 1,116 
Retail.. ANSP ete nr RNa eked ka eu sb see aks | 6,035 4,908 10,943 + 674 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate........................ | 498 923 1,421 + 215 
Service. . oh) ME Pe coc 1 ER 32,169 16,037 48,206 + 5,095 
Community or Public Service... cy ee eee 831 iP 231 2,062 + 253 
Government Service. . Oe eo Ed Ge Ae Se aon ee 25,931 4,554 30,485 + 38,605 
fin apeN OM Ear GG ian aces socce es... dad licle. checks cs. 350 134 484 — 20 
ESUSITTOSS) OOTY COLE Rea Rae ITeE Nar RAD Sauk see aac ol Cv oat Binisvese a 1,099 654 1,753 a 45 
IPOTS OIA ESET COR Mee May eet hn dards bison MAR as coat ala temeners « 3,958 9,464 13, 422 + 1,262 
GRAN DVDOMAT ee eaiitaen. coer ees  cobhb en aaa. 82,945 30,749 113,694 + 13,378 
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TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS ON HAND, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, 
AS AT NOVEMBER 30, 1964. 


(Sourcz: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission.) 


Registrations on Hand 





Occupational Group SS SSS SESE 
Male Female Total 
Professional de, Managerial. Workers. .c c..20.0 he te eet are oicie sie eiaie a ateleverelele ejarerctere 6,923 2,094 9,017 
Clerical Workers: <cstes cto sje tess ciciss che cae Tee Ree erate oisie werstste Voie eiete isi teeta = 16,158 42,432 58,590 
Dales W OL KOLSh siaeeee oan sca ins chive Sele os aveiaiie Guo he seen eioare wentite lets TER raieteiele 6,746 13,177 19,923 
Rersonal dD amestic service: WOLKCrS ac cise sre sieletieclaisiae eee oieteleieicisieine eieiehenctaion 31,447 24,535 55, 982 
DGAINGN ONE are RSIS so: ci0.ee Sib ora Ae nieces secre lons Mie aCe ater re eaeine bos CET EE aren 1,084 9 1,093 
Agriculture whisbine, Horestry: (Mix. log): .csiivasien dete eee ee tele een ie 5,951 280 6,231 
Skilledtandisemi-slalled Workers: .4. on sec ecm cee biionts cre eiereeeeetoere ee 97,732 15,072 112, 804 
Food and kindred products (incl. tobacco)...........cccccccccceccccccces 1,037 374 1,411 
Rextilesmcloching6tGs; An oenaulcesic ccs satetone te cait coi recteeee tee tian 1,900 9,311 11,211 
Lumber and lumber PLOGUCSI Avs. a wis, sinleorguovers Selsutiaye vere eae hi EEE Oe 8,101 127 8,228 
Pulp; paper. (Ime sprinting) lees < ccece'e sie. o/ Mette ers (ais aiere Sieh a teteeteren oet rier 1,342 408 1,750 
iLeatheriand weather productSan.csecs oscdec mens sees oun een cere eee: 865 933 1,798 
Stone welay, oc elass producteyse.. 2; csicactelc meee Lae nie eOE Ee. eee 248 15 263 
Metalworking BS SOE OPE ie ee Oe SOR Se ono Uap One Gime ae 8,487 666 9,103 
IS CEPICA] Bo Medel 5 0 cia cakole Rares acoso alee Serene CR ees te EE) ee Ee 1,300 765 2,065 
eCransportation eq WipMent. sence... cee cte emcee oe ee eee 1,916 69 1,985 
INIT OPES Rete ch bc, orate viel oleate aisis ous SS Lee ee. A EEE ee 1 O76 Beet eee 1,076 
CWONSUUC HON Pose «ss occ fis) ton Mette a Sie ong 5 ees erate oe EE pee ena 26, 755 D4 26,757 
iransportavion (Except SCAMEN)/ a... 1s steer eese ate niee eee ee cere eee nee 18,097 88 18,185 
Communications & publicutility.... sis eect acc ae nee rein cere ALTA Ce SARE Ee Pe 417 
LTAGEABOISCr VICE? cca 5. cle Peter oc tus a ae een te EL 4,054 1,433 5,487 
Other'skillediand' semi-skilled’. .... 0: sae seen eee a eee 15,333 658 15,991 
EP OLETIACT 5 Bs Maw late cw draice.s store eters aici, oilers HS-ePe rae ainarsite ok. es IER ETA OR aioe 2,229 214 2,443 
PA DPTENTICES atin sc ccstere lene. o-cPecichernie tease NO a Oe ee eee 4,625 9 4,634 
Unslcille d Workcers nants ias:sis acters tetesinieseocons Sones ine Soak eee steiaeaene 88,305 20,695 109, 000 
Hood atid GODACCO a <.. .a atic tetera c eicaia ee Shee eh oe cs ne Eee 3,185 4,738 7,923 
Lumber & lumber products 8,828 366 9,194 
Metalwiorkin get eh. crecic team ett svecic crececld a seem Oteatiaiers Seer ahs ees ae 3, 246 544 3,790 
Cons trite bron rner soc ats « SORTS Sctocree See eet eee eens Eee: 44,515 4 44,517 
Othermnskilledtworkers :t.ofacn cen poten ee eee 28,531 15,045 43,576 
GERANDTOCA Liat. «a cnck a5 iwlswntes O6 Perea ee Oe a ee ae 254,346 118, 294 372, 640 
aa ie a ee eae Se ee ioe a, oe Bi el a eee ae 2 a I ee age 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS ON HAND BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT NOVEMBER 30, 1964 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Office 


Newfoundland..................... 


Gomenmbrogker sae ste nse es ceeeaen 
SATANIC OL esti ae eo nore cet ee areas 
Dt OlN shew creme soe c terns Chane ae 


Prince Edward Island............... 
@WharlothetOwnsecccaews oe cass cooks 
DUUMLIMLETSLGOS wai tea tics ose le were 


PATNI CTS UME sinse ctesc coma Oak enone ee. 


EC Oral Gone vare ome yctctersiey o's /eteiaesesths,sveysions 
iVerpoOlNe Wetec oo ces ban eee Vee 
ING wi GasSeOw. «6 enies ats seroninericc.arers 
Npoyei doa ly Fo ees Ano Cee Deen 
VGC yee oials, aisie.sye oer eies Stavelsssue bu ere 
Sydney. MANES)... silera cr 6)sccorsraee 9 416 20 
ETT ONE IE: che sb eStnv ore aie Mate sree in operapait 


New Brunswick...................- 
a Pits eb ees oc clelce ee ie sv o6.s 0.06 00 
Camp bellionier, wines aisles sisse ere e004 
Bo baaibivetsiton) 5 6 atin Cec O an OO ena 
PC GELIG LOM sree emia reeled arate eaters «ors 
NTA GO Pere Me rari noe Nalrere soa 


SUSSGR ee ameter On ra iain et aa at oie lorcelers 8 


Beatharnois oscar ec cmasice ves + aes 
Bucisins hana epen sciertesice aaceie ssc 
@ausapsesl Ferenc gam ctoonigtes sc seleat 
Chandlery ee eerss acre bse oes 
WD Olbcaaemeeite ane seecacc cote cereis ¢ 
Harn nairaintesecst ore ete sieves ete ne wis 


Macy MiGaanticn gece: ocmic slew .s.68 ewe. s 
eae albaieye tccmies cites ettisisveteiaevas « 


IM aig ge eaves meets ete Coie ytiscsie ere Spas 6 


Mis Cares terse sic areteprerkc cyerarespe iene 
IMonbin gen yire, octeve ceases sce cles seo 
IMontrea larte cies teeie a creks eG sas 
LYTTA CYeT EN wceerdic.g GS GORIOOIG ISO Ce 
Riviere du GOup s,s <ccisis sss sive es 
UO DER Vall fests eieieecin sieeve ss 4 
1aXelihianyehs acu eer ote Ee 
Ste. Agathe des Monts............. 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............. 
GOAT rai eerste arouse siaieie arsine 


Sent-lleseete ae core so Meio Sh si 


Registrations 
on Hand 
Previous 
a) Year 
Nov. 30, | Nov. 29, 
1964 1963 
11,009 12,427 
raga les 3,081 
1,046 15323 
Tol 8, 023 
2,027 1,915 
1,464 1,175 
563 740 
15,292 16,819 
686 664 
631 716 
4,292 5,448 
268 202 
1,169 1,344 
247 366 
1,495 1, 889 
567 663 
2,964 aeOle 
681 635 
1,051 1,212 
1,241 1,168 
15,064 15,524 
2,583 2,025 
1,014 1,276 
960 917 
1,095 1,274 
187 220 
3,626 3,693 
1,205 L167 
2,613 2,570 
962 1,260 
319 341 
500 774 
122,564 | 128,401 
974 1,572 
464 416 
1,035 677 
710 869 
629 719 
1,275 1,365 
1,118 1,076 
1, 880 1,664 
305 319 
764 1,036 
1,748 1,613 
352 440 
449 330 
886 667 
1,489 1,558 
2,740 2,978 
2,649 2,634 
2,186 2,250 
625 593 
POUT 844 
1,165 609 
507 581 
2,789 2,997 
or 642 
470 483 
645 539 
980 823 
729 602 
1,192 W227 
41,597 47,273 
779 941 
373 489 
10,321 10,692 
1,765 1,846 
2,861 2,831 
954 809 
1,596 2,023 
594 433 
810 730 
1,592 1,748 
1,414 1,338 
PAL 1,657 
1,330 1,491 
1,356 1,378 
2,817 3,024 
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Office 





Quebec—Concluded 
PHEPOTOGKEG Moca anc ints sive, eeiawacs 
SOLC LEV eens stor oe a: 


eC 


PS TACEOTIG Gets s seistas.ace's alr atthe salen 
IBEaINipPtonRercoee reas c6:< 5s dere. 
Brantiordep scnssteersck « aoe aera: 


WOODOUNRT ates tas eae cee oem hats 
Collingwoads. er seein oe sce 
Gora lly toed ae ane conte occ 


Galtier eins aera tae ae 
Gananogies.wceindes serie te eae oak 
(Oder IN so occtiosaee be aoa 
(rel pls tics ene er oa tlt 


LawikesOuryn ce sente tere ere 
Sa puskasingek sent, aisle peleiaeyank bees 
WGH OT air Ateree etoile erat ovscone! tetas te Sarees 
Min gston ee ate acu ees aeione dene ave 


IGTECHENET | ir.sov:s.s ciacsterstee ere eters ous Geter 
WPCA MINE LOME, a.c.<oc oeyesrisrestcs eee 
ANGSA Yom crassa rocinoae semen teers 
MIStOWelneras eta e se eee eee 
TOT Origa ce Sccareveia rai slavever bets eobacatecee 


Midland 
INSANICO Feiss csiteserecsisicle hie, setenetotiews sian 


ee eo ee eee es oeeeeeseeeeesees 


INialigamar Balls secre are «istatols tstetersererese 
Nort IS Ay 5 ora, cpeuatare everest local etereaeiel oxevers 


Parry, SOUMG sees acto aeielcreiei erates clei srere 
Pembroke snaansiaccuise cise wie se scrersie’s 


Peterboroug lies cewrislcrteiieerislerarsts 
Pictoniccsastec caine is slom stains ova sioistnrniete 


SALTS rs Ae hee a aresordl ole al alates 


SiIMCOC Reese aie a aeuistaee eames 


SU Dury ae wrstereterersteries cisisrere serere 
PUI Or DUES essere ietepereusia stole staierein e+e 
A Iphonasthstelec a GoD o te arION GCeS On 


ATOM UO. wie eietenovainte ote cpesietace eretoeteeele 


Welland. ketivecscctiosacceeme neta 


Registrations 
on Hand 
Previous 
(1) Year 
Nov. 30, | Nov. 29 
1964 1963 
3,690 3,472 
1,542 1,507 
1,265 1,401 
ono ke 3,980 
1,202 1322 
1,408 1,719 
1,878 1,706 
3,437 2,468 
114,711 | 121,438 
220 228 
1,076 1,021 
152385 1352 
796 716 
1,049 1,022 
1,309 1, 486 
426 432 
281 305 
1,143 1,259 
630 675 
495 578 
1,906 CAPA 
349 321 
520 (ual 
484 500 
1322 1,671 
930 749 
Bre 205 
296 337 
982 10% 
8,570 9,295 
539 562 
501 653 
831 658 
1,819 1,657 
547 599 
1,602 1,285 
495 783 
535 448 
154 189 
3,313 3,561 
3,065 2,868 
665 568 
402 396 
281 378 
821 843 
1,508 2,058 
1,168 1,241 
1,236 595 
747 696 
5,089 4,274 
5,440 5, 596 
873 885 
280 307 
1,154 1,285 
400 393 
1,995 2,341 
343 300 
1,605 2,330 
387 856 
462 454 
345 359 
1,970 2,965 
555 563 
1,481 1,730 
1,705 1,840 
618 683 
331 425 
496 326 
504 746 
2,676 3, 859 
304 351 
1,183 1,365 
30,231 29,298 
564 623 
448 491 
261 504 
age 1,630 
2,328 2,453 
4,389 5,329 
436 584 
87 


TABLE D-5—REGISTRATION ON HAND BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT NOVEMBER 30, 1964 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Office 


SPATE OT eee ote ooesascf eyes atelalereuctiorahal otaher rete 
Dauphin Saye. < stig ane ee dinner ae 


(Portamellapbralrieey wr aees ice tet 
Dhe Passat. <i. ¢akiad trdaoww as sees 
\Aipbalabg oes ic ARR ED OD RA noe Abn D wooo bE 


Saskatchewan..............-..0000- 
ARP eKige tt eae Ss eid Miata pone crite COE 
Hloy dmins tern. s.ciictsacttcterae aes 
IM OOS@HU awe tere cient ttcheeivel fe atererder tas 


PPiIn Ge AU DeIbnee ss steel eateete esas ete state 
FRE GINA sae eters eat ole boaters ooh 
SELAH US MAG O > ORO oO Onan ene 
Shad Citadhieesas onsooeecannacbhan 
WG UIT Vacs: Scio cy oksrohat atevererctotansletei snares 


Caleary.Setr ae accctiucet clan steaks 


TOY o IOVS. « Acs ae orga oaiH EER aadideiatane 
I Wemalejate ele as an oe cao da dere ae cee 


IMedicmediliatsxictrck certiorari 
CAD COTE chic dca sinters Sele eae 


©)Preliminary subject to revision. 





Registrations Registrations 
on Hand on Hand 
Previous Office Previous 
@) Year (1) Year 
Nov. 30, | Nov. 29, Nov. 30, | Nov. 29, 
1964 1963 1964 1963 
16,000 | 17,640 || British Columbla................... 44,133 | 51,699 
3 667 1.017 Chilliwackwer ccs tae aaa ee 1,116 Deol 
195 170 (Courtenayeerens  eeeeln os ee AiG 846 
705 657 Cran brOO Keeani ere kone eee 620 645 
333 318 Dawson: Greek... tin sath eee 1,007 1,178 
12 863 13.966 Duncan seer eee cine AeA eae 436 620 
: , Kamm loOopsteee.c: ns achecd tte ferent. il, bral 15203 
10,646 11,243 Kelownare serene ae ee ces 818 801 
278 20 IMEISs1OnN Gaye. «teeter ci-> case fe 887 1,032 
194 195 INGENNOGKe)ouagesa bono SADR MAREE Dee 724 942 
850 911 Niel Sn: Sepesem tee ta cp tee hh io oo ak 603 643 
854 877 New Westminster, a. neee..e0o. 05 6,038 lanes 
1,500 1,600 Pentictoneee cts ns ee rasa sata: 1,121 1,138 
2,640 2,786 iPortrAlbermise.. caesarean 526 698 
2,646 2,835 IP TINGE. GACOE LS cso tee ko ee 1,940 2,161 
481 431 PIN COLE UDELGiy <i seeeRa ack hora tee 1,362 1,198 
266 252 Quesnel tes oc, «ara rete ne hatte 711 668 
887 1,148 oat FO tris 5: 5 I aR Oe CREE oa Oy rsh 601 
AN COUV CEM ce ain x. Peete ete te ane ,51 , 216 
Teena || BEV Erion MEMS pete elo cho-. 1/061 1,183 
7 717 8. 455 Victoria 5s Ce AOR nA Sa ee 3, 409 3,845 
"290 97 Whitehorse. ces. eee a ue olen 396 437 
eae Oreo ll GAA DAMME fenders 372,640 | 403,377 
626 865 
1,410 1,922 Males s Sperone eee cso 254,346 | 285,688 
860 1,019 
974 1,151 HMemales etgenec cs jac aine was anee 118, 294 117,689 





®@)Includes 295 registrations reported by the Magdalen Islands local office. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local offices. 
The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, DBS from information supplied 
by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the data see Technical Note, 
page 927, October 1964 issue. 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 








End of: Total Employed Claimants 
iO VE Shey ot ney ol oss gs OOS 6 Be SAU Bc CRIs RECN ere Oe Oe Me ee ee ae ae 4,205,000 4,031, 400 173,600 
AU 5. eis SEINE dito 6 RR oo eRe eee ee me: ee a 4,330,000 4,148,000 182,000 
aL eee ee ee AE tae VD hc arhacne et 4,271,000 4,065,700 205,300 
An Glen cee ot ees Ps et oe eee... Oc eee ds. SIA, 4,241,000 4,039, 100 201,900 
INE al oa oN RM: RO RO RI Ee Ee ee es enn,” See ae 4,173,000 3,922,900 250, 100 
ANjaye ile’ 5), Se ee Ge OSE ae Ceiyed ee ee ee oe 4,280,000 3,782,300 497,700 
UN Beneyel atts, 5. Ae oe, ee «Rs ais PSPS, 3, me omen ne, © Prine OO oo eS 4,348, 000 3,750, 700 597,300 
GLU a VAC RRs Ce ee eis cine Ro ea ais teow a Lens oot «MS 4,339,000 3,731,900 607, 100 
I ERIUUTEN Ty paren err aah Tea eT URL athe tha dy  cnrtcrax castes: «ates oc. ati is' got Seats laut « 4,334,000 3,735, 400 598, 600 
i OLCS ===] BD EVeyeraa Of) 1, does Aes Roete BGR AOR oll ne DM ait ee oe, ee a 4,326,000 3,793, 700 532,300 
INfonierenll oVeye Les Ss Se OR a a: <em>? a 4,192,000 3,888, 600 303 , 400 
O Globee eee eee EIS ee ee rae 4,125,000 3,906,100 218,900 
ODUCT DEL Me tates Cee Rec ek eee ee, Ra NY Sere 4,122,000 3,935, 700 186,300 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES 
BY NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, 
OCTOBER 30, 1964 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 
Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 


Number of weeks on claim Total 
Total (based on 20 per cent sample) claimants 
Province and Sex Riaitnants! bot ee Te lo 
‘ ei 5-13 14-26 27 or Sept. 30, | Oct. 31, 
more* 1964 1963 

(QAGN AUD A ar orre ee cic aitis oteiatn axseres itmines acheice 214,544 | 115,183 50, 462 29, 883 19,016 | 173,645 | 218,866 
YIP Kea. <0 oe Se Sl int ie ann Be ees Ie 138, 803 83, 071 29, 637 15,444 10, 651 104, 858 143, 553 
TSO 20 EF, SPR tel i Seg) tard MR A i 8 75,741 32,112 20, 825 14, 439 8,365 68, 787 anole 
Newioundlan dad! sr,. s.r. sete csc a/< 010 slots Ae ee 6, 074 2,819 1,702 1,032 521 4,458 5, 809 
ee HSA Cres GALS ei ORR RS OF ection 4,81 2,430 1,308 748 326 3,356 4,803 
Female ROA CERO Cid: bn Gt BROS CORR cae 1, 262 389 394 284 195 1, 102 1,006 
Prineestidiward Usland ose. a. «occ o-illeeetieeieer 637 294 228 78 Bye 579 774 
Bley ete cis feo Blas tells aie aves a0 alate aera 397 216 127 49 5 aval 487 
emma lez, as shee HORI CaM, Sone 2 oe de ee eee 240 78 101 29 32 208 287 
INOMAN SC OULD cane ctoow.c: vec caverecs Siccershoreie 6, sis aries ate 9, 858 4,462 2,640 1,745 1,011 8,835 9, 662 
ULE UM edicts Sere TUN Gls Siehins Gite ns odes icin eee ae 7,224 3,434 1,901 1,215 674 6, 468 7,045 
ihemiale wt acled cick set os oooh Le 2,634 1,028 739 530 337 2,367 2,617 
INGWISTUNS WACK 12 cre citieye reece ereietis aieketeeleteme 8, 465 4,085 213 1,444 805 7,260 8,768 
PLO asia ais oteiais Sioa seis were a Levels. eos © ore claieene 5,549 2,827 1,328 866 528 4,674 6, 244 
Hemiale secesisina cine elon cs aeaee es yore ere ee 2,916 15258 893 578 277 2,586 2,524 
Queer cerice wicwe ois asec e Cee ee ae 67,335 35,389 V7 Lie 9,496 5,278 56,980 69,817 
IMinle settee Ad a'eiuaele cone teins gota alate 45, 463 26, 497 11,057 4,882 3,027 36, 985 47,685 
Hera l@ tay ilaccciits i mtete Gcieethie aoe @ oaccee oleae 21,872 8,892 6,115 4,614 2,251 19,995 22,132 

COU EATO MMPS Aa Teo cieuchs SS Ss ataiate sion fomare cree 77,136 44,972 15,784 9,988 6,392 57,185 69, 843 
Min lees amdters aces te one ca eC ete 48,475 32,200 8, 033 4,772 3,435 31,238 42,324 
Hemale wn geet rae a cae eer  e 28, 661 12,737 7,751 5,216 2,957 25, 947 27,519 
Mianitobasocnechies <claw seco cciistinn scenrs hole oe 7,445 3,046 2,054 1122 1, 223 6,394 7,928 
IMAG race eee Peer nee coe 4,414 2,008 1,130 567 709 3,519 4,554 
UMTORA LEO F oe.. Se a eats oioe a sete 3,031 1,088 924 555 514 2,875 3,374 
Basitatcheuana a wre ciok erste ecto ee 4,280 2,066 1,092 609 513 3,567 4,276 
MRO O RI cos ca sterienveee ot mee ee 2,260 1,282 461 243 274 1,620 2,345 
emalomn, sass oiies ceentan accra ee 2,020 784 631 366 239 1,947 1,931 
AMD Orta saerer testator ce aoc oe ertcatic ick Cries 9,746 5, 083 2,446 1,311 906 9, 647 13, 290 
1 EW Te 4 oe eee RD OR ir ae gies Oo 5,526 3,104 1,303 611 508 5,546 8,891 
MeV on 82 Cyne ee ee ie rere, een a emeine BUND 4,220 1,979 1,143 700 398 4,101 4,399 

BS ritisne@olurmbiaaec: octets aes mee eet 23, 568 12,967 Deets 3,058 2,330 18,740 28,699 
Mile Re cewie crak ee oe eee one 14, 683 9,038 2,989 1,491 1,165 11,081 19,175 
Femalet oe ts eke co eee oe eee 8, 885 3,929 2,224 1,567 1,165 7,659 9,524 


Pe ee ee ee eS el oe ee ee I 
*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Nors: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, BY PROVINCE, 
OCTOBER 1964 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 








Claims filed at Local Offices Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Pending at End of Month 

Province Total | Entitled | » ad a 
Total* Initial Renewal | Disposed to - rv . Pending 

oft Benefit Penkit 
Noewroundland <.:cs<<hcwels cp uiides ds 2,560 1,851 709 2,176 1,370 806 1,221 
Prince Edward Island. ...3.......0000. 318 a2 106 291 5 96 126 
INO VALS CORTE Eien Bre ores. clere scores: 4,363 2,767 1,596 4,262 2,952 1,310 1, 300 
NewiBrunswackets. .tiqaeatiths «cies fade 4,057 2,698 1,359 Bylo 220 1,252 1,569 
UCD OC he tire eek aw ee sie Sie oie Guedes als oa 37,008 23 , 028 13,980 34,513 23, 831 10, 682 14,178 
ORTH RIO NS aS LONE ot ech cRlek ccs cles Shc 48,316 27,880 20, 436 45,569 31, 853 13,716 13, 827 
AY Bhakgealote, Sokocins dela oo ROMO bead Geeta 3, 667 2,528 1,139 2,918 1,883 1,035 1,414 
Saskatchewan. ceeseeels dee aioe ve slow decnets 2,208 1, 664 544 1,933 1,160 773 771 
TAD Greens tech eaten chee 5 eres 5 Sane 3, 628 1,484 4,823 2,945 1,878 Dee 

British Columbia (incl. Yukon Terri- 

HOT pres Ameyiciete St eciaeities ofeisti.ecs brave Lo 207 8, 865 4,412 11,968 Tater 4, 235 5,025 
Total, Canada, October 1964........ 120, 886 75, 121 45,765 112, 226 76, 443 35,783 41,583 
Total, Canada, September 1964...... 85, 842 55, 467 30,375 83, 763 55, 759 28, 004 32, 923 
Total, Canada, October 1963........ 126,219 79, 690 46,529 117,375 80,555 36, 820 41,521 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 27,163. 


tIn addition, 26,831 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 2,688 were special requests not granted and 1,672 appeals 
by claimants. There were 6,481 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—BENEFIT PAYMENTS, BY PROVINCE, OCTOBER 1964 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 




















aa ee 
Weeks oO 
Province Paid* Benefit 
aid 
$ 
IN GWOT GLACE ae RNC TENNENT Se = 0, 2h ic ocsiets a: eRiviv we sieraie.e ofe'cis:orclaib, > 6 ysussoicie clare eiatete siete» 13,752 302,347 
Prin COLE CMe CM LS Ltr CLAM totes acolo Mis, ciapeteie.e di ctsse: cfavaicre: aio slisiele #u0ieie,aleveve s'aistalefevetelelslelels sein vie 1,676 34, 743 
INtonds Rents 5 Bas c dao Shoo oncasb On 6 boc em IATL Se CEI crater ee FICC irs grrr 26,417 601, 656 
INiiy al Digbiaeh vata epee, gukviy al yne BAR SRO nosmnen on ene SECO carne MOcROncmocn.cacrant occ onan 20, 608 443,513 
QE SS ee ere creas arate ote ciao lets alse b ne etna, slclis) 5 0'6ie jee 4°94. ficin/e ‘aisiete; #/8)018)sieie) eal’ svefeiajaials ave 172,098 4,136,281 
(Ost 10) a. on oa bees oe tee BO ne Sher Enno Gee SS OOEEEES Bn nu aS oO ac OS cee 188,091 4,631,096 
INDEED tence RETO TIC cowie ls co ce ore eesierats wishe areas. oter's-c} eines. cra'steleigrs elise alvislelagsressieistetere: ols 18,481 434,562 
RSrnel tM velateny aril, 05 q JME CE GIS Mk len RRO Stns 6 ConMO MInciO 66 GRC Ee moo ro ciED up-to goickticr a0 6.0 cigar 10, 637 239, 766 
PAT cee erem me Tara tee estes cei cin octets aie ca Wemtalvisiay warp epaiolete Givie: wvebeNeTevecate yeisnevstaw o.ere 26,169 637, 037 
British Columbia (including Yukon Territory)............cceeceeesccccscesscecerecencs 56, 556 1,380,419 
Motala@anads, October 1964. bcs cts sires «1 +f: clei © fe « ale sialsls » solve binisicieo oiipwimibie + « 534, 485 12,841, 420 
Total, Canada, September 1964... 0.00... 52.1 - coc cce cc rereeereenreccorcnssctecs 538, 557 12,791, 963 
Totaly Canada, October, 1963...) 0 ssp ews + aia soos tle «ste Sled oy ob Sabie oo ois al welbies 595,019 13,989, 450 


ET 


*“Weeks paid” represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during the month. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Health Recre- 


a : Transpor- and ation 
Total Food Housing | Clothing ition | Paraonal ee ea ‘e 


Care Reading 





AGS 9—— Years dee. «co's sic aoe oe een 126.5 121.1 131.4 109.9 138.4 150.2 141.7 114.0 
1960=SY care yainee.: «lobes 128.0 122.2 132.7 110.9 140.3 154.5 144.3 115.8 
19GI=-Y cart eeem ot ts vce. Meta: 129.2 124.0 183.2 112.5 140.6 155.3 146.1 116.3 
1962——YV carccnpee. onc: > «ta deetcik ick 130.7 126.2 134.8 113.5 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 
1963-— Yeates ce ter e «bate eis crn nae 133.0 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 
1968—November.................. 134.0 130.8 136.9 Sa 141.2 164.8 151.0 118.5 
December. <2... .in asian. 134.2 131.4 137.0 118.9 140.6 165.4 151.4 118.5 
1964—Januarys.t tee... savcecie «4 ¥ 134.2 131.4 137.3 757 141.1 165.4 152.1 118.5 
RG OT UV Ane ea epics a ees 134.5 131.3 137.3 178 142.6 165.4 152.3 119.4 
INS Cla ener rise erent 134.6 131.3 137.5 118.6 143.0 156.4 152.3 119.4 
yall Saline oeeae AU aaa on ccc 135.0 131.8 137.8 11900 142.8 116.5 151.0 119.5 
WW ERR Bet aed SIGH OREN. Stee 135.0 131.2 138.3 118.7 142.4 167.3 151.5 120.2 
TLS ae aha eae eevee 135.3 132.5 138.4 119.0 142.0 167.3 151.4 120.2 
Res Seta SAcclere atte eemeg rae 136.2 135.4 138.7 119.0 141.6 167.3 151.5 120.2 
Auguab:- ey ae Seal. Se tae 136.1 135.1 138.7 118.9 141.4 167.5 151.5 120.2 
Pepvemibenes wereamer cee ter 135.6 132.7 138.9 119.4 141.6 167.7 150.9 120.2 
Opigbek se ihc hen mae 135.6 131.0 139.2 120.7 141.4 170.4 151.1 121.4 
INOVem ber ce rial ee 135.9 132.0 139.3 120.9 141.4 UA 152.3 121.6 
HerenN Dein acca at eee ke 136.8 133.2 139.6 121.0 142.7 174.3 153.5 121.6 





Nore: 1959 and 1960 figures are 1947-48 weighted; figures for 1961 et seq are 1957 weighted. 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER 1964 


(1949 = 100) 

SSeS SS SS oo 

All-Items mt Health | Recrea- |p SWaGeo 

. : Trans- and tion 
ey N yee October anaes Food | Housing | Clothing portation| personal and = and ay 
1963 1964 1964 care | reading 

St. John’s, Nfld...... 120.8 121.8 12057 116.4 116.2 115.7 121.4 164.9 147.3 116.4 
Elalitaxt i. 2 secs ae 131.4 131.5 131.8 125.0 133.8 130.5 135.4 168.6 169.3 125.3 
Saintwohn.....csscaee a 133.3 134.6 134.8 131.1 133.7 127.5 141.7 190.2 154.0 125.4 
Montreals in ackuutees ret 133.9 135.2 135.9 138.6 135.7 113.4 157.9 183.2 151.1 124.9 
Outi wale chien See 134.5 135.6 136.6 133.8 137.3 125.8 156.2 175.1 150.6 126.5 
A QLONDO. Asean. see coe 135.2 136.7 137.1 130.5 140.8 126.6 138.4 167.8 189.8 123.9 
NWitinipes see er eenae 131.2 132.0 133.3 130.1 129.2 127.0 136.5 187.9 142.0 135.2 
Saskatoon-Regina...... 128.7 129.7 180.2 128.8 128.7 132.5 134.0 149.4 149.0 120.9 
Edmonton-Calgary..... 127.7 128.0 128.2 123.4 127.2 129.3 128.9 171.2 144.1 120.9 
WARCOMUV OLR si a .0 ae’ sur 131.8 132.6 133.1 130.1 136.0 124.0 139.6 156.0 150.9 123.2 


N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 


actual levels of prices as between cities. 
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St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes and lockouts 
which amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly 
involved in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on the series, 
see page 1048, November 1964 issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1959-1964 











; Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and |——HY--TH 


Lockouts Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year Die Strikes and Workers ieee f 
or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days ad 
Working Time 

1 OOS crocktrncss arose cams ree © Aes tne eee), «8. 201 216 95,120 2,226,890 0.19 
TOGO te ceed clieecsnerie xs TA Se 268 274 49,408 738,700 0.06 
MEGS ecigdl Gono D OOO ae eaten Sans ene cere es 272 287 97,959 1,335,080 Orit 
5 OGRA coe ose i oe St git es Soe ae Ra iin eee ne 290 311 74,332 1,417,900 0.11 
TOO oF on Sratet ou de oy ity AO 5.G Gifu DICRCEOU CET CRRER CIN RRCTO aC Tea 318 332 &3, 428 917,140 0.07 
TOOSeeENGVEMberee sea hits ih ae chit dee oso. « 11 42 5,761 46,560 0.04 
1D YEaevaa' eves eye oe 9 Ce Ree ii 29 4,218 35,770 0.03 
*1964: JaDUMY DOES en Bato tee oe Tene Oe A 29 a 756 21,730 0.02 
DODEUEL Va er eee eles res ahe ele wists 46 , 957 82,410 9.08 
March SRR eee a Se ae ee See 24 59 7, 142 92,450 0.08 

ANE lie a Gerda ce nes SSG RO tae Cee ieaeete 17 41 8,617 88, 9080 0.08 

INU Me Nn Rented dere toatdeine metered sare te x © 15 35 7,488 63, 700 0.06 

SUING arene aioe ae Nae & ae ss Seva es MES 46 66 15,148 195, 680 0.16 

NO so Pove Aone rene ool arene eae 38 72 18, 183 147,710 0.12 
INVERTS ins ee eat ee Ree 36 68 11,418 108, 200 0.10 
SALEM DET seer oe Rabe caiscret cis: Belgas On 6 26 63 9,039 104,010 0.09 
Oetobenaitoe. aaiacrttn ee a celal: hE 30 60 10,593 101,580 0.09 

UN Oiy.C1il DC Caceprr, Ai RED oars 6 8 ce ecsceeyoie ort ieee 25 57 15,080 105, 590 0.09 





*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 














NOVEMBER 1964, BY INDUSTRY NOVEMBER 1964, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes 
Workers Man- eign Workers Man- 
Industry T (and ,|imvolved| Days Jurisdiieon L aie ,|Involved| Days 
THONESUrY:. esses wlocee cease 1 350 7,350 Mix, wtoyrooe Uke Vo le eee an Bil ae Noes al eek ome allo Sn eae meee 
MIN OS Sry neeya ee sr 1 1, 200 800 Prince Eid warcelsiandaaelee meters cesta enters Erase etereeisns 
Manufacturing:...........- 32 8,509 78, 870 INO Via SCObia. aaa. kein deere 2 1,218 1,000 
ACONSHENCEION Ree en eee 6 600 3,010 Newel runs wa Cle te tnevsteraeerarckeeaere aie lis aiese esters ilies steve oie overs 
‘Iranspn. & utilities....... 7 4,175 14, 620 Quebec. see kh ener 13 2, 230 29,270 
AB G20 I) ca Hececem pte eg acR as 8 223 730 Ontario... cee aes 31 AMES 52,500 
HENTAI Cael eracterrenie tere ctrics | eaceeks wreicie ote) lloretgvosevavs, sieve. Sita nanarereape Manitoba. currrttseent ss a 1 5 
"ela mig tsts amber eden ent Hae 1 5 10 Ss icaccle weltleemeery. oe oicrallmreieie tee cle ace || inists cele etstocia lintarsterctziein @ 
Public administration..... 1 18 200 PAU ayer eee ent tax coc aR eo or ed Eieetees SRI GIN a ee 
| | ——_ British Columbia......... it 479 7,680 
All industries......... 57 15,080 | 105,590 ederale nse tonrnt: 3 4,066 14, 330 
All jurisdictions....... 57 15,080 | 105,590 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 


Industry 
Employer 


Location 


FORESTRY 
The KVP Company, 
Espanola, Ont. 


MINES 

Mineral Fuels 

Dominion Coal (No. 20) 
Colliery), 

Glace Bay, N.S. 


MANUFACTURING 

Rubber 

National Rubber and 
Pneuco Machinery, 

Toronto, Ont. 


Paper 
Standard Paper Box 
Montreal, Que. 


Donohue Bros., 
Charlevoix, Que. 


Printing and Publishing 
La Presse, 
Montreal, Que. 


The Star, Telegram and 
Globe and Mail, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Primary Metals 

Wolverine Tube (Div. of 
Calumet Hecla of 
Canada) 

London, Ont. 


Metal Fabricating 
Anthes Imperial, 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


Walker Metal Products, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Machinery . 

Brown Boggs Foundry 
and Machine, 

Hamilton, Ont. 


Transportation Equipment 


Canadian Kenworth, 
North Burnaby, B.C. 


General Motors of 
Canada, 
Oshawa, Ont. 


Electrical Products 
Lanark Manufacturing, 
Dunnville, Ont. 


CONSTRUCTION 
Canadian Comstock, 
Point Noire, Que. 


V. K. Mason Co. 
Toronto, Ont. 
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NOVEMBER 1964 


Union 


Carpenters Loc. 2537 
(AF L-CIO/CLC) 


Mine Workers Loc. 4529 
(Ind.) 


Rubber Workers Loc. 750 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Printing Federation 
(CNTU) 


Pulp and Paper Workers’ 
Federation (CNTU) 
Typographical Union 
Loe. 145 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Typographical Union 
Loe. 91 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers Loc. 27 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers Loc. 199 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers Loc. 444 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


U.E. Loc. 520 (Ind.) 


Machinists Loc. 1857 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers Loc. 222 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


U.E. Loe. 548 (Ind.) 


I.B.E.W. Loc. 568 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Building trades unions 
(Toronto Council 


AFL-CIO) 


(Preliminary) 


Workers 
Involved 


Duration in 
Man-Days 


Nov- 


ember |mulated 


Accu- 


Starting 
Date 


Major Issues 


Result 


1, 200 


211 


200 


115 


297 


504 


190 


340 


250 


197 


4,430 


200 


970 


9,470 


21, 400 


970 


25,200 |148, 800 


18, 500 


500 


3,710 


6,300 


2,630 


7,140 


1, 500 


390 


89,310 


8,390 


450 


500 


3,710 


12, 600 


2,630 


21,840 


1,500 


390 


eeccoreee 


eececeseoe 


eeeeecoe 


ee ceesee 


Nov. 20 
Nov. 23 


ee ew neee 


Nov 13 
Nov. 17 


Transfer of two workers to 
other job classifications at 
lower wages~ 


Disciplinary suspension of 
one worker ~ Return of 
workers on instruction of 
union. 


Wages, hours, union security, 
irrevocable check-off ~ 


Wages~6¢ an hr. increase Ist 
yr., 7¢ an hr. 2nd. yr. and 8¢ 
the 8rd yr. 


Dissatisfaction with plant 
superintendent ~ Return of 
workers. 


Automation, hours,  sick- 
leave, vacations, apprentice 
rates~ 


Working conditions as affec- 
ted by computers, job secur- 
ity, union membership of 
foremen~ 


Wages, other improvements 


~ 


Scheduling of hours of work 
~ Return of workers. 


Change of ownership and 
consequent changein bargain- 
unit~ Return of workers 
pending further negotiations. 


Wages~ 


Wages, overtime, holidays~ 


Wages, hours, working con- 
ditions~Return of most 
workers. 


Wages, working conditions, 
seniority provisions~ 


Working conditions~ Return 
of workers. 


Jurisdictional dispute be- 
tween unions ~ Return of 
workers pending hearings be- 
fore jurisdictional commis- 
sion. 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
NOVEMBER 1964 








(Preliminary) 
Industry Duration in Starting 
es aract Man-Days Date Major Issues 
Employer Union Oe ik AG tS SS ree. ~ 
es Invclved Novel Aceuc Termi- Result 
Location ember |mulated ctr 
TRANSPN. & UTILITIES 
Transportation 
Nfld. Employers’ Associa-| Longshoremen’s Protec- 550 | 11,790 | 18,950 | Oct. 26 }Union refusal to accept 
tion,* SIVCRUMIOUR CHC: mmnn eR oe ad ee | Re terms of Industrial Enquiry 
St. Johns’ Nfld. Commission~ 
Shipping Federation,* I.L.A. Loe. 1739 3,500 | 2,500 | 2,500 | Nov. 9 |Refusal by Federation to 
Various St. Lawrence (AFL-CIO/CLC) Novy. 10 Jaccept recommendations of 
River ports Judge René Lippé regarding 
pensions~ Return of workers; 
report to be reconsidered. 
TRADE 
McLennan, McFeely & Retail, Wholesale Em- 106 210 210 | Nov. 27 |Working conditions~ 
Prior, plovecsiocnpoonme 9s we [eee | Bb 8 0 Sibel. 
Vancouver, B.C. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


*Federal jurisdiction. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA, BY TYPE OF ACCIDENT 
AND INDUSTRY, DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1964 








(Preliminary) 
a §| 3 
® ao) a) g 3 a g AS a) 
Type of Accident 5 Sa &@ gilt S's 5 a 
= eo | of “a =I 3 19053 © o | ‘a 
218|a3.| 22] ae lS les 2] owes k ere 
| | cae) eee |S Se le Se el eee 
ay wl} as as a 2 ae i[a8 Q a a Mg Q Be) 
O01) © 4) eee ea ‘S) Oo} oO] 3 ey Tele o aS ° 
“/AlBH | aC 1TaS | ORROIA A 1/Bla lp] a 
Striking against or stepping on objects............ —|-!|! — _— — |—] — |—}]—-F]—-t-t]-] 
Struck by: 
(a) tools, machinery, cranes, etc.............- —| 2 1} — 1 4 1}/—]} 2;/—;—jJ— 11 
(byemoving vehiclestseereen....c seacoast cas te _ 1} — — —_— 6 3/—]—}]—]—]J— 10 
(C)MOLNEr ODIECIS Meas coer ci cts wsettteuern «cays ae —114] — 14 10 | 12 1}]— 1};—] 4]/;— 56 
Caught in, on or between machinery, vehicles, etc.} 16 6}; — 2 CuI 3/—] 3};—] 4] — 45 
Collisions, derailments, wrecks, etc..............- 4; 4) — 6 7 A ola 30}; —} 8)/—|] 3] — 68 
Falls and slips: 
(a) ontsaimetlevel ene se states cet tees © ate —/] 1) — 1 1 1 1}/—}—J—t—-jJ— 5 
(b)) to different levels! .-ten. osc s sees ae ee —| 9 i 4 10 | 19 13/ 2} 3/—|] 56)— 72 
Conflagrations, temperature extremes and explo- 
CHOU SRS NBER O OLE HAC AACR Pere Ono RRR Oe 1j};—|] — 1 2 7/ — 2};—|;—|] 2);— 15 
Inhalation, absorptions, asphyxiation and indus- 
trial GisGases’s: csr nere ek ce ie ee eae —|—-|] — 14 1T}/—} — j}—}]—{]—] 3] — 18 
Electrieeurrenteen ccs re eee eee eee ee 2;—|] — — 1/ 9} — 5) 2)—]} 14— 20 
CO) VET-EXELUION oeiynrdae vie oe tne nie ore Cae —}—}] — a — }—} — |}—J—-t|—}] 14— 1 
Miscellaneous accidents. 2.1... 0+ «scenes oe cece: —|j-—-|—- 1 1 2; — 1 2}/—] 3}|— 10 
MROtals.. orc sania eects Meee MeO ee 28: |\37 8 43 40 | 76 52} 10} 16 | — | 26} — | 331* 


*Of this total 258 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards and the Board of 
Transport Commissioners; details of the remaining 73 were obtained from other sources. The number of fatalities that occur 
during a quarter is usually greater than shown, as not all fatalities are reported in time for inclusion in the quarterly tables, 
Fatalities not recorded in the quarterly tables are included in the annual tables appearing in the May issue. 


TABLE H-2—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA, BY INDUSTRY 
AND PROVINCE, DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1964 











(Preliminary) 
ne) 
Industry a. 
aH 

as) faa) ; q ns Cs 5 Z = 3 
a Q ee g = a a oe OF Gere 
A Ay a Z CS o) = op) <j faa AZ HH 
NOTIGOIUTO 5 cau eee Rios meter renee oe — 1 1 —_ — 10 4 5 2 — — 23 
TGQ on wee een ee a een ey to ae eee —_— —_ 1 — 3 3 _ — —- 30 — 37 
Fishing and GPADDING 5. deg quale <'e tetera — 2 3 — — i —_ — —- 2 — 8 
Miningvand! quarrying. aseeeee een 2 —_ — 2 4 18 il 2 1 12 1 43 
Manufacturing ie ci ots enor Geis 1 — 1 2 10 19 _ — il 6 nee 40 
Wonstruction)-) 25 eee ae eee 6 — 3 1 15 vA 5 3 8 10 — 76 

Transportation, storage and communica- 
GON S he oes Ce ee oe 3 1 11 19 2 8 3 4 1 52 
Public utilities 2 — 2 2 — 2) 1 1 — 10 
DRG cis cislase ai eictcssiats 4.5 can ge eet ne _ _ 3 vf — 1 4 1 —_— 16 
Finance. cpiais soot oe tice are eee — _— —_ _— —_ _— _ _ — _ 
OL VICES ce trteias «kik Cae meee ee 1 1 2 8 3 _ 4 5 2 26 
UWnspecifiodn 45) a: ada meee ee — — _— _ — _— — — _— —_— 

Dotal osc eee eee 9 3 15 7 50) Feri? 15 21 24 71 A 331 


*See footnote to Table H-1. 
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From the Labour Gazette, February 1915 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Number of labour-management disputes in 1914 lowest since the 
Department began collecting strike statistics in 1901. Most 
of the wage changes reported in January 1915 were decreases 


The number of labour-management disputes 
in Canada during the year 1914 totalled 44, 
the lowest number recorded since the De- 
partment of Labour had begun to collect 
strike statistics in 1901, according to a review 
of trade disputes during the year that was 
published in the LaBour GAZETTE for Febru- 
ary 1915. 

The previous lowest had been in 1908, a 
year that, like 1914, had been one of finan- 
cial and industrial depression. From that 
time, the number of strikes had risen 
gradually, until in 1912 it had reached 150. 
In 1913, the number had fallen again to 113. 

“As in 1913, by far the greatest number 
of disputes of the year occurred by reason of 
differences between employers and employees 
on the wage question,” this journal said. “Out 
of the 44 disputes in existence, 25 involved 
some phase of the wage question. Nine of 
these were the result of the refusal of the 
employers to grant an increase demanded by 
the men, 12 were occasioned by the refusal 
of the employees to accept a reduction of 
wages, and three were caused by the em- 
ployees’ presenting a demand for higher 
wages and other concessions. In only one 
dispute did the employees demand a reduc- 
tion in working hours, as well as an increase 
Inwages.. ..” 

Regarding the outcome of the 1914 strikes, 
17 disputes, accounting for 50.9 per cent of 
the total time lost through strikes, resulted 
in a victory for the employers; and 11, 
accounting for only 5.8 per cent of time lost, 
ended in a complete victory for the em- 
ployees. A compromise was effected in seven 
cases, and nine either were unsettled at the 
end of the year, or the result was indefinite 
or unknown to the Department. 

“As in 1913, the greatest number (17) of 
disputes in the case of which a termination 
was effected were settled through negotiations 
between the parties concerned. Eight disputes 
ended by work being resumed on the em- 
ployers’ terms, no negotiations having been 
in progress. The settlement of five disputes 
was the direct outcome of mediation, and in 
one case the strikers returned to work pend- 
ing an investigation. In three cases the 
strikers obtained work elsewhere.” 

The strike that was described as “perhaps 
the most important in existence during the 
year” had started in 1912. This was the strike 
of coal miners in Vancouver Island, in which 
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the main cause of dispute was alleged dis- 
crimination by the operators against some of 
their employees, which afterwards developed 
into a dispute over union recognition. 

It was chiefly owing to this particular strike 
that in 1914, as in 1913, the largest amount of 
time lost through strikes during the year was 
caused by disputes “involving the union 
question.” 


Wage Changes 


Most of the wage changes reported to the 
Department during January 1915 were 
decreases. Prominent among these was the 
reduction of $1,000 in the salary of the mayor 
of London, Ont., and of $500 in those of 
the controllers. In Moose Jaw, “the higher 
civic officials voluntarily agreed to a reduc- 
tion in salary, some decreases being as high 
as $1,500 and others as low as $200 per 
annum.” In Calgary, also, the city council 
“agreed to a general cut in the salaries of 
civic employees on a percentage basis, the 
decreases ranging from 74 to 20 per cent, 
according to salaries received.” 

In Nova Scotia, 100 employees of a car 
company in Amherst had their wages reduced 
by 10 per cent. In British Columbia, public 
and high school teachers in Victoria suffered a 
10-per-cent reduction in their salaries, and 
the salaries and wages of employees of the 
city were reduced by from 5 to 10 per cent. 
“The day labour standard wage was also 
reduced from $3 to $2.70.” 

In Ottawa, 180 mill employees had their 
working time reduced, in one case from ten 
to eight hours, and in another from nine to 
seven hours, “with a corresponding decrease 
in earnings.” 

On the other hand, labourers employed by 
the City of Montreal, numbering 2,000, had 
their wages raised from $2.25 to $2.50 a day. 
Civic clerks to the number of 100 whose 
salaries were $700 a year or less had their 
pay increased by $50 a year. In Hamilton, 
“several employees of the police department 
had their salaries increased by $100 per 
annum.” 

Miners employed by the Granby Company 
at Phoenix, B.C., also had their wages in- 
creased by 5 per cent, owing to an improve- 
ment in the price of copper. These employees, 
however, had shortly before agreed to take 
a reduction of 25 per cent until copper prices 
improved (L.G., Jan., p. 3). 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Centre for Continuing Education 
To Be Established at Elliot Lake 


A Centre for Continuing Education will 
be established at Elliot Lake, it was an- 
nounced February 3 by Hon. William G. 
Davis, Ontario Minister of Education, and 
Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, Minister of Labour 
of Canada. The centre will be financed 
jointly under the federal-provincial Technical 
and Vocational Training Agreement. 

John L. Haar, Director of Residence 
Programs at the University of British Colum- 
bia, has been appointed Director of the 
Centre. He was formerly Assistant Director 
of the Banff School of Fine Arts, and his 
appointment at Elliot Lake was effective 
February 15. 

The Centre for Continuing Education at 
Elliot Lake will provide a wide range of 
programs for adults, including courses in the 
fine and performing arts, in management, in 
selected technologies and in labour education. 

The Centre will also provide conference 
facilities for public affairs, business, religious, 
union, government and other groups wishing 
to organize residential seminars. 


Department Issues New Directory 
To Counter “Brain-Drain” To U.S. 


Broader employment prospects at home for 
young Canadians attending American uni- 
versities is the aim of a new directory just 
published by the Department of Labour. 

The new directory provides Canadian em- 
ployers with a comprehensive list of the 
names and addresses of 2,519 Canadians, both 
undergraduates and postgraduates, who are 
at present studying in the United States. 

It includes also the name of the uni- 
versity or college attended, the degree ex- 
pected, course of study, and expected year 
of graduation. 

Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, Minister of 
Labour, said the directory is a_ practical 
attempt to counter the so-called “brain-drain” 
to the United States. From the directory an 
employer can get a good idea of the wide 
range of professional training available and 
can get in touch with the students he is most 
interested in. 

Employers can obtain copies of the new 
directory, the eighth in an annual series, with- 
out charge from the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour, Ottawa 
A On 


“Automation Is Not the Villain’—Peter F. Drucker 


Automation does cause jobs to be lost in a 
good many plants and industries, but in 
general its effect today is to create more jobs 
than it destroys, says Peter F. Drucker, 
economist and professor at New York Uni- 
versity. 

In an article, “Automation Is Not the Vil- 
lain,” in The New York Times Magazine of 
January 10, he says that if automation 
destroyed anything like the 1,500,000 to 
2,000,000 jobs that some tell us it does, 
“unemployment today, after a decade of 
automation, would rival that of the Great 
Depression.” Actually, unemployment has 
been falling, slowly, rather than increasing 
these last few years. 

Notwithstanding this, the American 
worker is afraid of something. “Although he 
misnames the threat by calling it ‘automation,’ 
he feels himself genuinely threatened.” 

The real source of the threat is the educa- 
tional explosion since World War II. People 
with little education are not only a steadily 
shrinking minority; they are in_ steadily 
shrinking demand, Mr. Drucker points out. 
And the increasing supply of better educated 
people is undermining the status of the 
manual worker in America in three ways. 
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First, foremen’s jobs before World War II 
went to men on the factory floor, but now 
they go more and more to young fellows 
with some college education brought in 
directly as assistant foremen. 


Second, the educational upgrading of the 
American population tends to downgrade the 
social status of the manual worker and to 
make him appear less and less important. 

But the third and greatest blow is still 
largely in the future, and “it threatens to up- 
root the oldest and most proudly held tradi- 
tion, that of the skilled craftsman.” 


This undermining of the craftsman’s posi- 
tion is coming about in two ways. First, there 
is an increasing tendency for skilled jobs to 
merge together several crafts that have in 
the past been separated: work is being organ- 
ized by stages in the process, and workers 
learn enough craft skills for all the work at 
a given stage. 

Second, it is now being found that craft 
skills can be acquired without long experience. 
This last strikes deeply at trade union tradi- 
tion and organization, but again “the villain 
is not automation but education.” 
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B.C. Government Announces Another 
Conference on Industrial Relations 


A Labour-Management Conference on In- 
dustrial Relations with the theme “Economics 
and Technological Change in the Sixties: Its 
Implications for the Policies and Programs of 
Labour and Management,” will be held in 
Vancouver on May 19 and 20. The confer- 
ence is sponsored by the Government of 
British Columbia. 

The committee arranging the conference is 
the same as that which planned the conference 
on apprenticeship and industrial relations in 
1962 and 1963. W. H. Sands, British Colum- 
bia Deputy Minister of Labour, is chairman. 

Announcing the conference, Hon. L. R. 
Peterson, B.C. Minister of Labour, said: 
“There is an urgent need for a conference of 
this type. Due to the amazing technological 
advances now being made, labour, manage- 
ment and government are rapidly being faced 
with urgent problems which will have an 
increasingly sharp impact upon them in the 
field of collective bargaining.” 


Sign Joint Statement in Britain 
On Productivity, Prices, Incomes 


A Joint Statement of Intent on Productivity, 
Prices and Incomes, sponsored by the 
British Government, was signed in December 
by nearly all of Britain’s labour unions and 
employers’ organizations. 

In the statement, labour and management 
jointly pledged themselves to encourage and 
lead a sustained attack on obstacles to 
efficiency raised by either management or 
labour; and to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment in keeping in check movements of 
prices, wages, salaries and money incomes 
of all kinds that might not be in the national 
interest. 


In this document, the parties agreed that 
leading objectives of national policy must be: 
“to ensure that British industry is dynamic 
and that its prices are competitive; to raise 
productivity and efficiency so that real 
national output can increase, and keep in- 
creases in wages, salaries and other forms 
of income in line with this increase; to keep 
the general level of prices stable.” 


The statement began by saying that the 
Government's economic object was. to 
achieve and maintain a rapid increase in out- 
put and real incomes, combined with full 
employment; and that its social objective was 
to ensure that the benefits of faster growth 
were distributed in a way that satisfied the 
claims of social need and justice. 

The Government undertook to prepare and 
implement a general plan for economic 
development, in consultation with both sides 
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of industry, through the National Economic 
Development Council. This plan would pro- 
vide for higher investment, for improving in- 
dustrial skills, for modernization of industry, 
for balanced regional development, for 
higher exports, and for the largest possible 
sustained expansion of production and real 
incomes. 


To Stress Productivity 


Much greater emphasis, the document 
said, would be given to increasing prod- 
uctivity. To this end, the Government would 
encourage and develop policies designed to 
promote technological advance in industry, to 
get rid of restrictive practices, and to prevent 
the abuse of monopoly power. 

The Government would also set up 
machinery to keep a continuous watch on 
the general movement of prices and money 
incomes, and would use its powers to cor- 
rect any excessive growth in aggregate profits 
in comparison with the growth of total wages 
and _ salaries. 


Majority Approves Formation of 
Canadian Marine Officers Union 


Licensed marine engineers of the Seafarers’ 
International Union of Canada have voted 
in favour of forming a new union, under the 
name of the Canadian Marine Officers Union. 
The results of a referendum on a constitution, 
submitted to the engineers several months 
ago, showed about 85 per cent in favour, a 
spokesman said. 

In voting for the constitution, he said, the 
engineers had also voted in favour of 
separating from the SIU of Canada; but they 
would continue to be affiliated with the 
parent Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, and would have equal 
status with the SIU of Canada. The new 
union will consist of licensed Canadian 
marine engineers only. 


William Dodge, CLC executive  vice- 
president, said later that a proposal had been 
circulated among top officers of the Canadian 
Merchant Service Guild, the National 
Association of Marine Engineers and the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and General Workers inviting the three unions 
to try to work out an arrangement by which 
they could combine with the new union under 
one banner within the CLC. 


Unemployment Insurance Umpire 


Received 189 Appeals in 1964 
The office of the Umpire, Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, received a total of 


189 appeals in 1964, compared with 209 in 
1963. In addition, 31 appeals were carried 
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over from 1963, compared with a carry-over 
of 65 appeals from 1962 to 1963. 


Appeals disposed of during the year num- 
bered 188, leaving 32 pending on December 
31, 1964. Appeals disposed of during 1963 
totalled 243; during 1962 there were 237. 


The Umpire signed 173 decisions in 1964, 
compared with 210 in 1963 and 211 in 1962. 


The vast majority of appeals concern bene- 
fit cases; only a few are coverage cases. Of 
the appeals last year, 220 were benefit cases; 
only 17 were coverage cases. 


Immigrant Total Last Year 
21 Per Cent Above 1963’s 


The total number of immigrants entering 
Canada in 1964 was 112,606, up 21 per cent 
from the 1963 total of 93,151, the Depart- 
ment of Citizenship and Immigration reported 
last month. 

Of the 56,190 immigrants destined for the 
labour force, 59 per cent were in the more 
skilled categories. Manufacturing, mechanical 
and construction was the largest category 
with 17,476 workers, followed by professional 
and technical (11,965) and clerical (7,931). 


Britain was the source country for 29,279 
immigrants, followed by Italy with 19,297 and 
the United States with 12,565. 


NES Says 1965 Graduating Class 
Will Be Largest In Canadian History 


Graduates of Canadian universities and 
colleges in 1965 will number close to 40,000, 
it is estimated in Supply and Demand for 
University Graduates, the annual booklet 
published by the Executive and Professional 
Division of the National Employment Service. 


This will be the largest graduating class in 
Canadian history, and is about 15 per cent 
larger than the 1964 class. 


Full-time enrolment for graduate degrees 
has nearly trebled between 1951-52 and 1962- 
63. Since 1956-57, graduate enrolment has 
been increasing more rapidly than under- 
graduate enrolment. This trend is expected to 
continue, aS an increasing number of pro- 
fessions have reached the stage where a 
graduate degree is a necessity. 
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Starting salaries for graduates are some- 
what higher than those paid in previous 
years. The largest increase is in commerce 
for C.A. articles. Engineering continues to 
show the best increase. Other fields showing 
substantial increases are honours physics and 
library science. 


Revised forecasts made by Dr. E. F. Shef- 
field of the Canadian Universities Founda- 
tion indicate that the enrolment at Canadian 
universities and colleges will reach 340,400 
by 1970-71 and 479,700 by 1976-77. To 
handle the burgeoning enrolment, an esti- 
mated 2.6 billion dollars in capital expendi- 
tures will be required over the next ten years. 
Operating costs will have risen to $5 billion 
a year by 1976-77. 


CMA President Says Tax Cuts 
Would Ensure Job Opportunities 


Tax cuts in 1965 would inspire Canadian 
industry to greater capital expenditure, 
place it on a better competitive footing in 
both the home and export markets, and thus 
ensure job opportunities for a rapidly ex- 
panding labour force, A. A. Cumming, 
President of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, told a meeting last month of the 
Canadian Club in Toronto. 

This is the “single most powerful argument 
in favour of lowering tax rates at this time,” 
he said. In the next five years, almost 750,000 
young Canadians will enter the labour force, 
quite apart from immigrants and others such 
as married women not at present working. 

Canadian industry is planning to spend 
millions more on new capital investment in 
1965 than it did last year, said the CMA 
President. “Capital spending on this scale 
will be good for employment and will fur- 
ther update our productive facilities.” 

But these outlays alone will not be suf- 
ficient to keep the economy in high gear as 
Canada enters her fifth straight year of 
economic expansion, Mr. Cumming stressed. 

The CMA thinks the Canadian government 
should emulate those of the United States 
and Britain, which in the past two years have 
both introduced tax cuts for individuals and 
corporations. 
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North American Joint Conference on 


Requirements of Automated Jobs 
OECD, United States and Canada jointly sponsor three-day 


conference. 


Large Canadian 


delegation attends, and four 


officials of Canadian Department of Labour contribute papers 


The North American Joint Conference cn 
the Requirements of Automated Jobs and 
their Policy Implications, sponsored jointly 
by the Organization for Economic Co-opera- 
tion and Development, the United States and 
Canada, was held in Washington for three 
days in December. 

Leading economists, manpower experts and 
sociologists from the United States, Canada 
and several western European nations partici- 
pated. A large Canadian delegation attended, 
and four officials of the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Labour contributed papers. 

Honorary chairmen of the conference were 
Hon. Thorkill Kristensen, OECD Secretary 
General; Hon. W. Willard Wirtz, U.S. Secre- 
tary of Labor; and Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, 
Canadian Minister of Labour. All three 
presented addresses at the conference dinner, 
given by the OECD. 

Dr. George V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister 
of Labour, and P. M. Draper, Vice-President, 
Canada Iron Foundries, Limited, each 
chaired a conference session. Others who 
chaired sessions included the U.S. Under 
Secretary of Labor, John F. Henning; A. J. 
Hayes, President, International Association 
of Machinists; and OECD Deputy Secretary 
General Michael Harris. 

The four from the Department of Labour 
who presented papers were Dr. W. R. 
Dymond, Assistant Deputy Minister; J. P. 
Francis, Director, Economics and Research 
Branch; Dr. Gil Schonning, Assistant 
Director, Economics and Research Branch; 
and George Brooks, Director, Manpower 
Consultative Service. 

Included in the Canadian delegation were 
N. D. Cochrane, Manitoba Deputy Minister 
of Labour; Prof. M. C. Urquhart, Queen’s 
University; Harry J. Waisglass, Canadian 
Research Director, United Steelworkers of 
America; Roger Chartier, Chief of Person- 
nel, Commission électrique hydro Québec; 
W. J. Smith, President, Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers; and J. A. Belford, Massey-Ferguson 
Limited, Toronto. 

The papers presented by the Canadian 
speakers, and some of the other papers, are 
summarized in this report. 
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Minister of Labour 


Hon. Allan MacEachen, Canadian Minister 
of Labour, in a brief address to the confer- 
ence, said there was a growing national need 
for flexible policies, programs and procedures 
to facilitate the adjustment of manpower 
problems. 

Arising out of this, he said there was an 
increasing need for “unremitting research and 
critical examination” to aid in the develop- 
ment of necessary new policies and programs 
and the improvement of existing ones. 

The Minister said it was generally agreed 
that in the long run technological change and 
automation would “immeasurably improve 
the lot of all of us,” but that we wanted to 
get the ultimate advantages of automation 
without “the short-run misery that was 
associated with the Industrial Revolution.” 

He pointed out three objectives to be aimed 
at in dealing with manpower. These were: 
the immediate need to keep a rapidly increas- 
ing labour force employed in the face of a 
steady decrease in the labour required to 
produce a unit of goods or services; finding 
means to help “disadvantaged groups of 
people” who were adversely affected by 
technological change in respect of employ- 
ment, working conditions, or income; and 
to prepare young people “for the ever-chang- 
ing world of work which they will enter.” 

In the training of young people, Mr. Mac- 
Eachen said, “manpower planning can include 
a tremendous range of legislative measures, 
limited only by the total amount of public 
money available for investment in them, to 
the end that we develop effective and secure 
young workers and responsible citizens.” 

Manpower adjustments must not be looked 
upon simply as a factor of efficiency con- 
tributing to economic growth, full employ- 
ment, and rising income. 


It had also to be borne in mind, he re- 
marked, that manpower meant people with 
human feelings and relationships, “not just 
workers.” 


“The role of these manpower policies and 
programs must be to provide the individual 
with a suitable environment, and the best 
possible opportunity to make his decision 
about what sort of adjustment he needs and 
wants to make when technological change has 
disturbed his job.” 
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But, although government programs were 
essential, Mr. MacEachen said, many man- 
power problems could be dealt with effectively 
only when management and unions co- 
operated in helping workers to make neces- 
sary adjustments. The difficulties brought 
about by advancing technology and automa- 
tion required the active participation and co- 
operation of government, management and 
unions. 


Dr. W. R. Dymond 


The technical and vocational training 
program supported by the federal Govern- 
ment was briefly described by Dr. W. R. 
Dymond, Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Labour, in a paper on “Implications of 
Automation for Government-Sponsored 
Training Programs in Canada.” The speaker 
also referred to some ways in which the 
program could be made more effective. 

In the second half of the 1950’s, he said, 
the Department of Labour had instituted a 
series of research programs intended to find 
out the effect of technological change on 
manpower requirements and the ways in 
which such changes affected the need for 
technical and vocational education. These 
studies had shown that “dramatic measures” 
were needed in a way of federal Govern- 
ment support for such education. It had also 
shown the extent to which Canada had been 
relying on immigration for a supply of 
skilled workers. But by this time immigration 
had fallen off rapidly. 

The passing of the federal Technical and 
Vocational Training Act late in 1960 had 
been an important event in the development 
of training facilities, Dr. Dymond said. The 
programs that had been instituted under the 
stimulus of the Act fell into three main 
groups: 

First, programs designed for young people 
who wanted to continue their general educa- 
tion and at the same time engage in some 
kind of occupational training. 

Second, technical or trade training for those 
who had finished high school and who wanted 
to go beyond the high school level in 
mathematics and technical theory. 

Third, a variety of technical and vocational 
training programs for adult workers who were 
either employed or unemployed. 

Since April 1961, approved expenditure 
on the provision of capital for technical and 
vocational education had reached a total of 
nearly $637,000,000, of which the federal 
contribution was estimated to be about 
$385,000,000. Some 602 projects that would 
provide more than 182,000 places for students 
in training institutions throughout — the 
country had been approved by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. This meant a 50-per-cent 
increase in training capacity. 
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The construction program had resulted in 
the building of 251 vocational and technical 
secondary schools, 51 new trade schools, five 
new institutes of technology, and 11 new 
combined trade schools and_ technological 
institutes, as well as a number of important 
additions to all the foregoing types of insti- 
tutions. 


Technical and vocational education must 
be developed in such a way that it would not 
be regarded as “second-class” education, Dr. 
Dymond said. It must also be such that 
promising students were not blocked from 
entering universities or other post-secondary 
institutions. Many students would not enter 
vocational schools if they feared that they 
would be cut off from going on to a university 
or other higher-level institution. 


Dr. Dymond advocated a system of basic 
credits that could be carried from one part 
of the educational system to another, even 
in later life, and that would lead to a recog- 
nized level of competence and knowledge in 
broad areas. 

The drop-out problem suggested that our 
educational system had not _ generally 
developed a sufficient variety of educational 
and training programs to meet the needs of 
those who drop out not necessarily for 
economic reasons or because of lack of in- 
telligence. 

There was also a need to devise publicly- 
sponsored programs to provide additional 
general education and specialized training 
for employed adults who wanted to reach 
a higher level of knowledge and skill. 

Finally, the speaker said that apprentice- 
ship methods required to be reformed to suit 
the needs of modern industry and to fit in 
more closely with other parts of the voca- 
tional education system. 


J. P. Francis 


The first consequence of an accelerating 
pace of technological change in Canada is the 
pushing higher of the rate of economic growth 
necessary to keep unemployment even as low 
as at present, said J. P. Francis in his paper, 
“Technological Change, Productivity and Em- 
ployment in Canada.” 

“To maintain current levels of unemploy- 
ment, we would have to achieve an annual 
rate of growth of real GNP... of from 6.0 
to 6.5 per cent,” he said. The annual rate of 
increase between 1950 and 1963 was 4.1 per 
cent. 

A major challenge facing public policy- 
makers is the fact that the many employment 
adjustments that will have to be made can 
be carried out only if growth rates are suf- 
ficient to provide alternative job opportunities. 
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“Fortunately, technological change is also 
an important determinant of ecoonmic growth, 
and so its influence can also be a helpful one.” 


The second problem arising from an 
accelerating pace of technological change 
stems from the manpower adjustments it will 
require. Public labour market and manpower 
development policies “may have to turn in 
some new directions.” Growth seldom takes 
place evenly throughout the economy, and a 
high rate of growth “offers real opportunities 
for area and regional development policies.” 


The usual practice of Canadian employers 
when faced with persistent labour shortages is 
to resort to “relatively expensive recruitment 
programs for immigrants,” Mr. Francis said. 


“Such programs might be less costly and 
yield greater returns if they were more often 
aimed at areas of continuing labour surplus 
or underemployment within the country, 
rather than at labour supplies that may be 
relatively fully employed in other countries.” 
Labour mobility incentives would make such 
internal recruiting more effective, he said. 


New emphasis on training may be another 
consequence of an increasing pace of tech- 
nical innovation. When resources are not fully 
used, the provision of short-term public train- 
ing courses for occupations in which there is 
a shortage “makes good sense.” 


In periods of high employment, too, public 
training programs might well give added 
emphasis to broad and fundamental types of 
courses and subjects. “Emphasis should shift, 
in other words, from the production of 
specialized ‘functional mechanisms’ to the 
broader training and education of individuals 
so they have the greatest possible chance of 
surviving in a changing and largely unpredic- 
table labour market.” 

A period of rapid growth and technological 
change, finally, is one in which the roles of em- 
ployment services take on added significance. 
With varying rates of growth in different parts 
of a country the size of Canada, the attain- 
ment of high labour mobility requires early 
and full information about job opportunities, 
and efficient counselling and placement serv- 
ices. The employment service, Mr. Francis 
said, “is a major means of achieving this end.” 


An accelerating rate of technological 
change created problems for management and 
labour too. The lack of easy answers to man- 
agement’s problems suggests that co-opera- 
tion and exchange of information btween 
management and labour will have to be 
greater than they have been in the past. 


For labour, there was the need to reconcile 
concern for job security with concern about 
fitting workers to take advantage of new job 
opportunities. Provisions in collective agree- 
ments that are primarly concerned with job 
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security tend to conflict with the growing 
need for change and job movement. 
“Automation and technological change will 
undoubtedly alter our society and economy 
in many ways The real task is to 
ensure that the greater capability that they 
give us for satisfying our material wants is 
used in a way that does not impose unreason- 
able costs and hardships on any one group.” 


Dr. Gil Schonning 


Two basic influences affect trends in 
occupations: changes in the mixture of in- 
dustries that make up the economy, and 
changes in the mixture of occupations within 
each industry, said Dr. Gil Schonning, 
Assistant Director of the Economics and 
Research Branch, in a paper on “Effects of 
Changing Industrial Structure on Occupa- 
tional Trends.” 

For example, he said, in the absence of 
technological change, if the total number 
employed is doubled, the numbers in a partic- 
ular occupation also will be doubled. But 
technological changes may cause the numbers 
employed in a given occupation to increase 
faster or more slowly than the general in- 
crease in employment, or may even lead to 
the disappearance of the occupation alto- 
gether. 

Dr. Schonning explained that by “in- 
dustrial change” he meant changes in the 
distribution of industries within the economy, 
and by “occupational change” he meant 
changes in the distribution of occupations 
within an industry. 

One of the most important reasons for 
considering the effects of industrial change 
was that it was necessary to do so in trying 
to forecast occupational requirements, he said. 
By looking back over the past and examining 
the relative importance of industrial change 
and occupational change, it became possible 
to decide which of the two influences should 
be given the most weight in forecasting the 
future. 

A study of industrial change was also im- 
portant, the speaker said, because it threw 
light on the underlying forces that affected 
the demand for different kinds of labour. “It 
is the responsibility of us all to leave no 
stone unturned in the search for means of 
improving the adjustment of the labour 
market to the needs of the economy and the 
individual,” he asserted. 

Mr. Schonning exhibited a set of charts to 
illustrate calculations he had made, based 
on information provided by the Canadian 
decennial census, of the influence on occupa- 
tional trends of general labour force growth, 
occupational changes within industries, and 
changes in the distribution of industries. One 
of the conclusions drawn from the data 
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presented was that, “while industrial change 
in the last decade was still a much bigger 
cause of occupational trends than was shifting 
occupation composition, it would seem to be 
declining in relative importance.” The reason 
for this was hard to decide and it would not 
be wise to assume that this shift would 
continue. 

In summing up the evidence and analyses 
he had presented, he said that it was evident 
that it was almost impossible to make good 
forecasts without considering the independent 
influence of industrial change—using this 
term as including the effects of “changes in 
the industrial output mix and changes in 
industry productivity.” Historically, it had 
been the largest source of change, and it 
frequently went in a direction counter to 
occupational composition changes. 

Mr. Schonning remarked that his analysis 
had been concerned with the national situa- 
tion only, and that he would like to see the 
same sort of analysis done for geographic 
regions of the country. 

“Now that we are assuming an increasing 
responsibility for keeping the economic 
growth rate sufficient to provide employment 
for all who want it, we need to increase our 
knowledge not only about what occupational 
groups are expanding or declining, but what 
sort of education and training skills the 
economy will need five, ten or fifteen years 
from now,” he continued. 


Considering how young people had in 
recent years been advised to stay at school 
longer, he thought that there was a strong 
obligation “to find out more about whether 
or not our school system provides these 
people with what they will need in the ever- 
changing world of work.” 

Information about the manpower needs 
of the growing economy was also needed 
in deciding the kind of government policy 
that needed to be developed. “For example, 
if we were troubled with high unemployment, 
and most of this unemployment was amongst 
the unskilled, which is usually the case in our 
economy, the decision to reduce this number 
could involve action on both the supply and 
demand side. If the policy were developed 
to reduce the unskilled unemployed via 
demand, it would be very important to 
stimulate an industry where unskilled workers 
still have a sizable share of employment... . 


“On the other hand, let us assume that 
there were no industry employment shifts, 
but a great deal of technological change 
affecting the occupational composition. Again, 
the relative number of occupations would be 
altered, and adequate numbers would have 
to be supplied. But in addition, instead of 
concentrating on geographic mobility, the 
emphasis would have to be on manpower ad- 
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justments at the establishment level where 
technological changes and alterations in 
occupation mix occur.” 


George G. Brooks 


The whole question of manpower is a 
question of individual human beings in their 
capacities as citizens, breadwinners, parents, 
consumers and producers, said George G. 
Brooks, Director of the Manpower Con- 
sultative Service. He was speaking on 
“Advance Planning for Manpower Adjust- 
ment at the Plant Level and the Role of the 
Manpower Consultative Service.” 


As a consequence of this aspect of man- 
power problems, it followed that an attack 
on the adjustment problems involved “must 
be aimed at a level which is in contact with 
the individual and his problems,” and this, 
Mr. Brooks said, meant the plant level. 


It was true, as economists said, that 
ultimately advancing technology created more 
jobs and raised the standard of living, and 
that in general the effect was beneficial; but 
at the same time, this process of development 
caused difficulty for a great many people, 
distress for some, and disaster for a few. In 
such a situation it was inescapable that the 
fate of those adversely affected could not be 
left completely to them, or to chance or the 
“rather slow processes of labour market ad- 
justment.” 


The difficulty that displaced persons had in 
finding other jobs was, however, “only one 
side of the coin,” the speaker said. On the 
demand side of the labour market, Canadian 
industry was in many areas suffering from 
shortages of the skill and knowledge that 
the displaced persons either had, or could 
fairly readily acquire if given some direction 
and attention. 


The rapid drying up of European immigra- 
tion as source of the required skills had made 
it apparent that, if the advance in the Cana- 
dian economy were to be sustained, far 
more must be done to develop our own 
sources of skilled people than had been neces- 
sary in the past. 


Canada’s increasing importance as a pro- 
ducer of manufactured goods, and the need 
for her to be able to compete with foreign 
producers had also added to the need for an 
immense investment in education and training 
facilities; and the institutions for training and 
education set up during the last few years 
through the operation of the Vocational 
Training Assistance Act and other programs 
of the federal Government, coupled with 
intense activity by the provinces, should go 
far to meet the requirements of Canadian in- 
dustry for more qualified people, Mr. Brooks 
said. 
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If, however, the pace of industrial growth 
was to be maintained and unemployment was 
not to become chronic, more must be done 
to help people already in the work force who 
were having difficulty in adjusting themselves 
to the changing demands for labour. Few of 
these people could make the adjustment 
unaided. 


Moreover, it could hardly be considered a 
satisfactory adjustment, Mr. Brooks said, if 
a person who was displaced from his job had 
to accept other employment that was inferior, 
financially and in the skill and knowledge 
required, to that which he had been doing. 
“It is in this area of adjustment to changing 
labour demand on the part of the existing 
work force that the Government of Canada 
had developed the policy approach that has 
its outward expression in the establishment 
of Manpower Consultative Service,” he ex- 
plained. 


Economists could show that, so far, the 
“structural factor” in unemployment had not 
been highly significant, but the problem ad- 
justment and manpower displacement was 
not necessarily, or even primarily, a problem 
of unemployment. The main question was 
one of “proper and adequate utilization of 
manpower from the point of view of the 
economy, and adequate and satisfactory em- 
ployment or re-employment from the point 
of view of the individual.” 


From the premise that manpower adjust- 
ments were personal and individual, the 
speaker drew the conclusion that broader 
measures aimed at _ strengthening the 
economy and stimulating economic growth 
did not, of themselves, do much to solve the 
adjustment problem although they made the 
solution easier, since they resulted in a 
situation “in which the qualifications of the 
individual may be judged somewhat less 
severely by the labour market.” 

Besides the main idea on which the Man- 
power Consultative Service was based—that 
manpower adjustment problems were essen- 
tially individual—Mr. Brooks mentioned 
three other principles that had, been adopted 
in developing the program of the Service: 

—That adjustment programs should be 
arranged by consultation between manage- 
ment and union in all cases where there was 
a collective bargaining situation. 


—That these arrangements should be 
initiated in good time before the adjustment 
must actually take place. 


—That the aim of adjustment programs 
should be to make the maximum use of the 
existing work force and to reduce as much 
as possible the bringing in of new employees 
and the laying off of the old ones. 
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Manpower changes, if they were to be 
made smoothly, must not be made by the 
employer without reference to the interests 
of the employees; but they must have the 
active support and co-operation of the 
workers. “Any attempts to make adjustments 
without this active support and co-operation 
not unnaturally bring about resistance, resist- 
ance not only to the adjustment, but also to 
the change that makes the adjustment neces- 
sary. This resistance can be an individual 
thing, or it can be a concerted defensive 
manoeuvre on the part of organized unions, 
or it can be a combination of both.” 


He emphasized the importance of planning 
before making important manpower changes, 
and of preparing the individual employees 
concerned by training, counselling and in 
other ways. 


Even with careful planning and consulta- 
tion between the parties, however, situations 
would often arise in manpower adjustment 
that were beyond the capacity of the indivi- 
dual company or plant to deal with unaided; 
and it was to meet such situations that the 
Manpower Consultative Service had been set 
up. One of the purposes of the Service was 
to help co-ordinate the working of private 
and public services for various kinds of 
training, for job placement, and for indivi- 
dual assistance to persons concerned. 


Referring to collective bargaining, Mr. 
Brooks remarked that it was essentially a 
mechanism for settling conflicts of interest 
between management and labour, and that 
the bargaining attitude left no room for 
objectivity. “To be objective at the bargain- 
ing table is essentially to betray one’s cause.” 


This had led to the attitude that all prob- 
lems relating to the use of labour were “areas 
of automatic and necessary conflict.” The 
result often was an impasse, and perhaps a 
long and bitter strike, although, he said, the 
attitudes that produced such a result should 
not be too quickly condemned, since they 
were inherent in traditional collective bar- 
gaining. 

One of the evidences of the breakdown of 
the collective bargaining process in manpower 
adjustment disputes was the growing tendency 
to look to third parties for solutions. There 
was a possibility, however, that resort to 
third parties might ultimately weaken man- 
agement and labour in their ability to func- 
tion, “because they can mean the abdication 
of responsibility in favour of a thinly dis- 
guised third party decision.” 


This possibility was important because solu- 
tions to manpower problems might well 
“strike deep into the hitherto accepted and 
established positions of the parties to bar- 
gaining. 
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“One of the major challenges before man- 
agement and labour today is the challenge to 
develop an objective problem-solving approach 
to the complexities of technological advance.” 
What was needed was the development of 
mutual trust between the parties to collective 
bargaining, and particularly of mutual con- 
fidence in each other’s willingness to be 
objective. For the solution of manpower 
problems there must also be a _ reasonable 
flexibility. 

Government could not go into an industry 
and examine its manpower situation, and 
develop and impose solutions, Mr. Brooks 
said. But it could and should give a lead in 
the recognition of manpower problems, their 
analysis and solution. 

The first aim of the Manpower Consulta- 
tive Service was to bring individual manage- 
ments and labour unions to a realization of 
the fact that there was a manpower problem. 
This was necessary because there was an 
astonishing lack of interest or concern by 
individual managements and labour unions 
about problems in their own backyards. 

This lack of interest might be due to the 
fact that, although automation to most people 
meant a sudden, ovewhelming and spectacular 
change, in most cases what actually occurred 
was “a steady drive toward efficiency which 
takes the form of new equipment, new organ- 
ization, new methods—in short, new tech- 
nology,” which was not recognized as automa- 
tion. The result was an assumption that the 
old methods would serve. 

“Tt is, therefore, necessary to stress most 
heavily that technological change is a general- 
ized thing affecting all industry, affecting the 
entire labour market, affecting the entire 
life of the country, and that no particular 
industry or company is exempt from its 
effects. Consequently, the development of a 
constructive approach to manpower adjust- 
ment is a common necessity of industry, and 
is not merely something for the concern of 
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a particular company that is embarking on 
a spectacular program of change.” 

The function of the Manpower Consulta- 
tive Service was to encourage managements 
and unions to embark on programs of man- 
power research as the foundation for a frame- 
work of manpower adjustments that would 
facilitate industrial development, and at the 
same time minimize the hardship inflicted on 
individual employees by changing technology. 
For this purpose, the Government of Canada 
had authorized the Service to recommend to 
the Minister of Labour the payment by 
the Government of half the cost of particular 
programs of assessment and research. 

The Service would not do the research, but 
it would help in finding suitable research 
workers and would do all it could to facilitate 
the work of a joint research committee. When 
a program of research had produced pro- 
posals, the Service would act as a co-ordinator 
of existing training, placement and counsell- 
ing services, public and private, provincial 
and federal in such a way as to enable the 
parties to make the best use of these 
facilities. 

Mr. Brooks admitted that there were dif- 
ficulties in a way of the Service. Manage- 
ments and unions were showing hesitation 
about embarking on the kind of research 
enterprise proposed, and this hesitation was 
not lessened by the fact that recently the 
whole problem of manpower had been to 
some extent concealed by the generally 
buoyant employment situation. This reluc- 
tance on both sides also arose partly out of 
the fear of losing a tactical bargaining 
advantage. A number of programs were under 
way, however, and bid fair to succeed. 

It would be a year or two before there was 
enough evidence to demonstrate the useful- 
ness of the Manpower Consultative Service, 
Mr. Brooks said, but he expresséd confidence 
that management and labour would not leave 
unused “a tool of such obvious value.” 
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Industrial and Geographic Distribution 
of Union Membership in Canada, 1964 


There were 1,493,000 union members in Canada at start of 1964 
Membership statistics obtained from local unions are broken 
down here by industry, by province and by labour market areas 


There were 1,493,000 union members in 
Canada at the beginning of 1964, according 
to survey returns received by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour directly from national and_ inter- 
national union headquarters, central labour 
congresses, and independent labour organiza- 
tions. 

The 1964 membership total was 44,000 
higher than the one the year before. Of this 
increase, approximately 37,000 was a net 
membership gain and the balance was due 
to improvement in the survey coverage. 

The data obtained from the survey were 
published in the 1964 edition of Labour 
Organizations in Canada, a handbook that 
contains statistical tables on union member- 
ship and a comprehensive directory of labour 
organizations, with names of their principal 
officers and publications, and the distribution 
of their locals. The statistical data contained 
in the handbook are Canada-wide totals 
broken down by congress affiliation and by 
type and size of union. 

The tables on the following pages supple- 
ment the information in Labour Organiza- 
tions in Canada by showing the distribution 
of union membership in Canada by industry, 
by province, and by labour market area. The 
tables are based on information obtained in 
a separate survey of individual local unions. 
This survey, carried on at the same time as 
the survey of union headquarters, requests 
individual Il6cal unions across the country to 
report the total number of their members, 
and the industry and location in which all or 
most of them are employed. 

Table 1 gives a distribution of union mem- 
bership by industry on the basis of the DBS 
Standard Industrial Classification (1960). The 
data are shown, for the most part, on the 
“major group” level. In instances where more 
detail could usefully be provided, care was 
taken to adhere to combinations of recognized 
industrial subgroups. For the railway in- 
dustry, which is not further subdivided in 
the standard classification, subtotals are 
provided to show the division of union mem- 
bership between the operating and non- 
operating sectors. 

The information in Table 2 supplements 
that provided in the first table. It shows, in 


alphabetical order, the names of _inter- 
national and national unions or independent 
local organizations that account for more than 
one tenth of the total union membership 
within the industry groups. All organizations 
active within any particular industry group 
are thus not necessarily shown, but only those 
having more than 10 per cent of the organized 
workers in the group. 

In Table 3, union membership is shown on 
a provincial basis, and in Table 4, by labour 
market area. The boundaries of the labour 
market areas dealt with in Table 4 are 
broader than those of the centres for which 
the areas are named. In general, a labour 
market area corresponds to the area served 
by a local office of the National Employment 
Service. In some cases, labour market areas 
consist of two or more NES local office areas. 
These composite areas are identified by an 
asterisk, and the local office areas they com- 
prise are listed in the appendix to Table 4. 

Between 6 and 7 per cent of total union 
membership in Canada was reported by local 
unions whose members were dispersed 
throughout several locations in different areas 
or provinces. These locals and their member- 
ship have been classified to “two or more 
provinces” or “two or more areas” in Tables 
3 and 4. 

Just over 7,400 union locals with a total of 
14 million members were active in Canada at 
the beginning of 1964..Most but not all of 
these locals supplied the required data to 
the survey. The small number of locals from 
which no information was obtained is shown 
in Tables 1 and 3. No corresponding entry 
for these locals is given in the membership 
column, since their membership is not known. 
An adjustment entry is shown, however, 
which represents the difference between the 
total union membership based on the survey of 
union headquarters, mentioned earlier, and the 
membership reported by the responding locals. 

The uneven quality of the basic source data 
and the practical difficulties inherent in the 
processing of the returns necessarily reduce 
the accuracy of the results. The statistics 
presented here, therefore, indicate only in 
a broad and approximate way the industrial 
and geographic distribution of organized 
labour in Canada. 


i ae eee eee ee ee 


The information for this article was obtained by the Labour Organizations Section of the 
Economics and Research Branch from local union secretaries. Their co-operation is gratefully 
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TABLE 1—UNION MEMBERSHIP, BY INDUSTRY, 1964 
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()Based on DBS Standard Industrial Classification (1960). 

(2)Includes some sawmilling. 

(3)This entry represents the difference between total membership ag reported in the survey of union headquarters and 
the total obtained in the survey of local unions. 
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TABLE 2—UNION REPRESENTATION WITHIN INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1964 








Industry Group 
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Unions Comprising More Than 10 Per Cent of the Total 
Reported Membership in Industry Group 
(in Alphabetical Order) 


Bush Workers, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Native Brotherhood of B.C. (Ind.) 
United Fishermen (Ind.) 


Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Ind.) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Mine Workers (Ind.) 
Mining Employees’ Federation (CNT U) 


Cement Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
National Council of Canadian Labour (Ind.) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Ind.) 
Steelworkers (AF L-CIO/CLC) 


Bakery Workers (CLC) 

Packinghouse Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Retail, Wholesale Employees (AFL-CIO//CLC) 
Teamsters (Ind.) 


Brewery Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CLC-chartered locals 
Distillery Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Tobacco Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rubber Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Leather and Plastic Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Leather and Shoe Workers’ Federation (CNT U) 
Packinghouse Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Textile Federation (CNT U) 
Textile Workers’ Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
United Textile Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Clothing Workers Federation (CNT U) 
National Council of Canadian Labour (Ind.) 
Textile Federation (CNT U) 

Textile Workers’ Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
United Textile Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ladies’ Garment Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Upholsterers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Woodworkers Federation (CNT U) 


Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pulp and Paper Mill Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Lithographers (Ind.) 

Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Metal Trades Federation (CNTU) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Auto Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Northern Electric Employees (Ind.) 
U.E. (Ind.) 


Cement Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chemical Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Glass and Ceramic Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Oil Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chemical Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CNT U-chartered locals 

District 50, U.M.W.A. (Ind.) 

Oil Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Auto Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chemical Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
TU.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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TABLE 2—UNION REPRESENTATION WITHIN INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1964 








Industry Group 
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Unions Comprising More Than 10 Per Cent of the Total 
Reported Membership in Industry Group 
(in Alphabetical Order) 


Building Workers’ Federation (CNT U) 
Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Labourers (AF L-CIO/CLC) 

Plumbers (AF L-CIO/CLC) 


Air Line Flight Attendants (CLC) 
Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 

Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
T.C.A. Sales Employees (Ind.) 
LL.A. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 


Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 

Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Maintenance of Way (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway Carmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway, Transport and General Workers (CLC) 
Teamsters (Ind.) 

Railway, Transport and General Workers (CLC) 
Transit Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Teamsters (Ind.) 

Canadian Telephone Employees (Ind.) 

Letter Carriers (CLC) 

Postal Employees (CLC) 

Traffic Employees (Ind.) 

I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Employees (CLC) 

Commerce and Office Employees Federation (CNT U) 


Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Retail, Wholesale Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Commerce Employees’ Federation (CNT U) 
CNT U-chartered locals 
Office Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Public Employees (CLC) 

Public Service Employees Federation (CNT U) 
Building Service Employees (AF L-CIO/CLC) 
Public Employees (CLC) 

Service Employees’ Federation (CNT U) 
Musicians (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Commercial Telegraphers a CIO/CLC) 
I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Office Employees (AF L- CIO/CLC)~ 

Hotel Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway, Transport and General Workers (CLC) 
Building Service Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Office Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Teamsters (Ind.) 


CLC-chartered locals 

B.C. Government Employees (CLC) 
Saskatchewan Government Employees (Ind.) 
Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Employees (CLC) 


a a eg Rn ee 
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TABLE 3—UNION MEMBERSHIP, BY PROVINCE, 1964 








Province 





Newioundland. yo. coe oir o ton cbse Bama sel es piaeivels mia baths Meieteticleens o.< steireietan cia 
Prince Waward [slandicics .0t «cccc eet cece te the aback Die erties tetenaievers eralotsieretatctet ee 


British Columbia....... seed sient e ule wip ole dole elemitn ta slaleia oilaiabnhe 2 aa RE Ae eal 
Vukonand Northwest: Territories... . .. +... eeetactaaah Ou nic stmeeeeeioters stolelers bier eee 
Pwo, OHTMOLG PLO VIN COST a aces coves» delsss ses, wisss avevere ens (unas ic chats a Male st avever Ten: eer 


ATAUSUMONE CMUT Yee oh spaaopiese vss cei ce eeruete sl cnere eimitreee ete lote neil niet iets hints aanetencetaal tal 


ING PESWER Sop ooo coms Meee arn anadSivin area tee eee See SEP ser era a|'o ne 


Number Locals Reporting 
of 
Locals Number | Membership 

116 105 20,400 

33 30 1,900 

340 310 43,100 

296 265 29,000 

1,915 1,655 409, 500 

2,790 2,489 577, 100 

316 293 63, 600 

366 332 44, 800 

411 899 62,600 

796 788 190, 800 

10 6 500 

15 15 31,900 

PAR ARO RRR He Aer opus 18,000 
STAG cig TL? op becca tee ronan aie 

7,404 7,404 1,493, 200 


1Mainly Seafarers, Railroad Telegraphers, Commercial Telegraphers and Actors’ Equity. 


2This entry represents the difference between total membership as reported in the survey of union headquarters and 


the total obtained in the survey of local unions. 


TABLE 4—-UNION MEMBERSHIP, BY LABOUR MARKET AREA, 1964 








Labour Market Area | Locals | Membership | Areas Having Under 1,000 Members 
Newfoundland 
Cormert Brolga consents oe etlee Ce oe ene oe ae 24 3,100 
Grand Rallis. cckccaos caine sae 1 eC ee ote 20 2,700 
St. John’s... cee oe Chad Bas aera crn ceinaias 57 9,600 
BW oyroy ge adtay cow Nast: Bee COMM NRE: cree ie Gite aor oncoae 2 4,700 
Prince Edward Island 
Charlottetown. dcc.as ous cnc ewe ee rote ete ieee | 26 | 1,600 | Summerside 
Nova Scotia 
Arm ere pis. Se citstetevetete sua areca ako Bleacece Pa hs See 13 1,100 | Bridgewater, Inverness, Liverpool, 
Halifax. Misses ae aoe Oe eT PLEA eee 94 16,500 Springhill, Yarmouth 
Kentwille se): ora cfg eee ee. PRR ee el ean eter 27 1,600 
New: GInsg0w's ci sachieeinn Reve cane eerie One Soames 42 5,200 
DY CONEY sigh ieorarcet de aysnca Leen oe Ee 76 14,000 
"TEUTO py aaa eee EIS ad oslo toe ee ee ee 20 1,200 
WOOP NOTE ATCHS \anonine stants si eee ree 3 700 
New Brunswick 

Bathiurstaccs arse ean. oh cots he en ee eee 24 2,500 | Minto, St. Stephen, Sussex, Woodstock 

amp belltionic....:..deeisyrsie a ose eee et a eee 24 2,800 
Edmundston.......itsde Ses Ae Pee See) 20 1,700 
FEE GSTICtONG: oicc at ee et Ae Se ee ee 23 1,000 
Moncton coca osranets voce ee Oy de ne Ge ee 52 6,600 
Neweastlens v< cnet ausce.c cites oo cies «kit Here ees 12 1,100 
SAM UO 38 sce oar ie 82 10,200 
Twolorimore aréasis os .ciaasdc: sacte en eee 1 1,000 

Quebec 

BADCSEOS. ei.cnocicctie rere eee Or 6 1,500 | Maniwaki, Mont Laurier 
Beauharnoiss.: 3.02. bc deesaes acc ee 10 1,400 
Buckingham. . o5.. lisse. duces cad sa.ne oe 11 1,200 
Drumaaiowd vaio ss ocho cds sone Orie ee 31 5,100 
Harnhati—(Granby t,o so hnee. cme Re eee 51 6,200 
RSEBTIOT Soc. ct cae cee ins cater a PRs ee 14 1,600 
Hull* (included with Ottawa, Ont.) 
PONGEEO ces vss cote oe has eee ee de 41 4,200 
Vara gue.: cas Reh ar coca ae nea ee 12 1,500 
Lae Ste Jeane ho. see ee ee antl cy a ek eek CA 128 17,000 
Lachute—Ste::Thérdse® os. . sis necseccasaecie akon 23 3,500 
Montmia pny, sa coi ee oe: Aeon Se eee 8 1,500 
DMontreal* an iat, te shia ek ee eee 587 218,700 
Québec Levist te Ain uc, Gaia en ae eee eee 169 35, 400 
Guebeo North Shore*,.0:4.... 00090 «scale 43 12,100 
IVI OUR. Rue rots uy ues or ee ae eR a 18 2,000 
PULViors Od Lan. |. facie... ncek de aa te ee 18 1,500 
oun Val dr Or ae es ed at EY 20 44 4,000 
ray Benge. naz. to ity eek ce a ee ee 27 5,600 
IGG Me erty hoe eer Rew: Wand se ce ee ee 34 3,400 
pie, Apathe—St. JerOmoe*... 64.15 codec cacsdehoue om 19 3,500 
SLO VENEER Mtl tender ae ete ce Te SM 37 7,700 
DORE OOM Oe oy oi. ALP ae Renan ic beak ata Oe 79 12,600 
[Stef nad ail (a AS oe PS A ee MOO TRL | 22 4,800 
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Labour Market Area | Locals | Membership | Areas Having Under 1,000 Members 
Quebec—Cont’d 
Thetford—Megantic—St. Georges*.................05. 33 4,600 
ate ST EL WV OS fie weet 2: Pre ocsbsl (ada) = oldie a, sherenoueiesaloe auene 71 11, 400 
Wines tele.) ie gees le ac op Bee onee orc ron Game ane 22 3,200 
VACORISCY LLLCeEREee SEE iti als Sdieiciotete ag 6 <iour.s.ch iene Me stan 35 4,100 
BISCO TATLOEG ALONG peice te reige eit. sackcieueis Sic jsuotenel tel oislore, a0 aie 15 21,700 
Ontario 
BATTS Reese celebs as Sesame A seine «= atts Melinie whe: 19 1,300 | Arnprior, Bracebridge, Carleton Place 
Bellayille—sbnen bony -esrak «<2 yaeciainy J. byt > wide oft iets 54 5, 800 Collingwood, Ganiaanne, Goderich, 
iS yayaly neo eee aac Oke ee Ge rere One GON Dadian eee 24 2,800 Hawkesbury, Leamington, Listowel, 
Brantford. .......022+cce ences sere eee eee eceeneneerenes 51 8,000 Midland, Napanee, Orillia, Parry 
OC evil oe meee rete as clerets ats fee Neve seas Sih suis. ane 21 2,800 Sound, Perth, Picton, Renfrew, Sioux 
Giratina ee Rees care tereacis stele eitalel< secs tiga leas 21 3,100 Lookout, Sturgeon Falls, Walkerton. 
Galt,” Ayaits sss seaiiede... Sac ds. avesthrauhh. » deviae. 21 1,800 
(Oy Oe ey ee ee rig eaten” coe ee 31 5,000 
Barheh CanCOsn ns. Seven. oie R.Seiok tcwiags sso Se yalg the «ris.3,s 18 1,300 
Wort William—Port Arthur cc eee nese 113 23, 400 
TRMUMUY ERO RMON OL Ion, oe) 50 5, 600 
CUES SL Ben Aone JB oe ORen) CE Sean See 52 6,200 
Thi aiiieni,.. ne Sanlemon ad oe COU oe SERIA an Cr same es - 163 49, 400 
FRA PUSKAAING cu etn ten okies sores enacts be sees ewes aes 12 4,900 
(GST ores Rh ac ph kon AR On ONS oc CDESC OL TCeIEn pera 29 3, 400 
TGC eeu dar peas ROT acto ctisaqHe ead Dom aMios cement 40 7,800 
ETUCHONEL OEE etree atte crt ae Metele cislerelele. die tits Hale 64 13,900 
ind sa ye ern aeeeis teri ni (acmmia eres Gee = fie « siemiclsy 15 1,000 
ect eet ei Ae eee oe hg Re, eran 99 20,700 
Wiawarar’ caisila eis. creck sernss vets ene tee bee dn ol 181 30, 100 
INQIUMUIB Ay serentee chitin series o/<pmice <lelaipiersiclderias «/=1s:cielei> 47 5, 400 
Oa y Ae es Tere erase eats o ciedosistaretsiiovare ate oa" 49 21,600 
OR Gere yl eee ict etee ainieh Sean as cles erere.ey 135 25, 800 
(OW Gil Se, hobs Ceineet oon: 6 dO ap coeericepa cargo crs 16 1,300 
LSPA pal Divo) ae ke ee CR ne OARS Goo eee BIBS BEe Te 28 2,400 
ever Dorour linserimte te dete ease crete o\~ otea¥s sis ieee lms - 50 7,700 
JONSON. due ache We. c one CnE. an co G0 SEO n Geom mar acg sc 8 1,000 
SterlhomaceMeas.« merce b «cits te smucta ra ae Ashe ate otcboy 37 2,800 
TT ea ISS eich einer as Sate ove ace emisiele euese 37 8,700 
Sal totes Mammen. Summer yee cere oomarrete bee eee es 48 11,100 
TET) CLOG Se ETT erate obsy Bie siocti o eueleraiistolare Sie sncaafe'e 4) oh 16 1,200 
TERT E IBMT EN EL] Ls Mareen Co sPtcitatetsta Se icicicseta dates. alaterianelon a dee « 18 1,300 
EW CER EO) dela. oRAGieh Os 5 picks (Rea CAIRNS Dio SIDR Leake OPT Roca: Peete 36 2,700 
BO ee Darah ciglla ie Lic tin tinge x vote gine 4 acu s id 27, 500 
immanins= ar lama dence eee either acters Sala dias s cranes 64 6,300 
ROvONUO The PASEO es fatiede oa b WSO TTS a Meyes 534 192, 200 
Willa NT. ok 5 gob oS Sag seen DE Soo Bocepbeds ob onmoss 5 1,000 
1 Valo LS Gy begs hrieleaeees ean Ge Eibio Sec Ione icici 82 29,700 
Wioodstook——dullsomloure seme + sb ya <i diie efecto aes ok). ci = a 24 4,000 
Bien GA ORG AT OAS ae aoe amie cus Gi aisis cla ovske stays chen ie ss 20 22,900 
Manitoba 
Teen dO sceratd> mic tb c, eos tap ~ opel ndasn > ia are, 5'6 «gins» Gyopetaie. + 30 1,600 | Dauphin, Portage la Prairie 
TEO inaaudl BY Levies secs eS Gaede Stora Giinia EER COR IIe ence ze tar 12 2,900 
ADD JENS ona cae dbrocks Hid 6 UGS bt AS Ae GIRL Shr aco hea 12 3,500 
WAM C Got et elamnehbideree nian thems “icin cumune ur 2 221 53, 200 
NTE TISOTORMULGAS sei ceils ces creieie’a cle. ace ce «/eva.c1e ae «1 «leieie/e' 2 1,900 
Saskatchewan 
MIis@rOdeitace nels Se. cae ee nl Seo DOOR eU oe aabian aaranen 39 4,500 | Estevan, Lloydminster, Swift Current 
Nort he batulGrOrabiercrcs stra metace aisle sie ole wien Bile a sel 23 2,500 
BrincetAl bert hers Persea needa eee is Bole Oh eer eds peswss 33 3,100 
Re Pe te Sete oe paiaten ie ee tecatbaa na ais kv 6+ a 00a beig ec +s 54 78 13,700 
SaslcatOOne ck erinns late etme h ee. lo eins viele diotteleelns ware 95 11,900 
eS ie ee ee ee ee eee ee 8 1,000 
AGIA RAT ere eee IO Ge SOS eae amen sorres Gar 27 1,800 
MwGlOl TMOLEIALGAS\achela lanier siclsisin decleleis os einlevsiesis wolvie's 5 5,100 
Alberta 
TL aIY TOTS me Metis cite Cie tis asc cose re seeds wee 11 1,300 | Drumheller, Edson, Grande Prairie, 
Cnigaryamam. Peer ii tae ts Mleod Silas Seen 6a oo 120 24,100 Red Deer 
iv lanyetinteyieae 5 ob yo Son pone soos bdennc neo orcoe seat ooct 151 28,500 
RetuUriaea we. mete dees ees cece tees news reese 42 2,700 
NMadicinie vid ates seer eetr se deka tatts «ade areberey : 29 2,700 
Bl hv OROUATIV OTE ALORS Se terae ee crbels asics cdcisin <7) ciate s/aasis =» vere ocss3\ 3 2,400 
British Columbia 
Central Vancouver Island*............-s2eceessseeeens 60 14, 400 Chilliwack, Dawson Creek, Princeton 
(Glonilisaere eae needesncertoun aba seas SURE SuSnnaenaemeror 27 4,200 
Kimaloopa test. UAT a). Dbl. a idee. ees 36 3,000 
TURTLE AE ae cates ees rckc ices Ob tapouss <lisusnsyepesis(akous’s elope |=t>"s)¢ 5 1,800 
Olcanagan Valley... co.cc. c cscs ese reese cess n cnet ens 58 7,500 \ 
Prince \Gearvesiii waa: seeks ar eelgeclss »etstrs-lon =e 33 3,700 
iPiaiYGeNteMiyeaye nad ions C dios sue ober omugeo unos oonmaarct 38 3,600 
6h DAL, Gl Mlk RL Ee oer eee 40 5, 400 
Vancouver—New Westminster*...........++++eeeeeeres 362 122,100 
WS hia R) SER CPS ORR SS ee oe amen oen ers 86 14, 900 
ter O OF IMOTE ATCAS CL brave ake veoh eee he dees tacees 10 8,000 


*Indicates labour market area comprising two or more NES local office areas. 
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APPENDIX TO TABLE 4 
LABOUR MARKET AREAS COMPRISING TWO OR MORE LOCAL OFFICE AREAS 


Labour market areas appear in bold type, followed by names of the component NES local office 
areas in light type. 


Québec 


Farnham-Granby: Cowansville, Farnham, Granby. Gaspé: Causapscal, Chandler, Gaspé, Matane, 
New Richmond, Lac St. Jean: Chicoutimi, Dolbeau, Jonquiére, Port Alfred, Roberval, Ville d’Alma. 
Lachute-Ste Thérese: Lachute, Ste Thérése. Montréal: Montréal, Ste Anne de Bellevue. Québec-Lévis: 
Lévin Québec. Québec North Shore: Baie Comeau, Forestville, La Malbaie, Sept Iles. Rouyn-Val d’Or: 
Rouyn, Val d’Or. Ste Agathe-St Jéréme: Ste Agathe, St Jérdme. Sherbrooke: Magog, Sherbrooke. 
Thetford-Mégantic-St Georges: Mégantic, Thetford Mines, Ville St Georges. Trois Riviéres: Louise- 
ville, Trois Riviéres. 
Ontario 


Belleville-Trenton: Belleville, Trenton. Fort William-Port Arthur: Fort William, Port Arthur. 
Niagara Peninsula: Fort Erie, Niagara Falls, Port Colborne, St. Catharines, Welland. Ottawa-Hull: 
Hull, Que., Ottawa, Ont. Sudbury: Elliot Lake, Sudbury. Timmins-Kirkland Lake: Kirkland Lake, 
Timmins. Toronto: Long Branch, Newmarket, Oakville, Toronto, Weston. Woodstock-Tillsonburg: 
Tillsonburg, Woodstock. 

British Columbia 


Central Vancouver Island: Courtenay, Duncan, Nanaimo, Port Alberni. Okanagan Valley: Kelowna, 
Penticton, Vernon. Trail-Nelson: Nelson, Trail. Vancouver-New Westminster: Mission City, New 


Westminster, Vancouver. 


Manpower Developments during 1964 


Employment trends particularly encouraging, large employment 
increases occurred, and unemployment continued to decline 


Employment trends have been particularly 
encouraging during the past year. With job 
openings increasing noticeably in all parts 
of Canada, large increases in employment 
have occurred among both men and women. 
A highlight of the steadily improving labour 
market situation was the job strength in 
manuafcturing. 

Unemployment continued to decline sharp- 
ly during the year, a period in which the 
labour force was expanding at an above- 
average rate. 

The employment expansion during 1964 
was accompanied by a continuation of the 
upward trend in wage rates. In August 1964 
(the most recent data available), average 
wages of wage earners in manufacturing in- 
dustries was $83.31, an increase of $4.49 
a week compared with a year earlier. 

The work week in manufacturing (seasonal- 
ly adjusted) averaged 41.1 hours in August. 
This was a slight decline from the beginning 
of the year but it was two fifths of an hour 
longer than the average work week in August 
1963. 

For the first 11 months of 1964, employ- 
ment, on average, was estimated to be 6,594,- 
000. Compared with the same period in 19633 
the total was higher by 236,000, or 3.7 per 
cent. This was substantially greater than 
the advance in any previous year of the post- 
war period, and was the largest relative gain 
since 1956. 
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The unemployment situation also has 
brightened considerably during the past year. 
In November, the seasonally adjusted unem- 
ployment rate was 4.3 per cent, as compared 
with 4.9 per cent at the beginning of the 
year and 5.1 per cent in November 1963. 
The unadjusted unemployment rate of 3.7 
per cent in November was the lowest ratio 
for the month since 1956. 

As noted earlier, manufacturing industries 
figured prominently in the employment and 
unemployment developments during the past 
year. In recent months, manufacturing em- 
ployment has been running just over 100,000 
higher than a year earlier. 

This was an unusually large advance. The 
increase, for example, over the first 24 months 
of the current business. upswing, a much 
larger period, was only about the same size, 
and in the short-lived 1958-59 expansion, 
the advance was only about 50,000. 

Contrary to the experience of the 1950’s, 
when employment in the durable goods sec- 
tor tended to expand while that in the non- 
durable goods industries remained compara- 
tively stable, during the current business up- 
turn both sectors have been rising. 

The most marked improvement has been 
in durable goods, where employment is cur- 
rently about one fifth higher than in the 
early part of 1961. Employment in non- 
durable goods industries is currently about 
one tenth higher. Indicative of the breadth 
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of the cyclical expansion, almost all manu- 
facturing industries posted employment gains 
during the period. 

Aside from manufacturing, the largest em- 
ployment advance during the past year was 
in service, where employment has been run- 
ning about 60,000 higher than during the 
comparable period in 1963. Showing the 
largest advance was personal service. Smaller 
gains took place in community and govern- 
ment service. In the remaining service-pro- 
ducing industries, employment increased 
slightly or remained unchanged. 

Employment in agriculture continued its 
secular decline. In November 1964, farm em- 
ployment was 34,000 lower than a year 
earlier. Non-farm employment was up by 
232,000, or 3.9 per cent. 

It will be remembered that farm employ- 
ment declined noticeably in relative impor- 
tance over the course of the past few years. 
In 1954, agriculture accounted for about 17 
per cent of total employment, compared with 
10 per cent in 1964. So far there has been 
little evidence of a break in this trend, which 
suggests that for some time to come job open- 
ings in non-farm industries will have to in- 
crease at a rapid enough pace to take this 
factor into account. 

Over the year, all regions shared in the 
employment expansion. The gains ranged 
from 2.4 per cent in the Prairie regain to 5.3 
per cent in British Columbia. The increase 
was largely among men, who accounted for 
123,000 of the total increase. Women’s em- 
ployment increased by an estimated 72,000. 

Unemployment in November 1964 was 
estimated to be 258,000, which was 45,000 
lower than a year earlier. Virtually all of the 
decline was among men. The largest decrease 
was among men 25 to 34 years of age. 

Of the 258,000 unemployed in November, 
some 192,000, or 74 per cent of the total, 
had been unemployed for three months or 
less. An estimated 32,000 had been unem- 
ployed from four to six months and 34,000 
for seven months or more. 

Unemployment rates were lower than a 
year earlier in all regions. The percentages 
ranged from 2.4 per cent in Ontario to 6.7 
per cent in the Atlantic region. Wide dif- 
ferentials of this order reflect the lack of 
labour mobility characteristic of a country 
where large geographical distances work 
against matching the demand for workers 
with the available labour supplies. 


Wages and Working Conditions 


All major industrial groups in the economy 
shared in the general increase in weekly 
wages and salaries. Earnings in the construc- 
tion, forestry, service, manufacturing, fin- 
ance, insurance and real estate sectors showed 
a greater rate of increase than the industrial 
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average. As in the previous year, the largest 
relative increase in weekly income was in 
the Atlantic region. British Columbia con- 
tinued to enjoy the highest average income. 

At the beginning of 1964, the recorded 
trade union membership in Canada was 
1,493,000—a figure 3 per cent higher than 
that reported the previous year. This total 
union membership represented 29.4 per cent 
of the estimated total number of non-agri- 
cultural paid workers in Canada. Three 
quarters of the members were in unions 
affiliated with the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress. 

Collective agreements covering hundreds 
of thousands of workers were concluded with- 
out work stoppage in 1964. In the first ten 
months of the year, the proportion of working 
time lost through industrial disputes amounted 
to less than one tenth of one per cent. The 
most extensive strikes were in the printing 
and publishing industry, with a loss of more 
than 200,000 man-days in the first ten 
months of the year; in the wood manufactur- 
ing industry, with a loss of more than 150,000 
man-days in the first ten months; and in the 
transportation equipment industry, with a 
loss of more than 145,000 man-days during 
the same period. 

Over the past decade and a half, there has 
been a reduction in the work year as a result 
of reductions in the standard work week and 
extensions of annual paid statutory holidays 
and vacations. A survey of working condi- 
tions in Canadian manufacturing industries 
shows that in 1964, approximately 76 per 
cent of the plant workers were employed in 
establishments with a standard work week of 
40 hours or less, compared with 25 per cent 
in 1949. 

In addition, Canadian employees over the 
past decade or so have benefited from longer 
vacations, shorter qualifying lengths of serv- 
ice for these vacations, more paid holidays, 
and higher employer contributions to, and 
extended benefits from employee welfare 
arrangements and pension plans. 

In 1964, a higher proportion of plant 
workers in manufacturing than in 1963 be- 
came entitled to three- and four-week vaca- 
tions, and eight or more paid holidays. 


Collective Bargaining 


During the first six months of 1964, more 
than 80 major agreements, i.e., those apply- 
ing to bargaining units of 500 or more em- 
ployees in industries outside the construction 
sector, were negotiated in Canada. These 
agreements covered approxiamtely 127,000 
workers. 

Nearly three fifths of the new agreements 
were concluded by manufacturing firms. 
Close to one fifth of the agreements were 
negotiated in the service sector by municipal 
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governments and hospitals. The remainder 
were signed by employers in the transporta- 
tion, storage and communications sector, 
logging firms in Quebec and British Colum- 
bia, electric power and gas companies, metal 
mining companies in northern Ontario, and a 
food retailing firm. 

Nearly three quarters of the agreements 
were signed for terms of two to three years, 
the two-year agreements predominating. The 
rest of the agreements were for 12 to 16 
months. 

In only four agreements, three of them 
covering workers in the pulp and paper in- 
dustry, were no general wage increases given, 
but provision was made for other improve- 
ments. 


Wage increases of 4 to 7 cents an hour 
on labour rates were granted in 7 out of 18 
One-year agreements. Higher wage increases 
were included in six other one-year agree- 
ments. Among these were agreements of 
pulp and paper companies in British Columbia 
that increased labourers’ rates by 11 cents an 
hour. 

Of 41 two-year agreements, more than 
half provided for wage increases ranging 
from 10 to 14 cents an hour. Wage increases 
in 9 out of 20 three-year agreements ranged 
from 15 to 18 cents an hour. In five other 
three-year agreements, provision was made 
for wage increases of 20 to 25 cents an 
hour. 


The N.S. Labour-Management Agreements 


Labour and management in Nova Scotia have shown legislation 
by joint consent is not idle dream, says Prof. John Crispo 
in paper prepared for National Labour-Management Conference 


“Labour and management in Nova Scotia 
have shown that legislation by joint consent is 
not an idle dream and that through progress 
in this area the general state of mind which 
underlies their relationship can be much 
improved.” John H. G. Crispo, Associate 
Professor of Industrial Relations, University 
of Toronto School of Business, outlined the 
Nova Scotia experience in a paper prepared 
for the National Conference on Labour- 
Management Relations sponsored by the 
Economic Council of Canada (L.G., Jan., 
prrZ2e 

In his paper “The Nova Scotia Labour- 
Management Agreements,” Prof. Crispo con- 
cluded that others might emulate the example 
of the Nova Scotians, “if only to avoid the 
possibility of ever-more confining legislative 
framework” being built around their relations. 

In an attempt to halt the annual barrage 
of briefs and counter-briefs to the provincial 
Legislature, representatives of labour and 
management in Nova Scotia have been meet- 
ing together since 1962 to study their mutual 
problems. They were motivated primarily 
by a recognition of the ineffectiveness of 
the then existing situation, in which labour 
relations was becoming “a game of cat and 
mouse between those responsible for admin- 
istering labour legislation and those required 
to live under it.” 

Separate labour and management seminars 
had been held at the Dalhousie Institute of 
Public Affairs since its foundation in 1936. 
Many persons credit these sessions with lead- 
ing to an awareness that there was an 
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alternative to continuous conflict in industrial 
relations. 


In 1960, the government introduced amend- 
ments to the Nova Scotia Trade Union Act 
which would have granted an elective union 
shop and provided for handling of unfair 
labour practices cases by the Labour Rela- 
tions Board. Management and labour reac- 
tions to the amendments were so divergent 
that the provincial Government appointed 
Judge A. H. McKinnon as a one-man fact- 
finding commission. 


In his Report (L.G. 1962, p. 507), Judge 
McKinnon urged labour and management 
to settle their differences on their own, as is 
the practice in many European countries, 
rather than turning to the Government. He 
also recommended a moratorium on legisla- 
tion while the parties attempted to reverse 
the trend to restrictive legislation. 

The alternative is more and more restrictive 
legislation to meet every demand and crisis until 
the conduct of management-labour relations is 
Strait-jacketed in a code of laws that will 
govern every aspect of the relationship between 
the two vital parties, and true collective bar- 
gaining, which all labour enactments are intended 
to foster, will be eliminated. The result can only 
be the existence of two warring factions held 
at bay by the policing of the ‘state. 


After the McKinnon report was tabled, the 
Institute of Public Affairs convened an in- 
formal study group of 10 selected individuals, 


four each from labour and management and 
two from the Institute itself. 
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This Joint Labour-Management Study 
Committee met first in May 1962. Its mem- 
bers were motivated by a desire to reduce 
future government intervention and to pro- 
mote industrial expansion and greater employ- 
ment opportunities in their province. 


Their terms of reference, as proposed by 
the Institute, were to consider possible new 
departures in labour-management relations 
and the implications of the McKinnon Report 
and, in particular, to identify and explore 
areas of disagreement as well as areas of 
potential agreement and co-operation. 


Discussions were free and frank, and led 
to an increasing degree of mutual trust and 
confidence. 


By September 1962 the Joint Committee 
had found sufficient basis for understanding 
to ask the Institute to call a conference of 
leading provincial labour and management 
officials that fall. Representatives of firms 
employing about 25,000 workers and officials 
of unions with almost 35,000 members 
attended the conference. 


In response to an appeal from Judge 
McKinnon, the conference keynote speaker, 
the delegates drafted and approved the First 
Six-Point Labour-Management Agreement 
tLGi.7 bed: 1963, p: 110): 


Prof. Crispo pointed out that “by far the 
most significant feature about this first agree- 
ment was the fact that agreement was reached 
on anything at all. For the first time in 
North America a general conclave of union 
and management representatives was able to 
agree on some important principles affecting 
the existence and survival of both.” 


Most important of the Agreement’s pro- 
visions was the declaration of a moratorium 
on further appeals to the Legislature for 
amendments to the Trade Union Act. “The 
removal of this irritant by itself made for 
more Satisfactory relations between the two 
groups,” Prof. Crispo wrote. 

On the management side, it was agreed that 
workers had a right to organize and that trade 
unions had a legitimate role; unfair labour 
practices to forestall organization were con- 
demned. Labour agreed, in return, that manage- 
ment was entitled to a fair return on invest- 
ment. It was also mutually agreed to continue 
and expand the Joint Study Committee, which 
was instructed to explore the possibility of a 
basic agreement to govern relations between the 
parties. 


After the conference the Agreement was sub- 
mitted to a “community of endorsees” composed 
of most of the interested groups on both sides, 
virtually all of whom approved it. 


Soon after the First Labour-Management 
Conference, the Joint Study Group, now 
expanded to 16 members to make it more 
representative, established a three-man sub- 
committee to seek agreement on the specific 
legislative changes proposed in the McKinnon 
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Report. The subcommittee made four recom- 
mendations for amendment to the Trade 
Union Act: 


— insertion of a “free speech clause” allow- 
ing employers to express their views on 
unions to their employees while they are in 
the process of considering organization, 


—a change giving the Labour Relations 
Board power to hear unfair labour practices 
cases and to issue “cease and desist” orders. 
Previously, these cases had to be handled in 
courts and then only after the Minister of 
Labour had granted consent to prosecute, 


—a clarification of the law making clear 
the legality of “union security” arrangements, 


—an amendment making conciliation 
boards available only on request of both 
parties to a dispute. 


The draft Second Six-Point Agreement also 
recommended: the continuation of the Labour- 
Management Study Committee; the lifting of 
the legislative moratorium while joint pro- 
posals were presented to the Legislature; the 
establishment of a “resource centre” at the 
Dalhousie Institute to provide assistance and 
information relating to the work of the Joint 
Study Committee; that the conference 
approve and study the application of a resolu- 
tion on automation drafted by the companies 
and unions of the Eastern Canada Newsprint 
Group; and that the Joint Study Committee 
review annually the results of all recom- 
mendations endorsed by the Second Joint 
Labour-Management Study Conference. 

Prof. Crispo believes “had it not been for 
the changes which the second six-point agree- 
ment called for in the Trade Union Act, the 
whole experiment might have blown up... 
it was quite obvious to all concerned that 
they would have to deliver something concrete 
on the legislative front or run a serious risk 
of being scuttled by the sceptics.” 

He stressed that “none of these proposals 
was made by the study committee without a 
good deal of thought. Each was discussed at 
length on its merits and it was not simply a 
matter of each party exchanging one set of 
McKinnon-Report proposals for another.” 

The Second Joint Conference approved the 
Study Committee’s draft Six-Point Agreement 
without alteration (L.G., Dec. p. 1069). The 
legislative proposals were then submitted to 
the Government. 

When the amendments appeared on the 
floor of the Legislative Assembly, however, 
definite changes had been made. After strong 
representations by the Joint Study Committee 
the amendments were withdrawn and later 
re-introduced in a form similar to that 
proposed by the Joint Conference. 

Prof. Crispo states that while this experience 
led the joint committee and the government 
to improve their lines of communication, the 
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basic issue of the appropriate nature of their 
relationship remains to be worked out. 
Should the law follow or precede community 
acceptance of social values? 

The tangible accomplishments of the experi- 
ment have been: the moratorium on requests 
for legislation, an end to the annual barrage 
of briefs and counter-briefs to the Province, 
the jointly requested changes in the Trade 
Union Act, and the establishment of regular 
channels of communication between labour 
and management and between these and the 
government. 

These accomplishments are outweighed, in 
Prof. Crispo’s opinion, by the intangible re- 
sults of the experience which has brought 
about a better industrial relations climate in 
Nova Scotia, as well as an acceptance by 
both sides of the need for improved relations 
for the good of the province. 

The most glaring shortcoming in the work 
of the committee to date has been its lack 
of impact upon day-to-day collective bar- 
gaining problems, the paper asserts. But, 
because labour and management in Nova 
Scotia appear to truly believe in the value 
of their new relationship, they may find it 
relatively easy to take advantage of it at 
the operating level. 


The chief danger ahead is overconfidence. 
Both sides may ask too much of the arrange- 
ment by expecting it to eliminate all their 
mutual problems. “Some conflict is inevitable 
and perhaps even desirable,” says the writer. 

Another useful innovation has been the 
establishment of a subcommittee of the Joint 
Study Committee to look into the problems 
of automation and to agree upon where 
responsibilities for resulting dislocation should 
lie. 

The writer suggests that the relevance of 
the Nova Scotia experiments to the rest of 
Canada lies not so much in the methods but 
in the spirit of the Agreements, and he cites 
other similar experiences in Quebec; Ontario 
and Manitoba. 


Professor Crispo concludes that the im- 
portant results in Nova Scotia have lain 
chiefly in a changing of attitudes and in the 
building of confidence in the ability of labour 
and management to come to agreement with- 
out government intervention. He recommends 
that other jurisdictions study the Nova Scotia 
experience closely with an eye to averting the 
trend toward more restrictive labour legisla- 
tion. 


Annual Report for 1963 of the 
British Chief Inspector of Factories 


Places special emphasis on importance of properly organized 
safety training for all workers, especially for young people. 
Number of accidents up 7.4 per cent from the previous year 


The 1963 Annual Report of Britain’s Chief 
Inspector of Factories places special emphasis 
on the importance of properly organized 
safety training for all workers, and especially 
for young people. A special chapter is devoted 
to the responsibilities of factory occupiers, 
employers, workers and others involved to 
prevent accidents and eliminate industrial 
disease. The Report makes the usual review 
of industrial injuries and efforts to prevent 
them. 

The total number of accidents reported to 
the Inspectorate in 1963 was 204,269. This 
was 7.4 per cent more than in 1962, when 
190,158 accidents were reported. The number 
of fatal accidents, however, 610, was the 
lowest since 1959. 

The increase in the total number of re- 
ported accidents is believed to be due in part 
to an improvement in the standard of the 
reporting of accidents in the second half of 
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the year following the publication in July 
1963 of the results of the survey on reporting 
standards carried out in 1962. (This showed 
that only about 60’per cent of all reportable 
accidents were reported.) The Report com- 
ments that if the increase was due to the fact 
that a higher proportion was being reported, 
then direct comparison between the figures 
for 1963 and preceding years could not be 
relied on to show a trend in the incidence 
of industrial accidents. 


A further and larger survey on the re- 
porting of accidents was carried out in April 
1964. The detailed examination of the results 
has not yet been completed, but the survey 
shows, at that time, there was an over-all 
improvement of some 5 per cent in the 
proportion of accidents reported. 

A chapter on statistics and trends again 
provides analyses of accident statistics relat- 
ing to: industry generally; factories; con- 
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struction work; docks, wharves, quays and 
warehouses; accident frequency rates; electri- 
cal accidents; and dangerous occurrences. 


Causes of Accidents—The causes and 
nature of accidents and site of injury were 
much the same as in previous years in spite 
of the increase in the number reported. The 
five main causes—the manual handling of 
goods, falls of persons, stepping on or strik- 
ing against objects, being struck by falling 
objects and the use of hand tools—accounted 
for 66 per cent of all accidents. The report 
points out that measures which can be taken 
against the hazards which cause _ these 
accidents are an integral part of efficient 
management and good workmanship, but 
that no real progress in reducing the number 
of such accidents appears to have been made. 


Construction Industries—There were 28,348 
accidents on construction work, 22,419 on 
building operations and 5,929 on works of 
engineering construction. Fatalities were 170 
for building operations, compared with 193 
in 1962, and 72 for works of engineering 
construction compared with 88 in the 
previous year. The report states that this 
reduction in the number of deaths was partly 
due to the abnormal weather conditions in 
the early part of 1963, which brought a good 
deal of construction work to a standstill for 
several weeks. 


Falls of persons accounted for 28.5 per 
cent of all accidents in the construction in- 
dustries. The number of deaths from this 
cause was 134, more than half of the total 
number of fatalities on construction work. 


Four per cent of all accidents reported 
from construction work were attributable to 
protruding nails. The Report comments that 
this is a high price to pay for the neglect 
of simple precautions such as flattening or 
removing nails. 


Safety Activities in Industry—At the end 
of 1963, 18 of the 25 industries approached 
since 1961 about the provision of voluntary 
safety activities had central safety committees; 
in another two, safety matters were dealt with 
by a subcommittee of the Joint Industrial 
Council and two more were considering 
setting up a safety committee. The remaining 
industries did not consider that they could 
support a special committee, but more atten- 
tion was being given to safety matters in the 
consideration of general business. 


Safety of Young Persons—tThe report states 
that there is evidence of a growing interest 
in the training of new entrants in safety mat- 
ters, and that an increasing number of firms 
have developed excellent training schemes 
into which effective safety training has been 
integrated. But it is still only the larger firms 
that offer systematic training. 
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It may not be so easy for small firms to 
give safety training, but, if the will is there, 
it is by no means impossible. It can be given 
adequately by a foreman or another expe- 
rienced worker provided that they have the 
proper attitude towards safety, are fully aware 
of all the potential dangers, and are scrupu- 
lously careful about safe working methods. ~ 
It can also be done by using group training 
schemes, the Report points out. 


Training in many firms, including safety 
training, still appears to be concentrated on 
apprentices, and little or no attention is paid 
to new entrants to semi-skilled or unskilled 
work. One reason advanced for this is the 
rapid turnover among this type of worker, 
which discourages the spending of time, effort 
and money on training. For this reason the 
increasing number of induction courses being 
given to prospective school-leavers while they 
are still at school is welcomed. 


A number of accidents to young persons 
in 1963 are cited. Examination of the 
accidents reported shows that lack of train- 
ing, inadequate supervision and the bad 
example of older workers are, either singly or 
in combination, the main causes. 


New Developments in Industry—Some 
developments in mechanization which elimi- 
nate old hazards but may sometimes intro- 
duce new ones are considered in a separate 
section. This points out that, in many factory 
processes, developments over the years have 
either eliminated or greatly reduced a hazard 
to which the worker has been exposed. 
Automation and mechanization continue 
to remove the worker from contact with 
dangerous processes and _ substances, but 
developments which enhance the efficiency 
of existing processes or introduce new 
processes are not always beneficial to the 
health and safety of the worker. 


Developments in mechanization reported 
during the year indicate that although 
operators employed in many processes are 
no longer exposed to the danger of machinery 
in motion, the problems of plant maintenance 
have greatly increased because maintenance 
personnel in some industries must attend to 
machinery while it is running and _ such 
dangerous machinery should be securely 
fenced. 


Some examples are given of developments 
in certain industries which present new 
hazards. These include the use of tonnage 
oxygen in steel making, problems of exhaust 
ventilation in cotton textiles, and the use of 
driverless trucks. 


Responsibilities of Employers, Workers— 
The first part of the special chapter on 
responsibilities on safety and health matters 
deals with responsibility for the total safety 
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effort in the factory; the second is a short 
guide to the quite specific allocation of duties 
under the law. 

But it is pointed out that legislation can- 
not be a complete guide to what should be 
done. Equally essential is a sense of responsi- 
bility throughout industry for voluntary 
action in achieving the highest standards of 
safety and health. On humanitarian grounds 
alone, mere compliance with the letter of 
the law is not enough, and both employers 
and workers are normally bound to accept 
responsibilities that are wider than those im- 
posed by law. 

These wider responsibilities include the 
institution of a safety policy, adequate and 
competent training of personnel, good super- 
vision and self-inspection, the provision of 
protective clothing and equipment, the 
appointment of safety officers and the estab- 


lishment of safety committees. They are dis- 
cussed at length and the role of management, 
workers and others in safety and health mat- 
ters is.set, out. 

Management, it is stated, should have a 
clearly defined safety policy and an organiza- 
tion to see that it is carried out. The precise 
form of such an organization will depend on 
the circumstances of the establishment, but in 
exercising their responsibilities managements 
should see that their policy covers such 
essential points as identification of hazards, 
training supervision, self-inspection, and use 
of protective clothing and equipment. 

Certain obligations are laid on the workers 
by the Factories Act, 1961, and apart from 
these it is necessary that every worker 
should act with common sense and considera- 
tion and a full sense of responsibility, the 
Report states. 


Annual Report on Industrial Health 


The annual Report of the Chief Inspector 
of Factories on Industrial Health, 1963, com- 
prises three main chapters: review of the 
year; industrial diseases, poisoning and 
gassing; and a special discussion on “Applied 
Physiology of Work.” This third chapter can 
be regarded as a counterpart to the section on 
new developments in industry contained in 
the main Report. 

Review of the Year—Chapter I of the 
Report reviews the main developments and 
activities during 1963, including progress on 
drafts of regulations dealing with the pro- 
tection of the health of workers exposed to 
the risk of anthrax, lead or mercury poison- 
ing; and with the safe use and handling of 
unsealed sources of ionizing radiations. 

During the year a considerable volume of 
chemical, physical and biological testing was 
carried out in the Factory Inspectorate’s own 
laboratories in connection with investigations 
into problems of industrial health and com- 
pliance with legislation. 

Some information is given about the 
progress of a research program into effects of 
industrial noise on hearing which is being 
financed from the Industrial Injuries Fund. 
The project has the full support of the 
British Employers’ Confederation and the 
Trades Union Congress. 

In 1963 Appointed Factory Doctors car- 
ried out 519,705 examinations of young per- 
sons for fitness for employment under the 
Factories Act, compared with 505,325 exami- 
nations in 1962. Certifications of fitness were 
refused in 1,449 cases, compared with 1,529 
in the previous year. An analysis of the 
causes of rejection is given. 
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Industrial Diseases, Poisoning and Gassing— 
Chapter II discusses the incidence of notifiable 
industrial diseases and reportable gassing 
accidents, and gives details of some of the 
cases of industrial disease, poisoning and 
gassing notified to the Inspectorate in 1963 
and of some non-notifiable diseases that came 
to their attention. 

In 1963 there were 503 notified and 
accepted cases of industrial disease or poison- 
ing, compared with 432 in 1962. Investiga- 
tions, following notification of cases of in- 
dustrial disease or poisoning, were under- 
taken where appropriate by the Chemical 
and Medical Branches of the Inspectorate, 
including analyses of the air of workrooms 
and medical examinations of workers in- 
volved. 

There were also 259 gassing accidents, 
compared with 281 in 1962. The Report 
points out that a constantly recurring factor, 
particularly in the case of carbon monoxide 
gassings, is the failure of men to take the 
proper precautions and use the breathing 
apparatus available, even though they have 
been warned of the risk. 

Applied Physiology of Work—In a chapter 
on “Applied Physiology of Work,” the 
Report discusses the effect of automation and 
mechanization. On the one hand these reduce 
physical fatigue and lessen the need for 
physical effort but, on the other hand, some- 
times create psychological problems because 
of the need to adjust to new methods of 
working which may result in mental fatigue. 
In a number of cases, however, processes 

(Continued on page 157) 
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Latest Labour Statistics 














Principal Items Date Amount 
TIAL COALEAI LOOQUTLTOTOS «agin teuasennaislt npereer ines 5 sfippoae®« (000)| Jan. 16 6,855 
BG OT eee AR oie Si TAR ALES os 3 gg ats oe (00)0} Jan. 16 6,447 
RES tan ees ie, crete ews ois she « vam Maple 8) (000)| Jan. 16 513 
PRIA STICUILUTOUTL eterno clgthwice Wades eee ee (000)| Jan. 16 5, 934 
Paid iwor ters Senate. SMA etO. BGT... (000)| Jan. 16 5,415 
At woerlgap NOUS OF MOresd.1s)..aeyeisiG) >. (000)| Jan. 16 5,391 
Ag work lecartbam So oOurss.. ie: J $ge Fed ewenie’s « (000)| Jan. 16 862 
BAUIOV OCU NOt Ap WOLD . oii cnn sinc eins sands 4s (000)| Jan. 16 194 
CUPS yagi iors Syn pen bdh AeA oo nated aa i a (000)| Jan. 16 408 
AGLI C AREER Te tiaie chit here ioinaiese fs ete ee wove ontans (000)| Jan. 16 64 
CRC DOOM es aie as Gs eso RTS EL ss (000)| Jan. 16 159 
ConheniGy. we see sees A. Bare A Rie Ss RES ws (000)| Jan. 16 98 
IO. Ee. Ada eM) xa ptosis beap (000)| Jan. 16 47 
ae ae ke See tes ia a Bed is wwranin s Sasisignlage a (000)} Jan. 16 40 
Without work and seeking work................... (000)| Jan. 16 383 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days...............- (000)| Jan. 16 25 
Industrial employment (1949=100)... 2... cece cece eee n eens November 134.7 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)................. November 124.4 
Ee Gla UDELL OO PO eee ee oe Year 1964 112, 606 
Weestined vo Che 1A DOU TOPCO neces ng oe es eee eee cates Year 1964 56, 190 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Riaiices and Ibelcouharectis.thni,ace. .<tibs dee eee. oils January 47 
bl aisot mrok eels inv OWVECi a « oe The Ale Pe. ee eee 2. . ou January 29,768 
rian eT A OOD ac tees eect dele of Sets + * *§ Hewes January 220,380 


Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)........ 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)..........----eeeeeeeees 


November $87.98 
November $ 2.04 


Average hours worked per week (mfg.)..........--+++. November 41.3 
Average weekly wages (mfg.).......... 200s eee eee e ees November $84.09 
Consumer price index (1949=100).........------eeeeee January 136.9 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars (1949= 
REN Ae co ee rca rats wb sais aioe 6 ed OF ino November 147.3 
Teall eonie WCDMA Qa ake Goes Cee neers $000,000.| November 2,035 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1949=100). 0... 0eccer eee Seer ee ee dee December 212.5 
Maaiacburiig Sree ee ees To eee T TOT TT AT December 184.4 
Dye ee cok Ctaceree Merry tees Sad oe ean tee Te December 186.5 
ASEUT AE: Ned 61 REINS Ne, AP OEE a na epee ear re December 182.6 
New Residential Construction ‘” 
tegmental Oa eee cece January 6, 822 
(neg) bet pes, (OO eee ee: ne January 7,095 
MicericOuetTUCHION (ons. abc sch ech wucr css season woe e ees January 89,888 
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(a) Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a 
monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics which also contains additional details of the 


characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 
(6) Centres of 5,000 population or more. 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


Employment and Unemployment, January 


Employment declined by 167,000 to 
6,447,000 between December and January. 
This decrease was somewhat smaller than 
is usual for the time of year. 

Unemployment rose by 123,000 to 408,000 
during the month, about the average increase 
for this period. 

The decline in the labour force of 44,000 
was less than seasonal. 

The unemployment rate in January repre- 
sented 6.0 per cent of the labour force, com- 
pared with 7.0 per cent in January 1964 and 
8.3. per cent in January 1963. Seasonally 
adjusted, the January 1965 unemployment 
rate was 4.3 per cent. 

Employment in January was 216,000 
higher than a year earlier, and unemployment 
was 58,000 lower. The labour force, at 
6,855,000, was 158,000 or 2.4 per cent 
higher than in January 1964. 


Employment 


The decrease of 159,000 in non-farm em- 
ployment between December and January 
was less than seasonal. Farm employment 
showed little change. 

Construction employment was down less 
than usual for the month, and manufacturing 
employment was well maintained. Employ- 
ment in trade decreased, as is customary, 
following the release of temporary workers 
hired for the Christmas season. 

Total employment in January rose 216,000, 
or 3.5 per cent, from a year earlier. Non- 


farm employment was higher by 276,000, or 
4.9 per cent, but farm employment was 
60,000 lower than in January 1964. 

In non-farm industries, the largest employ- 
ment gains over the year occurred in service 
and manufacturing. Smaller gains took 
place in construction and mining. 

Employment among men has shown a 
strong over-the-year increase as a result of 
marked strengthening in the goods-producing 
industries. In January 1965 the number of 
employed men was 140,000, or 3.20 (per 
cent, higher than in January the year before. 
Employment among women increased by 
76,000, or 4.2 per cent, compared with a 
year earlier. 

Employment was higher than a year ago in 
all regions. The largest percentage increases 
were recorded in the Atlantic region and 
British Columbia, the gains being 5.4 per cent 
and 5.3 per cent, respectively. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment increased by 123,000 to 
408,000 between December and January. 
The change was about in line with the usual 
seasonal pattern. Compared with a year 
earlier, unemployment was down 58,000. 

Of the 408,000 unemployed in January, 
some 320,000, or about four fifths of the 
total, had been unemployed for three months 
or less. An estimated 44,000 had been un- 
employed for four to six months and 44,000 
for seven months or more. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 








Labour Surplus 








Labour Market Area 1 
Jan. Jan. 
1965 1964 
Ca a (| el eee | a 
Metropolitana 9) ae eae 4 6 
Major Industrials. 4)... sane eee 10 13 
Major Agricultural................. 5 5 
Minoritetc sha eet ct te ene ee 28 27 
otal. Ss. diaet ate 47 51 





Approximate Balance} Labour Shortage 


2 3 4 





Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
1965 1964 1965 1964 1965 1964 
§ 6 — — — — 
14 11 2 2 —_— _ 
9 9 — — — — 
25 27 5 4 — -- 
‘idioma SR Gen 150 256 UaieS5 ty | MRRTaDeNIM phe) learn ae 








The review is prepared by the Employment and Labour Market Division of the 


Economics and Research Branch. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—JANUARY 


aaa Ee—aanams 








METROPOLITAN AREAS 


(labour force 


75,000 or more) 





Substantial 
Labour 
Surplus 


Group | 


Quebec-Levis 

t John’s 
VANCOUVER- 

NEW WESTMINSTER- 

MISSION CITY oe 
WINNIPEG ao 





MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 


(labour force 25,000- 
75,000; 60 per cent 
or more in non- 
agricultural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 


(labour force 25,000- 
75,000; 40 per cent or 


more in agriculture) 


MINOR AREAS 


(labour force 


10,000 to 25,000) 


->The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the mon 
For an explanation of the classification used see page 207. 


moved, 





Corner Brook 

Farnham-Granby- 
Cowansville 

Joliette 

LAC ST. JEAN 

Moncton 

New Glasgow 

Shawinigan 

SHERBROOKE 

SYDNEY-SYDNEY 
MINES 


Trois Rivieres 


Brantford 


Moderate 
Labour 


Group 2 


Calgary 
Edmonton 
Halifax 

Hamilton 
Montreal 
OTTAWA-HULL 
TORONTO 
Windsor 


Cornwall 


Surplus 


ek 
< 


Fort William-Port Arthur 


Kingston 
LONDON 
Niagara Peninsula 
OSHAWA 
Peterborough 
Rouyn-Val d’Or 
Saint John 

Sarnia 


SUDBURY 


< 


a 
Timmins-Kirkland Lake- 


New Liskeard 


Victoria 


| 


Charlottetown 
PRINCE ALBERT 
Riviere du Loup 
Thetford-Lac Megantic- 
Ville St. Georges 
YORKTON 





Bathurst 
Bracebridge 
Bridgewater 
Campbellton 
Central Vancouver 
Island 
CHILLIWACK 
Dauphin 
Dawson Creek 
Drummondville 
Edmundston 
Gaspe 
Grand Falls 
KAMLOOPS 
KENTVILLE 
Montmagny 
Newcastle 
Okanagan Valley 
PORTAGE LA 
PRAIRIE 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 
Ste. Agathe-St. Jerome 
St. Stephen 
Sorel 
Summerside 
VALLEYFIELD 
Victoriaville 
WOODSTOCK, N.B. 
Yarmouth 


AA 


< 
ee 
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Chatham 
Lethbridge 
Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
RED DEER 
Regina 
Saskatoon 





Labour 
Shortage 


Approximate 
Balance 


Group 3 Group 4 





Guelph 
Kitchener 








BEAUHARNOIS 
Belleville-Trenton 
BRAMPTON 
Cranbrook 
Drumheller 
Fredericton 
GODERICH 
Grande Prairie 
Lachute-Ste. Therese 
Lindsay 

Medicine Hat 

North Bay 

Owen Sound 
Pembroke 

Prince George-Quesnel 
Prince Rupert 

St. Hyacinthe 

St. Jean 

Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 

Swift Current 
Trail-Nelson 

Truro 

Walkerton 

Weyburn 


\ 


oo 
a 


af 








Galt 

Listowel 

St. Thomas 

Stratford 

Woodstock- 
Tillsonburg 





th: an arrow indicates the group from which they 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Workmen’s Compensation Board of Ontario 


Last month marked beginning of second half-century of service 
to employers and workers of province. Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of Ontario, Canada’s first, became effective 50 years ago 


On January 1 the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board of Ontario began its second half- 
century of service to employers and workers 
of the province. 

Before 1914, Ontario had followed the 
common law principle of England which 
provided that an employer was liable for 
damages for his negligence in respect to 
accidents to his employees. An _ injured 
worker, however, had to sue his employer 
in court. He could not claim any redress if 
the injury was due to his own negligence or 
that of a fellow worker. Litigation was long 
and costly, and even if the plantiff won, there 
was no guarantee he could collect damages. 
In many cases an industrial accident meant 
that a worker and his family faced destitution. 

In 1910 Sir William Meredith was 
appointed to investigate the whole matter. His 
report led to the passing of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of Ontario, which became 
effective on January 1, 1915. According to 
International Labour Organization standards, 
this legislation meets all the requirement of 
an ideal act. It has been not only widely 
praised but also widely copied. Similar 
legislation is now in effect in every province 
in Canada and in the Yukon and North West 
Territories. 

Under the Act, the Board has exclusive 
jurisdiction in all matters pertaining to com- 
pensation and there is no appeal to the 
courts. Dr. E. C. Steele, one of three Com- 
missioners, has stated “unimpeded by legal 
quarrels in the courts, divorced from political 
interference, and invulnerable to vested 
interests with the profit motive, the Board 
can concentrate its efforts and focus its atten- 
tion on what we have long considered to be 
the goal of the compensation process—suc- 
cessful rehabilitation.” The objective of the 
Board in every case is to assist the injured 
workman to return to his job as quickly as 
possible with a minimum of impairment. 

Rehabilitation is a continuous process in 
which there should be no gaps in treatment, 
financial aid or vocational assistance from 
the time of the initial injury until return to 
gainful employment. For rehabilitation to be 
successful there must be adequate medical 
care with no limitation on either time or 
money. 

The Legislators of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act of Ontario, Supported by both 
management and organized labour, have 
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decreed that the Ontario workman is entitled 
to, and shall receive the best medical care 
and surgical treatment available in the prov- 
ince. 

The workman has initial free choice of 
physician, surgeon or hospital but the Board 
reserves the right to control the treatment. 
So far as practical, the injured workman is 
cared for in his own community; but when 
services are inadequate the workman will be 
transferred to the nearest centre where the 
necessary treatment services are available. 

The Board operates a Hospital and Re- 
habilitation Centre for cases requiring exten- 
sive treatment or prolonged care to return 
them to their maximum level of recovery. 

Financial benefits are of considerable im- 
portance in any vocational rehabilitation 
program. The workman must not be allowed 
to be concerned about financial hardship 
during his treatment period nor to have fears 
and forbodings for the future. 


The Ontario Act provides for a payment 
of 75 per cent of the workman’s earnings up 
to a maximum of $86.54 a week during the 
period he is totally disabled. When he is left 
with a permanent disability, he receives a 
disability pension for life, proportionate to 
his percentage of disability regardless of 
whether he returns to his former job or to 
another job paying either more or less, or 
chooses not to work at all. 


Most workmen are anxious to return to 
their former jobs and this is possible for about 
80 per cent. To help the vocational re- 
establishment of injured workmen, the Board 
employs 22 rehabilitation officers. It is the 
responsibility of the rehabilitation officer to 
act as a co-ordinator and see that the dis- 
abled workman receives all the services that 
he may need. 


In determining the course of action in any 
particular case, the rehabilitation officer has 
available to him the complete medical evalua- 
tion, physical and work assessment. tests. 
When necessary, a psychological or voca- 
tional assessment may be obtained. 


When it is not practical or possible for a 
workman to return to his former work, a job 
requiring essentially the same skills is pref- 
erable. Some adjustment to machinery or 
modification of the job may be all that is 
required. 

(Continued on page 178) 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering S00 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During February, March and April 


(except those under negotiation in January) 


Company and Location Union 
Abitibi Power & Paper & subsids., Que., Ont. & 
1M BES DPUT L 1 ive Bc aIT- RE le d Pine ire am a ae Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), Machinists 
(AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
oy oa Operating Engineers (AFL- 


Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Quebec, 
li ete ee ee ae le en ene Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (male empl.) 

Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Quebec, 
BLE Sete, ope ee Je: Oe Mice 4p oa pela tea ee Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (female empl.) 


GER ern UMN Nn Rr oes ani Sokt na tunssteqerndeadcs Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), & IBEW AFL- 

i : ‘ CIO/CLC) 

British American Oil Co., Clarkson, Ont. ............ Oil Wks. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

BO MEIYVOLO en POWECE AAULDOTILY, fico csnere.scsovescessescorenes IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Canada Iron Foundries, Three Rivers, Que. .......... Moulders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. International Paper & New Brunswick Inter- 
PAU POL UN ES, Ol. CUG! ooocccnacecccsvseczscerceoseonss Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), & International 
Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO), IBEW 
CFL-CIO/CLC), Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
& Plumbers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Johns-Manville, Port Union, Ont. .................. Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cockshutt Farm Equipment of Canada, Brantford, 
cnet es Soap, Dy Ed ile aS eh a len ell Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


ISG WH te JS eee Aid eh cn ioe Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp and 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Grand’Meére, Que. .................... Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Port Alfred, Que. 00.0.0... Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. .................... Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Domtar Newsprint & Domtar Construction 

Matetials Donnacona, OUc. 1.0 ..c.cceecrce-seceseees Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Domtar Newsprint, Red Rock, Ont. .........0.0.c0000. Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
ClO/ECLe): & International Operating 
Engineers (AFL-CIO) 

Domtar Pulp & Paper (Howard Smith Paper Div.), 


Corawall BOnt tee), ri... Lanai ms eet) Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dunlop Canada Limited, Toronto, Ont. ................ Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring & other companies, 
TOTO O a Atte or eee Gon, tree Sa sdece nese engonsesspnes ILA (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
t elogge 8 Meg ate Gay Ne Du BDO 75 fo lly ODS SS ARIS ee a ee te Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Machinists 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Eldorado Mining & Refining, Eldorado, Sask. ........ Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Employing Printers’ Assn. of Montreal, Montreal, 
FY MP Mile acuccenp oes n stop . ..... Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Employing Printers’ Assn. of Montreal, Montreal, 
u Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


6 Teetted fad ME RORY BNA ess, scons asin ngasns> 

Fairey Aviation, Eastern Passage, N.S. ..............- Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

DEOLRRS GPT ohare reer United Fishermen (Ind.) (canning & cold 
storage empl.) 

ISTIC TIES, AA SSULT OL ENO ets iets sass cacthecedenen tosesnsosonsee United Fishermen (Ind.) (tendermen) 

Prttinige, LaNited, “COSMaAwa,. ONte (n.cc.ctssesvcyssps-tr-eng-o Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Par Mirs. Guild, Montreal Ques icc. see-eeeeoe Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont. .................... Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) & International Operating 
Engineers (AFL-CIO) 
oe 
This review is prepared by the Collective Bargaining Section, Labour-Management 
Division, of the Economics and Research Branch. 
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Company and Location Union 
iddel Canadian Car Div.), Fort 
vite: orca nora 3 iin, elon oan ae ! te str Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hotel Empress. (CPR), Victoria,-BiC. Fariit eee. Bae De ee teens (AFL-CIO/ 
ini Smelting, Flin Flon, Man. -chartere ocal, achinists ] 

ea iaicae amg oo CLC), IBEW  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Boiler- 
makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Carpenters (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), Painters (AFL-CIO/CLC), & Inter- 
national Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO) 

International Harvester Co. of Canada, Hamilton, 


0) eR NCTE 8 ln et ec Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
K.V.P. Company, Espanola, Ont. ..0.......:ccceccseeceeee Gece . in Wkrs.) (AFL- 
Kellogg Company, London, Ont. ................... baat Millers (AFL-CIO/CL 
Kerr-Addison Gold Mines, Tea OW Ont... Po age ee ata ea EOnciGnes 

i al P ik Bay,, Ont; 40s. ulp aper Mi Is. - 
Kimberly-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, On IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) i 

sf ) Moritreal, One. .cweeaiaco. Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) _ ; 
erie a cele ete oe oe - Eee lcci ae Man. Telephone Assn. (Ind.) (clerical & main- 
tenance empl.) men : * 

Manitoba Telephone System ..........00......ccccccceeeeeeeee IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC), (electrical craft empl. 
Marathon Corp..Matathon, Ontiy <.).28o ee Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ontario-Minnesota Paper, Fort Frances & Kenora, 

0 )0 | ae, oe nee ee eet AN Cwm. EA dT Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
Firemen & Oilers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Car- 
penters (AFL-CIO/CLC) & International 
Operating Engineers AFL-CIO) 

Ontario’ Paper, Thorold, (Onte vee ert ie es Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC), Fire- 
men & Oilers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Plumbers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC), Carpenters (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC), ILA (AFL-CIO/CLC) & International 
Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO). 


Price Bros., Kenogami & Riverbend, Que. nen: Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Price Bros., Dolbeau, Kenogami & Shipshaw, Que. Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Provincial Paper, Thorold, Ont. Peeper Seer Pulp & Paper Mili Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Quebec North Shore Paper & Manicouagan Power 
Co. 2Raie  Gameat Ouse ae ae Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Royal York Hotel. (CPR), Toronto, Ont. ............ Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Saskatchewan (GOVEMmMEents 2... eee. Sask. Govt. Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (labour service 
empl. 
Silverwood, Dairies, Toronto. (Ont, 4. ane Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Spruce Falls Power & Paper Kimberly-Clark of 
Canada, Kapuskasing, Ont! ..0) ee Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 
Union Carbide (Metals & Carbon Div.), Welland, 
TM ceiryish siting tea eh otek ee ee eae ee ee VE (Ind.) 


Part Ii—Negotiations in Progress During January 
(except those concluded in January) 


Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 
Ai Canada, system-wide. .2 24.2.6 6. see ee, Air Line Flight Attendants (CLC) 
Alberta Government Telephones ..............cccccccccc000... IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant empl.) 
Alberta Government Telephones ..............0.c000000..... IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 


eee ee ae eee CLC-chartered locals 
Anaconda American Brass, New Toronto, Ont. .... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


BF sdaanigue celaadud fay Sod lv arteritis Pte enka Ste ee Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Assn. des Marchands  Detaillants (Produits 


Alimentaires)., Quebecs:Ouey. ama. a-.ieat te he. Commerce & Office Empl. (CNTU) 
Atomic Energy of Canada, Chalk River & Deep 
mRiver,. AON) isr-cccssee ote ee ee ee Atomic Energy Allied Council (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, Que. & Ont. ........ Traffic Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
B.C. Hotels Assn., New Westminster, Burnaby & 
Brasetyy Valleys BCs 5:5 te Arasandeees Ve meen. Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Hotels Assn., Vancouver, B.C. ooeccccccecccseccececeee Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage 
dispensers ) 
B.C. Hydro &, Power «Authority \.iclc1-ssacearee...... Office Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Brewers Warehousing, province-wide, Ont. ............ Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Buraohvaistiet. Acs lee Oe ee Public Empl. (CLC) (outside, inside empl. & 
: foremen) 
GAary CMY w ALLA ceca tet eae Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
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Company and Location Union 


eg ge Cha erie Uh ee Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Calgary General Hospital, Calgary, Alta. ......000000.... Public Empl. (CLC) 
Calgary Power & Farm Electric Services, Alta. .... Calgary Power Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
PPan tails voy. ebaDTentyCOlG: ) Fhe. vit...) eaiellen ces Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Canners, Vancouver & Penticton, BGs... Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Industries Limited, Brownsburg, Que. ........ Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Cdn. Johns-Manville, Asbestos, Que. ........................ Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Cdn. Lithographers’ Assn., Toronto, Hamilton, 

London, Ottawa, Ont. & Montreal, Que. ............ Lithographers (Ind.) 
Catelli Food Products, Montreal, Que. .................. Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Clothing Mfrs. Assn., Farnham, Quebec & 

sate ere Cho EARS 101. Oe eee ae oy ee Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Consolidated Paper, Nicauba, Que. .................cce.c0008 Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Consolidated Paper, Trenche Dist., Que. ................ Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Consumers: Glass.) Ville StirPietre,,Que) 22..\)84... CNTU-chartered local 


Continental Can Co. of Canada, Toronto, New 
Toronto, Ont., Edmonton, Alta. & Vancouver, 


Cee ere ee et ot A IIA ..gtic.... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Continental Can Co. of Canada, St. Laurent, Que. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Council of Printing Industries, Toronto, Ont. ........ Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
DeominioniCoal) GluceiBaviAN.S.. 2.0 4).kcusliitenk.. Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Dow Brewery, Montreal & Quebec, Que. ................ Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Picciic Autolte, sarmia, Ontty)....trad ote... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Firestone Tire & Rubber, Hamilton, Ont. oe... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Windsor, Ont. ............ Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (office empl.) 
Fraser Valley Milk Producers’ Assn. & other 

dairies, Vancouver & New Westminster, B.C. Teamsters (Ind.) 
Fry-Cadbury Ltd., Montreal, Que. ................... Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Fur Trade Assn. of Canada, Montreal, Que. 

Toronto, Ont.-& Winnipeg, Man. ....................... Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Garment Mfrs. Assn. of Western Canada, Winni- 

WY Eien) 0) ie SRS Bia ane ee eee ee Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. hes ere 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, Bowmanville, Ont. ...... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, New Toronto, Ont. ...... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL- oO a 
Ham tomucise ad Ontt..ssn esis. Jak... Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
FECT 16 ee OLE Wa es ee ee en: oer Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
H. J. Heinz Co. of Canada, Leamington, Ont. ...... Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Hospitals (7), Three Rivers, Cap de la Madeleine, ; ] 

Grand’Mere, Shawinigan & La Tuque, Que. ... Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Hotel Chateau Laurier (CNR), Ottawa, Ont. ...... Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotel Vancouver, Vancouver, B.C. 2 ...cccccccces. Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
John Inglis Co. Limited, Toronto & Scarborough, 

ise Uy eee Oe Re 5 Oho Fe ee ee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ladies Cloak & Suit Mfrs. Assn., Winnipeg, Man. Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Lake Asbestos of Quebec, Black Lake wQuesk 2. Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Lakehead terminal elevators, Fort William & Port 

POTENT Pe et Vincascceuarestssetesespeses iced Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
LISTS Lepr bape ieee Nee gO Ena) ae eae Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Walter’ M.*Lowney Co.; Sherbrooke, Que. ............ Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
uh ebetlteiors) Je R@Cegay ° Le. Waa Ue ie See meee Re ne IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Massey-Ferguson, Toronto, Brantford & Wood- 

RU om PN hE POR ea lot avy 5) Pedevdonehcwnuee envan ues Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Miramichi River ports shippers, N.B. ....................-. Miramichi Trades & Labour (Ind.) 
Molson’s Brewery Quebec Ltd., Montreal, Que. ...... Molson’s Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

“Soh enckiwerel yy TELi R179 CO ieee: bet tel ih bem aha ene Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Montreal Transportation Commission, Montreal, 

Re ate Nil olew cc sassnvesenssascavsennescenaes Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

National Harbours Board, Montreal, Que. ............ CNTU-chartered local 


New Brunswick Power Commission, province-wide IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northern Electric, Belleville, Ont. & Montreal, Que. Northern Electric Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 


Northern, Electric. Montreal, Que. (00.0... Northern Electric Office Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Ocean Cement Limited, Greater Vancouver, Fraser 

Walleveds Vancouver. (sland. Bis) ..2f icc... cccsessseeeone Teamsters (Ind.) 
Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N.S. ............ Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Prnips aC ables Ltd, IsrOCk Vile. O0L.. ..........00se><00 Wesabe oO Cie, 
Provincial Transport, Montreal, Que. .................... Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Ovebec Iron’ & Titantim, Sorel, Que. °.............-:-.-->- Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 


Quebec North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Fran- Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 


cuelivecseshelters Bay. Quel. 20)...8..0. see CIO/CLC) 
Restigouche Forest Employers, northern N.B. ........ Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 
Routhmans of Pall Mall Canada Ltd., Quebec, 
ub ooben peiyth peretellt ted tow te Meh abe hn ee een Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Royal Alexandra Hospital, Edmonton, Alta. .......... Public Empl. (CLC) 
Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal, Que. ................ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
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Company and Location Union 


Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC), Carpenters (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC), Plum- 
bers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Marine Wkrs. (CLC) 


Saskatchewan Government Telephones ................ Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Sask. Provincial Hospitals, Moose Jaw, North ; 

Battleford, Prince Albert & Weyburn, Sask. ...... CLC-chartered local & Public Empl. (CLC) 
St. Boniface General Hospital, St. Boniface, Man. Empl. Union of Hospital Institutions (Ind.) 
paskatoon’ CityjaSask. 4... Ge eee... Public Empl. (CLC) (inside & outside empl.) 
Steinberg’s Ltd., Island of Montreal, Que. ............ Steinberg’s Empl. Protective Assn. (Ind.) 
Steinberg’s Ltd., Island of Montreal, Que. ............ Cera Pa aa & Transport Empl. 

ssn. (Ind. 

Telegram Publishing, Toronto, Ont. ................00..... Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto Electric Commissioners, Toronto, Ont. .... Public Empl. (CLC) 
Toronto General Hospital, Toronto, Ont. ............ Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
LOPOUEG stares POrOntoy ONts ts cn ke oa eee Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Vancouver Police Commissioners Board, B.C. ........ B.C. Peace Officers (CLC) 
Vancouver «City; BiG? WA dk ee Bae. Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Vancouver City, B.G.2:34.8.134). 204 eae, Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Victoria Hospital, London, Ont. .......00.0.0000cc. Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hiram Walker & Sons, Walkerville, Ont. ................ Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Winnipee’:City\.Man. (i) 2.b Aes ee eee... Public Empl. (CLC) 
Winnipeg General Hospital, Winnipeg, Man. ........ Public Empl. (CLC) 


Conciliation Officer 


Automotive Transport Labour Relations Assn., 
$A sccbieccstel kcsweet tes ley aguas sac ee Ne Teamsters (Ind.) 


Cdn. Lake Carriers Negotiating Committee ........ Seafarers (AFL-CIO) (unlicensed personnel) 
MontrealuGity! (Quewhct fob o.oo ese Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Montreal City, iQueii2®.I3A4. Pee ees Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
(inside empl.) 
Northern Electric, Toronto; Ont. 2..0:00..cc.s04.006.... Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (shop, 
warehouse & installation empl.) 
Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont. .............000..0.... Public Empl. (CLC) 
Rowntree Cos MorontopOnt). 53. pet Ses. Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Conciliation Board 
Algoma Ore Properties, Wawa, Ont. ...............cccccc08 Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Algoma Steel Corp., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. ........ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CBCMeompanyewidrncintt Araneae tee eee Picture Machine Operators (AFL-CIO/ 
LC 
DuPont of Canada, Kingston, Ont. ............ccccccccceeeee Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Outboard Marine, Peterborough, Ont. .................... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Shawinigan Water & Power, province-wide, Que..... Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
B.C. Towboat “Owners ,Assasgs s,s cee Merchant Service Guild (CLC) & Railway, 


ase Transport & General Workers (CLC) 
Canada Steamship Lines, Ont. & Que. ................ rs Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Machine & Maremont Acme, Toronto, Ont. ..... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Chrysler Canada Limited, Windsor, Ont. ................ Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Arbitration 
Quebec City) Ques. <...04 es ee Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 
? (inside empl.) 
Quebec: Citys" Quer iso) 5 J) a See Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 


(outside empl.) 
Work Stoppage 
Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co. rep. by Coal Operators’ 


Assn, of, Western, Canadaizs ei ieee Mine Workers (Ind.) 
Nfid. Employers’ Assn., St. John’s, NGG ov decent. Longshoremen’s Protective Union (Ind.) 
Quebec Liquor Board, province-wide ............... CNTU-chartered locals (retail, warehouse & 
office empl.) 


Part 11i—Settlements Reached During January 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of the information immediately available. Figures on the 
number of employees covered are approximate.) 

Campbell Chibougamau Mines, Chibougamau, Que.—Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agree- 
ment covering 600 empl.—general wage increases of 10¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 1, 1965, 4¢ an hr. eff. 
Feb. 27, 1966, 4¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 28, 1966, 3¢ an hr. eff. March 12, 1967 and 3¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 27, 
1967; company to contribute $8 a mo. (formerly $4.72 a mo.) for married empl. toward sickness 
and welfare benefit plan, carrier now to be chosen by union; rate for labourer Aug. 27, 1967 will be 
$2.04 an hr.; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1900s 

Coleman Collieries & Canmore Mines (represented by Coal Operators’ Assn. of Western Canada)— 
Mine Wkrs. (Ind.): 3-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—wage increases of 64¢ a day retroactive to 
July 3, 1964, 64¢ a day eff. July 3, 1965, and 64¢ a day eff. July 3, 1966; additional wage increase 


(Continued on page 206) 
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Older Workers 


Job Engineering and Job Re-assignment 
for the Older Worker in American Industry 


Installation of labour-saving devices as part of efforts to 
boost production opens up job opportunities for older workers 


In a paper delivered at the International 
Management Seminar of the Organization 
for Economic Co-operation and Develop- 
ment, held in London, England in the fall 
of 1964, Albert J. Abrams, Director, New 
York State Joint Legislative Committee on 
Problems of the Aging, spoke on the findings 
of the Desmond Committee in New York 
State and a survey in the city of Rochester, 
NY? 

Mr. Abrams said that job re-assignment 
was a far more common practice than job 
engineering, especially in large firms, and 
that many concerns reported “. . . that in- 
stallation of labour-saving devices as part of 
managements’ regular efforts to ease fatigue 
and boost production, as well as cut costs, 
has opened up new job opportunities for 
older job applicants as well as for retaining 
older workers longer.” 

He said that much job re-engineering work 
is not complicated, calling mainly for use of 
common sense rather than highly technical 
skills. 

Mr. Abrams gives many examples from the 
report and survey. The most dramatic was 
that reported by a firm, part of whose opera- 
tion was spinach trimming. Originally per- 
formed by 40 older women standing up and 
working an eight-hour day, the job was re- 
engineered. Stools and footrests were sup- 
plied, the travel of hands cut by a half, con- 
veyors installed, and work scheduling im- 
proved. The result was that only 16 women 
working four hours a day were needed for 
this operation, enabling the company to shift 
the remainder to other work. 

A summary of the survey’s findings indi- 
cates that: 

1. Job engineering for older workers is a 
practical, effective technique to: 

Combat declining production, 

Step up production above rated pace, 

Reduce costs, 

Reduce labour turnover, 

Enable management to retain experienced 

workers, 

Enable management to hire older workers, 

Ease strain on workers. 


2. Job engineering should be part of a 
constant, year-round job engineering, work- 
simplication program covering all opera- 
tions and all employees, regardless of age. 
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3. Job engineering does not necessarily in- 
volve an initial capital outlay for new 
machinery, as is commonly thought. Re-rout- 
ing of materials or re-scheduling of work, or 
relocation of controls may be all that is 
needed. 

4, Labour-saving machinery commonly em- 
ployed in large plants has enabled older 
workers to be retained longer and has opened 
up job opportunities for older workers, in 
specific instances. 

5. Job engineering for older workers tends 
to benefit management beyond the improve- 
ment in the specific job involved for the work 
simplification, and methods changes that 
result often can be applied to similar groups 
of positions in the plant whether young or 
old are in the posts. 

6. Firms do not tend to think of job engi- 
neering when they have available an exten- 
sive variety of operations permitting easy 
use of re-assignment technique. 

7. Little job engineering is being done, 
especially for older workers, but on the other 
hand most job engineering programs will 
aid older workers. 

8. There is a twilight zone between job 
engineering and job re-assignment involving 
re-shuffling of work flowing to the older 
worker, so that although not working under 
a new job title, the older employee’s work 
is changed. 

9. There appears to be greater use of job 
engineering in medium-sized plants than in 
the large plants employing 1,000 workers or 
more. 

10. Relatively new firms, and those em- 
ploying primarily clerical, creative or edito- 
rial employees, as well as industrial engineer- 
ing and consulting firms, have had little 
experience with job engineering for older 
workers. 

“It would seem ... management needs to 
consider both re-engineering and re-assign- 
ment, employing the technique best suited to 
the particular case,” states Mr. Abram’s 
report. 


Men over 50 are more punctual, more 
disciplined and less inclined to be away on 
Mondays because of “illness” than younger 
workers, said the personnel manager of the 
British Motor Corporation factory in 
Australia when advertising for employees 
over the age of 58. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Second African Regional Conference 


Canada’s Deputy Minister of Labour, who is Chairman of ILO 
Governing Body, opens conference, which was held in Addis 
Ababa, Ethiopia. Thirty-five member states send delegations 


The Second African Regional Conference ILO Governing Body, opened the first session 
of the International Labour Organization was of the conference. 
held in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, from NOVEIDS The conference unanimously adopted two 
ber 30 to December 11. The mecting )was resolutions on the employment and condi- 


attended by 181 delegates and advisers repre- fae oot pore apa lel gals A oate ew meme 


senting governments, employers and workers ; 
from 35 ILO member states. men, and two other resolutions on wage 


George V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister policy. It passed six other resolutions on 
of Labour for Canada and Chairman of the various matters affecting African workers. 





Opening of the Second African Regional Conference of the ILO 


George V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister of Labour of Canada and Chairman of the ILO 
Governing Body, expresses the thanks of the Conference to His Majesty, Haile Selassie I of 
Ethiopia (in the background) during the opening sitting in Addis Ababa. From left to right: 
Robert K. A. Gardiner, Executive Secretary of the United Nations Economic Commission 
for Africa; David A. Morse, Director-General of the ILO and Secretary-General of the Con- 
ference; Mr. Haythorne; Claude Hislaire, Clerk of the Conference; Diallo Telli, Secretary- 
General of the Organization of the African Unity. 

ILO photograph 
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Tripartite Technical Meeting for the Clothing Industry 


The Tripartite Technical Meeting for the 
Clothing Industry, convened by the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, which was held 
in Geneva from September 21 to October 2, 
1964, passed a number of conclusions and 
resolutions regarding conditions of work, 
and the means of reducing fluctuations in 
employment in the industry. 

Delegates from 20 countries, of which 
Canada was one, took part in the meeting. 
The Canadian delegation was made up of: 

Government delegates—H. T. Pammett, 
International Affairs Branch, Department of 
Labour, head of delegation, and R. J. Poirier, 


National Employment Service, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. 
Worker delegates—S. Kraisman,  Inter- 


national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
(CLC), Toronto; and Saul Linds, Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America (CLC), 
Montreal. 


SOR RIRTE 


oe SE: PKS, PSE. TRAE BES, SOCIO S Si DERE Se 


Employer delegates—Sydney J. Cohen, 
Freedman Co. Ltd., Montreal: and I. R. 
Riven, Deja Ladies Wear Ltd., Montreal. 

Three of the Canadian delegates served 
on a subcommittee on conditions of work, 
and the other three on a subcommittee on 
fluctuations of employment. 

One of the conclusions adopted said that 
the improvement of working conditions in the 
industry was contingent upon measures to in- 
crease productivity; to provide adequate train- 
ing for workers; and to improve the distribu- 
tion, and promote the consumption of gar- 
ments. 

Regarding working conditions, the con- 
clusions said that the establishment of mini- 
mum standards was essential. They also 
emphasized the importance of co-operation 
between governments, employers and workers 
in each country in improving conditions of 
work. 
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Canadian Delegation to the ILO Technical Meeting on the Clothing Industry 


Members of the delegation shown above (left to right) are: Saul Linds and Sam Krisman, 
Worker Delegates; H. T. Pammett and R. Jj. Poirier, Government Delegates; S. J. Cohen and 


I. R. Riven, Employer Delegates. 


Wages—The conclusions state that any 
policy to be followed with regard to wages 
should take into account all relevant economic 
and social factors, in particular, the eco- 
nomic conditions of the industry and _ the 
general economic situation of the country; 
and that the average level of wages in the 
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clothing industry should be raised to the 
average level in other manufacturing in- 
dustries, after taking all relevant factors into 
account, whenever it is below that level. 
As regards the remuneration of women 
workers—a problem of great importance be- 
cause of the large proportion of women en- 
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gaged in the clothing industry—the con- 
clusions recommend the application of the 
principles laid down in the ILO’s 1951 Con- 
vention on Equal Remuneration. They also 
suggest the application of the principle of 
“equal pay for equal work” to young 
workers. 

Hours of Work—The conclusions relating 
to hours of work are based on the provisions 
of the Recommendation concerning Reduc- 
tion of Hours of Work, adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in 1962. This 
instrument indicates the 40-hour week as a 
social standard to be reached, by stages if 
necessary, without any reduction in wages. 
The conclusions also state that, in all cases 
where the normal weekly hours of work 
exceed 48, immediate steps should be taken 
to reduce them to 48. 

Paid Annual Vacations—The conclusions 
contain various suggestions relating to paid 
annual vacations. They state, in particular, 
that a minimum duration of three weeks 
annual vacation, paid for at a rate at least 
equal to average earnings in normal work- 
ing weeks, should be achieved in the near 
future. In countries where the length of paid 
annual vacations is less than three weeks, 
measures should be taken for the progressive 
attainment of this standard. 

In addition, the meeting adopted a resolu- 
tion calling for the inclusion in the agenda 
of the 1966 International Labour Conference 
of an item on the revision of the 1936 Holi- 
days with Pay Convention. 

Industrial Home Work—The meeting 
adopted a resolution laying down the prin- 
ciple that industrial home work in the cloth- 
ing industry should ultimately be abolished, 
except in certain cases. The resolution says 
that where it is not yet practicable to elimi- 
nate home work from the clothing industry, 
government regulations—including registra- 


tion of homeworkers, agents and employers— 
should be strictly applied in an attempt to 
ensure that labour conditions and _ social 
security standards of industrial homeworkers 
are, as far as possible, identical with those of 
factory workers. 

Fluctuations in Employment—The con- 
clusions concerning problems arising from 
fluctuations in employment in the clothing 
industry contain a whole series of suggestions 
for measures to be taken to reduce such 
fluctuations, and to minimize fluctuations in 
production and their effect on workers. 

To smooth fluctuations in production, the 
industry should make every effort to spread 
its output evenly over the whole year. To this 
end, an effort should be made to persuade 
retailers of the advantages of and the need 
for planning their purchasing requirements 
as far ahead as possible, and for the early 
placement of orders. 

Through the use of market research and 
other techniques, clothing manufacturers, 
suppliers of their raw materials, and retailers 
should take advantage of forecasts of fashion 
developments, in order to rationalize produc- 
tion and distribution of clothing. 

The conclusions state that an attempt 
should be made to level out and develop in- 
creased consumption for the products of the 
industry. 

The conclusions also contain suggestions 
for improving the organization of the em- 
ployment market, hours of work and control 
over industrial home work. Other conclusions 
deal with job security, severance allowance, 
guaranteed employment, state and voluntary 
unemployment insurance schemes, retraining 
for other industries, employment services, 
labour-management co-operation, further 
study and investigation, and measures for the 
implementation of the provisions of the con- 
clusions. 


ILO Coal Mines Committee 


Technical progress in the industry is 
essential for the maintenance of the position 
of coal in the range of energy sources, the 
Tripartite Coal Mines Committee* of the 
ILO emphasized after a meeting in Geneva 
last fall. Moreover, the Committee stated in 
its conclusions on technological improvements 
and their impact on social conditions, it 
revives confidence in the viability of the coal 
industry and in its future. 

The Committee which brought together 130 
delegates and technical advisers representing 





* The Coal Mines Committee is one of eight inter- 
national Industrial Committees created by the Inter- 
national Labour Organization in 1945 to deal with the 
labour and social problems of major industries of 
world importance. 
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the governments, employers and workers of 
18 countries, also adopted conclusions on 
dust suppression in coal mines as well as 
several resolutions. 

Canada was represented by the following 
delegation: Government Delegates: George 
Saunders, Chief of the Labour-Management 
Division, Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour, and J. W. Peck, 
British Columbia Chief Inspector of Mines; 
Employer Delegates: Walter J. Riva, General 
Manager, Canmore Mines Ltd., Canmore 
Alta., and Joseph V. Streeter, Secretary, Avon 
Coal Company Limited, Saint John, N.B.; 
Worker Delegates: John H. Delaney, United 
Mine Workers of America, Glace Bay, N.S., 
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and Daniel Radford, CLC Regional Director 
of Education, British Columbia. 


“It is desirable,’ the Committee stated, “to 
see that the adjustments made necessary by 
technical progress take place smoothly, that 
the miners are protected as far as possible 
from negative and unfavourable results and 
that they receive a fair share of the benefits 
of increased productivity.” 


The Committee suggested a number of 
steps that might be taken in various areas 
such as employment, occupational structure, 
hours of work, remuneration, safety and 
health and labour-management relations. 


Employment—As accurate an assessment 
as possible of the probable effects of technical 
progress on the volume and nature of employ- 
ment in the coal mines can help to bring 
about changes smoothly, in the Committee’s 
view. 


When technical changes lead to redun- 
dancy, the following measures should be con- 
sidered: 


—as far as possible, natural wastage should 
be relied on as a means of achieving the 
necessary reduction; 


—a slowing down or temporary halt in 
recruitment might be envisaged; 


—an adequate pension or fair compensa- 
tion or both should be provided for older 
redundant workers who retire early; 


—work schedules should be so arranged 
as to share the work available, properly, 
among those employed at the mine; 


—the workers becoming redundant in cer- 
tain mines should be transferred to other 
mines or given opportunity to transfer to 
other sectors of activity with the help of 
suitable guidance and training schemes. 


Various kinds of assistance or compensa- 
tion for workers who cannot immediately be 


relocated should be considered, including 
severance pay, unemployment compensation, 
or a waiting allowance. 


Occupational Structure—The Committee 
pointed out that technological changes in- 
volved modifications to the structure of the 
work force. Certain trades disappear, others 
emerge or acquire greater importance and yet 
others change in character. At the same time 
the qualifications needed by the workers also 
undergo considerable modifications. 


The remedies suggested consist essentially 
of training, retraining and advanced training. 


Hours of Work—The reduction of hours 
of work, the Committee found, whether it 
concerns the reduction of daily or weekly 
hours of work, the granting of additional rest 
days, an increase in the length of annual paid 
holidays or an earlier retirement age is one 
of the most important methods of enabling 
the workers to receive a fair share of the 
advantages resulting from technical progress. 

When practical measures for the reduc- 
tion of hours of work in the coal mines are 
envisaged, the principles set out in Recom- 
mendation No. 116 concerning the Reduction 
of Hours of Work, adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in 1962, should 
be followed. 


Dust Suppression—In its conclusions on 
dust suppression in coal mines the Com- 
mittee notes that pneumoconiosis and silicosis 
remain a serious problem. 


The Committee suggests a series of tech- 
nical measures designed to eliminate the 
danger of dust. They deal with ventilation, 
roof control and support of workings, 
drilling, shotfiring, coal-getting, cutting in 
rock, transport, travelling on underground 
roads and personal protective equipment. 


Canada 50th Country to Ratify Discrimination Convention 


Canada’s ratification last October 16 (L.G., 
Nov. 1964, p. 939) of the Convention con- 
cerning Discrimination in respect of Employ- 
ment and Occupation (No. 111), adopted by 
the International Labour Conference in 1958, 
brings to 50 the number of countries having 
ratified this international labour instrument. 
The complete text of the Convention was 
printed in the LABOUR GAZETTE, August 1958, 
p. 874. 

The Convention defines “discrimination” 
as any distinction, exclusion or preference 
made on the basis of race, colour, sex, 
religion, political opinion, national extraction 
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or social origin, which has the effect of nulli- 
fying or impairing equality of opportunity or 
treatment in employment or occupation. The 
Convention applies to access to vocational 
training, access to employment and to 
particular occupations, and to terms and con- 
ditions of employment. 

Any country ratifying this Convention 
undertakes to declare and to pursue a national 
policy designed to promote, by methods 
appropriate to national conditions and prac- 
tice, the equality of opportunity and treat- 
ment in respect of employment and occupa- 
tion. 


Women’s Bureau 


Women Workers of Japan 


More than half (52 per cent) of Japan’s 
female population over 15 years of age was 
in the labour force during 1963; the number 
of women workers has doubled within the 
past decade. 

A recent report of the Women’s and 
Minors’ Bureau, Ministry of Labour, Japan, 
reveals that three of every five women in the 
female labour force during 1953 were classi- 
fied as “family workers,” which classification 
includes agricultural workers; 27 per cent 





Total Female Self- 
Year Labour Force Employed 
Millions No. 
1D 538s... fe. cies 15.9 20h (3.5 
1903). cme. geet A 18.62 2.9 14.1 


Industries—Seven-eighths of all female 
workers are concentrated in three industries: 
manufacturing, nearly one-half of the total: 
wholesale and retail, finance and insurance, 
and real estate, one worker in four; and serv- 
ice, 10 per cent. 

Occupations—In 1960 the largest number 
of women workers were engaged as skilled 
workers, production process workers and 
simple labourers, followed in numerical order 
by clerical workers, workers in the service 
trades, in professional and technical occupa- 
tions, and in sales occupations. 

Age and Marital Status—Women under 25 
years of age accounted for 60.8 per cent of 
all women workers, with unmarried status 
and short length of service predominating 
features. With the general growth of the fe- 
male force, however, both the average and 
the number of married women have been on 
the increase. 

Earnings—Average earnings of women 
workers for 1963 were 46.5 per cent of 
average male earnings. This is partly due to 
the fact that the wage system is based on 
seniority, a feature which militates against 
women workers, who are young and whose 
employment is usually of shorter duration; 
also a large number of women are engaged 
in unskilled work. With the principle of equal 
pay for equal work, established under the 
Labour Standards Law of 1947, however, this 
gap is being narrowed. 

Legislation Affecting Women Workers— 
The Labour Standards Law, 1947, makes 
provision for: equal pay for equal work; 
minimum wages; regulation of working hours, 
rest days and vacations with pay; restriction 
on hazards and injurious jobs; prohibition 
of night work and underground labour; 
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were in paid employment, classified as “em- 
ployees.” 

This latter group has shown a steady 
increase and in 1963 the percentage rose to 
44.1, and their numbers for the first time 
exceeded the “family workers,” which group 
has declined from 59.5 per cent in 1953 to 
41.8 per cent in 1963. 

The proportion of “self-employed” in the 
labour force has varied but slightly from 13.5 
to 14.1 per cent during the decade. 


Employed Family 
Wage Earners Workers 
No. % No. % 
4.3 2 9.4 59.6 
8.1 44.1 7.6 41.8 


maternity leave; nursing time during working 
hours for mothers of children under one year 
of age; menstruation leave; and travel ex- 
penses from place of employment to home 
following discharge. 


The Employment Security Law, 1947, 
makes provision for placement services aimed 
at fitting people into jobs in line with abilities. 

The Vocational Training Law, 1958, makes 
provision for training facilities to supply 
skilled workers needed for the manufacturing 
and related industries. Some 351 vocational 
training centres offer instruction in radio and 
television engineering and repair, accounting, 
typewriting, pottery designing, tonsorial art, 
knitting, beauty art, woodworking etc. 

Two types of training centres, initiated by 
the Women’s and Minors’ Bureau, specialize 
in industrial homework and domestic work 
respectively. Such facilities are designed 
particularly for older workers, the physically 
handicapped, widows and others who experi- 
ence difficulty in fitting into the regular la- 
bour market. 


Social Security Legislation, covering all 
workers, is embodied in: The Workmen’s 
Accident Compensation Insurance Law, 1947; 
the Health Insurance Law, 1922, which covers 
insured persons and their dependants, and 
provides that 50 per cent of the standard 
monthly renumeration be paid an insured 
woman for childbirth, with a special nursing 
allowance for six months; the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Law, 1947, which pays un- 
employment benefits to insured persons unable 
to obtain employment; and the Welfare Pen- 
sion Insurance Law, 1941, which provides 
for payment of benefits in case of old age, dis- 
ability, or retirement, and survivor benefits in 
case of death. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


From a labour-management relationship 
that was little short of unfriendly suspicion 
to one that is fast becoming as solid as the 
bricks they make—that is the remarkable 
progress marked up in only one short year 
at the plant of Domtar Construction Materials 
Ltd., south of Ottawa. The labour-manage- 
ment committee established in 1963 began as 
a shaky experiment. Today it is a self-suf- 
ficient, effective and progressive team. 

Kingpin in the development was W. G. 
“Bill” Tait, superintendent of the clay brick 
plant. “I could see that the atmosphere here 
was not exactly ideal soon after I came to 
Ottawa from our Cooksville, Ont., plant,” 
said Mr. Tait in a recent interview. “The 
problem was how to improve the situation. 


“Basically, what bothered me most was that 
I felt we were not tapping the knowledge that 
I was certain was available among our 50 
or so employees. There wasn’t really open 
hostility, but I was concerned about the situa- 
tion possibly getting worse. And I sincerely 
believed that both the company and the 
employees stood to gain a great deal if we 
could start exchanging views.” 

The reception by employees of the proposal 
to set up a labour-management committee 
was somewhere between lukewarm and frosty. 
“I guess we figured the company must have 
wanted something,” was the way Robert 
McCallum, president of Glass and Ceramic 
Workers’ Local 213, recalls that original 
approach. “The general feeling was that, if 
you complained about something, it was held 
against you.” 

Cautiously, and with reservations, depart- 
mental representatives were appointed, and 
the first meeting was held on October 8, 1963. 
There were four hourly paid employees and 
four staff members at the meeting, one of 
the latter being Mr. Tait, who acted as both 
chairman and secretary. 

“I realized right from the start,” he said 
“that if we were going to get anywhere with 
our labour-management committee, we were 
going to have to demonstrate quickly that the 
company was just as willing to give as it 
was to take.” 

Mr. Tait recalled that one of the first 
complaints raised by the employee repre- 





sentatives dealt with having to sign out for 
work tools. They claimed that other employees 
would sometimes borrow tools they had 
signed out for, and they didn’t think they 
should be held responsible. During discussion, 
it became clear that more was involved than 
just the loss of tools. It developed that the 
“borrowers” were often not qualified to per- 
form the work. Mr. Tait explained the rea- 
sons for the company’s rules—‘and I think 
everyone has benefited from the fact that work 
is now being done by specialists.” 

In February 1964, when labour contract 
negotiations were commencing, further meet- 
ings of the labour-management committee 
became questionable. Several of the items 
on the LMC agenda were also on the union’s 
agenda for contract talks. “I thought it wise 
to ask the committee members what we 
should do about future meetings,” said Mr. 
Tait. “Robert McCallum was instrumental 
in carrying on with our committee meetings. 
You can imagine how pleased I was. Our 
committee had started to function well and 
was generating enthusiasm.” 


Mr. Tait began to make plans to ease him- 
self out of office. “At that February meeting 
I asked the committee members to submit 
suggestions on what could be done to improve 
product quality. Every one of them had some- 
thing to contribute. I think it was then I 
realized that the committee was taking root, 
and I resolved to give up the chairmanship.” 

Last September, nominations were held 
for the four hourly paid committee members, 
and elections followed in October. After the 
elections, a committee meeting was held. 
Wolfgang Grabowski, a general maintenance 
employee, became the new chairman, and 
John Vincun, a staff man, was named record- 
ing secretary. 

Commented Mr. Grabowski on the group’s 
progress: “I think what made our committee 
succeed was an appreciation by the employees 
that the company was concerned enough about 
them to hold meetings. We also solved a lot 
of personal problems.” 

Labour-management co-operation and com- 
munications are to be strengthened and 
broadened at Ocean Cement Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C., says executive vice-president 
B. M. Brabant. Management is currently 
devising an information program to increase 
employment understanding of various com- 
pany operations, policies and objectives. Mr. 
Brabant first announced the plan in an 
address to a regular meeting of the plant’s 
labour-management committee. 








Establishment of Labour-Management 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service, 


Committees is encouraged and assisted by the 
Industrial Relations 


Branch, Department of 


Labour. In addition to field representatives located in key industrial centres, who are 
available to help both managements and trade unions, the Service provides various aids in 


the form of booklets, posters and films. 
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CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during December. The Board 
granted five applications for certification, 
rejected two such applications and rejected 
two applications for revocation of certifica- 
tion. During the month, the Board received 
eight applications for certification, two 
applications for revocation of certification 
and allowed the withdrawal of five applica- 
tions for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers, on behalf of a 
unit of deckhands and cook-deckhands em- 
ployed by A. Escott Co. Ltd., North, Van- 
couver, B.C. in its marine towing operations 
(L2G. lan. pct). 

2. Office Employees International Union, 
Local 15, on behalf of a unit of office per- 
sonnel employed in the Burnaby terminal of 
Millar & Brown Ltd., Cranbrook, B.C. CEG 
Dec: 1964. p. 1107): 

3. Automotive Lodge 1857, International 
Association of Machinists, on behalf of a unit 
of mechanics employed at the Burnaby 
terminal of Pacific Inland Express Ltd., Van- 
couver, B.C. (L.G., Dec. 1964, p. 1107). 

4. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 1657, on behalf of a unit of 
checkers and cargo repairmen (coopers) 
handling ocean going freight at the Port of 
Montreal employed by thirteen steamship 
agents, stevedoring and shipping companies, 
as represented by The Shipping Federation 
of Canada Inc. (L.G., Jan., p. 49). The Na- 
tional Syndicate of Longshoremen of the Port 
of Montreal (CNTU) had intervened. 

5. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union, Local 106, of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers’ of 
America, on behalf of a unit of drivers em- 
ployed in the Montreal terminal of Argosy 
Carriers (Eastern) Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
Ur Jails pe 40 ye 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


I. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, applicant, North Shipping & Trans- 
portation Ltd., Quebec, Que., respondent 
(unlicensed personnel), and _ District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, Local 


Union 13946, intervener (L.G., Dec. 1964, 
p. 1105). The application was rejected for 
the reason that it was not supported by a 
majority of the employees affected in the 
representation vote conducted by the Board. 

2. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, applicant, Orleans Navigation Inc., 
St-Laurent, He d’Orleans, Quebec, respondent 
(marine engineers) and District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America, interyener; (1.G;, 
Jan., p. 48). The application was rejected 
for the reason that it was not supported by a 
majority of the employees affected in the 
representation vote conducted by the Board. 


Applications for Revocation Received, 
Rejected 


1. During the month the Board received 
and rejected an application made by Miss V. 
Colonnese, et al., seeking revocation of the 
certification which issued on September 17, 
1964 to the International Union, United 
Automobile, Aerospace and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America (UAW), 
Local 698, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Alitalia Linee Aeree Italiane S.p.A., em- 
ployed at the Montreal International Ajir- 
port. 

2. During the month the Board received 
and rejected an application made by Mrs. 
Frederica Jack, et al., seeking revocation of 
the certification which issued on oN aral tog dh 
1964 to the General Truck Drivers and 
Helpers Union, Local 31. of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Tourists Services 
Ltd. employed in its supermarket, bakery and 
warehouse at Whitehorse, Y.T. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, 
Helpers and Miscellaneous Workers, Local 
76, and Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers, Local 927, of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers’ of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of M & D Transfer Ltd., Coldbrook, N.B. 
(Investigating Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

2. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, 
Helpers and Miscellaneous Workers, Local 76, 
and Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 





_ This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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Helpers, Local 106, of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Speedway Express 
Ltd., Ville St-Laurent, Que. (Investigating 
Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 

3. United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting 
Industry of the United States and Canada, 
Local@niony 254; ‘on sbehalfv ofa ‘unit -of 
plumber-steamfitters employed by Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited at its Whiteshell 
Nuclear Establishment, Pinawa, Man. (In- 
vestigating Officer: C. A. Frey). 

4, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed by 
McKenzie Barge & Derrick Company, 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating 
Officer: G. H. Purvis). 


5. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 115, on behalf of a unit of 
crane operators employed on log barges by 
Straits Towing Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. (In- 
vestigating Officer: G. H. Purvis). 

6. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 1912, on behalf of a unit of long- 
shoremen employed by Outfitters Incor- 
porated Limited, Baie Verte, Nfld. (Investi- 
gating Officer: W. J. Gillies). 

7. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
by Jorgenson Tug & Barge Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: G. H. 
Purvis). 

8. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 1917, on behalf of a unit of em- 
ployees of Waterman’s Service (Scott) Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. (Investigating Officer: S. 
Emmerson). 








Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
are provided by the Minister of Labour through the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
branch also acts as the administrative arm of the Canada Labour Relations Board in 


matters under the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act came into force on September 
1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, which became 
effective in March, 1944, and repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, which 
had been in force from 1907 until superseded by the Wartime Regulations in 1944. 
Decisions, orders and certificates given under the Wartime Regulations by the Minister 
of Labour and the Wartime Labour Relations Board are continued in force and effect by 


the Act. 


The Act applies to industries within federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, interprovincial and international steamship lines 
and ferries, aerodromes and air transportation, radio broadcasting stations and works 
declared by Parliament to be for the general advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act provides that provincial authorities, if they so desire, may 
enact similar legislation for application to industries within provincial jurisdiction and 
make mutually satisfactory arrangements with the federal Government for the administra- 


tion of such legislation. 


The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, and Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions concerning complaints that the Act has been violated or that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively, and for controlling applications for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to administer provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents; the writing of provisions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—that fix a procedure for the final settlement of disputes concerning the meaning 
or violation of such agreements; and the investigation of complaints referred to it by the 
minister that a party has failed to bargain collectively and to make every reasonable effort 


to conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations Board 
are available upon request to the Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial 
reported here under two headings: 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings before the 


Canada Labour Relations Board and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings before the 


Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the Department of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


The territory of four officers resident in V 


and the Yukon and Northwest Territories; 


ancouver comprises British Columbia, Alberta 
two officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 


provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; four officers resident 
in Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; five officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 


headquarters of the Industrial Relations Br 


and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, 
Helpers and Miscellaneous Workers, Local 
76, and Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local 106, of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, appli- 
cants, Speedway Express Ltd., Lancaster, 
N.B., respondent, and Fraternity of Transport 
Operators and Warehousemen, intervener 
(L.G., Dec. 1964, p. 1107). (New applica- 
tion submitted, see item 2, “Applications for 
Certification Received,” above). 

2. General Truck Drivers Local Union No. 
938, of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, applicant, and Trans- 
Canada Highway Express Limited, Edmonton, 
Alta., respondent (L.G., Jan., p. 49). 


3. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 1915, applicant, and Great Lakes 
Overseas Packing Division of Summerhayes 
Industrial and Wood Products Limited, 
Hamilton, ‘Ont, respondent.= (E.G. lan. 0. 
49). 


4. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
and McKenzie Barge & Derrick Company, 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C. respondent (un- 
licensed personnel) (Application received dur- 
ing month). 


5. Federation of Telephone Workers of 
British Columbia, applicant, and the British 
Columbia Telephone Company, Vancouver, 
B.C., respondent, (engineering assistants) 
(LG Sepia. 1964, p.. 798). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During December, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Island Radio Broadcasting Co. Limited, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., and Cape Breton Pro- 
jectionists’ Union, Local 848, International 
Association of Theatrical Stage Employees 
and Moving Picture Machine Operators of 
the United States and Canada (Conciliation 
Officer: Darl. Cochrane ). 

2. Westmount Moving & Warehousing 
Limited, Montreal, and Local 931 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

3. National Harbours Board, Port of 
Quebec, and Local 529 of the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

.4. Western Ontario Broadcasting Company 
Limited (CKLW and CKLW-TV) Windsor, 
Ont., and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (Conciliation 
Officer: T. B. McRae). 

5. Gill Interprovincial Lines Ltd., Toronto, 
and Local 938 of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: T. B. McRae). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. Ontario Northland Railway, North Bay, 
Ont., and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers (Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae) 
(L.G., January ps oO): 
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2. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver, and Canadian Air Line Flight 
Attendants Association (Conciliation Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe) (L.G., August 1964 p. 717). 


Conciliation Boards fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in October to deal 
with a dispute between Canadian National 
Hotels Limited (Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, 
Man.) and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (L.G.,, 
December 1964 p. 1108) was fully constituted 
in December with the appointment of W. 
Steward Martin of Winnipeg, as Chairman. 
Mr. Martin was appointed by the Minister 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
two members of the Board, A. S. Dewar, 
Q.C. and P. Byiers, both of Winnipeg, who 
were previously appointed on the nomination 
of the company and union, respectively. 


2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in October to deal with a 
dispute between The Cumberland Railway 
Company (Sydney and Louisburg Division), 
Montreal, and Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men (L.G., December 1964 p. 1109) was 
fully constituted in January with the appoint- 
ment of His Honour Judge A. H. McKinnon 
of Antigonish, N.S., as Chairman. Judge 
McKinnon was appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members of the Board, J. W. 
E. Mingo of Halifax and J. L. Dubinsky, 
Q.C. of Glace Bay, who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the company 
and union, respectively. 
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Board Reports Received 


1. B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association, Van- 
couver, and Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, Inc. (deck officers) (L.G., January 
p. 51). The text of the report is reproduced 
below. 

2. B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association, Van- 
couver, and Local 425 of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (engineer officers) (L.G., 
January p. 51). The text of the report is 
reproduced below. 

3. Canadian National Railways and Cana- 
dian National Railways Police Association 
(L.G., November 1964 p. 990). The texts 
of the reports are reproduced below. 


4. Canada Steamship Lines Limited and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (L.G., October 1964 p. 
882). The texts of the reports are reproduced 
below. 


Settlement after Strike after Board Procedure 


Quebecair Inc:, Rimouski, Que., ‘and 
International Association of Machinists 
(hostesses, flight agents and employees in the 
maintenance, traffic and operations depart- 
ments) HCL. Ge. December! 1964p, 1109): 
Stoppage of work occurred on December 17 
and employees returned to work on December 
18 following a settlement negotiated with 
the assistance of C. E. Poirier, Conciliation 
Officer. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association 


and 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 


Dear Mr. Minister: 


As directed by you, the undersigned held 
a series of meetings with the representatives 
of the B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association (the 
employers) and the Canadian Merchant Serv- 
ice Guild (the union). 

We were informed that the matters still 
in dispute between the parties related to: (1) 
wages, (2) annual vacations, (3) overtime, 
(4) strikes and lockouts, and (5) crew changes. 
Our efforts to reconcile the conflicting views 
of the parties on these issues were not suc- 
cessful. It has not been possible, as yet, for 
the parties to consummate a new collective 
agreement. 

In order to give the parties a fresh basis 
upon which to consummate a renewal of 
their collective agreement, we recommend 
that the new agreement should incorporate 
the following suggestions: 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Term of the Agreement—The term of the 
agreement would commence October 1, 1964, 
and remain in effect until September 30, 
1967. 


2. Wages—All classes of rates of pay given 
in the schedule for October 1, 1963 (con- 
tained in Section 21 (a) of the agreement of 


October 1, 1961) shall be raised in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


On ‘October 1,°1964, by 5 per cent. 


On April 1, 1965, by a further 4 per cent 
(that is, to 9 per cent above October 1963). 


On October 1, 1965, by a further 4 per 
cent (that is, to 13 per cent above October 
1963). 


On April 1, 1966, by a further 3 per cent 
(that is, to 16 per cent above October 1963). 


On October 1, 1966, by a further 3 per 
cent (that is to 19 per cent above October 
1963). 

On April 1, 1967, by a further 3 per cent 
(that is, to 22 per cent above October 1963). 


3. Annual Vacations—Effective January 1, 
1965, Officers shall be allowed three calendar 
weeks annual vacation for services during 
their sixth year and each succeeding year of 
service, and shall be allowed vacation pay of 
6% of gross wages earned during each such 
year. (It would be understood that the extra 
week would be taken in the sixth year). 

4. Overtime—In principle, the proposal is 
that, wherever hourly overtime rates are 
practicable, the industry should adopt, as 
from January 1, 1965, the time and one- 
half rate for all overtime compensation. 





During December, the Minister of Labour received the unanimous report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established to deal with a dispute between B.C. Towboat 
Owners’ Association, Vancouver, and Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of Dr. G. Neil Perry of Vancouver. He was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint recommendation of the other two, members, T. E. in 
Ellis, Q.C., and Jack MacKenzie, both of Vancouver, nominees of the Association and Guild, 


respectively. 
The text of the report is reproduced here. 
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Masters’ Overtime—Under Section 22(a) 
of the agreement of October 1, 1961, Masters 
receive a monthly flat-rate in compensation 
for excessive hours worked over and above 
regular watches while the vessel is at sea. We 
recommend that: Effective January 1, 1965, 
the Masters’ flat-rate become $54. 


In addition, starting January 1, 1965, 
Masters shall be considered eligible for 
hourly overtime compensation at the rate of 
time and one-half when their vessel—other 
than a harbour tug—is instructed by the 
company to perform in-port activities (such 
as yarding) and which requires the Master 
to work over and above his regular watches. 


Mates’ Overtime—The Mates’ overtime 
rate—already on an hourly basis—would be 
calculated on the time and one-half rate, 
starting January 1, 1965. 


Exclusion from  Overtime—The hourly 
Overtime provisions in the agreement shall 
not apply, and no hourly overtime payments 
shall be made for services rendered, when a 
vessel resumes its voyage after a lay over for 
periods in excess of 24 hours and broken 
watches have occurred. 


5. Strikes and Lockouts—No changes are 
suggested in the language of Section 3 in 
the October 1, 1961 agreement relating to 
strikes and lockouts. 


6. Crew Changes—Sections 21(c) and 
21(d) in the 1961 agreement shall be amend- 
ed by eliminating the present language and 
substituting the following provisions: 

Effective January 1, 1965, Officers being 
paid off the vessel shall be credited with 
wages earned and leave earned computed as 
of the exact time of quitting the vessel— 
rounded up to the end of the hour (e.g., leav- 
ing the vessel at 9.30 a.m., the crew would 
be credited with time up to 10:00 a.m.). 
Officers relieving the crew shall be credited 
with wages earned and leave earned as from 
the exact time of boarding the vessel— 
rounded back to the beginning of the hour 
(e.g. boarding the vessel at 9:30 a.m., the 
relieving crew would be credited with time 
back to 9:00 a.m.). 

In addition, between 2:00 a.m. and 4:00 
a.m., Officers quitting or boarding the vessel 
during crew changes shall be credited with 
two hours’ supplemental wages earned and 
leave earned. 


Yours faithfully, 
(Sed.) G. Neil Perry, 
Chairman. 
(Sed.) Leb. Ells; 
Member. 
(Sgd.) Jack MacKenzie, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association 
and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers 


December 21, 1964. 


Dear Mr. Minister: 


As directed by you, the undersigned held 
a series of meetings with the representatives 
of the B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association (the 
employers) and the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway, Transport and General Workers 
(the union). 

We were informed that the matters still 
in dispute between the parties related to (1) 
wages, (2) annual vacations, (3) overtime, 
(4) strikes and lockouts, and (5) crew 
changes. Our efforts to reconcile the con- 
flicting views of the parties on these issues 
were not successful. It has not been possible, 


as yet, for the parties to consummate a new 
collective agreement. 

In order to give the parties a fresh basis 
upon which to consummate a renewal of their 
collective agreement, we recommend that the 
new agreement should incorporate the follow- 
ing suggestions: 

1. Term of the Agreement—The term of 
the agreement would commence October 1, 
1964, and remain in effect until September 
30, 1967. | 

2. Wages—All classes of rates of pay given 
in the schedule for October 1, 1963 (con- 
tained in Section 20(a) of the agreement of 





During December, the Minister of Labour received the unanimous report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established to deal with a dispute between B.C. Towboat 


Owners’ Association, Vancouver, 
Transport and General Workers. 


and Local 425 of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 


The Board was under the chairmanship of Dr. G. Neil Perry of Vancouver. He was 


appointed by the Minister on the joint recommendation of the other two members, T. E. H. 
Ellis, Q.C., and Jack MacKenzie, both of Vancouver, nominees of the Association and 


Brotherhood, respectively. 
The text of the report is reproduced here. 
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October 1, 1961) shall be raised in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

On October 1, 1964, by 5 per cent. 

On April 1, 1965, by a further 4 per cent 
(that is, to 9 per cent above October 1963). 

On October 1, 1965, by a further 4 per 
cent (that is, to 13 per cent above October 
1963). 

On April 1, 1966, by a further 3 per cent 
(that is, to 16 per cent above October 1963). 

On October 1, 1966, by a further 3 per cent 
(that is, to 19 per cent above October 1963). 

Qn, April. 1,, 1967, by a further 3 per cent 
(that is, to 22 per cent above October 1963). 

3. Annual Vacations—Effective January 1, 
1965, Engineers shall be allowed three cal- 
endar weeks annual vacation for services dur- 
ing their sixth year and each succeeding year 
of service, and shall be allowed vacation pay 
of 6% of gross wages earned during each 
such year. (It would be understood that the 
extra week would be taken in the sixth year). 

4. Overtime—lIn principle, the proposal is 
that, wherever hourly overtime rates are 
practicable, the industry should adopt, as from 
January 1, 1965, the time and one-half rate 
for all overtime compensation. 

Engineers’ Overtime—Under Section 21(a) 
of the’ “agreement of October 1, 1961, 
Engineers receive a monthly flat-rate in com- 
pensation for excessive hours worked over 
and above regular watches while the vessel 
is at sea. We recommend that: Effective 
January 1, 1965, the Chief Engineers’ rate 
become $27.00, and the Second Engineers’ 
rate become $21.00. 

Engineers on One-engineer Vessels—It is 
recommended that, under Section 21 of the 
1961 agreement, provision should also be 
made to establish the eligibility of Engineers 
on one-engineer vessels to receive a monthly 
flat-rate for overtime. 

In particular, it is recommended that when 
the Engineer on a one-engineer vessel is re- 
quired to serve without regular watch duties 
but to be available at any time to respond to 


calls, he should be paid a monthly flat-rate 
appropriate to his rank. As from January 1, 
1965, the monthly flat-rate to be: for Chief 
Engineers, $27.00; and for Second Engineers, 
$21.00. 

Exclusion from  Overtime—The hourly 
overtime provisions in the Agreement shall 
not apply, and no hourly overtime payments 
shall be made for services rendered, when a 
vessel resumes its voyage after a lay-over for 
periods in excess of twenty-four hours and 
broken watches have occurred. 


5. Strikes and Lockouts—No changes are 
suggested in the language of Section 3 in 
the October 1, 1961, Agreement relating to 
Strikes and Lockouts. 


6. Crew Changes—Section 20(b) in the 
1961 agreement shall be amended by eliminat- 
ing the present language and substituting the 
following provisions: 

Effective January 1, 1965, Engineers being 
paid off the vessel shall be credited with wages 
earned and leave earned computed as of the 
exact time of quitting the vessel—rounded up 
to the end of the hour (e.g., leaving the ves- 
sel at 9:30 a.m. the crew would be credited 
with time up to 10:00 a.m.). Engineers reliev- 
ing the crew shall be credited with wages 
earned and leave earned as from the exact 
time of boarding the vessel—rounded back 
to the beginning of the hour (e.g., boarding 
the vessel at 9:30 a.m., the relieving Engineer 
would be credited with time back to 9:00 
a.m.). 

In addition, between 2:00 a.m. and 4:00 
a.m., Engineers quitting or boarding the 
vessel during crew changes shall be credited 
with two hours’ supplemental wages earned 
and leave earned. 


Yours faithfully, 
(Sed.) G. Neil Perry, 
Chairman. 


(Sods) 7h. A. Ellis, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) Jack MacKenzie, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian National Railways 


and 


Canadian National Railways Police Association 


CHAIRMAN’S REPORT 
As Chairman of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation appointed under the pro- 
visions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act in this matter, I 
submit the following report. 
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The Board was composed of: Raymond 
Barakett, Chairman; Dollard Dansereau, Q.C., 
nominee of the bargaining agent; R. V. 
Hicks, Q.C., nominee of the employer. 

The dispute affects approximately 417 em- 
ployees engaged as policemen across Canada. 


14} 


The parties made their representations to 
the Board at several hearings held in 
Montreal. 

After the union had presented its case, the 
company was called upon to do so. The com- 
pany refused to present its case, arguing that 
the memorandum of agreement between the 
company and the bargaining agent signed at 
Montreal on 19 May 1964 constituted a bind- 
ing agreement between the parties, with the 
result that there was no dispute before the 
Board, which consequently had no jurisdic- 
tion. 

After an adjournment the majority of the 
Board came to the conclusion that the Board 
had jurisdiction to hear this dispute, in view 
of the fact that it came within the terms of 
article 2(h) of the Act and the discretion 
of the Minister in virtue of article 17 of the 
Act was sufficiently wide to cover such a 
situation. 

After the Board rendered its decision con- 
cerning its jurisdiction, the company was in- 
vited to present its case, but refused to do SO, 
arguing that the agreement above mentioned 
was binding on the parties, that it had been 
negotiated in good faith between the parties, 
and that the whole bargaining process envis- 
aged by the Act would be damaged, if not 
completely destroyed, if the agreement were 
allowed to be set aside merely by a vote of 
the members of the bargaining agent, and the 
company was obliged to negotiate all over 
again. Consequently, the company refused to 
negotiate any further. 

The Board was thus presented with a situa- 
tion where the union had presented its case 
in favour of its demands, while at the same 
time repudiating the agreement of 19 May 
1964, whereas, on the other hand, the com- 
pany maintained that the agreement was 
binding, having been signed by the senior 
Officers of the bargaining agent, and that it 
would not negotiate any further or present 
any case before the Board. 

In view of the fact that the agreement of 
19 May 1964 was signed by the senior 
officers of the Bargaining Agent, with the 
Company, and that such agreement was un- 
conditional, as appears from the agreement it- 
self, together with the fact that the Company 
refuses to re-open negotiations and to pre- 
sent a case before the Board, I am of the 
opinion that the only recommendation which 
the Board can make under the circumstances 
is that the parties should follow the terms of 





the said agreement. I do not think that the 
Board should recommend more than what 
the executive of the Bargaining Agent 
accepted in the said agreement. 


Respectfully submitted. 
Montreal, 29 December 1964. 


(Sgd.) Raymond Barakett, 
Chairman. 


REPORT OF COMPANY NOMINEE 


These proceedings concern the renewal of 
the agreement between the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways Police Association and Cana- 
dian National Railways which expired 
December 30, 1963. Following notice of 
amendment, the parties met September 10, 
1963 to commence their negotiations. At this 
meeting the bargaining committee represent- 
ing the union was asked if it had authority to 
conclude a settlement with the Railway and 
upon being advised that the bargaining com- 
mittee lacked such authority, the Railway re- 
quested the committee to obtain authority in 
order that constructive bargaining could take 
place. 

At the subsequent meeting held in early 
May 1964, under the auspices of the con- 
ciliation officer, Mr. Hedley Abbott of the 
Railway (Assistant Manager, Labour Rela- 
tions), upon asking the Association’s bar- 
gaining committee specifically whether it had 
authority to consummate an agreement, was 
assured that it now had such authority. 

It is pertinent to quote from Mr. Abbott’s 
evidence in this regard, “One of the things 
I made sure of was that if good faith bar- 
gaining was to take place at the table, the 
people concerned must have a mandate. I 
stressed it at least four times and I was 
assured it was so.” This evidence was not 
questioned, let alone refuted, by the officers 
of the Association. 

As a result, the Railway made an offer for 
settlement, which was accepted by the bar- 
gaining committee of the association and 
incorporated into an agreement entered into 
under date of May 19, 1964. This agreement, 
which was executed on behalf of the Associa- 
tion by five of its duly authorized Officers, did 
not contain any qualification regarding its 
ratification by the membership of the 
Association. 

Subsequently, the conciliation officer con- 
vened a further meeting of the parties follow- 
ing failure of the membership of the Associa- 


_ During December, the Minister of Labour received the report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established to deal with a dispute between the Canadian National Rail- 
ways and the Canadian National Railways Police Association. Each member of the Board 


-made a separate report. 


The Board was under the chairmanship of Raymond Barakett of Montreal. He was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of a joint recommendation from the other two 


members of the Board, R. V. H 


icks, Q.C., of Toronto and Dollard Dansereau, Q.C., of 


Montreal, nominees of the company and union, respectively. 


The reports are reproduced here. 
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tion to ratify the agreement. The bargaining 
representatives of the Railway took the posi- 
tion that a settlement had been reached on 
the strength of the assurances of the Associa- 
tion’s representatives that they had authority 
to conclude a settlement and that, accord- 
ingly, the Railway was not prepared to 
renegotiate the terms of the settlement as 
contained in the agreement of May 19, 1964. 

During the hearings of the Board, the 
Association put in extensive evidence in sup- 
port of its additional demands on the basis 
that it was not committed to the agreement 
of May 19, 1964. The Railway contended 
that the agreement was valid and legally 
binding upon both parties and it was, there- 
fore, beyond the Board’s jurisdiction to enter- 
tain additional changes as requested by the 
Association. The Railway also submitted that 
in any event there was an overriding prin- 
ciple of good faith inherent in the dispute 
before the Board inasmuch as the Railway 
had been induced to make its final offer for 
settlement by the repeated assurances of the 
Association’s bargaining committee that it had 
full authority to conclude a settlement. The 
Railway stressed the untenable position in 
which it would find itself if, in view of its 
relations with some 35 other unions under 
some 170 collective agreements, it were 
placed in the position of having to reopen a 
contract settlement. 


While the matter of this Board’s juris- 
diction to deal with the validity of the Agree- 
ment of May 19, 1964 was placed in issue 
before us, it does not appear necessary to 
deal with it per se because of the somewhat 
more fundamental problem flowing from the 
circumstances surrounding the negotiations. 
There can be no question but that the Rail- 
way made “every reasonable effort to con- 
clude a renewal or revision” of the previous 
agreement with the Association in conformity 
with the obligations contained in Section 
15(a) of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. Having sought and ob- 
tained assurances from the Association’s bar- 
gaining committee that it had authority to 
settle the agreement, the Railway in good 
faith made its offer, which was accepted by 
the officers of the Association and incor- 
porated into a formal agreement bearing their 
signatures. To allow one party to negotiations 
to use the conciliation process as an instru- 
ment to obtain still further concessions after 
having induced the other party to make an 
offer for settlement, to which it had also com- 
mitted itself, would destroy all confidence in 
the collective bargaining process. For this 
Board to condone the repudiation of the settle- 
ment arrived at under the special circum- 
stances in these negotiations would be to 
vitiate the principle of good faith which is 
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implicit in the bargaining process as con- 
templated under the Act. 

Accordingly, it is my opinion that this 
Board should not recommend any variation of 
the agreement of May 19, 1964 as entered into 
between the Canadian National Railways 
Police Association and Canadian National 
Railways. Rather, I would strongly recom- 
mend that such agreement constitute complete 
settlement of this dispute, in view of the 
important principles underlying these negotia- 
tions and their bearing upon the future rela- 
tions between the parties. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated this 24th day of December, 1964. 
(Sed..) “Re Vo Hicks, 
Member. 


REPORT OF UNION NOMINEE 


In the matter of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act and a dispute 
between the Canadian National Railways, 
employer, and the Canadian National Rail- 
ways Police Association, bargaining agent 
for the employees, I was appointed 
a member of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation on September 8, 1964, on the 
recommendation of the bargaining agent and, 
in accordance with the Act and my oath of 
office, I have the honor to report as follows. 

The employer has chosen to deny the Board 
its jurisdiction and to contest your appoint- 
ment of the Board. After consideration and 
consultation with the other members of the 
Board, here was my report to Mr. Raymond 
Barakett, chairman of the Board, on that 
preliminary objection of the employer. 

“As to the jurisdiction of the present Board 
of Arbitration, I wish to recall that we are 
not empowered to pronounce on the validity 
of the so-called Agreement of May 19th, 
1964. This is the task of other tribunals, if 
necessary. With regards to the Board, we 
have to consider only our appointment by 
the Minister in accordance with section 17 
of the Act. 

“The definition of dispute (section 2h) cer- 
tainly includes the difficulties between the 
employer and the employees in this arbitra- 
tion. Were it not for the above Agreement, 
no one would dispute that. 

“Since we are not authorized to pronounce 
on the validity of such Agreement and con- 
sidering also the discretionary power of the 
Minister to nominate the present Board, I 
fail to see how such Board can rule itself 
without jurisdiction and hence out of exist- 
ence, once properly appointed and sworn. 

“Consequently, it is my opinion that the 
Board has to carry on according to the Act 
and report in the end to the proper authorities 
as if the above agreement were itself in- 
existent.” 
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The employer, although informed of the 
majority opinion of the Board on that ques- 
tion, persisted in refusing to present any 
evidence. Consequently, the Board received 
ex parte evidence from the bargaining agent 
only. Under reserve of my opinion as to the 
competency of the Board to pronounce on 
the validity of the alleged contract between 
the employer and the bargaining agent, may 
I state: 


1. That the employer admittedly knew 
about section 4 of Article 5 of the Constitu- 
tion and General Rules of the Canadian 
National Railways Police Association. The 
employer should not be amazed that the 
alleged contract he relies upon is not binding 
unless and until ratified by the members of 
the Association. 


2. As set in exhibit U-39, the employer 
implicitly admitted the alleged contract had 
to be ratified by the members of the Associa- 
tion and he never tried to enforce it by pay- 
ing the employees the increased salary. 


3. The employer has filed its proposal 
before the Board, thus implicitly waiving its 
so-called acquired rights. 


4. The Act concerning Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation, according to the 
employer, should be interpreted with a view 
on equity. In fact, the employer’s representa- 
tives have invoked equity to set aside what 
they termed bad faith on the part of the 
representatives of the bargaining agent. My 
humble opinion is to the effect that equity 
will better be served by a frank and co- 
operative study of the conditions of employ- 
ment as they exist compared to what they 
should be, than by relying on the misunder- 
standing which led to the signature of the 
alleged contract. 


Since the employer persisted in refusing to 
give any evidence whatsoever before the 
Board, it is my contention that the latter has 
nevertheless to report on the evidence as iS, 
to wit the evidence brought forward by the 
bargaining agent who bears no responsibility 
for the lack of co-operation shown by the 
employer. 

I therefore respectfully submit that the 
Board recommend on each and every one of 
the matters in dispute. 


The bargaining agent has substituted, in 
its draft agreement, the word policeman for 
the word employee. Since the bargaining 
agent waived all opposition to use the word 
employee, the text of the existing agreement 
should remain unchanged as to the use of 
the word employee instead of policeman. To 
summarize articles 1, 2 and 3 of the em- 
ployer’s offer should be inscribed as set in 
the future contract. 
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As to article 3 of the bargaining agent’s 
draft agreement, corresponding to article 4 
of the employer’s offer and concerning rates 
of pay, I respectfully submit that exhibit U-41 
should first retain our attention. The Cana- 
dian Pacific Railways has readily offered, 
without compulsion, for like services, salaries 
averaging almost $1,000 a year more. The 
Montreal Harbour Board has followed suit; 
their salaries are, in certain cases, higher 
than those paid by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
ways for police services. In good faith and 
in equity, one feels that the employer in the 
present case can not rely on a disputed agree- 
ment and legal technicalities to impose upon 
its police force salaries considerably lower 
than those afforded by its competitors. 

Exhibit U-8 shows that the City of Van- 
couver pays as high as $6132 for services 
required by the employer in the present case 
for $4320. The maximum salary desired by 
the bargaining agent for such services in the 
present case, is still $150 less than what is 
paid in Vancouver. 

Exhibit U-9 and others give most illustra- 
tive data, undisputed by the employer and 
extracted from reliable sources, which show 
that the members of the bargaining agent are 
asking, in article 3 of their draft agreement, 
equalization only with their fellow workers 
for other public authorities. 

I suggest, therefore, that the rates of pay 
offered by the employer in article 4 of its 
proposed agreement be set aside; most of 
them show, for the next three years, a total 
increase of less than 15% divided in yearly 
intervals. If such rates of pay were allowed, 
the members of the bargaining agent would 
receive, during the next three years, almost 
20% less than their fellow workers at the 
Canadian Pacific Railways. 

Since the employer has offered no contra- 
dictory evidence, we depend on the ssta- 
tistical data given the Board by the bargain- 
ing agent. I conclude therefore that, mutatis 
mutandis, the members of the bargaining 
agent are entitled to compensation equal to 
that of the Canadian Pacific Railways police 
and recommend an increase of 20% based 
on the present rates of pay (see Appendix). 
Article 4-3 of the employer’s proposed agree- 
ment computes the hourly rate for a monthly 
rated employee by dividing the monthly rate 
by 174. I wish to state that 40 hours a week 
for 52 weeks add up to 2080 working hours 
per year. If 2080 be divided by 12, we come 
to 173.33. I fail to see why the employer 
should take advantage of the fraction to 
impose division at 174 while the advantage 
of the fraction, according to calculation, 
should go rather to the employee. Therefore, 
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I propose that the figure 174 be replaced by 
173. One has to bear in mind the weight 
technicalities carry with the employer in the 
present case. 


As to article 4 paragraph 1 of the bargain- 
ing agent’s draft agreement, corresponding to 
article 5 of the agreement proposed by the 
employer, the latter having failed to show 
contradictory evidence and in view of exhibits 
U-22, U-33, U-24 and U-25, I recommend 
that the bargaining agent’s demand be 
granted. The same exhibits demonstrate that 
article 4 paragraph 5 of the same draft agree- 
ment is to be awarded. The evidence has 
shown that police officers throughout the 
country, because they are required to wear a 
uniform, are given benefits such as those 
mentioned in both those paragraphs of article 
4. 


On article 5 paragraph 3, sub-paragraph d 
(without corresponding paragraph) of the 
bargaining agent’s draft agreement, I suggest 
we add the words: Except in cases of emer- 
gency, and thereafter accept the demand. 


As to article 5 paragraph 4 of the bargain- 
ing agent’s draft agreement, corresponding to 
article 6 paragraph 4 of the agreement pro- 
posed by the employer, exhibits U-26 and 
U-27 will convince any one that overtime 
should be paid at one and one half the 
regular rate. This applies also to article 6, all 
paragraphs, corresponding to the employer’s 
article 7, all paragraphs. However, on para- 
graph 4 of article 6 I would recommend two 
hours, as in article 7 paragraph 4 of the 
agreement proposed by the employer. I see 
no evidence to implement such a modification 
of the statu quo. The same applies to article 
7 paragraph 1 of the bargaining agent’s draft 
agreement. The proposition made by the 
employer favors the employee and no evi- 
dence allows us to go beyond. 


I feel that no satisfactory evidence was 
made in support of paragraph 12 of article 8 
of the bargaining agent’s draft agreement. 
Also, as proposed by the employer in para- 
graph 13 of article 9, the matter pertains to 
good management and should be left to the 
discretion of the employee. 

The bargaining agent, in his article 9 para- 
graph 1, demands nine days as statutory holi- 
days. Exhibit U-22 shows the general 
practice and this demand should be granted. 
Although there is no such evidence before 
the Board, I have been told that the Federal 
Government considers nine days is statutory 
holidays for Canada, in the Labour Code 
presently under study. 


However, I still fail to understand why the 
bargaining agent insists on article 9 para- 
graph 2. Owing to unsatisfactory evidence, 
at least for the undersigned, I am inclined 
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to maintain the statu quo on that question. 
It has also been declared by the bargaining 
agent in front of the Board that section 10 
paragraph 2 of their draft agreement should 
be deleted. Also the bargaining agent seem- 
ingly accepts without discussion article 12 
paragraph 1 of the employer’s proposed 
agreement and article 12 paragraph 9. 


As to the demand made by the bargaining 
agent in paragraphs 10 and 11 of their article 
11, I am of the opinion that such demand be 
refused. This appears to me the exclusive right 
of the management. Also I am convinced 
that article 13 of the agreement proposed by 
the employer, including all paragraphs of 
the said article 13, should be accepted because 
there was no evidence against them and also 
because they appear to me the exclusive right 
of the management, provided seniority be 
respected where competency is equal. 

The bargaining agent, in paragraph 1 of 
article 16 of its draft agreement, wishes to 
maintain the statu quo. It is the employer who 
wishes to amend the former article 16 para- 
graph 1. Since the employer has offered no 
evidence, I fail to see the reasons for any 
modification. 


I think article 18 paragraph 2 of the bar- 
gaining agent’s draft agreement should be 
re-written to add: transportation for them- 
selves and for dependent members of their 
families. But instead of 48 hours prior and 
48 after arrival, I would grant 24 hours 
prior and 24 hours after arrival. One has to 
remember there are only five working days 
per week and thus four days equal almost 
a week. 

Article 19 paragraph 5 of the draft agree- 
ment should read as follows: Deductions 
shall commence on the payroll after the first 
month of service, or to that effect. I see no 
reason why union dues should not be paid 
for the first six months if the employee so 
wishes. 

The bargaining agent has accepted, in 
front of the Board, article 21 paragraphs 1 
and 2 in preference to their article 20 con- 
cerning Health and Welfare. But the bar- 
gaining agent insists, and I am of their 
opinion, that paragraphs 3, 4, 5, 62/7" S°and 
9 of such article 20 be accepted by the 
employer. Exhibits U-30, U-31, U-32, U-34 
and U-38 show what is the known practice of 
most employers in like cases. 

Since the hearing on salaries and rates 
of pay was ex parte, I feel the contract should 
not be for more than two years. The em- 
ployer has taken a stand which deprived the 
Board of evidence that would have been use- 
ful and which should be made known at the 
first opportunity most contracts for like 
services are for a duration of two years only. 
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ARTICLE 4. RATES OF PAY 
4.1 Eight-Hour Basis 1-1-64 to 1-1-66 


Monthly Yearly 
Constables: 1st year ...... 376.80 4,521.60 
2nd eyears,.a-, 408.00 4,896.00 
After 2 years 477.60 a hada 
Patrol Sergeants— 
After one year .......... 496.80 5,961.60 
4.2 Unassigned Hours 
Constables: 1st year ........ 392.40 4,708.80 
2nd year .... 435.60 5t227 320 
After 2 years 496.80 5,961.60 
Sergeants— 
Ajtervone -Vear <...2:\0) 513.60 6;123-20 


Compared to the CNR salaries awarded, 
the CPR salaries are as follows: 


Constabizs18t, Neat iw..:.coeaen 4,680.00 
DUG Veal esd pe, eee 4,920.00 
STOVER Tes te eee 5,160.00 
A) VCO Te sconce oases 5,560.00 
SOs VOG lear te ae 5,700.00 
NSCLC COMES eS VCATec chor. ite. teres 6,180.00 
ZN VEOU ina cats. cox 6,180.00 
SLORVEATT. utxe ee Neon 6,240.00 


Article 22 and 23 are usual in contracts of 
this nature. 

Finally, I feel that retroactivity should be 
granted to the date of expiration of the 
previous contract. The delays are not to be 
imputed to the employees more than the 
employer. There is an alleged contract which 
the employer believes valid; nevertheless the 
employer has seen fit not to give the em- 
ployees the increased salary therein provided. 
That shows the employer is not that con- 
vinced such contract is valid; it also shows 
the employer expects the retroactivity sought 
by the bargaining agent. 


(Sgd.) Dollard Dansereau, Q.C. 


APPENDIX 


A constable promoted to the rank of Patrol 
Sergeant keeps the same salary for the first 
year and receives the salary of the Patrol 
Sergeant one year after his promotion. The 
same system applies to a constable who is 
promoted Sergeant on unassigned hours. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canada Steamship Lines Limited 
and 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 


As Chairman of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation appointed under the pro- 
visions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act in this matter, I 
submit the following report. 

The Board was composed of: Raymond 
Barakett, Chairman, Ross Drouin, Q.C., 
nominee of the employees, Phil Cutler, 
nominee of the bargaining agent. 

The dispute affects approximately 725 em- 
ployees of the company’s package freight 
division who are engaged in loading and un- 
loading freight at the company’s terminals at 
Quebec City, Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, 
Sarnia, Windsor, Port Arthur and Fort Wil- 
liam. 

The parties made their representations to 
the Board at several hearings held in 
Montreal. 


The union’s demands concern fourteen 
separate matters, which will be discussed in- 
dividually below. In making these demands, 
the union has argued that the scale of wages 
by the longshoremen should serve as a basis 
for the Board’s award, and not the previous 
awards granted to the railways, particularly 
in the agreement reached this year. The 
union has also argued that the company is 
prospering and that the employees should 
participate in such prosperity. 

Briefly, the company has replied that the 
proper and traditional basis for comparison 
to determine the wage increases to be 
awarded to the employees should be the rail- 
way award, and not the scale of wages 
earned by the longshoremen. The company 
further points out that although the company 
as a whole is prospering, if one takes into 


a ESS EE Oe ST ee 
. _ During December, the Minister of Labour received the report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established to deal with a dispute between Canada Steamship Lines 
Limited and Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 


Station Employees. 


Each member of the Board made a separate report. 
_ The Board was under the chairmanship of Raymond Barakett of Montreal. He was ap- 
pointed by the Minister in the absence of a joint recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers of the Board, Ross Drouin, Q.C., of Quebec City, and Phil Cutler of Montreal, nominees 


of the company and union, respectively. 
The reports are reproduced here. 
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account all of its subsidiaries, this is not the 
case with the package freight division. 

The question of what standard should be 
used, whether the awards to railway workers 
or the scale of wages of longshoremen, in 
aiding the Board to arrive at an award is an 
important one, but I do not think that the 
Board has been furnished with sufficient 
evidence on this particular point to arrive at 
a specific recommendation, as to what should 
be used in future bargaining. Thus, I think 
that for the time being, the Board should con- 
sider both the award given to the railway 
workers this year, and the present scale of 
wages of the longshoremen, when it makes 
its recommendations. 

Bearing in mind that it is the primary duty 
of the Board to bring the parties to the 
dispute to a settlement, by recommendations 
which induce settlement, when a settlement 
cannot be arrived at directly before the 
Board, I hereby recommend the following, 
as most likely to bring about a conciliation 
between the parties: 

1. Wage Increase 

Demand of bargaining agent: “Effective 
April 16, 1964, all rates of pay covering 
hourly and monthly rated positions shall be 
increased by 50¢ per hour.” 

Effective April 15, 1964, a general increase 
of 10¢ an hour, with an additional increase of 
10¢ an hour effective April 15, 1965, and a 
final increase of 10¢ an hour effective April 
15, 1966, on the basis of a three-year agree- 
ment, retroactive to the expiry of the last 
agreement, are recommended. 

2. Night Work 

Demand of bargaining agent: “Time and 
one half shall be paid to all employees for 
-work performed after 6:00 p.m.” 

I recommend that time and one half be 
paid to all employees for work performed 
after the completion of their day shift, but 
-without retroactive effect. 

3. Sunday Work 

Demand of bargaining agent: “Double 
time shall be paid for all work performed on 
Sundays.” 

I recommend that time and one half should 
be paid, as has been the agreement in the 
past. 

4. Saturday Work 

Demand of bargaining agent: “Time and 
one half shall be paid for all work performed 
on Saturdays.” I recommend that time and 
one half be paid for work on Saturday, but 
without retroactive effect. 

5. Statutory Holidays 

Demand of bargaining agent: “Time and 
one half shall be paid for work performed on 
statutory holidays.” 

I think that the company’s position of pay- 
ing double time for work performed on 
statutory holidays should be maintained. 
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6. Work Through Periods 

Demand of bargaining agent: “All em- 
ployees required to work through meal 
periods shall be paid for at the rate of double 
time until relieved.” 

Again I consider that the company’s posi- 
tion of paying time and one half for work 
performed through meal periods should be 
maintained. 

7. Guaranteed Pay 

Demand of bargaining agent: “The com- 
pany shall initiate a system of guaranteed 
annual earnings.” 

I do not think that a system of guaranteed 
annual earnings should be instituted for the 
time being. 

8. Minimum Work Hours 

Demand of bargaining agent: “A minimum 
of five hours shall be paid for any or all 
work calls.” 

I do not recommend any change on this 
point, the present position to be maintained. 
9. Vacation with Pay 

Demand of bargaining agent: “The vaca- 


tion with pay clauses to be amended as fol- 
lows: 


After one season’s service .............. one week 
After two seasons’ service ............ two weeks 
After ten seasons’ service .......... three weeks 


After fifteen seasons’ service .... four weeks.” 


I would recommend that the bargaining 
agent’s demand concerning vacation with pay 
should be granted as follows: 


After one season’s service .............. one week 
After two seasons’ service ............ two weeks 
After ten seasons’ service .......... three weeks 


After fifteen seasons’ service .... four weeks. 


10. Call Hours 

Demand of bargaining agent: “7:00 p.m. 
to be the last call covering all lower lake 
ports.” I do not recommend that the bargain- 
ing agent’s demand should be granted in this 
case. 


11. Pension Fund 

Demand of bargaining agent: “The com- 
pany’s pension plan to be reopened in order 
to cover all employees within the terms of 
the existing agreement and a system worked 
out whereby an employee could recover 
coverage for his last 13 years of service.” 


This has turned out to be one of the most 
important points raised during representa- 
tions before the Board. Both parties are in 
agreement that a pension fund should be in- 
stituted. However, there are serious differences 
as to the modality of implementing such a 
benefit. On the one hand, the bargaining 
agent demands that the present Canada 
Steamship Lines pension fund be thrown 
open to include the employees affected by this 
dispute. The company’s position is that this 
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is not possible, because it will affect the 
acquired rights of those who have for many 
years been members of the presently existing 
plan. 

I would therefore recommend that within 
a delay of 30 days from the submission of 
this report, each of the parties shall engage 
reputable actuarial firms for the purpose of 
studying the following alternatives: 

a) That the present pension plan be ex- 
tended to the employees affected by this 
dispute, provided that the acquired rights of 
those employees who already participate are 
not affected, or: 

b) If, after the submission of the actuarial 
reports within a further delay of 30 days 
after that above mentioned, it is found that 
the throwing open of the present pension 
plan is not feasible, that a new pension plan 
be instituted whereby the contributions of 
the company and the employees will be joint 
and equal, and on the same basis as those 
made in acordance with the plan already 
existing. This plan would be effective and 
applied as from January 1, 1966. 

One of the two above mentioned alterna- 
tive plans should be implemented, I recom- 
mend, by January 1, 1966, after the above 
mentioned actuarial studies have been sub- 
mitted and examined. 

12. Sick Leave 

Demand of the bargaining agent: “The 
company shall grant to each employee one 
day sick leave per month, same to be accumu- 
lative for a two-year period.” 

I do not recommend that the bargaining 
agent’s demand be granted. 


13. Family Bereavement 

Demand of the bargaining agent: “For a 
bereavement within the direct family, em- 
ployee shall be granted three days leave with 
pay.” 

I do not think that the bargaining agent’s 
demand should be granted. 


14. Ocean Freighters 

Demand of the bargaining agent: “When 
ocean freighters are being handled at the 
CSL docks, the employees shall be paid the 
Same rates as that paid to deep sea em- 
ployees.” 

I do not think that the bargaining agent’s 
demand should be granted. 

The other demands, such as compensation 
for injury, new positions or vacancies, 
temporary transfer, delayed work, piling bag 
commodities and qualifying periods, the 
union stated that it was not pressing for the 
moment. Consequently, I am not giving any 
consideration to these points. 


Respectfully submitted. 
Montreal, 30 November 1964. 


(Sgd.) R. Barakett, 
Chairman. 
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UNION NOMINEE’S REPORT 


The dispute concerned fourteen (14) 
separate points, and as to whether these 
points should be included in a collective 
labour agreement between the parties, to be 
renewed for an ensuing term. 

After having heard the parties, examined 
the various documents, deliberated with the 
fellow-members of this Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation, the undersigned sub- 
mits the following award. 


1. Wage Increase 


The bargaining agent sought before this 
Board that: “Effective April 16, 1964, all 
rates of pay covering hourly and monthly 
rated positions shall be increased by 50¢ per 
hour.” 

The bargaining agent succeeded in part 
to prove the justification for a general wage 
increase. There is no doubt that the follow- 
ing factors should be taken into consideration 
in recommending a wage increase: 


(a) Wage rate comparisons with others 
doing similar work; 

(b) The pattern of increases in industry 
generally, since the last negotiations between 
the parties for the already expired term of 
the collective labour agreement; 


(c) The financial position of the employer, 
including the ability to pay and sustain wage 
rate increases; 


(d) The seasonal nature of the industry 
which curbs the annual earnings of those 
represented by the bargaining agent. 


Having taken all of the above factors into 
consideration, and more particularly having 
examined Exhibit C-2—Annual Report 1963, 
Canada Steamship Lines—the following is 
recommended as being part of this award: 


(a) 25¢ an hour general increase, retro- 
active to the expiry date of the last term of 
the collective labour agreement; 


(b) An additional 10¢ an hour general in- 
crease effective April 15, 1965; 


(c) A further 10¢ an hour general wage 
increase effective April 15, 1966. 


These general wage rate increases amount- 
ing to a total of 45¢ an hour shall be applied 
as indicated above on all rates of pay cover- 
ing hourly and monthly rated positions. 


For this purpose, it is recommended that 
the parties enter into a three-year agreement, 
expiring on April 14, 1967. Such a collective 
labour agreement term can bring about 
stability in the industry, can take into con- 
sideration the fact that one (1) year of the 
term will have already expired for seasonal 
purposes, and can permit the necessary 45¢ 
an hour wage increase to be spread over a 
three-part period. 
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2. Night Work 

The bargaining agent sought: “Time and 
one half shall be paid to all employees for 
work performed after 6:00 p.m..” 

This part of the award holds that the bar- 
gaining agent has fully sustained its position 
on “night work” and this condition should 
be made part of the collective labour agree- 
ment for the next term, but without retro- 
active effect. 

3. Sunday Work 

The bargaining agent sought: “Double 
time shall be paid for all work performed on 
Sundays.” 

The bargaining agent has fully sustained 
this demand, and as with the previous point 
these conditions have become part of a 
general pattern in industry. 

This part of the award holds that Sunday 
work as demanded by the bargaining agent 
be included in the collective labour agreement, 
but without retroactive effect. 

4. Saturday Work 

The bargaining agent sought: “Time and 
one half shall be paid for all work performed 
on Saturdays.” 

The bargaining agent has sustained this 
demand before the Board, and this demand 
as well is in conformity with the general pat- 
tern in industry. 

This part of the award grants this demand 
of the bargaining agent, but without retro- 
active effect. 

5. Statutory Holidays 

The bargaining agent sought: “Time and 
one half shall be paid for work performed 
on statutory holidays.” 

It is obvious that when a statutory holiday 
is paid without being worked, an employee is 
entitled to more than single time, and there- 
fore, to time and one half payment when 
called upon to work on recognized statutory 
holidays. 

This part of the award grants this demand 
of the bargaining agent, but without retro- 
active effect. 

6. Work Through Periods 

The bargaining agent sought: “All em- 
ployees required to work through meal periods 
shall be paid for at the rate of double time 
until relieved.” 

This demand as well was sustained by the 
proof and argument heard, and such demand 
is granted in this part of the award so that 
such “double time” shall be paid, based on 
prevailing rates as they take effect, but with- 
out retroactive provision. 

7. Guaranteed Pay 

The bargaining agent sought: “The com- 
pany shall initiate a system of guaranteed 
annual earnings.” 

The bargaining agent did not sustain suf- 
ficiently this demand, for these purposes. How- 
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ever, because of the complex situation that 
arises in any system of guaranteed annual 
earnings, this demand is referred back to 
the parties for further consideration and 
negotiation. 

8. Minimum Work Hours 

The bargaining agent sought: “A minimum 
of five hours shall be paid for any or all 
work calls.” 

It is part of this award that this demand be 
granted as being the equivalent of one-half 
(4) day’s pay. True, in many instances the 
minimum calls for four (4) hours to be paid, 
but this usually occurs in industries where 
four (4) hours is the equivalent of one-half 
(4+) day’s pay, due to the established eight 
(8) hours work day. In this instance, we are 
dealing with a ten (10) hour work day. 

9. Vacation with Pay 

The bargaining agent sought: “The vaca- 
tion with pay clauses to be amended as 
follows: 


After one season’s Service .............. one week 
After two seasons’ service .......0.-+: two weeks 
After ten seasons’ service ........ three weeks 


After fifteen seasons’ service .... four weeks.” 


It is this part of the award that the above 
vacation with pay be granted as being in 
conformity with the general pattern and trend 
in industry. 

10. Call Hours 

The bargaining agent sought: “7.00 p.m. to 
be the last call covering all lower lake 
ports.” 

This demand was fully explained and sus- 
tained, and it is this part of the award to 
grant the demand as made. 


11. Pension Fund 

The bargaining agent sought: “The com- 
pany’s pension plan to be reopened in order 
to cover all employees within the terms of 
the existing agreement and a system worked 
out whereby an employee could recover 
coverage for his last thirteen (13) years of 
service.” 

It was made abundantly clear before this 
Board that the company cannot maintain for 
long a situation where, within the same bar- 
gaining unit, there are two classes of em- 
ployees—some employees are covered in a 
pension fund and others are not, and the lat- 
ter are not given the opportunity to become 
covered. 

There is here no intention to apportion or 
fix the blame for this situation having taken 
place over a period of past years. Suffice to 
say that the company is duly bound to treat 
all employees within an established bargaining 
unit on the same equitable basis. 

It is most urgent, and it is this part of the 
award that the present pension plan be re- 
opened so that it cover all employees in this 
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bargaining unit, and that a system be worked 
out whereby past service can be recovered, 
up to and including thirteen (13) years of 
service. 


12. Sick Leave 

The bargaining agent sought: “The com- 
pany shall grant to each employee one day 
sick leave per month, same to be accumula- 
tive for a two year period.” 

The bargaining agent has not sustained this 
point. The undersigned furthermore remains 
in doubt as to whether this demand, if 
granted, would not conflict with the present 
welfare plan. In any event, because of 
the benefits now granted under the welfare 
plan, to grant sick leave as demanded 
might make the welfare plan an impossibility 
from an actuarial point of view. 

It is this part of the award that this de- 
mand not be granted. 


13. Family Bereavement 

The bargaining agent sought: “For a 
bereavement within the direct family, em- 
ployees shall be granted three days leave with 
pay.” 

It is obvious that this point is insignificant 
as a cost item. On the other hand, such a 
demand, once granted, is of great benefit to 
the bereaved employee. 


It is this part of the award that this de- 
mand be granted as being part of the general 
pattern and tendency in the industry. 

14. Ocean Freighters 

The bargaining agent sought: “When ocean 
freighters are being handled at the Col 
docks, the employees shall be paid the same 
Tates as that paid to deep sea employees.” 


The undersigned hereby rejects this point, 
having already stated the recommendations 
for a general wage increase. In fact, employees 
Should be paid for the work performed in 
industry, and not whether such work is per- 
formed for lake freighters or ocean freighters. 


In any event, the proof appears to indicate 
that this matter is somewhat academic be- 
cause of the infrequency of the occurrence 
where ocean freighters are being handled by 
this bargaining unit. 

The above constitutes the award as sub- 
mitted by the undersigned, with appreciation 
for Mr. Frank H. Hall and those who assisted 
him in presenting the case for the bargaining 
agent, and equal appreciation to Mr. William 
Dunkerley and those who assisted him in 
presenting the case of the employer. 
Appreciation is also expressed for theeco- 
operation of my colleagues, Messrs. Barakett 
and Drouin, in these efforts. 

Montreal, November 27, 1964. 


(Sed.) Ph. Cutler, 
Member. 
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COMPANY NOMINEE’S REPORT 


As nominee for the company appointed 
thereat on a Board of Conciliation constituted 
under the provisions of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act in the 
above captioned matter, I submit the follow- 
ing report: 

In the course of a number of hearings, the 
parties submitted their views, both verbally 
with supporting exhibits and written sub- 
missions. 

Following these proceedings, I met with 
the Chairman, Raymond Barakett, Esq., and 
Mr. Phil Cutler, nominee of the bargaining 
agent, but unfortunately these meetings failed 
to result in reaching a unanimous or majority 
agreement on the subject matter submitted 
to us. 

Although some 14 separate demands were 
made by the union, it would appear that the 
two main points were the ones related to wage 
increases and the establishment of a pension 
fund. Though I intended to touch on all 14 
points raised before the Board, I deemed it 
advisable to elaborate to a greater extent and 
firstly on the demands for wage increases and 
the pension plan. 


1. Wage Increase 

For a two-year contract, the union sug- 
gested before this Board that: “Effective April 
16, 1964, all rates of pay covering hourly 
and monthly rated positions shall be increased 
by 50¢ per hour.” 

In past negotiations and contract renewals, 
it had been an accepted practice for the 
parties to recognize for wage increases the 
pattern set by the railways. 

As a matter of fact, when the 1958 con- 
tract was being negotiated, the parties had 
agreed to await the outcome of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Justice H. F. Thompson. 
The reservation which was made at the time 
was to the effect that any increases would be 
retroactive to the beginning of the navigation 
season. It is noteworthy that past increases, 
namely those granted in former contracts, 
were always somewhat similar to those of 
the railways. As a case in point, I refer you 
to a Memorandum of Agreement, filed as 
exhibit No. 3 and signed by the same parties 
on July 26, 1963, which provides for an in- 
crease of $0.06 per hour, applicable to the 
1963 navigation season. 

Furthermore in the same line of thought, 
I wish to draw your attention to the unani- 
mous award of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation headed by H. Carl Goldenberg, 
Q.C., as chairman, and submitted to the 
Minister of Labour on March 37H 1959) 
Here again, we see that it had been a practice 
of the parties over a period of years to follow 
the wage settlement between the railways 
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and their non-operating employees and for 
ready reference I quote in part the award as 
follows: 

It has been the practice of the parties over a 
period of years to follow the wage settlements 
between the railways and their non-operating 
employees. The recent railway settlement, signed 
on November 26th, 1958, provided in effect for 
an increase of 14¢ per hour, of which 4¢ was to 
be retroactive to January Ist, 1958, a further 3% 
to be effective on September Ist, 1958, and 3% 
to be effective on April 1st, 1959. The Board 
finds that an increase equal in amount to the 
last wage increase granted to the non-operating 
railway employees is warranted but, taking 
cognizance of the fact that the operation of the 
Company is seasonal, it finds that the increase 
should be made effective in two rather than three 
instalments. 


In passing, I must say that the presentation 
of the Brotherhood’s case in that particular 
instance was made by the same person as in 
this dispute, Mr. Frank Hall. Of course, the 
nominee of the Brotherhood concurred in 
the views expressed in the foregoing. 


However, and in spite of this well-estab- 
lished practice, the union chose to use as a 
basis of its negotiations the Longshoremen’s 
wage schedule, although it knows or must 
know that the operations, the type of work, 
the equipment, the competitive factors differ 
greatly and cannot be compared. 


When the hearings were held, no mention 
was made of a three-year contract and every- 
body seemed to be discussing terms of a two- 
year agreement. However, as at the last meet- 
ing I had with the chairman and the union 
nominee it was apparent that both were to 
make recommendations on the basis of a 
three-year contract, my recommendations will 
follow the same pattern and also be made on 
a similar basis. Of course the extended 
duration of the contract will necessarily have 
a bearing on the wage rates I recommend 
and this obviously must not be considered as 
a departure from my basic views regarding 
the pattern set by the railway agreement 
dated July 17, 1964. 


The railway contract provided for a $0.06 
per hour increase from January 1, 1964 and 
a further increase of $0.03 an hour as from 
July 1 of the same year. For the second year, 
from January 1, 1965 to July 1 of the same 
year, a 2% increase and a further 3% in- 
crease from July 1 to December 31, 1965. 
To those of the operators who figured out 
what this meant, as a “package-deal,” it 
would mean an over-all increase of 19.1¢ per 
hour spread over the above mentioned 
periods. I repeat that this was for a two-year 
agreement and that we are now dealing with 
a possible three-year agreement, which is 
mentioned in the chairman’s and the union’s 
representative reports. 
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Therefore I would recommend the follow- 
ing increases for a three-year contract, ef- 
fective from January 1, 1964 to December 
31, 1966: 


First year: Retroactive to January 1, 1964 
to December 31 of the same year, $0.074 per 
hour; 


Second year; From January 1 to December 
31, 1965, $.08 per hour; 


Third year: $0.07 per hour. 


I suggest that these recommended in- 
creases would be in keeping with those 
granted by the railways, after considering 
the fact that the $0.074 per hour increase 
would be for the full 1964 year and not 
broken down into two biannual increases. 
The same applied for the full increase be- 
coming effective on January 1 for the full 
year. 

As for the third year, I feel that the sug- 
gested increase of $0.07 per hour is fair when 
we consider the implementation of a pen- 
sion plan to be contributed to by the com- 
pany over and above the wage increases. 


11. Pension Fund 

Demand of bargaining agent: “The com- 
pany’s pension plan to be reopened in order 
to cover all employees within the terms of 
the existing agreement and a system worked 
out whereby an employee could recover 
coverage for his last 13 years of service.” 

If we are to accept the Brotherhood’s views 
on this demand, and there is no reason why 
we should not, it appears that the employees 
regard the institution of a pension plan as one 
of their main demands. As worded, the 
Brotherhood suggests that the Canada Steam- 
ship’s existing pension plan be reopened in 
order to cover all employees. This subject 
was discussed at some length at the hearings 
and also by the members of the Board among 
themselves. I for one read the rules, regula- 
tions and by-laws of the existing plan and I 
feel that we can agree at this time that as 
drafted this plan cannot cover the employees 
represented by the Brotherhood. It is true that 
the provisions of this plan provide for amend- 
ments which the Company could, theoreti- 
cally, cause to be enacted should it so desire. 
However, in practice, there are very serious 
obstacles to be overcome. For instance, there 
is a fund of some $18,000,000 accumulated 
over a number of years and the employees 
who have joined the plan several years ago 
have acquired rights which could hardly be 
ignored and which it would be unfair to have 
them share with newcomers. 

I must say that owing to the intricacy of this 
subject, I discussed it with people well-versed 
in such matters and the views I now express 
are in keeping with those held by them. I 
believe that in the course of the conversa- 
tions I had with the chairman and the repre- 
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sentative of the Brotherhood on the Board, 
we were agreed on fact that the plan to be 
established would be on an equal contributory 
basis and voluntary. From there we must 
endeavour to recommend a plan which would 
be acceptable to the employees in order to 
have them participate in the largest number 
possible. Otherwise the plan would defeat 
its purpose. 

For instance, I feel that if we suggested 
that the employee pay 4% of his wages and 
the company an equal amount, it would not 
have sufficient appeal for the employee. In 
other words, as we are dealing with employees 
who have never contributed a percentage of 
their wages toward a pension plan, the 4% 
rate would probably be considered too high 
and it would be a minority who would tend 
to join. I am afraid that the demand of the 
Brotherhood as worded would prove im- 
practical. 

Although at this time I feel that the mem- 
bers of the Board are not equipped, so to 
speak, to submit any formal and _ specific 
recommendations with figures, amounts of 
pension to be granted, means of recovering, 
to use the Brotherhood’s word, coverage for 
the employee’s last 13 years of service, I non- 
theless would be prepared to venture the fol- 
lowing recommendations on this subject: 


My recommendation would be the follow- 
ing: 

A. 4% of the employee’s wages would be 
contributed to the fund, 2% by the employee 
and 2% by the company, according to a 
separate plan covering the employees repre- 
sented by the Brotherhood; 


B. The participation to such a plan would 
be voluntary; 


C. This plan would augment the proposed 
federal or provincial pension plans now under 
study. 


(I understand that the bill establishing the 
federal plan was tabled some two weeks 
ago and is now submitted to a Committee of 
the House. As to the Quebec plan, Mr. Lesage 
stated, on November 16, that a bill creating 
a provincial pension plan would be submitted 
at the next session to be convened in January. 
I understand that the government plans 
would be contributory with the employer 
and the employee paying half of the 3.9%, 
which it is felt the plans will cost. Of 
course we are dealing here with tentative 
figures but nevertheless if the contribution 
was to be in the neighbourhood of this per- 
centage, it would mean that over and above 
the suggested company’s plan, the employee 
would be called upon, and this would be com- 
pulsory, to contribute an approximately 
additional 2%. It is obvious that the govern- 
ment plan or plans being compulsory, we 
could not do likewise in any Company plan.) 
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D. This plan would be effective and applied 
as from January 1, 1966. I might note here 
that the same time limit was set in an agree- 
ment between the SIU and the Federation of 
Shippers. The above time limit is set in order 
to secure the expert opinion and services of 
reputable actuarial firms. The above men- 
tioned figures and percentages would be given 
to such firms and all other necessary data in 
order that the parties in this dispute have a 
report in time to implement the plan by 
January 1, 1966. 


E. Both parties would retain the services 
of their actuaries and would agree to supply 
the other party with the name or names of 
the actuaries thus selected within a delay of 
60 days after the release of the Board’s 
report. There might be other specific instruc- 
tions to give to the actuaries, which I am 
prepared to discuss with the other members 
of the Board. 


2. Night Work 


Demand of bargaining agent: “Time and 
one half shall be paid to all employees for 
work performed after 6.00 p.m.” 


On night work, I see no valid reason for 
increasing the premium of $0.38 an hour 
which is now granted. As a matter of fact, 
the request of the Brotherhood on this sub- 
ject was not justified by evidence. 


3. Sunday Work 


Demand of bargaining agent: “Double time 
shall be paid for all work performed on Sun- 
days.” I see no reason in acquiescing to this 
demand and I submit the same rate of time 
and one-half should prevail, as in the railway 
agreement. 


4. Saturday Work 


Demand of bargaining agent: “Time and 
one half shall be paid for all work performed 
on Saturdays.” 


The company now pays straight time on 
Saturday morning and time and one half in 
the afternoon and here again I see no reason 
to change this rate. 


5. Statutory Holidays 


Demand of bargaining agent: “Time and 
one half shall be paid for work performed on 
statutory holidays.” 

For the work performed on statutory holi- 
days, the company already pays double time 
but with the demand as worded, this would 
mean that the company would pay double 
time plus one half and on this I cannot agree 
to recommend the acceptance of this proposal. 


6. Work through Periods 


Demand of bargaining agent: “All em- 
ployees required to work through meal 
periods shall be paid for at the rate of 
double time until relieved.” 
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At present, employees required to work 
through meal periods are paid time and one 
half and this is normal practice in most in- 
dustries. 


7. Guaranteed Pay 

Demand of bargaining agent: “The com- 
pany shall initiate a system of guaranteed 
annual earnings.” 

The basic principle of this particular de- 
mand is absolutely unacceptable for reasons, 
among others, which were given in my general 
remarks. Indeed, by guaranteeing annual 
earnings, this would mean that an employee 
could derive from another source earnings 
which would by far exceed wages paid in all 
other similar industries. 


8. Minimum Work Hours 

Demand of bargaining agent: “A minimum 
of five hours shall be paid for any or all 
work calls.” 

The Brotherhood requires a minimum of 
five hours for any or all work calls. It is 
prevalent in the vast majority of industries 
that a three-hour call is deemed sufficient 
remuneration. 


9. Vacation with Pay 
Demand of bargaining agent: “The vaca- 


tion with pay clauses to be amended as fol- 
lows: 


After one season’s service ................ 1 week 
After two seasons’ service ................ 2 weeks 
After ten seasons’ service ................ 3 weeks 


ee 4 weeks.” 


The Brotherhood’s demand in this respect 
exceeds the normal practice in other indus- 
tries. I feel that the three weeks’ paid vaca- 
tion after 15 seasons’ service is in keeping 
with most plans in existence in other in- 
dustries. 


10. Call Hours 

Demand of bargaining agent: “7.00 p.m. to 
be the last call covering all lower lake ports.” 

It would be readily seen that if this de- 
mand were implemented, it could mean that 
ships could remain idle for a number of 
hours, thus entailing substantial additional 
operating cost which added to other demands 
involving monetary matters would definitely 
affect and to some extent jeopardize the 
competitive position of the company in its 
transportation operations. 


12. Sick Leave 

Demand of bargaining agent: “The com- 
pany shall grant to each employee one day 
sick leave per month, same to be accumulative 
for a two-year period.” 

I feel that there is no justification in this 
particular industry to grant one day sick 
leave per month and still less do I agree to 
the accumulation of said days of sick leave 
for a period of two years. In some industries, 
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particularly those within government jurisdic- 
tion or closely related thereto, the practice 
of granting sick leave has been followed; how- 
ever I submit that in a highly competitive 
industry such as that in which the company 
is engaged, any such tolerance could be con- 
ducive to unjustified absenteeism. As a mat- 
ter of fact, demands of this kind have always 
been resisted to by employers on_ valid 
grounds and most of the time with success. 
13. Compensation for Injury 

Demand of bargaining agent: “Should an 
employee be injured on the job, management 
shall pay the difference between time of 
injury and compensation becoming effective.” 

When commenting on this particular de- 
mand, as on others, our views must always 
be related to the additional cost involved. 
I feel that the company’s practice of paying 
the employee up to the end of his shift is 
fair aS we must not overlook the fact that if 
the injury causes inconvenience to the em- 
ployee, it also has to a certain extent a dis- 
ruptive effect on the operations. Further- 
more the increases which I suggest should be 
considered as a “package deal” to improve, 
if need be, and enhance the well-being of 
the employee. 
14. Family Bereavement 

Demand of the bargaining agent: “For a 
bereavement within the direct family, em- 
ployee shall be granted three days leave with 
pay.” 

The same comments as those mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph should be applied in 
this matter. 


15. New Positions or Vacancies 

Demand of the bargaining agent: “The 
bulletin of higher positions to senior em- 
ployees with ability shall apply at all ports.” 

I would grant this demand. 
16. Temporary Transfer 

Demand of the bargaining agent: “Em- 
ployees shall not be temporarily transferred 
from one port to another at any time with- 
out knowledge and consent of lodges con- 
Cetnecas 

If we were to recommend that this demand 
be granted, we would seriously curtail 
the control that the company should have 
over its employees. If we did so, it would be 
tantamount to recognizing that the lodges are 
as competent or more competent than the 
employers to decide if and when an employee 
should be transferred from one port to an- 
other. I suggest that complete flexibility in 
this respect should be left with the company. 
However, should the Brotherhood or the 
employee directly affected by such transfer 
feel that there was undue discrimination in 
the handling of these transfers, the matter 
could be dealt with in accordance with the 
grievance procedure. 
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17. Delayed Work 

Demand of the bargaining agent: “Em- 
ployees shall not be released during normal 
working hours in order that work be provided 
for them while waiting arrival of vessels.” 
18. Piling Bag Commodities (Sarnia only) 

Demand of the bargaining agent: “Except- 
ing in the case of flour 100 lbs., other bags, 
viz., maltsprouts, bran of all kinds, or other 
bulky bags, shall not be piled more than four 
high.” 

These demands relate to local conditions 
and would be applicable to Sarnia only. In 
view of this, I would suggest that they be 
the subject of post-award negotiations and 
eventually be attached to the Agreement as 
an Addendum. I feel that the evidence has not 
sufficiently enlightened the Board to permit 
it to make any specific recommendations. 
The employees affected by the conditions 
mentioned in these demands could meet 
Management representatives and I feel that 
this would lead to a satisfactory agreement. 
I would be prepared to suggest a time limit 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Quebecair, Inc. 
and 


of sixty days in order that such special agree- 
ment be reached. 
19. Qualifying Periods 

Demand of the bargaining agent: “Em- 
ployees taking higher rated positions or shed 
jobs shall be allowed thirty days in which 
to qualify.” 

I would agree to this demand but would 
suggest that the delay be 15 days instead of 
the 30 days mentioned therein. 

20. Ocean Freighters 

Demand of the bargaining agent: “When 
ocean freighters are being handled at the 
CSL docks, the employees shall be paid the 
same rates as that paid to deep sea em- 
ployees.” 

As it was proved that the company no 
longer operates ocean freighters, I see no 
point in making any recommendations on 
this subject. 

December 2nd, 1964. 


(Sed.) Ross Drouin, 
Member. 


International Association of Machinists 


A conciliation board made up of Mr. Justice 
Jules Poisson, chairman, Mr. Jean-Paul 
Menard, union nominee, and Mr. Denis 
Germain, M.R.I., company nominee, was 
established on October 20, 1964, to deal 
with a dispute between the International 
Association of Machinists (air hostesses, 
flight agents and employees of maintenance, 
traffic and operation services) and Quebecair, 
Inc., Rimouski, Que. 


There were three (3) consecutive presenta- 
tion sessions under date of November 18, 
1964, and consultations on November 21, 25, 
27 and 30, 1964. 


In presenting evidence, the parties agreed 
to submit to the conciliation board the fol- 
lowing six (6) major points: 

1. The 40-hour, 5-day work week, in the 
operations and traffic department. 





2. Voluntary withdrawal from the pension 
fund. 
3. (a) Combined wage scale for ticket 
agents and reservation clerks. 
(b) Readjustment of wage scale for 
baggagemen. 
(c) Readjustment of wage scale in the 
operations department. 
(d) Readjustment of wage scale for 
cleaners in the maintenance depart- 
ment. 


4. General wage increase. 


5. Setting-up of a system regulating the 
number of hours of flight and wages for air 
hostesses and flight agents. 


6. Additional fringe benefits. 


As a result of the documents submitted by 
the parties and of the oral representations 


During December, the Minister of Labour received the report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with a dispute between Quebecair, Inc., Rimouski, Que., 


and the International Association of Machinists. 


The Board was under the chairmanship of His Honour Judge Jules Poisson of Montreal. 
He was appointed by the Minister in the absence of a joint recommendation from the other 


two members, 
company and union, respectively. 


Denis Germain and Jean-Paul Menard, both of Montreal, nominees of the 


The report of the Chairman and Mr. Menard constitutes the report of the Board. The 


minority report was made by Mr. Germain. 


The text of the majority and minority reports is reproduced here. 
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made by both, and after examination and 
analysis, we recommend as follows: 


1—Operations and Traffic Work Week 

1. The six (6) day, forty-two (42) hour 
week, until February 28, 1965. 

2. The six (6) day, forty (40) hour week 
effective March 1, 1965. 

3. Effective March 1, 1965, introduction 
of the five (5) day, forty (40) hour week at 
Montreal, Baie Comeau and Rimouski. 

4. Gradual introduction of the five (5) 
day, forty (40) hour week, as operations will 
allow. 


2—Cancellation of Pension Fund 
for Employees 


We recommend the following: 

1. Cancellation of pension fund for em- 
ployees of the bargaining units concerned, 
effective March 1, 1965. 

2. Remittance of contributions to the em- 
ployees within the limits allowed by the in- 
surance contract between Quebecair and 
Montreal Life Insurance Co. 


3 (a)—Reservation Clerks 


The union requested the conciliation board 
to set up an identical wage scale for reserva- 
tion clerks and ticket agents. 

We recommend that the reservation clerks 
on the bases only, should benefit by a higher 
wage scale, which should apply as follows, 
retroactive to March 1, 1964. 


0 tO. TAG months $200.00 
6 to" 12 months $220.00 
12 to 24 months $240.00 
Grade I $260.00 
Grade II $280.00 
Grade Ill $300.00 


We recommend the introduction of a new 
category in the case of control clerks 
(P.C.R.) with the following wage scale, retro- 
active to March 1, 1964. 


0 LO eo months $200.00 

6 Lesa e months $220.00 

12 to 24 months $240.00 

Grade I $260.00 
All these employees, however, will be 
entitled to the 3-per-cent wage increase, 


effective March 1, 1964, retroactivity apply- 
ing to regular hours only, and 5 per cent 
effective March 1, 1965. 


3 (b)—The Board Recommends 
for Baggagemen 
We recommend for baggagemen (traffic) 
that they benefit by the following wage scale: 
Retroactivity to March 1, 1964, applicable 
to regular hours only. 


0 108". 6 months $200.00 
6 tound2 months $225.00 
12 tO 24 months $240.00 
24 months and over $255.00 
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plus 3 per cent on the above wage scale 
retroactive to March 1, 1964, applicable to 
hours of work only; plus a general wage in- 
crease of 5 per cent effective March 1, 1965. 


3 (c) Assistant Dispatcher 


We recommend that the wage scale be 
readjusted for the following categories of 
employees, effective March 1, 1964, retro- 
activity applicable to regular hours, on hours 
actually worked: 


Assistant Dispatcher 


0 to 86 months $295.00 
6 {0° 12 months $310.00 
12 10.4516 months $325.00 
18 months and over $350.00 


Dispatcher 


Same wage scale, save for the minimum 
being raised to $370.00. These employees, 
however, will be entitled to the wage in- 
creases provided for in operations, that is to 
say, 3 per cent on the regular hours of work 
only, retroactive to March 1, 1964, and 5 
per cent effective March 1, 1965. 


In case of a promotion to Assistant Dis- 
patcher or Dispatcher, the employee will 
continue to be paid wages he was paid when 
promoted, and will have to wait the usual 
time in his new category to benefit by the new 
wage scale. 


3 (d)—Readjustment of Wage Scale for 
Maintenance Cleaners 


We recommend that cleaners (mainte- 
nance) benefit by the following wage scale: 
Retroactivity to March 1, 1964, on 
regular hours only. 
0 to 6 months $225.00 
6 to 12 months $240.00 
12 and over $255.00 


and a wage increase of 3 per cent, effective 
March 1, 1964, retroactivity applying to 
regular hours only, and 5 per cent, effective 
March 1, 1965. 


4—General Wage Increase 


We recommend the following general wage 
increases, save in the above cases: 

(a) Maintenance: effective March 1, 1964, 
3-per-cent retroactive general wage increase 
on regular hours only. Effective March 1, 
1965, general increase of 5 per cent. Shift 
premium effective on the signing of the 
present agreement; shift premium of $0.06 
per hour for the afternoon shift and of $0.09 
per hour for the night shift. 

(b) Traffic: We recommend a general wage 
increase of 3 per cent effective March 1, 
1964, retroactivity applying to regular hours 
of work only. Effective March 1, 1965, 
general wage increase of 5 per cent. 
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5—Air Hostesses 
We recommend that: 


Retroactive to March 1, 1964, air hostesses 
benefit by the following wage scale: 


0 to 6 months $230.00 
6 Loy Ghz months $245.00 
12 10 gels months $255.00 
18 to 24 months $265.00 
2 years — 3 years $275.00 
3 years — 4 years $290.00 
4 years — 5 years $305.00 
5 years — 6 years $320.00 
6 years and over $335.00 


A—Effective March 1, 1965, this wage 
scale will be increased by 5 per cent. 


B—We recommend that the normal num- 
ber of hours of flight per month be eighty 
(80). All flight over-time will be paid the 
pro rata rate of the monthly salary divided 
by the regular number of hours of flight for 
each air hostess. 


6—Additional Fringe Benefits 


We recommend that the shift premium 
of $0.06 per hour for the afternoon shift 
and the shift premium of $0.09 per hour for 
the night shift be applicable to all employees 
working on such shifts. 


Other Requests 


As for the other requests, we make the 
following recommendations, assuming, how- 
ever, that an agreement has already been 
reached concerning the articles of the agree- 
ment listed in document U-3 submitted by 
the union and which do not appear in these 
instances. 


Article 


14-1 unchanged 

11-01 and 11-03 unchanged 

10-11 shift premium granted as already men- 
tioned 

12-09 unchanged 

Schedule “B” unchanged 

12-03 Three weeks’ vacation after 10 years of 
service, effective March 1, 1965. 

11-05 Bereavement leave: forsdeatha in 
immediate family, effective as of date 
the agreement is. signed. Weather 
clothing, to be defined in the employee 
manual, but granted. 

General increase granted to the 
circle” employees. 

10-03 5-day, forty (40) hour work week as 
specified above. 

Schedule “A-1” Wage increases as specified 
above. 

Schedule “B” Special allowance schedule, un- 
changed. 


Item 


6é 


red 
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10-11 Shift premium applicable as specified 
above. 

14-01 Six (6) additional days of sick leave 
per year, unchanged. 

11-01 and 11-03 additional statutory holidays 
and payment, unchanged. 

12-09 One (1) week additional vacation, 
between October 1 and April 1, un- 
changed. 

8-21 Transfer expenses, in compliance with 
employees handbook. 

11-05 Death in the family, granted. 

12-03 Three (3) weeks’ vacation after 10 
years of service, effective March 1, 1965. 

10 Work week as specified above. 

Schedule “A-3” Wage increases, as specified 
above. 

Schedule “B” Special allowances schedule, 
unchanged. 

10-11 Shift premium as specified above. 

14-01 Additional sick leave, unchanged. Taxi- 
cab, between midnight and 7 A.M. (air 
hostesses) granted. 

11-01 and 11-03 Additional statutory holi- 
days, unchanged. 

12-09 One (1) week additional vacation, 
between October 1 and April 1, un- 
changed. 

8 Transfer expenses, in compliance with the 
employees handbook. 

Weather clothing, in compliance with 
employees handbook, definition to be 
given. 

11-05 Bereavement leave for death in the 
family, effective as of date agreement is 
signed. 

12-03 Three (3) weeks’ vacation after 10 
years’ service, effective March 1, 1965. 

Special Requests 

17. ARTICLE 10-07 Time and one-half effec- 
tive as of date agreement is signed. 

ARTICLE 10-10 Call-back pay to workers, 
granted on the condition that the em- 
ployee has not been requested previously 
to return before leaving work. 

19. ARTICLE 10-11 As specified above. 

20-21. ARTICLES 11-01 and 11-02. un- 
changed. 

22. ARTICLE 11-03 to read time and one-half. 

23. ARTICLE 11-05 as specified above. 

24. ARTICLE 12-03 as specified above. 

26. ARTICLE 14-01 unchanged. 

We recommend a two (2) year agreement 

terminating on March 1, 1966. 

We have signed in the city of Montreal, 

on this 30th day of November 1964. 

(Segd.) Jules Poisson, 
Chairman. 


(Sed.) Jean-Paul Menard, 
Member. 
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MINORITY REPORT 


1. Work Week for Operations and Traffic 


After examining the majority report of the 
conciliation board, I subscribe to all its 
recommendations except the following, on 
which I disagree: 


1. Six (6) day, forty-two (42) hour work 
week, until February 28, 1965. 


2. Six (6) day, forty (40) hour work week, 
effective March 1, 1965. 


3. Gradual introduction of the five (5) day, 
forty (40) hour work week, as operations will 
permit. 

On this point, I should be satisfied with the 
recommendation which a conciliation board 
made in the dispute between the Pacific 
Western Airlines and its traffic employees. In 
my estimation, it would be preferable to 
stand by the criterion established in the 
fourth part of the majority recommenda- 
tion and to leave to the parties the care of 
judging if these conditions apply or not to 
the various airbases. 


4—General Wage Increase 


I am in agreement with the majority report 
on the general wage increases, save in the 
following cases: 

(A) Maintenance: Effective March 1, 1965 
general wage increase of 4%, since these 
employees, on the date this agreement is 
signed, will benefit by a shift premium of 
.06 cents per hour for the afternoon shift 
and of .09 cents per hour for the night shift. 


Chief Inspector of Factories 
(Continued from page 120) 


are not amenable to mechanization and will 
continue to require muscle power. Fatigue, 
whether of physical or psychological origin, 
will result in reduced output and may increase 
the liability to accidents and disease. 
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5—Air Hostess and Flight Agent 


In order to ensure a minimum of flexibility 
in cases into which the employer finds it dif- 
ficult to make a check, such as_ illness, 
absence, etc., I recommend the following 
method for computing overtime: 

1—Overtime pay will be granted for hours 
of flight in excess of 85 hours per month or 
hours in excess of 240 hours per quarter. 
These quarters will be established as follows: 


from January 1 to March 31 
April 1 to June 30 
July 1 to September 30 
October ii) to prDecember: 3.1 


2—Overtime will be paid, if necessary, at 
the pro rata of the monthly salary by the 
normal number of hours of flight per month. 


6—Additional Fringe Benefits 


I wish to go on record as objecting to a 
shift premium for the operations and traffic 
services employees. For administrative pur- 
poses, I believe it would be preferable to 
grant the employees of these services 1% 
more than those of the maintenance service 
who benefit by the shift premium. 


10-07A unchanged 
10-07B unchanged 
11-03 unchanged 
And I have signed in the City of Montreal, 
on this fourth day of December 1964. 


(Sed.) Denis Germain, M.R.L., 
Member. 





This chapter deals also with the importance 
of such environmental aspects for the work- 
place as heating, lighting and ventilation, 
and with the effects on the worker of posture, 
seating, food and rest breaks. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Saskatchewan Court of Appeal quashes injunction prohibiting 
picketing of unleased parts of shopping centre. B.C. Supreme 
Court upholds two remedial orders of Labour Relations Board 


In Saskatchewan, the Court of Appeal 
quashed an injunction order prohibiting 
picketing of the unleased portions of a 
shopping centre on the ground that the in- 
junction was granted in an action in trespass, 
and that such action could not be maintained 
since the control by the owner of the shopping 
centre was not to the exclusion of the rights 
of other persons such as the tenants and the 
public in general. 

In British Columbia, the Supreme Court 
(in Chambers) did not find an error of law 
on the face of the record of two remedial 
orders made by the Labour Relations Board, 
and it dismissed a certiorari application to 
quash them. The Court held that, in the ap- 
plication to quash the orders on the ground 
of error of law on the face of the record, 
the Court may not look beyond the record it- 
self, namely, the orders complained of, and 
in particular, the Court may not look at a 
collective agreement or at any evidence placed 
before the lower tribunal. 


Saskatchewan Court of Appeal... 


- - - Tules invalid an injunction against 
picketing unleased part of shopping centre 


On June 24, 1964, the Saskatchewan Court 
of Appeal allowed an appeal from the 
judgment of Chief Justice Bence of the 
Queen’s Bench, who had enjoined picketing 
on an unleased portion of a shopping centre 
(L.G., March 1964, p. 218); the Court held 
that, since possession is an essential element 
in an action for trespass, and, since the 
owner of a shopping centre exercised control 
over the premises but not to the exclusion 
of other persons, an action for trespass could 
not be maintained and, since the injunc- 
tion was improperly founded on trespass, such 
injunction had to be quashed. 

Loblaw Groceteria Co. Ltd. is one of the 
tenants of the owner of Grosvener Park 
Shopping Centre Limited in Saskatoon. The 
shopping centre consists of 31 separate stores 
adjacent to which are sidewalks, passageways 
and a large parking area. These latter are for 
the use of the customers and other persons 
wishing to do business with the tenants, as 
well as for the use by the servants and agents 





of the tenants and others whose right to use 
may arise by or through the right of the 
owner. 

The lease of Loblaw Groceteria Co. Ltd., 
in addition to the premises, included the side- 
walk adjacent to the premises. None of the 
other leases in the shopping centre covered 
any area other than the actual premises. 

On July 26, 1963, the employees of Lob- 
law Groceteria went on strike. They were 
members of the Retail Clerks International 
Association, Union Local No. 244, and 
picketed the Loblaw store by persons with 
placards on the parking area and on the side- 
walks adjacent to the store premises. The 
owner of the shopping centre started action, 
against the five defendants in their personal 
capacity and as representatives of the union, 
for an interim and permanent injunction 
restraining the defendants and all persons 
acting on behalf of the local union from tres- 
passing upon the unleased adjacent areas and 
for damages for such trespass. 

Chief Justice. Bence granted an interim 
injunction against picketing on the ground 
that the members of the union should be 
restrained from trespassing on the unleased 
parts of the shopping centre. 

The granting of the injunction was appealed 
by the union on several grounds but the 
Court of Appeal felt it necessary to consider 
only two. 

The first ground was that the application 
for injunction should be rejected on the 
ground that the plaintiff, before commencing 
the action for an injunction and damages, 
failed to obtain a representation order pur- 
suant to R. 45 of the Queen’s Bench Rules, 
which could only be obtained by notice to 
interested parties and by establishing (a) that 
the persons proposed to be sued represented 
all others having the same interest in the mat- 
ter; (b) that the union sought to be sued in 
the representative action had a trust fund 
available, if necessary, to satisfy the plaintiff's 
claim for damages; and (c) that the persons 
designated as representatives of the union 
had the management of its affairs and access 
to the trust fund. 

The second ground of appeal considered by 
the Court was that the judge erred in grant- 





This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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ing the injunction, or at least in restraining 
the members of the union from entering upon 
the property. 

Regarding the first ground of appeal, the 
Court of Appeal rejected the contention that 
in the case at bar a representative order was 
necessary to commence the action. 

Chief Justice Culliton, who rendered the 
judgment of the Court of Appeal, described 
the practice respecting representative actions 
in Saskatchewan: 


Under R.45 a representative action may be 
commenced for any relief without an order of 
the Court authorizing the same to be brought; 
an order is required only when one or more per- 
sons seek to defend an action on behalf of 
others having the same cause or interest. More- 
over, in suing a trade union in a representative 
action where the only relief sought is a declara- 
tory judgment or injunction, it is not necessary 
to allege or prove the existence of a trust fund. 
If damages are sought, then the existence of a 
trust fund must be alleged and proved before 
a judgment for damages could be enforced. The 
failure to plead the existence of a trust fund when 
relief in addition to damages is sought would not 
be a basis for striking out the entire statement 
of claim. It is apparent too that the onus rests 
upon the party alleging that the persons sued 
represent numerous persons having the same 
interest in the same cause or matter to prove 
that fact. Neither the proof of the latter nor 
the proof of the existence of a trust fund, where 
applicable, are necessary before the commence- 
ment of the representative action. 


The Court of Appeal accepted the second 
ground of appeal and ruled that in the case 
at bar the action for injunction could not be 
founded on trespass. 

In an action for trespass, the essential ele- 
ment is possession. 

Any form of possession, so long as it is clear 
and exclusive and exercised with the intention 
to possess, is sufficient to support an action of 


trespass against a wrongdoer (38 Halsbury, 3rd 
edie p21743;spareii213). 


What constitutes possession is a question of 
fact in each case. In Lord Advocate v. Lovat 
(ord) (1880) 95 "App? ‘Cas. 273, Lord 
O’Hagan had this to say at p. 288: 

As to possession, it must be considered in every 
case with reference to the peculiar circum- 
stances. The acts, implying possession in one 
case, may be wholly inadequate to prove it in 
another. The character and value of the property, 
the suitable and natural mode of using it, the 
course of conduct which the proprietor might 
reasonably be expected to follow with a due 
regard to his own interests—all these things, 
greatly varying as they must, under various con- 
ditions, are to be taken into account in deter- 
mining the sufficiency of a possession. 

Counsel for the union members in the 
case at bar argued that the owner of the 
shopping centre did not have that degree of 
possession essential to an action in trespass. 
Chief Justice Culliton accepted this argu- 
ment. In his opinion, the area upon which it 
was alleged the union members have tres- 
passed is part of what is well known as a 
shopping centre. Although legal title to the 
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area is in the owner, he admitted that he has 
granted easements to the many tenants. 

The evidence established also that the 
owner has extended an unrestricted invitation 
to the public to enter upon the premises. The 
very nature of the operation is one in which 
the owner, both in his own interests and in 
the interests of its tenants, could not do other- 
wise. Under these circumstances, it cannot be 
said that the owner is in actual possession. 
The most that can be said is that the owner 
exercises control over the premises but does 
not exercise that control to the exclusion of 
other persons. For that reason, therefore, the 
owner cannot maintain an action in trespass 
against the union members. (Zellers (Western) 
Ltd. v. Retail Food and Drug Clerks Union, 
Local 1518 (No. 2) (L.G., April 1964, p. 303)) 

The fact, however, that the owner cannot 
maintain an action in trespass, Chief Justice 
Culliton added, does not mean that it is 
without remedy if those entering upon the 
premises engage in unlawful acts or interfere 
with the rights of the owner or with the rights 
of others who have an equal right to be there. 
The remedy would be in nuisance, not in tres- 
pass. In the case at bar there was evidence 
indicating that the union members might have 
engaged in acts interfering with the rights of 
the owner and of others lawfully using the 
premises, resulting in damage to the owner. 

The Court had been advised by counsel for 
the owner that, as the trade dispute between 
Loblaw Groceteria Co. Ltd. and its employees 
had been settled, the owner did not intend to 
proceed further with the action. If it were 
not for this situation, Chief Justice Culliton 
would have given consideration to construing 
the pleadings as an action in nuisance. Under 
the circumstances, no useful purpose would 
be served by doing so. As a number of per- 
sons, however, had been cited for contempt 
for failure to comply with the injunction, a 
judgment respecting the validity of the injunc- 
tion granted was necessary. As the injunction 
was improperly founded on trespass, Chief 
Justice Culliton allowed the appeal and set 
aside the injunction order. Grosvenor Park 
Shopping Centre Limited v. Waloshin et al 
and Cave and Felstead (1964) 49 W.W.R., 
Part 4, p- 237) 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


. .. in absence of error of law on face of 
record, upholds Board’s remedial orders 


On May 5, 1964, Mr. Justice Aikins of the 
British Columbia Supreme Court, in the 
absence of error of law on the face of the 
record, refused an application for certiorari 
to quash the remedial orders (to cease and 
desist and to rectify wrongful acts) made by 
the B.C. Labour Relations Board against a 
trade union. 
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On March 5, 1964, Celgar Ltd., the em- 
ployer of workers represented by Pulp and 
Paper Workers of Canada, Local No. 4, 
Watson Island, made a complaint to the 
Labour Relations Board against the union 
that, contrary to the provisions of Section 
5(2) of the Labour Relations Act, the union 
and the members of that union employed by 
Celgar Limited at its Prince Rupert Pulp 
Division had engaged in, supported, en- 
couraged and condoned activity that was 
intended to, and/or did restrict and limit 
production. 

Pursuant to Section 7 of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act, the Board inquired into the com- 
plaint, and after holding a hearing, issued 
two orders, each dated April 2, 1964. 

The first order stated that, on inquiry, it 
had been proved to the satisfaction of the 
Board that the union in question, its members, 
officers, servants, agents and the employees 
of Celgar Ltd. had done acts prohibited by 
Section 5(2) of the Labour Relations Act, in 
that they had supported, encouraged, con- 
doned, or engaged in activities that were 
intended to, or did restrict or limit produc- 
tion or services of the company. Therefore, 
pursuant to Section 7(4) of the Labour 
Relations Act, the Board ordered the union 
and its members, officers, agents and the em- 
ployees of Celgar Ltd. to cease and desist 
from directing, counselling, advising, encour- 
aging, ordering or instructing any persons 
not to operate, and not to train in the opera- 
tion of a certain log fork lift machine, or a 
certain side jack ladder machine, owned by 
the company at its Prince Rupert Pulp Divi- 
sion on Watson Island, British Columbia. 

The second order of the Board ordered the 
union to rectify its wrongful acts by posting 
in a conspicuous place on the premises of the 
company a notice signed by the President or 
other responsible officer of the local union 
Stating that, during the term of the joint 
labour agreement between the union and 
the company, the company had the exclusive 
right, without threat or hindrance from the 
union or any other person, to establish the 
rates of pay and lines of progression or job 
categories for the operators of the machines 
in question, and that the employees of the 
company had the right to make application 
for promotion to the aforesaid positions. 

The union applied for certiorari to quash 
the orders of the Board. 

Mr. Justice Aikins, in dealing with the 
application, noted that the company’s com- 
plaint against the union alleged conduct in 
breach of Section 5(2) of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act, which provides: 

S. 5(2) No trade-union and no person acting 
on behalf of a trade-union and no employee shall 
support, encourage, condone, or engage in any 


activity that is intended to, or does restrict or 
limit production or services. 
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The union contended that there was an 
error in law on the face of the record, and 
that therefore the two orders should be 
quashed. 


Mr. Justice Aikins treated the two orders 
of the Board as constituting the record, and 
said that, in his opinion, counsel for the 
union, to succeed in the application, must 
show error in law apparent on the face of the 
record, treating the two orders and nothing 
else as being the record. The Board did not 
give reasons for the orders and no question 
was raised about the absence of any evidence 
to support the Board’s decision. 


Counsel for the union, at one point of the 
proceeding, submitted that the collective 
agreement between the parties be examined; 
but Mr. Justice Aikins refused to do so and 
ruled that the collective agreement, even 
assuming that it was put in evidence before 
the Board, did not form part of the record 
in the restricted sense of this word in the 
application at bar. 


Counsel for the union argued that at com- 
mon law an employer may engage an em- 
ployee, and an employee may engage to 
work for an employer, on any terms that may 
be agreed to between them. When an em- 
ployee has agreed to do a certain kind of 
work for an employer, the employee is con- 
tractually bound to do that work, but he can 
properly refuse to do work of a kind other 
than that which:he engaged to do. Mr. Justice 
Aikins accepted these submissions as bare 
propositions of law. 


He noted, however, that it was apparent 
from the second order that there was 
a collective agreement, described as a 
joint labour agreement, between the union 
and Celgar Ltd. With reference to this 
fact, he stated that the common law rights 
and obligations of employer and employees 
might or might not be modified by the con- 
tractual provisions of the collective agree- 
ment. But (as the collective agreement was 
not part of the record under consideration) 
he could not examine the agreement to find 
out what provisions it contained, and could 
not speculate about the terms of employ- 
ment provided by the collective agreement 
and make some assumption, and then, taking 
this assumption and the orders together, find 
error in law apparent on the face of the 
record. 


Another argument submitted by counsel for 
the union was based on the provisions of 
Section 5 of the B.C. Trade-unions Act, 
which reads: 


S. 5. Any act done by two or more members 
of a trade-union, if done in contemplation or 
furtherance of a labour dispute, is not actionable 
unless the act would be wrongful if done with- 
out any agreement or combination. 
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Because it was lawful for individual em- 
ployees to refuse to do work that they had 
not engaged to do (in this case working the 
two machines), it was lawful for the em- 
ployees acting together to refuse to work the 
machines. 

It was apparent from the orders made by 
the Board that the Board must have found 
that the union directed, counselled, advised, 
encouraged, ordered and/or instructed em- 
ployees not to operate, or train in the 
operation of the forklift machine and the jack 
ladder machine owned by Celgar Ltd., and 
that the Board had decided that this amounted 
to a breach of S. 5(2) of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act. Counsel for the union argued that 
it appeared on the face of the second order 
that the Board had found that the employees 
had the right to apply, or not to apply for a 
promotion to operate either of the two 
machines. 

The error in law asserted by the union was 
this: the Board must be taken by its second 
order not only to have recognized the right 
of the individual to either apply or not apply 
to operate one or other of the two machines, 
but to have found that the individual em- 
ployee had the right to either agree to 
operate, or refuse to operate either of the 
two machines. This being the case, counsel for 
the union argued that, under S. 5 of the 
Trade-unions Act, it was not unlawful for 
the employees, acting together, to refuse to 
work the two machines. All that the Board 
could be taken to have found was that the 
employees, acting together through the union, 
had refused to operate the machines; that 
any direction or counselling given to em- 
ployees was to implement the decision; and 
that, it being entirely lawful for an individual 
to refuse to operate either of the two 
machines, it was therefore entirely lawful 
(under S. 5 of the Trade-unions Act) 
for the employees acting together to refuse 
to operate the machines, and for the union 
to tell employees not to operate the machines. 


It was then argued that S. 5(2) of the 
Labour Relations Act could not be taken as 
having modified S. 5 of the Trade-unions Act; 
and that, therefore, what was lawfully done 
under S. 5 of the Trade-unions Act could not 
be unlawful simply because what was done 
had had the incidental effect of restricting or 
limiting the production or services of Celgar 
Ltd. 


In dealing with this argument, Mr. Justice 
Aikins stated that, even assuming the validity 
of the unions’ argument, the two orders that 
constituted the record did not ex facie disclose 
the error in law for which the union’s counsel 
argued. Even if the Board had recognized 
(by the words used at the end of the second 
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order) the right of an employee to apply or 
refuse to apply for promotion to operate one 
or other of the two machines, this was not, 
in his opinion, the same thing at all as a find- 
ing by the Board that the employees were 
free under the terms of their employment to 
refuse to operate the machines if asked to do 
so. The position of the employees and of the 
union in respect to operating the two 
machines might well depend upon the terms 
of the collective agreement that was not a 
part of the record. Further, in the opinion of 
Mr. Justice Aikins, S. 5 of the Trade-unions 
Act applied only where the act done by two 
or more members of a trade union was done 
in contemplation or furtherance of a labour 
dispute. There was, however, nothing in 
either of the two orders under attack that 
could be taken as a finding on the part of the 
Board that what was done by the union was 
done in contemplation or furtherance of a 
labour dispute. 

As to the question of what constituted an 
error on the face of the award, Mr. Justice 
Aikins quoted the following from the judg- 
ment of Lord Dunedin in Champsey Bhara 
& Co. v. Jivraj Balloo Spinning & Weaving 
Cond 23) 9245). PGi 163 “at pm 66: 

An error in law on the face of the award 
means, in their Lordships’ view, that you can 
find in the award or a document actually in- 
corporated therein, as, for instance, a note 
appended by the arbitrator stating the reasons 
for his judgment, some legal proposition which 
is the basis of the award and you can then say 
that it is erroneous. It does not mean that if 
in a narrative a reference is made to a conten- 
tion of one party that opens the door to seeing 
first what that contention is, and then going to 
the contract on which the parties’ rights depend 
to see if that contention is sound. Here it is 
impossible to say, from what is shown on the 


face of the award, what mistake the arbitrators 
made. 


In view of this statement, Mr. Justice 
Aikins held that he could not look into the 
collective agreement for the purpose of seeing 
whether, reading the collective agreement 
and the orders together, there was the error 
of law that the union claimed. On the applica- 
tion before the bar, the union was confined 
to putting before the Court the orders made 
by the Board, and if the Court were to con- 
sider the collective agreement, it would be 
looking beyond the face of the record or 
award for error in law, and this the Court 
could not do. 

The Court dismissed the application for 
certiorari and upheld the cease and desist 
orders of the Labour Relations Board. Re 
Labour Relations Act; Pulp and _ Paper 
Workers of Canada, Watson Island, Local 
No. 4 v. Celgar Limited and the Labour 
Relations Board of British Columbia (1964), 
48° W.W.Ree batt 97 prs: 
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Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Ontario introduces safety rules for the logging industry 
and three provinces issue new apprenticeship regulations 
The federal Government reissued its win- The following other trades are again 


ter house building incentive program regula- 
tions. 


In Ontario, the first regulations to be issued 
under the Loggers’ Safety Act, 1962-63 not 
only lay down general safety rules, but also 
set out specific requirements for vehicles and 
machines, which include the provision of 
prescribed safety devices. In addition, they 
lay down safety rules for operations such as 
felling, the loading and unloading of logs, 
and the transportation of workmen. They also 
require the operator to take special precau- 
tions when loggers are working over water. 


New apprenticeship regulations were issued 
in Ontario, Alberta and Newfoundland. The 
most extensive changes were in Ontario, 
where the general apprenticeship regulations 
were revised and new rules were issued for 
11 trades. 


Other new regulations dealt with elevating 
devices under the British Columbia Factories 
Act. 


FEDERAL 
Appropriation Act No. 10, 1964 


The federal Government’s Winter House 
Building Incentive Program Regulations, 
1964-65 (SOR/64-488) were gazetted on 
December 23. 


The regulations set out the conditions 
under which a person may qualify for the 
$500 incentive bonus payable to the owner 
builder or first purchaser of a house that is 
substantially built during the winter. 


PROVINCIAL 
Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


In Alberta, the list of apprenticeable trades 
has been revised. One change is that trades 
previously designated as a group are now 
separated into trades as practised. In the 
revised list, bricklaying and tile setting are 
designated as separate trades, as are plumb- 
ing, steam fitting and gas fitting. 


The increasing need for specialists has also 
been taken into account, and branches of 
two previously designated trades are now 
listed as separate trades. The three branches 
of the electrician trade—construction elec- 
trician, power electrician and communication 
electrician—are now designated as separate 
trades. The trade of a motor mechanic and 
the trade of an auto body mechanic are listed 
in place of the motor vehicle repair trade. 
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designated as apprenticeable trades: carpenter, 
plasterer, sheet metal mechanic, yelder, radio 
technician, refrigeration mechanic, machinist, 
millwright, lather, cook, heavy duty mechanic, 
appliance serviceman, baker, and painter 
and decorator. 


In line with these changes, separate regula- 
tions have been issued for the trades of com- 


munication electrician, construction  elec- 
trician, power electrician, plumber and 
steamfitter. 


All of the new trade rules fix a minimum 
age of 16 for apprentices. No upper age limit 
is set, but in the communication and power 
electrician trades and in the plumbing and 
steamfitting trades, preference will be given 
to persons under 25 years. 

In the three electrical trades, an apprentice 
must have at least a Grade 10 education, with 
mathematics 10 or its equivalent. In the 
plumbing and steamfitting trades, the mini- 
mum educational standard is Grade 9 or its 
equivalent. In the five trades, a person with 
lower educational qualifications may be 
accepted with the approval of the Director, 
if he has been recommended by a local 
advisory committee and has passed the 
prescribed examination. 

In the revised regulations, the term of 
apprenticeship is expressed in periods instead 
of in years, and a minimum number of hours 
is specified. In all five trades, the term of 
apprenticeship consists of four periods of 12 
months each. Each period is to consist of at 
least 1,800 hours of employment, including 
time spent attending prescribed technical 
courses. In line with the usual practice, time 
credits may be granted for technical or voca- 
tional training or previous experience in the 
trade. 

As before, every apprentice must be paid 
not less than the prescribed percentage of 
the prevailing journeyman’s wage. In the five 
trades, the minimum is now 40 per cent of 
the journeyman’s rate during the first period, 
50 per cent during the second, 60 per cent 
during the third and 75 per cent during the 
fourth. 

The revised list of apprenticeable trades 
(Alta. Reg. 556/64) was gazetted on Novem- 
ber 14, and the new trade rules (Alta. Reg. 
570/64 to 574/64) were published on 
November 30. 
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British Columbia Factories Act 


In British Columbia, Sections 1 to 8 of the 
“Safety Code for Elevators, Dumbwaiters 
and Escalators” of the Canadian Standards 
Association (B-44-1960) have been adopted 
as regulations under the Factories Act, and 
apply to all such elevating devices installed 
after January 1, 1965. 


In addition, comprehensive regulations for 
elevating devices have been issued, replacing 
earlier regulations governing manlifts, freight 
and passenger elevators, dumbwaiters and 
moving stairways. 

The new regulations, gazetted as B.C. Reg. 
216/64 on December 10, apply to all vertical 
or inclined lifts located in or about a build- 
ing, and used for raising or lowering pas- 
sengers or materials, except: belt, bucket, 
scoop, roller, and similar-type conveyors; 
portable tiering or piling machines used to 
move materials to and from storage and 
operated entirely within one story; equipment 
for feeding or positioning materials at 
machine tools, printing-presses, furnaces, etc.; 
hoists for lowering and raising materials that 
are provided with unguided hooks, slings, and 
similar means for attachment to the material; 
amusement devices; lift bridges; railroad car 
lifts or dumpers; material hoists and work- 
men’s elevators used in buildings under con- 
struction; a lift within the scope of the 
Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act or Rail- 
way Act; lubrication hoists or _ similar 
mechanism. 


Newfoundland Apprenticeship Act 


In Newfoundland, the Provincial Appren- 
ticeship Board has published its third and 
fourth lists of apprenticeable trades and has 
issued regulations for the carpenter, joiner, 
and plumbing and domestic heating trades. 
Two new company training plans have also 
been approved. 


Designated Trades 


The third list of designated trades, which 
was published on October 27, lists the fol- 
lowing as suitable for apprenticeship in min- 
ing (beneficiation): automotive mechanic, 
carpenter, electrician, electronic repairman, 
machinist, mechanic (field), mechanic 
(plant), pipefitter, welder. 

In the fourth list of designated trades pub- 
lished on November 7, the designation of 
plumber and domestic heating has replaced 
that of plumber, which was designated an 
apprenticeable trade in December 1962. In 
addition, the trades of motor vehicle repairer, 
power plant mechanic and welder-iron worker 
are designated as appropriate for apprentice- 
ship in the mining industry. 
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Trade Rules 


The apprenticeship regulations for the 
carpenter, joiner, and plumber and domestic 
heating trades, all set a minimum age of 16 
years for apprentices. In the joiner trade, 
however, preference will be given to appli- 
cants who have spent at least six months at a 
vocational training school. The minimum 
educational standard is Grade 8 or its equiva- 
lent in the carpenter and joiner trades and 
Grade 9 (Newfoundland) in the plumbing 
and domestic heating trade. 

In the carpenter and joiner trades, the 
term of apprenticeship is four years or 8,000 
hours actually occupied in the trade, which- 
ever is greater, including the probationary 
period and the required hours of related tech- 
nical instruction. In the plumbing and do- 
mestic heating trade, the term is five years 
or 10,000 hours, whichever is greater. In all 
cases, the period may be shortened by the 
Board on receipt of reports of unusual pro- 
gress. 

During the first year, an apprentice in the 
carpenter and joiner trades must spend eight 
weeks attending classes in technical and 
related instruction. He must spend six weeks 
the second year, and four weeks in the third 
and fourth years. In the plumbing and do- 
mestic heating trade, the apprentice must 
attend classes for eight weeks the first year, 
six weeks the second, third and fourth years, 
and five weeks the fifth year. In all cases, 
an apprentice who has been indentured after 
taking a pre-employment course will not be 
required to attend full-time classes during 
the first year of the apprenticeship term. 

An apprentice must be paid a specified per- 
centage of the journeyman’s rate with in- 
creases every period, unless he fails to make 
satisfactory progress. A period is defined as 
six months or 1,000 hours actually employed 
in the trade, whichever is greater. In no 
case, however, may an apprentice receive less 
than the rate set in the 1963 minimum wage 
order or any succeeding order. 

In the carpenter trade, the minimum is 50 
per cent of the journeyman’s rate in the first 
period, 56 per cent in the second, 62 per cent 
in the third and 69 per cent in the fourth 
period. The rate must be increased to 76 per 
cent in the fifth period, increasing by 6 per 
cent during the remaining periods to 94 per 
cent in the eighth period. 

In the joiner trade, the minimum for 
apprentices is 50 per cent of the journey- 
man’s wage during the first period, increasing 
by 6 per cent in every succeeding period to 
92 per cent in the eighth period. 

In the plumbing and domestic heating trade, 
the minimum is 30 per cent during the first 
and second periods and 35 per cent during 
the third and fourth periods. The rate is 424 
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per cent during the fifth and sixth periods, 
55 per cent during the next two periods and 
75 per cent in the ninth and tenth periods. 

In the three trades, an apprentice who has 
been granted credits for trade experience 
or trade training must be paid the wage rate 
of an apprentice who has completed a similar 
period of apprenticeship. 

In the carpenter trade, the ratio of appren- 
tices to journeymen is one to five, except 
that an employer may employ an apprentice 
on any job site where he has one or more 
journeymen employed. 

In the joiner trade, the ratio of appren- 
tices may not exceed one apprentice to the 
first three journeymen, and after that 
apprentices may be hired at a ratio of one 
for every four journeymen after the first 
three. 

The regulations for the plumbing and 
domestic heating trade provide that every 
approved shop may have one apprentice to 
every one journeyman steadily employed. 

In. the . three. .trades,...the y, hours. of 
apprentices are to be the same as journey- 
men’s, provided they do not exceed eight 
hours in the day and five days in the week, 
except for normal overtime and in emer- 
gencies as provided for in a collective agree- 
ment. 


Company Apprenticeship Training Plans 


One of the new company training plans 
applies to Newfoundland Fluorspar Limited 
and the other to the Iron Ore Company of 
Canada. In each case, the plan applies 
throughout the province and covers appren- 
tices in specified trades involved in the main- 
tenance of the company’s plant and equip- 
ment. 

The apprenticeship training plan for New- 
foundland Fluorspar Limited covers the fol- 
lowing trades in the mining industry: motor 
vehicle repairer, electrician, maintenance 
mechanic, machinist, power plant mechanic, 
welder-iron worker, pipefitter, and carpenter. 

The plan for the Iron Ore Company of 
Canada applies to apprentices in the follow- 
ing trades in the beneficiation sector—ore 
processing—of the mining industry: auto- 
motive mechanic, carpenter, electrician, elec- 
tronic repairman, machinist, mechanic—field, 
mechanic—plant, pipefitter, welder. 


Ontario Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act 


The first regulations to be issued under the 
Ontario Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act were gazetted on October 
24. 

Passed at the last session of the Ontario 
Legislature and proclaimed in force on 
October 5, the Apprenticeship and Trades- 
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men’s Qualification Act not only updated the 
apprenticeship legislation but also provided 
for the introduction of compulsory certifica- 
tion in key trades and for the extension of 
the voluntary system. 

The new regulations set out general rules 
applicable to any trade for which an appren- 
tice training program has been established, 
as well as special rules for 11 trades. The 
special rules governing barbering and _ hair- 
dressing schools have been revised. 

According to press reports, an official of 
the Department of Labour said that the 
intent of the new regulations was to make 
apprenticeship more attractive, to give trades- 
men more status in the community and to 
encourage students to stay in school by mak- 
ing apprenticeship more difficult to get into. 


General Apprenticeship Regulations 


The new general regulations (O. Reg. 
279/64) apply to all trades for which an 
apprentice training program has been estab- 
lished. 

The minimum educational requirement for 
apprentices is Grade 10 or its equivalent, un- 
less different qualifications are established in 
the regulations for a particular trade. 

Applicants for a certificate of apprentice- 
ship, or a certificate of qualification, may now 
be granted hourly credits for the successful 
completion of a course of study or training 
conducted by a. school in Canada supported 
in whole or part by public money. Time 
credits may also be granted for previous 
experience in the trade. Applicants, will how- 
ever, be required to pass the prescribed tests. 

An applicant for a certificate of appren- 
ticeship or qualification who has a certificate 
of proficiency may be granted a credit for 
the number of hours specified in the certificate 
of proficiency. 

In all trades, an employer who is himself 
a journeyman, or who employs one journey- 
man, is allowed to engage one apprentice. 
He may have one additional apprentice for 
every three journeymen employed, unless a 
different ratio is fixed in the regulations for 
a particular trade. 

As before, every apprentice must be paid 
a specified percentage of the wage paid to a 
journeyman employed by the employer in 
that trade. Unless otherwise prescribed, the 
minimum is 40 per cent during the first 
period, increasing by 10 per cent upon suc- 
cessful completion of each period of train- 
ing and instruction, to 80 per cent during 
the fifth period. 

Where a final examination for a certificate 
of apprenticeship in a trade has been estab- 
lished as an_ Interprovincial Standards 
Examination under the Technical and Voca- 
tional Training Assistance Act (Canada), the 
apprentice will be awarded the appropriate 
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seal on his certificate, if he obtains more 
than 69 per cent in the final examination. 
When a certificate of apprenticeship is ob- 
tained before an Interprovincial Standards 
Examination is established, the holder of 
the certificate may be awarded the inter- 
provincial seal later if he tries the prescribed 
examination and obtains more than 69 per 
cent on the examination. 

Provision is made for the issuance of 
certificates of proficiency in a trade not 
designated as a certified trade, that is a trade 
in which a certificate of qualification is not 
compulsory. A tradesman who has not served 
a formal apprenticeship may be granted a 
certificate of proficiency if he supplies docu- 
mentary evidence of experience in the trade 
and passes the examination prescribed by the 
Director. 

A certificate of qualification may be issued 
without examination to the holder of a 
certificate of apprenticeship under the Act 
or the predecessor Act. 

An Ontario certificate of qualification may 
also be issued to a person from another prov- 
ince who holds a certificate of apprenticeship 
that bears an Interprovincial Seal, or to the 
holder of a subsisting certificate of qualifica- 
tion issued by another province. 

Under certain circumstances, a person who 
does not hold a certificate of apprenticeship 
may obtain a certificate of qualification. Upon 
passing the prescribed examination, a certif- 
icate of qualification may be granted to an 
applicant who has graduated from a licensed 
trade school and has worked as an appren- 
tice in the trade for a specified period. A 
person who supplies satisfactory evidence 
of having worked as a journeyman in the 
trade in Ontario or elsewhere for a period 
at least equal to the apprenticeship period 
prescribed for the trade, must also be granted 
a certificate of qualification, if he passes such 
tests and examinations as the Director 
prescribes. 

When a certificate of qualification is not 
renewed or re-issued for more than three 
consecutive years from the date of its expiry, 
it will not be re-issued unless the applicant 
passes the prescribed examination. The 
Director may, however, waive this rule if 
the failure to renew was due to illness or 
other cause beyond the control of the per- 
son whose certificate has expired. 


Trade Rules 


The special trade rules apply to the fol- 
lowing trades; barber, bricklayer, carpenter, 
cook, electrician, hairdresser, motor vehicle 
repairer, mason, plasterer, air conditioning 
or refrigeration equipment servicing and in- 
stallation, and watch repairer. In two of these 
trades, cook and watch repairer, no formal 
apprenticeship training plans were previously 
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in effect, although in March 1963 six watch- 
makers and three cooks were registered with 
the Apprenticeship Branch. 

Six of the trades—barber, electrician, hair- 
dresser, motor vehicle repairer, air condition- 
ing or refrigeration equipment servicing and 
installation, and watch repairer—are desig- 
nated as certified trades; which means that 
certificates of qualification are compulsory 
in these trades. In all six trades, an excep- 
tion is made for a person who becomes an 
apprentice within three months. Under the 
Act, tradesmen practising a certified trade at 
the time of designation are given two years 
in which to obtain a certificate of qualifica- 
tion. 

Certificates of qualification must be re- 
newed annually, the exact expiry date varying 
with the trade. In the barbering and hair- 
dressing trades, it is now mandatory to submit 
a medical certificate testifying that the 
applicant is free from any communicable 
disease when applying for renewal. 

The motor vehicle repairer trade is again 
divided into three branches—Branch A, the 
trade of a motor mechanic; Branch B, the 
trade of a body repairer; and Branch C, the 
trade of an electrical system repairer and fuel 
system repairer. 

The growing need for specialization has 
also been taken into account in the electrical 
trade, which also is now composed of three 
branches—Branch A, the trade of a con- 
struction electrician; Branch B, the trade of 
a maintenance electrician; and Branch C, 
the trade of a domestic and rural electrician. 

A construction electrician is a person who 
performs the work of an electrician in the 
construction, erection, repair, remodelling 
or alteration of any building used for com- 
mercial or industrial purposes, or any mul- 
tiple dwelling building containing more than 
six dwellings. A maintenance electrician is 
one who performs maintenance repairs to 
electrical equipment used by a manufactur- 
ing, industrial or service institution. A do- 
mestic and rural electrician is a person who 
performs the work of an electrician in the 
construction, erection, repair, remodelling or 
alteration of houses, multiple dwellings con- 
taining six or fewer units, or farm buildings, 
or who performs maintenance repairs to elec- 
trical equipment used in such structures. The 
regulations stipulate that no person who holds 
a certificate of apprenticeship or a certificate 
of qualification in the construction electrician 
branch of the trade may be granted a corre- 
sponding certificate in the trade of a domestic 
and rural electrician. 

The period of apprenticeship is now ex- 
pressed in terms of periods rather than years, 
and a minimum number of hours for each 
period is specified. In the barbering and hair- 
dressing trades, an apprentice training pro- 
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gram must consist of three periods of 1,800 
hours each, but an apprentice who has 
graduated from a registered barber or hair- 
dressing school may be allowed a credit of 
two hours for each hour of instruction com- 
pleted in the school. An apprentice cook 
must complete three periods of training 
and instruction of 2,000 hours each. The 
term of apprenticeship consists of four periods 
of 1,600 hours each in the trades of brick- 
layer, mason and plasterer, and four periods 
of 1,800 hours in the carpentry and watch 
repairer trades, and five periods of 1,800 
hours each in air conditioning or refrigera- 
tion equipment servicing and installation. 

In the electrician trade, the term of ap- 
prenticeship varies according to the branch. 
Apprentices in the construction electrician 
and maintenance electrician branches must 
complete five periods of 1,800 hours each. 
An apprentice who holds a Secondary School 
Graduation Diploma, Electrical General, will, 
however, be required to complete only four 
periods of training and instruction. In the 
domestic and rural electrician branch, the 
term of apprenticeship is four periods of 
1,800 hours each. 

In the motor vehicle repairer trade, the 
term of apprenticeship varies also according 
to the branch. An apprentice in the motor 
mechanics branch must complete five periods, 
and an apprentice in either the body repairer 
branch or the electrical system repairer and 
fuel system repairer branch must complete 
four periods of training and instruction. An 
apprentice in the motor mechanics branch, 
or the electrical system repairer and fuel 
system repairer branch, who holds a Second- 
ary School Graduation Diploma for Auto 
Mechanics, General, will be required to com- 
plete only three periods. In the body repair 
branch of the trade, the term of apprentice- 
ship will also be reduced to three periods 
if the apprentice has a Secondary School 
Graduation Diploma for Auto Mechanics, 
Body Repair. 

The minimum educational requirement for 
all apprentice bricklayer is Grade 8 or 
equivalent. In the other trades, apprentices 
must have Grade 10 or its equivalent, which 
is the standard set in the general apprentice- 
ship regulations described above. 

In seven trades, the ratio of apprentices 
to journeymen differs from that set in the 
general regulations. In the cooking trade, the 
ratio is one to two; in the carpentry, air 
conditioning or _ refrigeration equipment 
servicing and installation, and watch repairer 
trades, it is one to five; and in the bricklay- 
ing, masonry and plastering trades it is one 
to eight. 

Seven of the trade rules also fix minimum 
wage rates that differ from those set in the 
general regulations. In the barber trade, the 
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minimum is 50 per cent of the journeyman’s 
rate during the first period of training and 
instruction, 70 per cent during the second, 
and 90 per cent during the third. The per- 
centages are 40, 70 and 90 in the hairdressing 
trade; and 50, 65 and 80 in the cooking trade. 
In the carpentry trade, the minimum starting 
rate for apprentices is 40 per cent of the 
journeyman’s rate, increasing to 50 per cent 
during the second period, 60 per cent during 
the third, and 80 per cent during the fourth. 
In the watch repairer trade, the minimum is 
30 per cent of the journeyman’s wage during 
the first period, 40 in the second, 50 in the 
third and 70 per cent in the fourth. 

In the electrician and motor vehicle re- 
pairer trades, the rates depend on whether or 
not the apprentice has been allowed time 
credits for previous education. In the electrical 
trade, an apprentice who is serving a normal 
term of apprenticeship must be paid at least 
30 per cent of the journeyman’s rate during 
the first period, with increases to 40 per cent 
during the second, 50 per cent during the 
third, 70 per cent during the fourth and 80 
per cent during the fifth period. An appren- 
tice in either the construction electrician 
branch, or the maintenance electrician branch 
of the trade who is required to complete only 
four periods of training and instruction must 
be paid 40 per cent of the journeyman’s wage 
during the first period, 50 per cent during 
the second, 70 per cent during the third and 
80 per cent during the fourth period. 

In the motor vehicle repairer trade, the 
minimum is 50 per cent of the journeyman’s 
rate during the first period, increasing by 
10 per cent in each subsequent period to 90 
per cent in the fifth period. In the case of an 
apprentice in any of the three branches of the 
trade whose term has been reduced to three 
periods, the percentages are 70, 80 and 90, 
respectively. 


Barber and Hairdressing Schools 


The regulations governing barber schools 
and hairdressing schools, O. Reg. 268/64, 
and 273/64, have a number of provisions in 
common. 

One provides that no student may be en- 
rolled unless he is at least 16 years of age 
and has completed Grade 10 or the equiva- 
lent. The licensee must also notify the Director 
and pay the required enrolment fee. In addi- 
tion, he must file an executed copy of the 
contract with the Director, together with a 
doctor’s certificate stating that the applicant 
for enrolment is free from any communicable 
disease. 

The period of training in a barber or hair- 
dressing school must be at least 1,200 hours, 
unless otherwise approved by the Director. An 
exception is also made for a person holding a 
certificate of qualification. 
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A barber or hairdressing school must em- 
ploy at least one instructor for each 10 
students attending the school. Every instructor 
must be the holder of a subsisting certificate 
of qualification in the applicable trade for at 
least three years and be a graduate of an 
approved teacher-training course. 


Ontario Loggers’ Safety Act, 1962-63 


The Ontario Loggers’ Safety Act, 1962-63, 
which was designed to ensure safe working 
conditions in the logging industry, was pro- 
claimed in force effective November 20, 1964, 
and the first regulations were gazetted on 
December 12. 

The regulations (O. Reg. 317/64) lay down 
a number of general safety rules, some of 
which place the onus on the operator of the 
logging camp and others on the individual 
logger. They also set out specific require- 
ments for haul roads, power saws, vehicles 
and machines. There are also special rules 
governing operations such as felling, skidding, 
the loading and unloading of logs, and the 
transportation of workmen. In addition, the 
regulations require special precautions to be 
taken when loggers are working over water. 


General Rules 


Before logging operations are begun, every 
operator must now file a notice with the local 
officer, that is with the officer employed in 
the administrative region or district of the 
Department of Lands and Forests. Among 
other details, the operator must give the loca- 
tion of his logging camps, the number of men 
to be employed and the name of the super- 
visor in charge of the operation. A further 
notice must be filed if operations continue 
beyond the 31 of March next following the 
date of the original notice. 

It is also mandatory for the operator to 
post on a building used by his loggers, or 
if there is no such building, in a sheltered 
place frequented by them, a notice contain- 
ing the name, address, and telephone number 
of the local officer. 

Every operator must appoint one or more 
competent persons to act as supervisor or 
supervisors. 

The primary responsibility for seeking that 
logging camps and work-sites are safe also 
rests with the operator. He must provide 
adequate artificial light during darkness, he 
must see that trails are kept clear of obstruc- 
tions, that icy pathways within a logging camp 
are sanded, and that any platform on which 
a logger stands during the loading of logs 
has a surface that provides a firm footing for 
the logger. In addition, the operator must 
ensure that the provisions of the Mining Act 
governing the handling, use and storage of 
explosive materials (Sections 211 to 257) are 
observed. When in use, cranes, booms, gin 
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poles and similar equipment must be _in- 
spected at least once a day and any defects 
reported to the operator. 


Some responsibility for on-the-job safety 
also rests with the individual logger. No logger 
may climb or work under a lodged tree, nor 
may he leave any equipment or device used 
in logging in a manner that might endanger 
his own safety or that of another person. 
A logger must always wear a Safety hat 
whenever he is working in a place where he 
might be endangered by flying or falling 
objects. 


Haul Roads 


It is the operator’s duty to see that every 
haul road, bridge and log dump is constructed 
and maintained so as to ensure the safe 
operation of vehicles. Curbs at least six 
inches high must be installed on every bridge 
on a haul road, and there must be by-passes 
or turnout spaces sufficient to permit vehicles 
to pass safely. Adequate warning signs must 
also be erected. 


Felling 


Specified precautions must be taken with 
respect to felling operations. The operator 
must ensure that no person other than the 
logger doing the work enters the area of fell- 
ing. Before a live or sound tree is felled, dead, 
broken or rotted limbs or trees that are 
a hazard to loggers in the vicinity of the 
work-site must be felled or lowered safely to 
the ground, unless moving them would create 
an even greater hazard. 

Certain other safety rules are to be ob- 
served by every logger engaged in felling 
operations. Before starting, a logger must see 
that all other loggers are clear of danger and 
when felling a tree, he must give adequate 
vocal or other warning to other loggers in the 
vicinity. He may not use a saw for bucking— 
sawing a felled tree—until all materials and 
objects are cleared from the travel of the 
saw. 


Power Saws 


The responsibility for the safe operation 
of power saws rests mainly with the individual 
logger. Every power saw must be maintained 
in a safe working condition by the logger 
using it. When starting a power saw, a logger 
must hold it in the prescribed manner and 
must never operate it above the level of his 
shoulders. A safety-type container must be 
used for fuelling a power saw. The regulations 
further stipulate that a power saw may not 
be fuelled when it is at a temperature that 
might result in ignition of the fuel during or 
after fuelling. A logger is also required to have 
a fire extinguisher readily available when 
operating a power saw. 
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Skidding and Loading 


Subject to the Crown Timber Act and 
regulations, adequate space must be cleared 
of snags and trees at a landing, log dump 
or loading area. When skidding a log—moving 
it—a logger must not raise the log to a height 
that might endanger the driver of the vehicle 
moving the log, or that might cause a vehicle 
to up-end or overturn. He must always use 
a chain or cable when skidding a log on a 
downgrade. A logger may not engage in 
the loading and unloading of logs unless he 
has an unobstructed view of the landing and 
of the vehicle being loaded and unloaded, and 
he must always stand at one end of the logs. 


Vehicles 


The owner of a vehicle used in logging 
must ensure that the controls are located so 
that the driver has an unobstructed view of 
any logging operation being performed, and 
that the vehicle is in good repair and is kept 
in a safe operating condition. 


Vehicles must be provided with the pre- 
scribed safety devices. The rear window of 
the cab of a truck must have a guard adequate 
to protect the occupants of the cab from 
a shifting load. Every vehicle equipped to lift 
a load above the driver’s head when he is 
sitting in the proper seat, and every tractor or 
other vehicle, except a truck, used to move 
trees or logs, must have a steel canopy 
adequate to ensure the driver’s protection from 
falling or flying objects, or his safety if the 
vehicle overturns. A winch on a vehicle or 
machine must have a guard adequate to pro- 
tect the logger operating the vehicle or ma- 
chine from flying cables, hooks, or other 
objects. 


The operator must ensure that a truck or 
vehicle used for the hauling of logs is 
equipped with a substantial bulkhead in- 
stalled behind the cab. The bulkhead must be 
at least three inches higher, and six inches 
wider than the cab, and be so constructed as 
to be capable of resisting safely any impact or 
load to which it may be subjected. 

The owner of a truck or trailer used for 
hauling logs, and designed to unload the logs 
by means of the release of stakes, must ensure 
that the stakes cannot be released except by a 
safe tripping device that can be operated only 
from a safe location. 

The regulations also lay down certain 
operating rules for vehicles used in logging. 
Only a person authorized by the owner or 
operator may start or operate a tractor or 
any other vehicle. No logger may ride on a 
tractor or similar vehicle except in the seat 
provided for the purpose. Except in emer- 
gencies, not more than two persons may 
occupy the cab of a truck. Unless acting 
under the direct orders of the supervisor, a 
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logger must not remain in the cab of a 
vehicle while it is being loaded or unloaded. 
Riding on logs or other materials loaded on a 
vehicle is also forbidden, unless authorized 
by the supervisor. 


A vehicle must be so loaded and the load 
so secured that no part becomes dislodged or 
falls off during transit. A driver must. test 
the brakes immediately before leaving the 
loading area. 


A dump box, bulldozer blade or any other 
mechanically-operated attachment to a 
vehicle must be securely blocked when it is 
elevated for repairs or greasing, and when 
not in use it must be lowered to a safe rest 
position. No logger may operate a vehicle 
on a haul road or work-site during darkness 
unless the vehicle is carrying in a conspicuous 
position adequate lighted lamps. 


Transportation of Workmen 


Special rules apply to vehicles used to 
transport workmen. The part of a vehicle in 
which loggers are transported must be en- 
closed, and must have a sufficient number 
of seats. It must be provided with adequate 
and safe interior lighting, as well as adequate 
and safe heat and ventilation. There must also 
be a signal device that provides communica- 
tion between the loggers and the driver. In 
addition, it must be equipped with racks for 
tools, and the operator must ensure that the 
loggers place their tools in these racks. 


If a vehicle is transporting workmen, in- 
flammable liquids may not be placed in the 
enclosed part in which loggers are seated, 
nor may they be carried on other parts of 
the vehicle except in safety-type containers. 


Machinery 


Special precautions must be observed in a 
machine shop, blacksmith shop, garage or 
similar shop used in logging that is outside 
the scope of the Industrial Safety Act, 1964 
or the regulations issued under that Act. 


The operator is responsible for seeing that 
machines are provided with the prescribed 
safety devices. Every power-driven machine 
must be equipped with a readily accessible 
emergency stopping device. All exterior mov- 
ing parts of machinery with which a logger 
may come in contact must be effectively 
guarded. Every power-driven grinding wheel, 
buffing wheel or cutting wheel must be pro- 
vided with a guard that protects the logger 
operating the machine from flying particles, 
and that has an adequate transparent vision 
panel. In addition, the operator must ensure 
that a grinding wheel or similar wheel is not 
operated at a speed in excess of that recom- 
mended by the manufacturer. 


(Continued on page 184) 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


On November 30, claimants for unemployment insurance benefit 
were 30,000 fewer than at same time the year before. Decline 
from one year earlier occurred entirely among male claimants 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit on November 30 totalled 274,500, an 
increase of 60,000 over the October 30 total 
but 30,000 below the 300,000 recorded on 
November 29, 1963. 

Most of the October-to-November  in- 
crease occurred among males, who numbered 
186,900 on November 30, compared with 
138,800 on October 30. But males accounted 
also for the total decline from November 
1963, as the number of female claimants rose 
slightly. 

An increase among male. claimants is 
usual at this time of year. But the proportion 
of males among the total claimants, 68 per 
cent on November 30, is lower than the 72 
per cent at this date last year. 

At the end of November, 3,157 claimants 
had qualified under the seasonal benefit pro- 
visions. Of this number, 2,546 were males 
and 611 were females. On November 30 the 
year before, 2,457 males and 588 females had 
qualified, for a total of 3,045 claimants. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


A total of 169,000 initial and renewal 
claims were filed during November, compared 
with 120,900 in October and 189,400 in 
November 1963. 

Initial claims, representing new cases of 
unemployment, accounted for about 90 per 
cent of the month’s increase, compared with 
84 per cent of the rise over the same period 
in 1963. 

Initial claims rose to 119,500 in November 
from 75,100 in October. Renewal claims 
numbered 49,400 in November, up from 
45,800 in October. 

Thus the number of initial claims received 
in November was almost 60 per cent above 
the October total, whereas for renewal claims 
the increase was less than 10 per cent. In 
1963 these percentages were 60 per cent and 
22 per, Cent: 

Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of beneficiaries 
during November was estimated at 150,500, 
compared with 127,300 in October and 
189,400 in November 1963. 


A claimant’s unemployment register is p 


Benefit payments totalled $14,600,000 in 
November, up 14 per cent from $12,800,000 
paid out in October, but down 5 per cent 
from the November 1963 total of $15,500,000. 

The average weekly payment was $24.33 
for November, $24.03 for October and $23.98 
for November 1963. Increased average pay- 
ments for November reflect the higher pro- 
portion of male claimants. 

Insurance Registrations 

On November 30, insurance books or 
contribution cards had been issued _ to 
4,885,942 employees who had made contribu- 
tions to the Unemployment Insurance Fund 
since April 1, 1964. 

On the same date, registered employers 
numbered 341,141, an increase of 366 since 
October 31. 

Enforcement Statistics 


During November, 8,901 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 6,076 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to verify 
the fulfilment of statutory conditions, and 
347 were miscellaneous investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions began in 166 cases*, 66 
against employers and 100 against claimants. 
Punitive disqualifications as a result of false 
statements or misrepresentations by claimants 
numbered 712*. 

Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in November _ totalled 
$33,298,238.84, compared with $31,759,105.34 
in October and $30,336,617.41 in November 
1963. 

Benefits paid in November _ totalled 
$14,646,798.42, compared with $12,841,- 
420.06 in October and $15,467,325.53 in 
November 1963. 

The balance of the fund on November 30 
was $75,402,411.24. On October 31 there 
was a balance of $56,750,970.82; on Novem- 
ber 30, 1963, a balance of €56,134,336,10. 





* These do not necessarily relate to the investigations 
conducted during this period. 


laced in the “live file” at the local office as 


soon as the claim is made. As a result, the court of claimants at any given time inevitably 


includes some whose claims are in process. 


Claimants should not be interpreted either 


as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total job applicants.” 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 2417, August 25, 1964 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claimant, 
a tool maker, who had worked for — Com- 
pany since 1957, lost his employment on 
March 2, 1964, under the following cir- 
cumstances: 

The employer and the union had a bargain- 
ing agreement that was to expire on Decem- 
ber 31, 1964. At noon on Monday, March 2, 
1964, the hourly rated employees attended 
an emergency meeting that had been called 
by an official of the union. The purpose of 
the meeting was to consider the question of 
grievance procedure, because the union was 
not satisfied with the company’s processing 
of an outstanding grievance. 

The meeting did not break up at 12.30 
p.m., the end of the lunch period, and the 
employees did not clock back in until 1.20 
p.m., thereby being 50 minutes late in return- 
ing to work (the lunch period was 12.00 
noon to 12.30 p.m.). After working about 
10 minutes, or at approximately 1.30 p.m., 
the employees were told to shut down their 
machines. 

Then 18 of the 21 employees in the bar- 
gaining unit were handed their dismissal 
notices at 2.20 p.m., at which time they were 
told to clock out. According to the record, 
this step was taken by the management be- 
cause it was the second time since the first 
of the year that such an incident had occurred. 

On leaving the plant at 2.20 p.m., the 
employees set up picket lines at the entrances 
of the company’s premises. The file mentions 
that the picket lines were set up to protest 
the action of the employer in dismissing them 
and also to show their desire to return to 
work, the employees contending that the 
employer would not permit their return to 
work. 

The insurance officer disqualified the claim- 
ant and suspended benefit from March 2, 
1964, on the ground that he had lost his 
employment by reason of a stoppage of work 
due to a labour dispute at the premises at 
which he was employed, said disqualification 
to remain in effect for as long as the stoppage 
of work continued (section 63 of the Act). 

On March 31, 1964, the following memo- 
randum of settlement was reached between 
the employer and the union: 


1. All employees who were given discharge 
notices on the 2nd and 3rd days of March 1964 
shall be deemed to have been laid off and not 
discharged and shall be recalled to work 
effective 8.00 am., Thursday, April 2nd, 1964. 

2. All other laid off employees on the 
seniority list shall be recalled when required by 
the Company in accordance with the provisions 
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of the Collective Agreement, whether or not they 
were recalled during the period between March 
2nd and March 31st, 1964. 


3. The grievances which were pending on 
March 2nd, 1964, shall be processed to a con- 
clusion normally and in accordance with the 
Collective Agreement, but any action, application 
or proceeding instituted by either of the Parties 
to this memorandum in the Courts or elsewhere 
after March 2nd, 1964, and up to the date hereof 
shall be discontinued. 


4. The foregoing shall be without prejudice 
to the Company’s rights with respect to the 
Union or any employee and without prejudice to 
the rights of the Union or the employees with 
regard to any matter or thing which arose prior 
to March 2nd, 1964. 


From the decision of the insurance officer, 
the claimant appealed to a board of referees 
on April 1, 1964, and stated: 


. . . My appeal is based on the fact that I feel 
I was unjustly discharged on March 2, 1964, 
by — Company. I was willing at all times to 
return to work but was prevented by manage- 
ment from returning to work. I feel that with 
a proper explanation of the facts, the suspen- 
sion should be lifted... 


The board of referees, which heard the 
case on April 28, 1964, were unanimous in 
allowing the appeal. Their decision reads, in 
part: 


. . . After considering the facts of the case, 
the board of referees unanimously agree that 
the management were in error when they refused 
to meet the international representative and the 
union committee on the Friday prior to the 
meeting and refused to clear up the grievances 
in accordance with the terms of the present 
agreement. When the men met on the Monday 
noon, they were in error in running 50 minutes 
late in getting back to work but in the unanimous 
opinion of the board, this meeting would not 
have taken place and this situation would not 
have developed had there been reasonable co- 
operation shown by management. 


The board, therefore, unanimously agreed that 
the claimant did lose his employment by reason 
of a stoppage of work for which the Company 
was solely responsible, and to be fired because 
of being late was too severe a penalty. The board 
of referees unanimously agreed that the claimant 
was interested in the dispute and that he belonged 
to the grade or class of workers that were 
affected but that he was unjustly fired from the 
job because of being late for work... . 


From the decision of the board of referees, 
the insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire and said: 


In the opinion of the Commission, the board 
of referees erred in allowing the claimant’s 
appeal from the decision of the insurance officer 
disqualifying him under section 63 of the PAN cl depeepe 

This is a test (representative) appeal covering 
17 other claimants who lost their employment 
under the same circumstances, and it is respect- 
fully requested that these 17 other cases be 
joined with this appeal and that the decision be 
applied to the other 17 claims... 
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The insurance officer’s grounds for appeal 
to the Umpire are: 


1. The conclusions of the board of referees 
make it clear that it was satisfied there was a 
dispute in which this claimant was interested 
and that he lost his employment by reason of a 
stoppage of work. The board did not, however, 
conclude that the claimant had lost his employ- 
ment due to a stoppage of work attributable to 
a labour dispute. 


2. There appears to be no disagreement as to 
the material facts of this case . . . These facts 
make it clear that the employees were dissatisfied 
with the grievance procedure and the delay on 
the part of the employer in processing an out- 
standing grievance. Manifestation of the dis- 
satisfaction is demonstrated by the employees’ 
failing to resume work until 50 minutes after 
the normal lunch period. The reaction of the 
employer was to shut down the operations and 
hand dismissal notices to the employees. It is 
submitted that such evidence is ample to establish 
that a labour dispute existed within the meaning 
of section 2(j) of the Act and it therefore 
follows that this claimant lost his employment by 
reason of a stoppage of work attributable to a 
labour dispute at the premises at which he was 
employed. As such, his claim for benefit must be 
dealt with under section 63(1) of the Act and 
the onus is then on the claimant to prove entitle- 
ment to relief from disqualification under section 
63(2)., of the Act, 


3. The evidence shows that the claimant, a tool 
maker, is a member of the bargaining unit 
covered by the collective agreement, that his 
conditions of work stood to be affected by the 
outcome of the dispute and that he attended the 
emergency meeting called by the union which 
extended some fifty minutes beyond the lunch 
period. It follows, therefore, that he is unable 
to prove that he was not directly interested in or 
participating in the labour dispute which caused 
the stoppage of work. 


4. The board was influenced by the merits of 
the dispute. It is submitted that under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act the merits of a labour 
dispute are irrelevant (CUBs 570, 1142, 2224). 
The board was also influenced by the action taken 
by the employer to dismiss the employees. How- 
ever, the fact that the employer had issued notices 
of dismissal is not necessarily conclusive evidence 
of a permanent separation, but is merely an 
incident occurring during the course of the 
dispute as part of the employer’s strategy. This 
is a device which is not infrequently used in a 
labour dispute (CUBs 570, 1514). It is, of 
course, immaterial whether the stoppage of work 
was brought about by strike action by the em- 
ployees or lockout action by the employer 
(EUBs 289101533): 

5. It is respectfully submitted that the board 
of referees’ decision should be reversed .... 


The union requested an oral hearing before 


the Umpire, which was held in Toronto, Ont., 
on August 4, 1964. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The 
board of referees, in effect, found as a fact, 
and there is ample evidence to justify such 
finding, that the claimant had lost his em- 
ployment by reason of a stoppage of work 
attributable to a labour dispute at the 
premises at which he was employed and that 
he was interested in the dispute inasmuch as 
he belonged to a grade or class of workers 
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which stood to be affected by the outcome of 
that dispute. 


Having reached that conclusion, the board 
of referees was bound in law to maintain the 
disqualification which had been imposed on 
the claimant under section 63(1) of the Act, 
and the board should have done so irrespec- 
tive of the merits of the dispute and of the 
fact that the stoppage of work was brought 
about by the employer’s action. As can be 
seen in the insurance officer’s grounds of 
appeal, there is ample jurisprudence on those 
points. 


In view of the foregoing, I decide to 
reverse the decision of the board of referees 
and to allow the insurance officer’s appeal. 


Decision CUB 2422, Sept. 24, 1964 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claimant, 
registered as a typist, made an initial claim 
for benefit on 15 August 1963, effective 11 
August 1963, stating that her last employ- 
ment had been from April 1963 to 19 July 
1963. At the time of her claim, she indicated 
that she was available for work only in the 
area bordered by Bathurst, Dufferin and 
Lawrence Streets, and between the hours of 
9 a.m. and 3.30 p.m., stating “these are the 
hours I worked here previously. I worked 
for — mainly the same hours, places close 
to home.” The local office commented that 
opportunities of employment were limited in 
view of the claimant’s restrictions. 


The claim was allowed on the ground that 
the claimant should be given a reasonable 
period of time in which to seek other employ- 
ment, under her restricted conditions, as she 
had previously worked under these conditions. 

Her regular benefit period terminated when 
she exhausted her entitlement in week com- 
mencing 26 January 1964, and a seasonal 
benefit period was established effective 2 
February 1964, on a continuing initial claim 
(form 529A) which she filed on 16 March 
1964. 

In the course of her claim, she drew full 
benefit regularly until the week commencing 
5 January 1964, as she reported no employ- 
ment and no earnings affecting her entitle- 
ment. 

Her weekly reports on her claim showed 
some temporary work in the weeks com- 
mencing 5 January 1964, for $48.00, 12 Janu- 
ary 1964, for $10.50, 16 February 1964, for 
$31.00 and 23 February 1964, for $31.00. It 
was only during the week commencing 5 
April 1964 that she apparently started to 
work in employment of a continuing nature, 
as she reported earnings of $10.00 for that 
week and earnings of about $48.00 for the 
succeeding weeks. 
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During an interview at the local office to 
verify the extent of her current availability, 
she declared on 9 March 1964 that she was 
able to work in the area north of Lawrence 
Street to Finch Street and from Yonge Street 
to Dufferin Street, at the hours of 9 to 3.30 
or 4. The comments of the local office were 
that opportunities for employment were 
limited due to her restrictions. Her benefit 
was stopped from week commencing 8 March 
1964, and her claim was submitted to the 
insurance officer for determination of her 
continued entitlement. 


The insurance officer declared that she was 
disqualified for failure to prove availability 
for work because of her restrictions regard- 
ing area and hours of work. 


The insurance officer’s letter of 1 April 
1964, notified her that this disqualification 
was effective from 2 February 1964, the 
effective date of the continuing initial claim 
she had filed on 16 March 1964, but a further 
letter dated 16 April 1964 amended the date 
of the commencement of the disqualification 
to 8 March 1964, as the claimant had already 
been paid benefit for the weeks preceding 
8 March and her claim had been submitted to 
the insurance officer, by the local office, on 
the availability question, only from 8 March 
1964. 


On April 3, 1964, the claimant appealed 
to a board of referees on the following 
grounds: 


. . . On my numerous visits to the Employ- 
ment Office I mentioned the travelling time it 
took from my home to downtown, approx. 14 
hours. I was never told I must take a job in the 
downtown area or I’ll be disqualified. I was 
shocked to receive a letter saying I was dis- 
qualified on those grounds. Also on the matter 
of hours, they asked me and I told them I would 
prefer 9-3.30-4. No one said you must work 
other hours or I'll be disqualified on these 
grounds. I think it was unfair to suddenly be 
disqualified. I was never offered a job down- 
town or given other hours. . 


On April 10, 1964, the employment 
officer of the local office commented: “At 
this time we do not have part-time employ- 
ment to offer in the area desired.” 


The claimant was not present at the hear- 
ing of her case by the board of referees on 
May 4, 1964, nor was she represented. The 
majority of the board dismissed the appeal. 


The dissenting member expressed the opi- 
nion that the evidence regarding the claimant’s 
availability “was based on certain leading ques- 
tions” which should not have been asked by 
the placement officer because such questions 
placed the claimant “in a position for pos- 
sible disqualification.” The dissenting mem- 
ber added: “It is therefore obvious that there 
has been no proven unavailability for work, 
but there has been preference asked for and 
received by the Placement Officer... .” 


On May 16, the claimant appealed to the 
Umpire. 

In his statement of observations, the Chief 
of the Adjudication Division of the Com- 
mission commented: 

. . . By stating that “there has been no proven 
unavailability for work” the dissenting opinion 
expressed by cne member of the board of referees 
appears to reverse the burden of proof of avail- 
ability which the Act specifically places upon the 
claimant in section 54. The dissenting opinion 
also appears to blame the local office for asking 
the claimant to state the area and hours she 
wanted. The local office has a duty to verify 
from time to time the extent of the claimant’s 
availability, as demonstrated by the conditions 
under which she sincerely desires and seeks to 
obtain employment. 

It is submitted that the claimant was given 
much more than a reasonable time to explore 
the possibilities of the labour market for em- 
ployment to her liking and under the restricted 
conditions which she desired. During the period 
of about eight months prior to 8 March 1964, 
that she was allegedly looking for employment 
under these conditions, she was unable to obtain 
such desired employment for more than on a very 
casual or temporary basis, such as about one 
week and one day in January 1964 and two 
part weeks in February 1964 .._.. 


Considerations and Conclusions: Section 
54(2)(a) of the Act places on a claimant the 
onus of proving that he is available for work 
on “every day” for which he is claiming 
benefit. 


The instant claimant was registered for em- 
ployment as a typist and it would seem that 
if, in a city the size of Toronto, the said 
claimant was for such a long period of time 
unable to find steady work in that occupa- 
tion, it must, in absence of evidence to the 
contrary, be attributed to the restricted con- 
ditions under which she allegedly wished to 
work. 


In view of the foregoing, I decide to con- 
firm the majority decision of the board of 
referees and dismiss the claimant’s appeal. 
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NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Monthly Report of Placement Operations 
of the National Employment Service 


Placements reported during December reach highest total for 
that month since 1942. Cumulative total for year, almost one 
million and a quarter, was second highest of postwar years 


Placements reported by local offices of 
the National Employment Service during 
December 1964 numbered 117,200. This was 
the highest total for that month since 1942, 
and 11.7 per cent above the number last 
December. It was also 27.7 per cent above 
the average for December during the previous 
five years. 

Regional distribtuion of the month’s place- 


ments, with percentage change from Decem- 
ber 1963: 


Atlantic ee! 2 9,000 - 7.3 
CJUEDEG” ona cecs. 38,500 +18.5 
Ontario sexeeet 35,300 Sad 
Pratrie* 2... 20,800 +11.4 
PAG Cawente ete: 13,600 +15.1 
Canada, (eae 11722008 © Seine 


Regular placements, i.e., in employment 
with a duration of more than six working 
days, numbered 91,700 in December and 
accounted for most of the increase over the 
previous year. Of December’s placements, 78.3 
per cent were the “regular” category, com- 
pared with 77.7 in the same month in 1963. 
This continued a trend that existed through 
most of 1964. 


Placements for Year 


Placements for the year approached the 
million and a quarter mark. The total of 
1,241,100 was 5.3 per cent above the number 
reported in 1963 and was the second highest 
of the postwar years. 


Male placements during December 
amounted to 76,500, which was 16.0 per cent 
above the figure for December a year ago. 
This increased demand for male workers was 
apparent in all regions, but was most marked 
in Quebec. 

During the 12 months of 1964 a total of 
845,700 males were placed in employment 
by the NES. This was 7.0 per cent higher 





*Tmbalances in national cumulative and monthly 
totals are due to rounding. 


than the figure reached in 1963. All regions 
exceeded the level of the previous year. 

Placements of women numbered 40,700 in 
December, a 4.5-per-cent increase over the 
December 1963 total. All regions except 
Quebec reported increases in the number of 
women placed, and in that region the de- 
crease was minor and reflected a slightly 
lower demand for casual workers. 

More than 395,000 female placements were 
made during 1964; this was 2.0 per cent 
above the total in 1963. 

In December, 2,900 placements involved 
the movement of workers from one area to 
another. This was almost 200 more than in 
December of last year but as a proportion of 
all placements was slightly below the year- 
earlier figure. Movements of workers were 
preponderantly in the Ontario and Quebec 
Regions: Ontario recorded half the monthly 
transfers and the Quebec Region just under 
30 per cent. 

The cumulative total of such transfers dur- 
ing 1964 numbered 57,300, compared with 
62,300 in 1963, and only in the Pacific 
Region was the number greater than last 
year. 

Vacancies 


Some 118,900 vacancies were notified by 
employers to NES offices during December, 
an increase of 11.2 per cent over the number 
in December a year ago and a figure 25.6 
per cent above the December average for the 
last five years. Vacancies for men, at 77,500, 
accounted for the greater part of the in- 
crease and reflected a stronger demand for 
male labour in all regions. Requirements for 
female workers were higher in all regions 
except the Atlantic, where vacancies were 
almost 4 per cent lower than in December of 
last year. 

Vacancies notified during 1964 reached a 
total of 1,560,800,the greatest number since 
the end of World War II. All regions re- 
ported year-to-year increases and the national 
total rose 7.9 per cent over the number noti- 
fied in 1963. 


_SSMnM000 
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WAGE SCHEDULES 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded in December 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During December, the Department of Labour prepared 180 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, and certain services. In the same period, a total of 195 contracts 
in these categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. In addition, 
146 contracts not listed in this report, which contained the General Fair Wages Clause, were 
awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and the Defence Production, Public 
Works and Transport Departments. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned, or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included in the 
contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted from the pay- 
ment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, wage rates in excess 
of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial legislation, by collective agree- 
ments in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in emergency 
conditions approved by the Minister of Labour. 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours worked 
in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his race, 
national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to alleged 
discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in December for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence,Production: ‘2 ..hésclaaea.. BAGS. eee. 123 $689,817.00 
Post® OMEE, Aes VAO BAR ONE A ent c 17 609,509.40 
Pub iC WOKS eee eae ee ES 6 56,822.22 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police .............00...... 3 164,627.50 
TRANSPOTUbA. Oitect cee cyt). See eeeteie, Sa ke 1 6,200.00 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are currently 
paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then a fair and reasonable 
rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established by the laws of the province 
in which the work is being performed; 

(b) The working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, or if there 
be no such custom, then they shall be fair and reasonable hours; 





The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation of the federal Government has the 
purpose of insuring that all Government contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reasonable in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government departments and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into contracts for any work of construction, remodelling 
repair or demolition, is to obtain wage schedules from the Department of Labour showing 
the applicable wage deemed to be required in the execution of the work. These wage 
schedules are thereupon included with other relevant labour conditions as terms of such 
contracts to be observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to determine in advance the classification to be 
employed in the execution of a contract. A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract is, however, included therein and is of the same 
nature and effect as those which apply in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Labour Standards Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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‘ (c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours worked 
Ht excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair and reasonable 
ours; 


Pid) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his race, 
national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to alleged 
discrimination. ) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made in December 


During December, the sum of $18,760.76 was collected from 12 contractors for wage 
arrears due to their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their subcon- 
tractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribution 
to the 554 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded in December 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Lennoxville Que: Lord & Burnham Co Ltd, supply & erection of additions to greenhouses, 
research station. Ottawa Ont: Coady Construction Ltd, erection of prefabricated metal storage 
bldg for plant research institute. 


ATOMIC ENERGY OF CANADA LIMITED 


Chalk River Ont: Frankel Structural Steel Ltd, erection of structural steel & steel roof 
deck, Bldg 457; Wm Bielecki, masonry work, Bldg 457. 


CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION 


Montreal Que: G A Legault, installation of garbage storage rooms, Villeray Terrasse; 
Lakeside Construction Co, replacement of stair hall windows, Villeray Terrasse; C Howard 
Simpkin Ltd, installation of electrical heating, Le Domaine; Deschenes & Perreault, insulation & 
finishing of basement area, Le Domaine. Montreal Area Que: Vallieres & Cusson Enrg, interior 
painting of apts, Benny Farm; Vallieres & Cusson Enrg, interior painting of apts, St George 
Gardens & Place Gouin; Vallieres & Cusson Enrg, interior painitng of apts, Terrace Montenach 
& Place St Louis; Vallieres & Cusson Enrg, interior painting of apts, Le Domaine & Pavillon 
Mercier; Vallieres & Cusson Enrg, interior painting of apts, Jardins Bellerive; Tousignant 
Decorator Co, interior painting of apts, Cloverdale Park; Tousignant Decorator Co, interior 
painting of apts, Park Royal; Tousignant Decorator Co, interior painting of apts, Terrasse 
Belleville; Tousignant Decorator Co, interior painting of apts, Blvd Pie IX, Rosemount & 
Terrasse St Michel; Tousignant Decorator Co, interior painting of apts, Delmar Court; Gerard 
Ledoux Enrg, interior painting of apts, Villeray Terrasse & Ville d’Anjou. Pierrefonds Que: 
Jos Vincent, installation of laundry facilities, Cloverdale Park. Vancouver B C: B A Blacktop, 
site improvement & planting, HECL “A” Vancouver Terraces. 

In addition, this Corporation awarded 60 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 

DEPARTMENT OF CITIZENSHIP AND IMMIGRATION 


Abitibi Indian Agency Que: Labreche & Freres Inc, reroofing & additions to Obedjiwan 
day school. Oka Indian Agency Que: Henri Cousineau & Fils Inc, construction of com- 
munity wells, reserve. Blackfoot Indian Agency Alta: Campbell P Evans, construction of 
road, reserve. Edmonton Indian Agency Alta: Albrecht Construction Ltd, construction of 
road & supply & installation of culverts, Alexander reserve; G C McLeod & Co Ltd, con- 
struction of roads, sewage & water facilities, Stoney Plain Reserve 135. Yukon Indian Agency 
Y T: Moore & Co Ltd, lighting improvements, Carcross residential school. 


DEFENCE CONSTRUCTION (1951) LIMITED 


Melville Nfld: J W _ Lindsay Construction Co Ltd, construction of dormitory. 
Cornwallis N  S: Willis Trimper, replacement of electrical services to married 
quarters, HMCS Cornwallis. Dartmouth N S: Cambrian Construction Ltd, construction of 
workshop addition to hangar 3, RCN Air Station Shearwater. Greenwood N S: Planned 
Renovators Ltd, interior painting of married quarters, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: Blunden 
Supplies Ltd, interior alterations to Bldg D17, HMC Dockyard. Shearwater N S: Banfield & 
Miles Ltd, interior painting of married quarters, RCN Air Station. Camp Gagetown N B: 
Maritime Insulation Ltd, acoustic treatment of drill hall; Planned Renovators Ltd, interior 
painting of bldgs: S R Shears & Sons Ltd, interior painting of married quarters. Chatham N B: 
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Byron MacDonald, interior painting of married quarters, RCAF Station. Moisie Que: Alsco 
Distributors of Eastern Ontario Ltd, supply & installation of metal windows, RCAF Station. 
St Hubert Que: Conrad-Rawlinson Ltd, interior painting of married quarters, RCAF Station. 
Downsview (Toronto) Ont: Gardiner-Wighton Ltd, construction of an extension to DRML 
Bldg 1. Petawawa Ont: Boldt Electric Co Ltd, rewiring bldgs in camp. Rockcliffe Ont: Art 
Gaudreau Ltd, interior painting of married quarters, RCAF Station. Toronto Ont: John T 
Russell Electric Ltd, rewiring Bldg 3. Trenton Ont: Alsco Distrbutors of Eastern Ontario Ltd, 
supply & installation of metal windows, RCAF Station; Miron-Wiggers Construction Ltd, 
replacement & refinishing of floors, Bldg 38, RCAF Station. Shilo Man: Nu-Way Decorating 
Co, interior painting of camp bldgs. Winnipeg Man: Hay Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting 
of married quarters, Fort Osborne barracks. Regina Sask: Sun Electric Ltd, rewiring & relight- 
ing armoury & garage. Ralston Alta: LBN Drilling Co Ltd, drilling gas wells, etc. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENCE PRODUCTION 


Aldershot N S: Wylie P Hazelwood Ltd, interior painting of bldgs, camp. Cornwallis N S: 
Bay Crest Ltd, supply & erection of prefabricated steel bldg & installation of diesel generator 
set, Bldg 72, HMCS Cornwallis; Wylie P Hazelwood Ltd, interior painting of married quarters, 
HMCS Cornwallis. Greenwood N S: Valley Plumbing & Heating Ltd, supply & installation of 
air compressor, Hangar 9. Halifax N S: James F Lahey Ltd, interior painting of bldgs, HMC 
Dockyard. Campbellton N B: Alfred La Violette, renovations & painting of armoury. Montreal 
Que: Air Cooling Corp, installation of air conditioning system, electrical & plumbing work, 
Works Coy 4, RCE. Cornwall Ont: Warren Bros, interior painting of armoury. Downsview 
Ont: Lux Painting Co, interior painting of married quarters, RCAF Station. Kingston Ont: 
Amherst Painting & Decorating, interior repainting of armoury; Joice-Sweanor Electric Ltd, 
installation of centralized alarm system, Canadian forces hospital. Lakeview Ont: Conrad- 
Rawlinson Ltd, interior cleaning & painting of warehouses, Regional Ordnance Depot 15. 
Pembroke Ont: Edward Biederman, interior painting of Armoury. Timmins Ont: Latour 
Painting & Tile Ltd, interior washing of walls, ceilings, etc, Armoury. Toronto Ont: W G 
Price, replacement of stoker in boiler 1, Personnel Depot 6, Sunnybrook Park. Gimli Man: 
Stan’s Painting & Decorating, interior painting of barrack blocks & quarters, RCAF Station; 
Gimli Construction Co Ltd, replacement of door channels & concrete apron approaches to 
hangars 1 & 2, RCAF Station. Regina Sask: Smith Bros & Wilson Ltd, roofing & miscellaneous 
carpentry, Bldg R19; Hilsden & Co (1963) Ltd, demolition & removal of roof & supply & 
installation of room trusses, Bldg R19. Wainwright Alta: Alphs’ Decorating Ltd, interior 
painting of Bldg 52, camp. Comox B C: J H McRae Co Ltd, installation of nine poles with 
guys, etc, tower 2, RCAF Station. Esquimalt B C: Mawson Gage Ltd, replacement of light 
fixtures, Bldg 215, HMC Dockyard. Victoria B C: Luney Bros & Hamilton Ltd, construction 
of Laboratory Bldg 4, Royal Roads. 


In addition, this Department awarded 46 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 
NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD 


Montreal Que: Nivose Ltd, construction of refrigeration plant for cold storage warehouse, 
Section 23. Vancouver B C: Burns & Dutton Construction (1962) Ltd, construction of 
vehicular bridges between upper floors, Ballantyne Pier sheds. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


Blackhead Nfld: Saunders Howell & Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Bloomfield Nfid: H Drover 
& Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Burgeo Nfld: Saunders Howell & Co Ltd, con- 
struction of federal bldg. Clarenville Nfld: Diamond Construction (1961) Ltd, construction 
of marine dry dock facility, side transfer & fitting-out wharf. Conche Nfld: H V Randell Ltd, 
construction of post office bldg. Green’s Harbour Nfld: Saunders Howell & Co Ltd, wharf 
repairs. Heart's Delight Nfld: Eleazer Crocker, construction of post office bldg. 
Hermitage Nfld: H V Randell Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Lethbridge Nfld: 
Bloomfield Building Supplies, construction of post office bldg. Little Harbour Nfld: 
Benson Builders Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Lower Island Cove Nfld: Canning & Butler, construction 
of post office bldg. Lumsden South Nfld: Beaton Abbott, slipway extension. New Harbour N fid: 
Eleazer Crocker, wharf repairs. Placentia Nfld: Power Construction Ltd, wharf repairs. Point 
Rosie Nfld: Kevin Power, construction of fishermen’s wharf. Pouch Cove Nfld: Canning & 
Butler, construction of post office bldg. Recontre West Nfld: Roberts Bros, wharf extension; 
Power Construction Ltd, wharf reconstruction. St John’s Nfld: Stott Aluminum Corp, supply 
& installation of aluminum storm windows, Bldgs 301, 302, 303, 306 & 102. St Joseph’s Nfld: 
Glen Construction Co Ltd, construction of protection work. Sop’s Arm Nfld: Guy Eveleigh, 
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improvements (wharf). Machon’s Point P E I: Norman N MacLean, construction of landing. 
Miscouche P E I: Fitzgerald & Snow Bldg Contractors Ltd, construction of post office 
bldg. North Rustico P EI: MacLeod Bros, construction of post office bldg, St. Peter's Bay Pere 
Town & Country Construction, construction of post office bldg. Summerside P E I: Square K 
Construction Co Ltd, industrial park development (water & sewer services). Brooklyn N S: 
Acadia Construction Ltd, breakwater repairs. Caledonia N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, exten- 
sion to post office bldg. Cheticamp Beach N S: Colin R MacDonald Ltd, wharf construction. 
Crescent Beach N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, beach protection repairs. Englishtown N S: 
Mclsaac, McIsaac & McLennan, construction of post office bldg. Halifax N S: John E Mahar 
& Son Co Ltd, installation of fire alarm system, federal bldg; James F Lahey Ltd, interior 
painting of federal bldg. Hunt’s Point N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, breakwater repairs. Little 
Brook N S: Austin Cottreau, construction of post office bldg. Marion Bridge N S: Leonard 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Plympton N S: B A Alcorn, construc- 
tion of post office bldg. Saulnierville N S: Austin Cottreau, construction of post office bldg. 
West Berlin N S: Acadia Construction Ltd, breakwater repairs. Weymouth N S: Belliveau 
Supplies Co-Op Ltd, alterations & addition to post office bldg. Wine Harbour N S: Colin R 
MacDonald Ltd, breakwater improvements. Apohaqui N B: Fowler Bros Bldg Contractors Ltd, 
construction of post office bldg. Back Bay N B: Fundy Contractors Ltd, construction of 
post office bldg. Balmoral N B: L D Dimock Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. 
Belleisle Creek N B: Fowler Bros Bldg Contractors Ltd, construction of post office bldg. 
Douglastown N B: Connolly Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Hopewell 
Cape N B: MacPherson Builders Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Leonardville N B: Price 
Construction (1964) Ltd, wharf repairs. Loggieville N B: Connolly Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of post office bldg. Nash Creek N B: L D Dimock Co Ltd, construction of post 
office bldg. Petit Rocher N B: Connolly Construction Ltd ,construction of post office bldg. 
Richibucto Village N B: Price Construction (1964) Ltd, wharf repairs. Robertville N B: 
Connolly Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Sackville N B: J Heber Brown Ltd, 
extension to animal pathology laboratory for Dept of Agriculture. St Francois de Madawaska 
N B: O'Neil Pelletier, construction of post office bldg. St Joseph N B: MacPherson Builders 
Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Shippegan N B: Connolly Construction Ltd, installation 
of pipelines (industrial water supply). Upper Kent N B: Clumac Construction Ltd, construc- 
tion of post office bldg. White Head N B: Morse & Fletcher, construction of post office bldg. 
Alma Que: Girard & Freres Enrg, interior transformations to federal bldg. Batiscan Que: 
Clement Dessureault, construction of post office bldg. Grindstone Que: J W Delaney Ltd, 
construction of laboratory & office for the Dept of Fisheries. Hull Que: Russ Wilson Co Ltd, 
alterations to incinerator & treatment tank, animal diseases research institute. Lac Coulonge 
(Davidson) Que: Charest Construction Co Ltd, wharf construction. L’Annonciation Que: Les 
Constructions Mercure Enrg, construction of post office bldg. Montreal Que: Leonard J 
Weber Construction Co, addition & alteration to postal station Cote St Luc; J J Shea Ltd, 
alterations to customs & excise bldg; Foresteel Industries Ltd, construction of ice control 
structure—Section 2, floating stop logs—Canadian Universal & International Exhibition. 
Neuville Que: D Gauvin Inc, construction of post office bldg. Sabrevois Que: O Coupal Inc, 
construction of post office bldg. Ste Anne des Plaines Que: Desjardins Asphalte Ltee, pre- 
liminary construction of road (Phase 1), penitentiary. St Donat de Rimouski Que: J Thomas 
Paradis, construction of post office bldg. St Joseph de la Rive Que: Esdras Boivin, construction 
of protection wall. Stornoway Que: Florent Rancourt, construction of post office bldg. 
Arnprior Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, demolition of various bldgs, Civil Defence College. 
Belle River Ont: Ben Bruinsma & Sons Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Campbelltown 
Ont: Stellmar Contracting Co Ltd, wharf construction. Little Current Ont: P Harper & Co, 
wharf repairs. Manitowaning Ont: Nipissing Construction Co Ltd, construction of tourist 
wharf. Ottawa Ont: Normand Farquharson Ltd, installation of temporary plant for supply of 
steam to the Roxborough apts; Coady Construction Ltd, general alterations, RCMP head- 
quarters bldg; Rowe Bros & Co (Canada) Ltd, alterations to metal partitioning, Dept of 
Finance Annex, Tunney’s Pasture; Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, supply & installation of 
absorption machine for central heating plant, Confederation Heights; Coady Construction Ltd, 
installation of post office counter, cupboards & glazed screens, Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; 
Que Window & Interior Cleaning Co Ltd (interior cleaning, Dept of Veterans Affairs & 
National Film Board bldg, Tunney’s Pasture; Palmer-Levitan Ltd, demolition of Woods & 
Canadian Bldgs; J H Lock & Sons Ltd, refrigeration modifications, arctic room, Forest 
products Laboratory, Montreal road; A G Reed Ltd, supply & installation of buzzer system, 
Brooke Claxton Bldg, Tunney’s Pasture. Perch Creek Ont: George L Dillon Construction Ltd, 
wall reconstruction. Pointe au Baril Ont: Carman Emery, wharf reconstruction. Point Pelee 
Ont: Dean Construction Co Ltd, construction of water level gauge station. Richards Landing 
Ont: Nipissing Construction Co Ltd, wharf repairs. St Catharines Ont: Antici Construction 
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Co Ltd, dredging, Henley regatta course (Phase 1), berm construction. Toronto Ont: 
Rapistan (Canada) Ltd, installation of mail handling conveyor, Postal Terminal A; Kamrus 
Construction Ltd, alterations to UIC bldg; Kamrus Construction Ltd, alterations to Arthur 
Meighen Bldg for Dept of National Health & Welfare. Sifton Man: Freiheit Construction 
Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Big River Sask: Little-Borland Construction 
Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Eastend Sask: Swift Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of federal bldg. Eatonia Sask: Knutson Construction Co Ltd, construction of post 
office bldg. Kinistino Sask: Shoquist Construction Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Morse 
Sask: Swift Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Quill Lake Sask: Holterman 
Construction, construction of post office bldg. Raymore Sask: Holterman Construction, con- 
struction of post office bldg. Sylvan Lake Alta: Byrnes & Hall Construction Ltd, wharf 
repairs. Lund B C: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, breakwater replacement. Vancouver B C: 
Cain Truscott Contractors Ltd, construction of prover tank storage bldg. Victoria B C: 
H E Fowler & Sons Ltd, freight shed alterations, Ogden Point; Hume & Rumble Ltd, installa- 
tion of fire alarm system, federal bldg. 


In addition, this Department awarded 26 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 
THE ST LAWRENCE SEAWAY AUTHORITY 


Port Colborne Ont: R E Law Crushed Stone Ltd, paving of parking area & northerly 
entrance road to Lock 8, Welland Canal. Port Weller Ont: C A Pitts General Contractor Ltd, 
modification & reconstruction of lower west approach at Lock 1, Welland Canal twinning 
project. 

DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Cape Race (Trepassey) Nfld: McNamara Construction of Nfld Ltd, construction of 
LORAN “C” transmitter station. Deer Lake Nfld: Trynor Construction Nfld Ltd, construction 
of airport security fencing. Mill Village (Italy Cross) N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, construction 
of bldg & fencing at boresight; Mosher & Rawding Ltd, construction of mast footings & guy 
anchors. Saint John & Red Head N B: J E Landry, modifications to electrical system, etc, air- 
port & transmitter station. Quebec Que: Arno Electric Ltd, construction of entrance road & 
car park lighting, airport. Grande Prairie Alta: Turner & Son Bldg Contractors Ltd, extension 
to air terminal bldg, air circulation in public areas & related work, airport. Rocky Mountain 
House Alta: D L Guthrie Construction, construction of VOR counterpoise extension & related 
work. Port Hardy B C: A & H Construction Ltd, clearing flightway of Runway 10-28, airport. 
Salt Spring Island B C: Miller Cartage & Contracting Ltd, site preparations & access road 
construction for VOR installation at Mount Tuam near Ganges. Vancouver B C: Miller Cartage 
& Contracting Ltd, rehabilitation of east perimeter road, International Airport. 

In addition, this Department awarded 14 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 


“Re teeeteeciel 8 tema eal seed te entbentt 2 nna eee 


Workmen’s Compensation Board of Ontario 


(Continued from page 124) But what of the person, who, through non- 


If training for a new job is needed, the industrial illness or accident, is also faced 


workman will be assisted during the training 
period. If vocational training jis advisable, 
any recognized agency whose services are 
indicated and desirable may be used with 
expenses paid by the Board. He will be 
assisted in finding suitable employment when 
training is completed. 

To the man injured on_ his job, the 
W.C.B. has provided the services needed to 
help him become re-established. 


with permanent disability? With the example 
of programs such as Ontario’s, and with the 
experiences of rehabilitating the veterans of 
two world wars, the Government of Canada 
took action to assure that similiar services 
should be available to every citizen who re- 
quires them. The passing of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons Act laid 
the groundwork for the development of a 
comprehensive rehabilitation program for all 
Canadians. 


Ree aS 
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PRICE INDEX 


Consumer Price Index, January 1965 


The consumer price index (1949=100) in 
January 1965 was 136.9, up 0.1 per cent from 
the December 1964 index of 136.8 and 2.0 
per cent from the January 1964 index of 
134.2. Five of the seven main components 
increased during the month, and two com- 
ponents, food and clothing, moved down. 


The food index declined 0.5 per cent to 
132.5 from 133.2. Price movements for foods 
were mixed, with higher prices for some fresh 
vegetables, including cabbage, potatoes, celery 
and carrots, for fats excluding butter, some 
dairy products, a few cereal products, selected 
meat cuts and chicken, some canned fruits 
and coffee. Offsetting lower prices were 
recorded for oranges, tomatoes, lettuce, steak, 
blade roasts, turkey and eggs. 


The housing index rose fractionally (0.1 
per cent) to 139.8, from 139.6 in December. 
Although rent was unchanged, tenant repairs 
rose slightly and the home-ownership com- 
ponent increased 0.5 per cent, mainly as a 
result of higher mortgage interest rates. The 
home furnishings component declined 0.7 
per cent as prices were lower for most major 
appliances, floor coverings and some textiles. 
Slightly higher prices were recorded for 
some utensils and equipment and for most 
household supplies and services. 


The clothing index declined 1.5 per cent 
to 119.2 from 121.0. Although | slightly 
higher prices occurred for footwear and a 
few clothing articles, such as shirts, work 
trousers, wool dresses and women’s suits, 
clothing prices generally were lower as a 
result of January sales for men’s, women’s 
and children’s wear as well as for piece goods. 


The transportation index increased 2.5 
per cent to 146.3 from 142.7. Increased auto- 
mobile insurance was the major factor mov- 
ing the index, although minor gasoline price 
increases occurred in several cities in Ontario. 
Higher prices for both taxi and bus fares com- 
bined to move the local transportation com- 
ponent by 2.3 per cent. 

The health and personal care index edged 
upward by 0.1 per cent as a result of minor 
price increases in some personal care items 
such as toilet soap and cleansing tissues. 
Other components remained unchanged. 


The recreation and reading index increased 
0.3 per cent to 154.0 in January from 15309 
in December. Mixed price changes moved 
the recreation component down 0.3 per cent 
as higher prices for television sets were off-set 
by reduced prices for radios and phonograph 
records. The reading component, however, 
moved up nearly 2 per cent as a result of 
higher prices for newspapers. 
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The tobacco and alcohol index edged 
fractionally higher to 121.7 from 121.6. The 
alcoholic beverages component increased 0.2 
per cent as a result of slight price increases 
for both beer and liquor, while the tobacco 
component remained unchanged. 


Group indexes in January 1964 were: food 
131.4, housing 137.3, clothing 117.7, trans- 
portation 141.1, health and personal care 
165.4, recreation and reading 152.1, tobacco 
and alcohol 118.5. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, December 1964 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) in- 
creased in all ten regional cities from Novem- 
ber to December. The movement varied from 
0.8 per cent in Toronto to 0.5 per cent in 
Halifax and Vancouver, to 0.4 per cent in 
Winnipeg and Ottawa, and to 0.2 per cent 
in the remaining five cities. 


Considerable variation was evident among 
the components of the indexes. The food in- 
dexes ranged from a decrease of 0.2 per cent 
in Edmonton-Calgary to an increase of 1.7 
per cent in Toronto. The housing component 
was mixed, most changes falling between plus 
or minus 0.1 per cent, except in Winnipeg, 
where an increase of 0.7 per cent occurred. 
Mixed movements were recorded also for 
clothing, ranging from a decrease of 0.3 per 
cent in Montreal to an increase of 0.5 per 
cent in Saint John. 


Transportation indexes were up between 
1 and 2 per cent in nine cities but down 0.5 
per cent in St. John’s. The health and per- 
sonal care indexes increased about 3 per cent 
in Ottawa and Toronto but elsewhere changes 
were minor. Recreation and reading indexes 
increased slightly in all cities except St. John’s. 
The indexes for tobacco and alcohol were 
unchanged except for a very slight increase 
in Vancouver. 


Regional consumer price index point 
changes between November and December 
were: Toronto +1.1 to 138.2; Halifax +0.7 
to 132.5; Ottawa +0.6 to 137.2; Vancouver 
+0.6 to 133.7; Winnipeg. +0.5 to 133.8; 
Saint John +0.3 to 135.1; Montreal +0.3 to 
136.2; Saskatoon-Regina +0.3 to 130.5; St. 
John’s +0.2 to 121.9*; Edmonton-Calgary 
+0.2 to 128.4 


Wholesale Price Index, December 1964 


The general wholesale index (1935-39= 
100)) rose to 246.0 in December, up 0.5 
per cent from the November index of 244.7, 
and was 0.3 per cent above the December 
1963 index of 245.3. Five major group indexes 
advanced, three declined. 





*On base June 1951=100. 
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The vegetable products group index rose 
2.8 per cent in December to 223.5 from the 
November index of 217.3, the chemical 
products group index advanced 0.5 per cent 
to 193.9 from 193.0, and the non-ferrous 
metals group index edged upward by 0.3 per 
cent to 212.3 from 211.6. Increases of 0.2 
per cent or less were recorded for the fol- 
lowing two major group indexes: animal 
products to 251.0 from 250.5; and iron 
products to 258.5 from 258.3. 


The textile products group index declined 
0.7 per cent to 245.8 from the November 
index of 247.6. The non-metallic minerals 
group index moved down 0.5 per cent to 
189.9 from 190.8, and the wood products 
group index moved down 0.4 per cent to 
329.6 from 330.8. 


The index of Canadian farm product prices 
at terminal markets (1935-39=100) rose 1.1 
per cent to 220.4 from 217.9 in the three- 
week period ended December 24. The animal 
products index rose 0.4 per cent to 265.7 
from 264.7, and the field products index in- 
creased 2.4 per cent to 175.1 from 171.0. 


The price index of residential building 
materials (1935-39=100) rose 0.5 per cent 
in December to 331.9 from 330.2 in Novem- 
ber. The price index of non-residential build- 
ing materials (1949=100) was unchanged at 
141.8. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, December 1964 


The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59=100) rose 0.1 per cent in Decem- 
ber to 108.8 from 108.7 in November. The 
December 1963 index was 107.6. 

The December increase in the index was 
largely attributed to higher prices for fresh 
vegetables, gasoline and used cars. 

The month’s rise brought the total price 
increase in 1964 to 1.1 per cent, termed by 
the U.S. Department of Labor a “moderate 
advance.” 

Over the year, food was up 1.4 per cent, 
largely because of increases in coffee and 
potato prices. Housing costs rose 0.8 Der 
cent, including a 6-per-cent rise in home in- 
surance prices. Used car prices rose 2.8 per 
cent. Medical and dental services rose 2.8 
per cent. Recreation costs were up 4.1 per 
cent. 


British Index of Retail Prices, November 1964 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 16, 
1962=100) stood at 108.8 in mid-November, 
compared with 107.9 in mid-October and 
104.0 in November 1963. 

The index of food prices rose by slightly 
less than 1.5 per cent to 109.4 from 108.0 in 
October. Egg and bread prices rose. Prices 
of petrol and some newspapers also rose 
during the month. . 





Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
mMunicate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making applica- 
tion to the Librarian, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Students must apply through the 
library of their institution. Applications for 
loans should give the number (numeral) of 
the publication desired and the month in 
which it was listed in the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Listed No. 196 


Annual Reports 


1. PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. WORK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION BOARD. Annual 
Report, 1963. Charlottetown, 1964. Powis 

2. SASKATCHEWAN. PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMMISSION. Report of the 18th Annual 
Survey of Salaries and Wages, August 1964. 
Regina, 1964. Pp. 15. 
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Business 


3. ADELAIDE. UNIVERSITY. SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 9th, 1964. Management and Integrated 
Marketing. Adelaide, Hyde Park Press, Itd., 
1964. Pp. 39. 

Talks on marketing and advertising given by 
three American professors. 


4. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSO- 
CIATION. The Changing Scope of Office 
Management. New York, c1964. Pp. 47. 


Contents: Managing the Office Services 
Function in a Modern Business Enterprise. Im- 
proving the Organization of Office and Ad- 
ministrative Operations. The Effect of the New 
Systems Technology on the Office Management 
Function. Paperwork Management. Focusing on 
Business Printing and Copying. Space Administra- 
tion and Planning. Performance Standards for 
Clerical, Administrative, Technical, and Profes- 
sional Personnel. 
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5. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. SMALL BUSINESS MANAGE- 
MENT TRAINING DIVISION. Courses for 
Small Businessmen. Ottawa, 1963. Pp. [7] 


6. PROFIT-SHARING RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION. Profit Sharing in Perspec- 
tive, in American Medium-sized and Small 
Business, by B. L. Metzger. Evanston, IIL, 
1964. Pp. 158. 


Comments on the results of a study carried out 
for Profit-Sharing Research Foundation by 
Marketing Services Company, a division of Dun 
and Bradstreet, Inc. The study examined char- 
acteristics, objectives, and results of profit-shar- 
ing plans. 

7. WASHINGTON (STATE)  UNI- 
VERSITY. BUREAU OF BUSINESS RE- 
SEARCH. Factors affecting the Growth of 
Manufacturing Firms. Prepared under the 
Small Business Administration Management 
Research Grant Program, by Joseph W. 
McGuire. Project Director: Warren W. 
Etcheson. Seattle, 1963. Pp. 128. 


Based on a study of the growth of 270 manu- 
facturing enterprises in the State of Washington. 


Collective Bargaining 


8. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE 
OF LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELA- 
TIONS. Economic Dilemmas of Collective 
Bargaining, by Melvin Rothbaum. Urbana, 
1964. Pp. 95-103. 

Discusses the relationships of such factors as 
unemployment and labour costs to collective 
bargaining. 

9. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 
Scope and Methods of Collective Bargaining 
in the Iron and Steel Industry; Report sub- 
mitted to and Proceedings of the Seventh 
Session of the Iron and Steel Committee, 
Cardiff, 26 August-6 September 1963. 
Geneva, 1964. Pp. 122. 


10. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Recent Collective Bargaining and 
Technological Change. Washington, GPO, 
1964. Pp. 14. 

“ , . . Summarizes some of the recent col- 
lective bargaining approaches to problems of 
reduced income and job security arising as a 
result of technological change.” 


Conferences 


11. CANADIAN CONFERENCE ON 
SOCIAL WELFARE. Welfare Services in a 
Changing Technology. Conference Proceed- 
ings [19th Biennial Conference, Hamilton, 
1964] Ottawa, 1964. Pp. 54. 


Title in French: Services de bien-étre social 
et technologie en évolution. Les délibérations de 
la conférence. 


Contains five talks, of which 3 have text in 
English and French. 


12. CONFERENCE OF COMMISSIONS 
FOR HUMAN RIGHTS. Proceedings, 15th 
Annual Conference, Pittsburgh, May 21-24, 
1963. [n.p.] Pp. 152. 
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13. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RE- 
SEARCH ASSOCIATION. Proceedings of 
the Sixteenth Annual Meeting, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, December 27 and 28 1963. Edited 
by Gerald G. Somers. Madison, 1964. Pp. 
284. 

Some of the topics discussed at this confer- 
ence were automation and collective bargaining, 
labour mobility, featherbedding, work measure- 
ment, unionization of white-collar workers and 
of engineers, and intellectuals and trade unions. 

14. INTERSTATE CONFERENCE ON 
LABOR STATISTICS. 21st, SAN FRAN- 
CISCO, 1963. Proceedings, June 25-28, 1963. 
San Francisco, California. Washington, GPO, 
1964. Pp. 265. 


Co-sponsored by the California Department 
of Industrial Relations, the University of Cali- 
fornia, and the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Some of the topics considered were govern- 
mental industrial relations statistics; prices and 
cost of living; accident prevention; manpower, 
employment and occupational statistics; and 
economic growth. 


Economic Conditions 


15. DOW, J.C. R. The Management of the 
British Economy, 1945-60. With a foreword 
by Sir Robert Hall. Cambridge, University 
Press, 1964. Pp. 443. 


Assesses British fiscal and monetary policy in 
the postwar period. 


16. JOHNSON, HARRY GORDON. The 
Canadian Quandary; Economic Problems and 
Policies. Toronto, McGraw-Hill, 1963. Pp. 
352; 


This collection of essays and addresses con- 
siders such topics as Canada’s economic policy, 


foreign trade problems, monetary policy, cur- 
rency problems, etc. 


Employees—Training 


17. BELBIN, EUNICE. Training the 
Adult Worker. London, HMSO, 1964. Pp. 
[44]. 

Describes two case studies (one, the mending 
of worsted cloth in a mill in Bradford; the 
other, manual sorting of mail in the General 
Post Office) where older workers acquired skill 
by a new training method equal to or surpassing 
that achieved by young trainees with the tradi- 
tional method of training. 

18. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC 
COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND THE FAR 
EAST. Manual on Training of Statistical 
Personnel at the Primary and Intermediate 
Levels. New York, United Nations, 1963. 
Pp. 144. 

—Supplement: Training Notes and Exer- 
cises. New York, United Nations, 1964. 
Pp. 246. 


19. U.S. BUREAU OF APPRENTICE- 
SHIP AND TRAINING. RESEARCH 
DIVISION. Training of Workers in American 
Industry; Report of a Nationwide Survey of 
Training Programs in Industry, 1962. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 94. 
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20. U.S. OFFICE OF MANPOWER, 
AUTOMATION AND TRAINING. Family 
Breadwinners: their Special Training Needs. 
Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 16. 


Contents: Unemployment among Breadwinners. 
A Profile of the Breadwinners (Occupation, Edu- 
cation, Age, Income, Women Breadwinners). 
Special Training and Other News (Adult Educa- 
tion, Handicapped Breadwinners, Geographic 
Mobility). Other Assistance for Breadwinners. 


Industry 


21. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CON- 
FERENCE BOARD. Patent Counsel in In- 
dustry, by Carl G. Baumes. New York, 1964. 
Pp. 102. 


Reviews prevailing patent practices in 251 in- 
dustrial companies. Explains how companies 
organize, handle and administer patent work. 
Includes six case studies which illustrate patent 
duties and organizations. 


22. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Technological Trends in 36 Major 
American Industries; a Study prepared for 
the President's Committee on Labor-Manage- 
ment Policy. Washington, U.S. Dept. of 
labor, 1964. Pp. 105. 


“For each of the 36 industries covered, a 
statement describes some major new machines, 
processes and products which are _ believed 
likely to have an important effect on the in- 
dustry’s unit labor requirements over the next 
10 years.” 


23% U.S. NATIONAL SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION. Research and Development 
in Industry, 1961; Final Report on a Survey 
of R&D Funds, 1961, and R&D Scientists 
and Engineers, Jan. 1962. Washington, GPO, 
1964. Pp.’ 123. 

Discusses the funds, federal and other, spent 
on research and development; company-financed 
research and development; the number of com- 
panies engaged in research and development, 
character of research and development, em- 
ployment of R & D scientists and engineers; and 
R & D funds related to total employment. 


International Labour Organization 


24. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. General Report prepared [for the 
Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees 
and Professional Workers] First item on the 
agenda. Geneva, 1956. 2 pts. 

At head of title: Report 1, item 1(a) and (b) 
[and 1(c)] International Labour Organisation 


Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees and 
Professional Workers. 4th sess., Geneva, 1956. 


Contents: [1] Effect given to the Conclusions 
of the Previous Sessions. [2] Recent Events and 
and Developments affecting Salaried Employees 
and Professional Workers. 


25. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. Non-Manual Workers and Collective 
Bargaining. Second item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1956. Pp. 74. 


At head of title: Report 2. International La- 
bour Organization. Advisory Committee on 
Salaried Employees and Professional Workers. 
4th sess., Geneva, 1956. 
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26. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. Work Conditions of Technical and 
Supervisory Staff in Industry, excluding 
Management. Third item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1956. Pp. 117. 


At head of title: Report 3. International La- 
bour Organization. Advisory Committee on 
Salaried Employees and Professional Workers. 
4th sess., Geneva, 1956. 


Labour Organization 


27. COOK, ALICE HANSON. Union 
Democracy: Practice and Ideal; an Analysis 
of Four Large Local Unions. Ithaca, N.Y., 
Cornell), University, 1963... Pp 243: 


Examines the government and administration 
of our large local unions, each with its own con- 
cept of democracy. 


28. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL OF- 
FICE OF INFORMATION. REFERENCE 
DIVISION. British Trade Unions and Inter- 
national Association. London, 1963. Pp. 16. 


29. HUTCHINSON, JOHN E. Trade Union- 
ism and the Communists: American and 
International Experiences. Berkeley, Uni- 
versity of California, Institute of Industrial 
Relations, 1963. Pp. 164-187. 

Reprinted from The Realities of World Com- 
munism, edited by Dr. William Petersen. 

30. INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERA- 
TION OF FREE TRADE UNIONS. Trade 
Union Handbook. 3rd ed. Brussels, 1964. 
PpAdin3: 

Contents: Why Unions? Objects and Char- 
acter. Methods and Organization. Administra- 
tion and Procedures. Glossary. Labour Terms in 
Four Languages [English, French, German, and 
Spanish]. 

31. KRUGER, ARTHUR MARTIN. 
International Unions and Canadian-American 
Relations. Toronto, Published for the Cana- 
dian Institute of International Affairs by 
Baxter bubr3Cot 1960 4Ppr 23. 


An examination of the influence of interna- 
tional unions with headquarters in the U.S. on 
Canadian labour unions. 


Labour Supply 


32. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. Employment and Economic Growth. 
Geneva, 1964. Pp. 217. 


An examination of measures that can be 
taken to deal with unemployment and under- 
employment. 


33. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
CO-OPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Labour Market Policy in Sweden. Paris, 
1963... 2px /2- 

The Manpower and Social Affairs Committee 
of OECD appointed three examiners to study 
manpower policy in Sweden. As well as the 
examiners’ report there is a report by Swedish 
authorities. 

34. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
CO-OPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Manpower Policy and Programmes in the 
United States. Paris, 1964. Pp. 208. 
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Contains a report on manpower policy in the 
U.S. by three examiners appointed by the Man- 
power and Social Affairs Committee of OECD. 
One of the examiners was Dr. W. R. Dymond, 
Assistant Deputy Minister, Canada Department 
of Labour. There is also a background report 
by U.S. authorities and a series of questions put 
by the examiners to U.S. authorities and their 
answers. 


Labouring Classes 


35. MALHOTRA, PREM CHAND. Indian 
Labour Movement, a Survey. 2d ed. Delhi, S. 
Chand, 1963. Pp. 218. 

Examines aspects of India such as wages, labour 
legislation, industrial relations, collective bar- 
gaining, etc. 

36. PROCHAZKA, ZORA. The Labor 
Force of Poland, by Zora Prochazka and 
Jerry W. Combs, Jr. Washington, GPO, 1964. 
Pp. 46. 


Management 


37. CAPLES, WILLIAM GOFF. A Man- 
agement View of Employment Problems in 
the Steel Industry for the Next Decade. 
Champaign, Institute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations, University of Illinois, 1964. Pp. 20. 

Mr. Caples, Vice President of Inland Steel 
Company, presented this address at a conference 
on “Problems of Employment and Unemploy- 
ment” sponsored by the United Steelworkers of 
America and the University of Illinois Institute 
of Labor and Industrial Relations, February 21, 
1964, at the University’s Urbana campus. 


38. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTI- 
TUTE OF LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS. Relevance and Equivalence in 
Criterion Measures of Executive Success, by 
Charles L. Hulin. Urbana, 1964. Pp. [67]-78. 

An analysis and measurement of executive 
success of 50 executives employed by a large 
American manufacturing company. 

39. KOONTZ, HAROLD. Principles of 
Management; an Analysis of Managerial 
Functions [by] Harold Koontz [and] Cyril 
O’Donnell. 3d ed. New York, McGraw-Hill, 
1964. Pp. 637. 

This book consists of six parts: The Basis of 
Management, Planning, Organization, Staffing, 
Direction, Control. 

40. NEUSCHEL, RICHARD F. Manage- 
ment by System. 2d ed. New York, McGraw- 
Hill, 1960. Pp. 359. 

The author begins by defining a “procedure”, 
“clerical methods” (or “office methods’), and 
a “system,” and goes on to explain how business 
systems and procedures can be used effectively in 
management. 

41. NEWMAN, WILLIAM HERMAN. 
Administrative Action; the Techniques of 
Organization and Management. 2d ed. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1963. Pp. 
486. 

Some of the topics covered by this book are 
planning, decision-making, delegation of authority, 
decentralization, the use of committees, super- 
vision, motivation, budgetary control, etc. 
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42. SCHLEH, EDWARD CARL. Man- 
agement by Results: the Dynamics of Profit- 
able Management. New York, McGraw- 
Hill, 1961. Pp. 266. 

The author, head of a management consultants’ 
firm in Minneapolis, outlines his philosophy of 
management based on his experience as a man- 
agement consultant. 

43. STONE, MORRIS. Managerial Freedom 
and Job Security. 1st ed. New York, Harper 
& Row, c1964. Pp. 262. 

Concerned with such job security issues as 
subcontracting of work, transfers of work out- 
side the bargaining unit, attempts by the em- 
ployer to change the contents of a job, and out- 
of-classification assignments to solve special 
production problems. Discusses many grievance 
cases decided by members of the American 
Arbitration Association since 1959. The author 
has been editorial director of the American 
Arbitration Association since March 1953. 


Professional Workers 


44. AUSTRALIA. DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE. 
The Employment of Engineers in Australia. 
Melbourne, 1959. Pp. 23. 


45. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH 
BRANCH. After-Graduation Plans of Final- 
Year Students in Engineering and Science 
Courses, 1958-1963. Ottawa, 1964. Pp. [11]. 


United Nations 


46. UNITED NATIONS. ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ON THE APPLICATION OF 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY TO 
DEVELOPMENT. Report on the Ist Session, 
Feb. 25-March 6, 1964. New York, United 
Nations, 1964. Pp. 38. 


47. UNITED NATIONS. COMMITTEE 
FOR INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. Re- 
port on the 4th Session, 2-19, March 1964. 
New York, United Nations, 1964. Pp. 85. 


48. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC 
COMMISSION FOR EUROPE. Fifteen 
Years of Activity of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe, 1947-1962. New York, 
United Nations, 1964. Pp. [169]. 


Wages and Hours 


49. BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. Equal Pay for Equal 
Work: Federal Equal Pay Law of 1963; 
[Summary, Analysis, Legislative History and 
Text, with Summaries of Applicable State 
Laws. Washington, 1963]. Pp. 124. 


50. ILLINOIS. BUREAU OF EMPLOY- 
MENT SECURITY. Estimates of Employ- 
ment, Hours, and Earnings in Non-agricul- 
tural Establishments, Chicago Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area. Industry Sum- 
mary Series No. 1, 1958-1963. Prepared in 
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co-operation with the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and the Bureau of Employment 
Security. Chicago, 1964. Pp. 149. 


51. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Union Wages and Hours: Building 
Trade, July 1, 1963 and Trend 1907-63. 
Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 44. 


Women—Employment 


52. OPEN DOOR INTERNATIONAL 
FOR THE ECONOMIC EMANCIPATION 
OF THE WOMAN WORKER. IL.O. and 
Women Workers in a Changing World. Brus- 
sels, 1964. Pp. 13. 

“Comments on the recent publication of the 


I.L.O. on women workers in a changing world. 
Report VI(1). [48th session, Geneva, 1964]’ 


53. U.S. WOMEN’S BUREAU. Job Hori- 
zons for College Women in the 1960's. 
Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 78. 


Partial Contents: Career Suggestions [for 
32 occupations]. Practical Considerations. 
Continuing Education. College Women on 
the Job. 


Miscellaneous 


54. BARNES, RALPH MOSSER. Motion 
and Time Study: Design and Measurement 
of Work. 5th ed. New York, Wiley, 1963. 
Pi oS: 








Ontario Loggers’ Safety Act 


(Continued from page 168) 


The operator must also provide appro- 
priate safety glasses to loggers who may 
be exposed to eye injuries from flying 
particles or hazardous substances, or from 
harmful light or other rays; or he must pro- 
vide another device designed especially to 
protect workers from eye injuries. 

On their part, loggers are required to wear 
close-fitting, fastened clothing when working 
near moving machinery. Among other pro- 
hibited practices, a logger must not shift a 
belt by hand when a machine is in motion, 
or use any part of his body for removing an 
object lodged in a sheave or moving part of 
a machine.. A logger is also forbidden to 
lubricate, clean or repair a machine when it 
is in motion, unless the machine is so designed 
and located that lubrication, cleaning or re- 
pairing can be done safely when the machine 
is in motion. 
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Presents “the basic principles that underlie 
the successful application of motion and time 
study, supplementing each with illustrations and 
practical examples.” 

55. CANADIAN MENTAL HEALTH 
ASSOCIATION. COMMITTEE ON THE 
INDUSTRIAL REHABILITATION OF THE 
MENTALLY ILL. The Industrial Rehabilita- 
tion of the Mentally Ill; a Report. Toronto 
[1963?] Pp. 23. (Chairman of committee: Dr. 
Clarence Pottle.) 


56. Leisure in America: Blessing or Curse? 
Edited by James C. Charlesworth. Phila- 
delphia, American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, 1964. Pp. 96. 

Papers presented at a conference held in 
Philadelphia on November 8, 1963, which con- 
sidered how best to use leisure time. 

57. O’MAHONY, DAVID. Industrial 
Relations in Ireland: the Background. Dublin, 
Economic Research Institute, 1964. Pp. [57]. 

Examines trade unions, collective agreements, 
and industrial disputes in Ireland. 

58. U.S. SOCIAL SECURITY ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. Social Security Programs 
throughout the World, 1964. Rev. ed. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 223. 

Charts for 112 different countries contain 
information about old age, invalidity, and death 
programs, sickness and maternity benefits, work 


injury programs, unemployment insurance, and 
family allowances. 


Working Over Water 


When a logger is working over water with 
risk of drowning, the operator must provide 
him with a life-jacket, and see that the logger 
wears it in the recommended manner, un- 
less other adequate means of protection are 
provided. 


The operator must also see that a boat in 
seaworthy condition is readily accessible for 
rescue purposes. In addition to the equipment 
required under Part IV of the Small Vessel 
Regulations made under the Canada Shipping 
Act, this rescue boat must carry a pike pole 
at least six feet long. 


Finally, the operator must ensure that, 
whenever men are working over water, at 
least one person who is trained and competent 
to perform any necessary rescue operation is 
readily available when an alarm signal is 
given. 
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A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 16, 1965 
(estimates in thousands) 
Source: Labour Force Survey 
Atlantic : Prairie British 
—- Canada Region Quebec Ontario Region Columbia 
BisnewnaDOUls On CCs,a6-..cea tethers cisicics chor «acs 6,855 592 1,928 2,540 1,155 640 
IN Te Ti cereale an eee ar rareh taw ateaecR Aros Prettaieaithrisne 4,894 435 1,400 1,769 833 457 
WOOD VEIS  nhace.g AGI ene Oar ee eee 1,961 157 528 771 322 183: 
(HEME) SORAEV ETA cis caret tert alex orator ORO Ao RERS 619 61 188 210 lil 49 
PUBL UGG ln oho oon Bement an Gena 904 94 303 291 144 U2 
Dima A OAL Snes totes ers keke tea aria sunk. se 3,030 239 872 1,140 492 287 
A564 VGATs).... teen: SO: He es Gate ae 2,090 179 520 812 366 213 
Bonventre aNd OVCL ya caeE saan AS ses: 212 19 45 87 42 19 
JE vaya) nieve legoehadiow co cotiae Soto Omen ome amore 6,447 528 1,769 2,442 1,108 600 
Mie ret res coos ne tacks Ler aici > ae 4,556 378 1,265 1,694 793 426: 
NYG TROYES teens = = semen mates peer rece 5 worn rete eee ae a 1,891 150 504 748 315 174 
PN OTIC GUT C3 fe Meo asian I ES «oe ile 29 92 135 341 16 
INON-AgTICULtUTG Sete. doidae cee anes «= 5,934 499 1,677 2 O00 867 584 
TEENG tay dare detdcince akties o OR ee actu <0 CO OCenee 5,415 453 moe 2,123 787 529 
INR ders SRA. cole ude BE Bioron Cane Or ieee 3,698 317 1,058 1,434 518 BYAl 
VINO TI ee eeceetck Py EAS «oe asi'ace a vs 1 Seley 136 465 689 269 158 
MWinemmployied qa nseetiad toc cara «hs cei 408 64 159 98 47 40 
With eaees Ant! 2 eee ae ee Oe Se ee 338 57 135 75 40 31 
WIQTTTQIN eee oc te ore ee Ee: PSONN obec in ee 70 * 24 23 s 2 
Persons not in the Labour Force...... 6,050 703 1,794 1,967 1,020 566 
EVE Taleo Neate ete Pree s Sie erie eas ees 1,o11 211 436 451 263 150 
\KeiasVerslas ook ats COREE Oe Ree ce eee TG 4,539 492 1,358 1,516 757 416 
*Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED 
JANUARY 16, 1965, CANADA 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 











19-19 20-64 years 65 years 
eee Total y nll 5 Men Women angloney 


persons | Married Other Married Other BerPOnS 


———————_ | | | | | Ls LN 


Population 14 years of age and over®)......... 12,905 2,063 3,723 988 3,810 946 1,375 
MabourtHorces .o2. sacar meu ae aaa te rte 6,855 619 3,566 821 988 649 212 
Employed: nent: at ose ee A 6,447 545 3,388 723 959 631 201 
Wnenmplovedscm teen cet een ee ite 408 74 178 98 29 18 11 
Notunulan our torces ste eee tee CeCe re 6,050 1,444 iy 167 2,822 297 1,163 
Participation rate@) 
En iiaallin nanos cdonobondon oan ors 53.1 30.0 95.8 83.1 25.9 68.6 15.4 
19G4Decemibersl2 ee epreeceee acer reteete 53.6 31.1 96.1 83.2 26.4 69.3 15.2 


Unemployment rate () 
1965 qJanuaryel Gas tacce ser eee 6.0 12. 
19G4Wecembersl2n. saceceniecceceeeee. 4.1 





“Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories. 


®)The Labour Force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
)The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
*Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 16, 1965 


(estimates in thousands) 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 
aaa oeoelelhnaeqoq7q“oeesqoOcS<SooOOOoOoOoOnDnnnnO)CS) eee ex 


— January December January 
1965 1964 1964 

a 
Total Unemployed h2..6 shes as se eee eee ee. ee ee ee eee 408 285 466 
On temporary layoff up ta:80 days). oth. cso. sce. Bites oss eee eee 25 14 38 
Without work and seeking: work: . 0. 20). Se eee. eee ee 383 271 428 
Seeking full-time work... \ occu. boca sees s deetne os koe ee 368 259 410 
Seeking part-time woth, &.... 24 Pome n ec acv towtseesscn bee eee 15 12 18 
Seeking under 1 month, .1.00. batecaeat os eee nc ee 127 105 126 
Beekingi<3 months. 72%: . akcobe Pees ee oc ars 168 99 202 
Seeking 4~6.months. <u. . ..ccteauen cahaeds aeeke.. . e 44 33 54 
Seeking more than Ginonths..0. 0) bck. en Ghee bea. 44 34 46 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, BY INDUSTRY 


Norte: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 


($ Millions) 


Sourcre: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Monthly Totals 


Quarterly Totals@) 





Trans- F 
rn ae * portation, Hast Supple- 
ont. . anu- i i ces | men- 3 
Mining | 5, turin 2 mporane Forestry omtree oe Trade | (including| tary OA 
Communi- Govern- | Labour 
cation©®) ment) | income 
1959—Total........ 552 5,096 1,785 288 1,279 332 2,528 4,652 743 17,459 
1960—Total........ 563 5, 246 1,809 323 1,214 343 | 2,640 5, 100 794 | 181245 
1961—Total........ 542 5,306 1,862 283 1,252 354 2,740 5,612 820 18,989 
1962—Total........ 559 5,704 1,908 297 1,345 376 2,881 6,049 837 20,183 
1963—Total........ 573 6,052 2,008 312 1,409 402 3,089 6, 606 867 21,550 
1963— 
November....... 48.3 523.8 172.2 90.8 364.9 102.1 814.3 1,702.8 220.9 | 1,861.5 
December........ 48.0 516.7 166.06. anes wret ener eos lea ewer ase doreean' lh cate tae idiecaeeae 1,824.6 
1964— 
UANWAT Ys. \ealeaiets 48.5 520.7 CSAC Wes in 9 oer Ba ee Gee cl ico oon Geaicieas| (Ge age aa s ctis Ak Meme e Seic renee ,816.7 
Mebraarynaecicees: 48.8 524.8 166.2 70.0 308.9 99.7 793.3 1,730.1 220.7 | 115826. 2 
Wanchai. <sassseae 48.8 529.8 LB AA cenectetiets oas awe peices asl ast paver eto cdsc allies eueueetoiel| Meienerereiieateucled llaancrersporens , 839.5 
Aprile sos aoe ee 47.3 atte) LO AG 4| eb ehcioc cisco tea BA oll taccdcohcyeh opel lous wc adenels tell ealetscerm aeetary laste ants 1,870.5 
MBN ic siete 49.2 548.1 175.6 75.0 377.4 105.7 827.1 1,822.2 226.0 | 1,942.8 
JUNO HY aes tessa 51.4 558.2 OS Gia ere scies frevers var MERE vciate aie Rove vets ater stl te, Siei.e\ asco e cay beta ets Pallas orolceue | ete eecshels 1,995.5 
Mat lWeeoves Sete oes Doo 546.3 ite eats SR gee ee toe) | A pera cat teeere |e er Rae ee Rete fates CaS CNR |G Grin geen al OeeO Pee 1,982.1 
Aagst:..ic.gecnoe 50.4 567.7 188.3 104.8 454.1 110.3 850.4 1,830.9 2303:°|- 2,019.3 
September....... 50.2 575.9 OTA | Fe ete Aerts rae Mes cl teem oinctc | ae emery oi ce Cee aps oc eas ,072.5 
October*......... 51.7 | 565.9 VAG. 8 | OBR 2 lla: Sade Grale deh msincaccl ace tice Shinde © anna hace 2,053.4 
Novemberf...... 52.1 566.5 1SO30 Tee es Ot eee Nae ell eet c sa aoe fost s aicrayal eee ea eee es, Sei ayes 2,034.6 
EE eee eee eee err en eee eee 
Seasonally Adjusted 
ee EE ee 
1959—Total........ 552 5,096 1,785 288 1,279 8320) 20528 4,652 743 17,459 
1960—Total........ 563 5, 246 1,809 poo 1,214 343 2,640 5,100 794 18, 245 
1961—Total........ 542 5,306 1,862 283 1,252 354 2,740 5,612 820 18,989 
1962—Total........ 559 5,704 1,908 297 1,345 376 2,881 6,049 837 20, 183 
1963—Total........ 573 6,052 2,008 312 1,409 402 | 3,089 6, 606 867 | 21,550 
1963— ‘ 
November....... 48.4 522.5 171.9 79.7 363.3 102.5 | 797.0 1,704.7 | 220.0 | 1,848.0 
December........ 48.7 531.2 ify? Wesootnsecicbodsatoncllis coe pos coll GCRanood ScCOoGocom aD gogis 1,869.8 
1964— 
MATIUATY ws alee eices 49.1 536.7 FoecOe [acetate raters loveless p Nero ae Gi net ee Le em | Ate c caterer Ocene DeneIo 1,891.3 
HIG DTUAT Vane comets 49.7 538.3 172.4 80.8 391.2 102.5 812.7 1,745.6 224.2 | 1,902.3 
IM area sic).,s wee x sis 50.1 540.0 Wa ae veteran et Utesaicscclate co ots ll faved even cuet sn Berl fe otisnehaya sual sMeneteboveteyeset ell feceretaia sta 1,906.5 
EASY Ue fois uel ears ate 49.0 535.1 sy Ase a AR ea S| Cin ace atirets leo ceca! [OS oC Smatesl once: 1,913.1 
RV ie eicia sn eetehee os 48.8 541.6 174.6 88.0 315.8 105.5 826.2 1,790.7 225.7 | 1,924.8 
UUM Ges teeters sre ers 50.3 543.2 Lv fspal al Alan Sens at to Menerotal tema 6 Sor.on| (oc Seb Gon) (aSoo aap Som coco scr 1,927.5 
Dn Varies cairo «se oe 50.8 546.1 TNF Ove cere Oe llechave Br leveae alll aveets: aesisv ese’ [laiteae satiate rei par sipnsterare@ <i eisze1 f= =10 1,949.3 
WANIGUST. |. « «18s 0% 5's 49.3 556.7 179.9 92.4 378.8 107.2 849.4 1,844.9 228.3 | 1,969.5 
September....... 49.4 560.2 TYG ee ee I Ror otal Sc aoMimieal oan onboterl tea > Stee , 996.9 
Ootopens.ces.c oe 51.4 556.4 TRS hall Pee eRe Pera a.cl lectern ccc ap Sores || ot o caeiGiemal hens o Doo 2,002.2 
Novembertf...... B2a0 564.9 jib OH fleece toon en Ane ta Ae area ool ac Amico! oc: anicrateal theo ocooe 2,018.4 


ee ee NO ee 
Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 


(2)Includes post office wages and salaries. 


(3)Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 


*Revised. 
+Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees; 
at October 1964 employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employ- 
ment of 3,218,399. Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number 
of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours. 
of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as. 
to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
Sourcs: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 




















Industrial Composite[!] Manufacturing 
bacco ian 
1949- 9-100) 
Year and Month Se ah eee A STASe 
Average Wages Average W. y 
Weekly g Weekly AGES 
Employ Wapes and Employ Wepas and 
ment nee Salaries ment ee Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
Averages 
O50 Pepe eee ns Sen 9 ns Te 119.7 171.0 73.47 ile iii2ep 75. 84 
LOGO hai tao see aoeince Ge oer 118.7 176.5 75.83 109.5 177.8 78.19 
TRUS ES sce Coc Ee Sin On Cee Lee 118.1 182.0 78.17 109.9 183.6 80.73 
GOD -Secextvcpntacacth Meech Seiten eect aie eel oe 121.5 187.6 80.59 113.3 189.2 83.17 
LOGOS 5.275 Marites «esteemed cs Pak wate sob ee 124.6 194.2 83.43 116.4 196.1 86. 24 
1963— 
October Wer. «i Moke cba Meee ce ele 129.4 197.0 84.65 119.3 198.8 87.43 
INTO VOM DEES eeee autad tench on ieee ae 128.6 197.0 84.61 118.6 200.7 88.24 
WD CCCI DET a Orrick Ayes tee nn nae 125.1 190.0 81. 64 115.9 192.6 84. 67 
1964— 
JANUBTY sy canesutieenicactecan ect eenteroe one 198.1 85.10 117.0 200.9 88.83 
Kel oh dur enic ls Mot A TAR ee rs ce 123.0 199.6 85.74 WEF ae 202.4 88.98 
Marchi Soe 1 ier eea ct weet hk eee eee eae 123.5 198.5 85.27 118.4 202.0 88. 82 
April 2: Ai ae ao one ence eae ae 124.6 201.0 86.33 118.6 203.9 89.66 
EER aN aye not ean ie, lose ee he || 129.1 202.0 86. 80 121.4 204.8 90.05 
JUROR. eo a ace ee eee 133.4 201.6 86. 62 124.2 204.1 89.73 
JUL yy. esi ne Pee os ck ee 134.0 202.0 86. 76 122.6 202.7 89.11 
ATICUSHAE on cdeete ets Leer. eee 136.4 203.0 87.19 126.4 203.9 89.65 
Septemiber™:. 5 ete ors ce eee ee 136.2 204.8 88.00 126.3 207.0 91.01 
Octo berth. Pee. oe. 8 ck ee 134.4 206.0 88.51 1230 207.5 91.22 


[1]Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
ee ~~ real estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea— 
tional service). 


*Revised. 
7Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 








Employment Index Numbers 





Area 
Oct. 
1964 
Provinces 
AO antic mLeolOMeet. eee teas or tke dicate ate ome 
Mevei@ Unc anil cea Mies eeiiecnc cate Ric aids, stan a gonnd 151.2 
prince Maward islandeents.. caster ole ieee. ea.c 8 151.4 
IMO OCOLLA SHES ies eee ena aah hme. .cteot meh assess 101.3 
New Brunswick oe cette re ees od eee cee bes 114.1 
COSTA NE 0455 GabdCb.b oD oR TIOn Oc GR age toc. ane Henne ae 135.6 
CONGATIO Cee ORs ee re cs MR hd Me ood 136.1 
PEPAITIC ERCRIOMN Sa, cc certs Oatecis So Sate the © spahe Ses noes oe 143.0 
Mar COD a Me on ote es ccc UIE Soicle ct Meta Coens 119.7 
Sanka tche walle cnt. ste sees cen Sere s achive mete. ce de ot 138.7 
Alberta (includes Northwest Territories).............. 172.8 
British Columbia (includes Yukon Territory)........... 129.0 
Wana ae ee aoe esis dese ie Sada naae 134.4 
Urban areas 

Sib) Aolohiet es ko, ei Me Se Ce eae en 162.4 
SIGUE Nee ain oh atn Ge pci OCIS Betcha OOS ILO) eater weer 79.0 
IB Eee os oak Sho cee ec) loc Bend ad GROG Baus 5S aera 128.7 
Vor COT ee ee cae ee rere ce te etek cities Becee 120.5 
KS eat ratind © LTH eee te are ero AEM Bee aiavehons: MURS te wale os 6 104.7 
Ghocomtimi——-JOMCULETC Metis eerie sce bin ciate Metals 36 erga 120.8 
OT CDEC TE oracle ete wk be ER ee ate we atte sine $58 1goe7 
SER UOLOO KG ae eee enc Se Ac ies 6 SR eo ahs MOM gah 125.3 
SHAVE GAT Meee hy ace ea Aaa ee eee ws e otne Sete ees wee ag 108.3 
MTF OSRECL OLS eeae lars co tee. one oe ere one. oa oe at 124.4 
HD EITTM ONG. VALLCMR A eee oat oP hoe Ba waltentes aces 99.9 
AVGntred |e) eee tae ch Me ne cabin Sr teas god 139.6 
“OM a neeed euler, 8 en ace a eae eee 146.3 
EGOS LOGE: Meare ee aie rah a AMI ao choi at Estab a eld vie 137.5 
PoterbOlOug weer cece. tts aes eRe oa. cites ncdiesle 110.7 
COR ay A oe Ee le ce ae oth s cabin eben baat 141.8 
SIRO TO 1 COL ae ee ec bic cne ete ar ch ato: o Ses Mitetan oust Ba 153.6 
liar hbOnS ene Re do eo ea ee os nels Seen emee cd 129.3 
Chis COA WAIVER ath LoS Girt ie cto ce Okc ee ERIE kc ne ne Ee ret cen Oe 12322 
INigoara Hallowee 04 neon ts. Mahon «spon kobe sas ok 109.3 
TATOO es 5. as FRSA crete acters edet 96.8 
PU ee ie ee tei ee itso arete Bete Ces eed ov 142.6 
SEUNG, ol ae Oe 5 Ah Aaa A Behan Por iis PROT IER y Cnc RCRERED Caeser 130.2 
AEC ROT CI eee ee ee ee OR ole wicket tet Metave a a8 150.5 
TSRKG D SATAY. ges. o cae ID le tb"e OG ie IER SIR Cao Er NBG ol 
UM SROTET IAS GIA", ed griveretob Beto oie tk REI hcl COIR eS eC oe eee 86.2 
OL OTe on te ee ee er cack kere wgaes 151.9 
STINTS ee eee a ec Ra sic Pav ee a sdhvediteets oo dews 140.5 
Windsor. ji...) 91.8 
SSattlty es COa ATION od cca ates bis ce elo cakes nents dea 163.4 
HOLA Uliami——ort ATuGuree «6.68 eis celta ce ce oe 119.6 
Wea wieg Seay. b. Phra. Ce RL dd 121.5 
Revinae eee a. ees wee cash sobre toeeees 160.6 
VORA ICA LOOM tee ie te oe tice a ee he cops Cd amemaer ck 160.3 
ION GOR see eee sie is ane a eine ce ufos coerce ie pias o 226.7 
Me AISA oe EEE Le eect ee Res coho adie e es dee g 197.6 
NAN COUVCIM aE Ree MANN. 2 ee EEG cs ahineec om esata 128.9 
IVC EOIN Lerten Eee see Oc opr areehettore ba hous 127.4 
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Average Weekly Wages 





Sept. Oct. Oct. 
1964 1963 1964 
$ 
117.5 itso 73.58 
157.2 150.4 80.04 
156.3 1o3e0 60.52 
101.2 100.4 71.66 
11727 109.9 72.99 
136.6 129.8 86.49 
138.1 130.9 91.61 
144.5 138.1 84.53 
120.3 gro 80.19 
139.6 135.9 82.68 
Viae7 163.8 88.85 
131.9 123.5 97.76 
136.2 129.4 88.51 
165.4 155.0 67.98 
79.6 81.8 85.77 
125.6 125.6 73.86 
116.1 109.7 69.00 
106.5 106.2 Pet 
122.5 116.8 102.30 
135.1 129.8 75.98 
123.5 116.8 75.36 
110.3 100.1 91.92 
128.4 122.0 79.48 
99.3 91.0 71.39 
139.9 133358) 87.96 
145.7 140.9 82.24 
139.2 128.4 86.25 
109.0 104.6 96.78 
234.5 213.7 101.00 
152.8 146.6 91.67 
129.7 120.7 96.08 
tiie lived 100.16 
124.1 106.1 88.62 
97.6 93.5 84.60 
141.2 132.5 81.66 
132.7 126.4 79.46 
152.2 147.5 81.94 
137.6 125.5 97.80 
86.3 87.7 78.00 
151.6 146.9 84.47 
138.2 137.2 Wigs 
91.2 82.0 107.41 
165.4 154.1 115.45 
120.3 114.5 88.68 
121.6 117.2 77.06 
160.0 155.1 80.51 
162.9 149.8 77.07 
225.0 Palla hes 82.30 
198.0 183.6 87.82 
13150 121.8 95.13 
126.7 124.2 85.78 


and Salaries 





Sept. Oct. 
1964 1963 
$ $ 
72.52 70.10 
78.58 77.19 
61.49 58.27 
71.01 68.64 
71.41 68.40 
85.92 82.74 
91.63 SHOTS 
83.55 82.11 
79.90 78.69 
82.31 80.97 
87.02 85.49 
95.88 91.42 
88.00 84.65 
66.71 65.21 
86.15 82.60 
T3218 71.38 
69.47 63.43 
C217 69.63 
102.48 103.13 
iOe2 72.86 
(Deo0 70.80 
93.11 92.25 
81.56 78.82 
(Pao!) 69.05 
87.60 84.04 
81.80 77.80 
87.89 83.60 
95.43 93.77 
111.66 106.39 
91.75 88.46 
96.55 91.30 
100.85 96.28 
86.78 81.43 
83.56 79.87 
82.81 78.74 
78.58 76.06 
81.61 78.46 
97.48 94.95 
78.77 75.26 
84.61 80.24 
110.71 108.41 
107.97 98.97 
107.48 106.86 
88.02 84.85 
(Hbed 75.07 
80.56 79.93 
76.84 74.80 
81.08 79.00 
87.05 84.37 
93.88 89.97 
83.30 81.16 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 


Note: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Payrolls 











Average Weekly Wages 
SSH and Salaries 
Industry SS SS a at = 
Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. 
1964 1964 1963 , 1964 1964 1963 
1A ETI Ti yd See eee Bare aaa er seer ee 2h ane ene (ee 115.3 116.3 115.4 108.08 106.24 103.59 
Metal raining 0% < dctih thes care at abs och e et core 129.2 129.8 127.8 108.11 106.97 104.63 
CKols Ceara, ae ae Oe An eS Se gerae ae ono Ante coc 60.7 61.0 65.3 87.63 87.07 85.52 
Opherpmetal® c,h. Rese cece nee aah cae eee eee 192.9 193.7 185.8 114.09 112.79 110.86 
Te) aa Bah 9 > SE ee om en oe re MOE ee 81.9 80.6 82.1 113.84 112.87 107.80 
Coal Fc Rea ae ae le es = De seca so de ee eee Orad! ili 39.5 87.33 85.83 82.47 
Oilvand natural eas se sas oro eeen vck tees ace 261.1 254.8 255.1 129.37 129.09 123.71 
IN@T=T1) CUE ie, BER as des Sik Sms oes Soave MAE Riskcuchs = Wome ey ea Set 150.9 160.1 157.0 98.80 93.75 93.32 
Manufacturing «...5. -Becags.sboc6 ae ae eee 123.5 126.3 119.3 91.22 91.01 87.43 
Mura ble Coedstes. bc Be Mae ote de eee ince Hee eee 130.1 132.9 124.6 98.97 99.24 94.57 
INon=durable:200dsr. newest eee oe ee tee ae 118.1 120.8 114.9 84.10 83.45 80.95 
Hood and beverages: 5. 465s sb enkidtses > clon ae cereal 123.8 isome 1222, 78.40 75.98 TAL OME 
Mest products: «2. see sels <.ofe abet cles eg eee eos 141.6 141.1 138.0 88.63 87.97 86.18 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 144.7 216.9 141.5 61.36 58.36 58.95 
Grain til] pnoducteie we.) .4n hee oe oe eee 95.6 98.4 96.2 88.42 89.05 86.64 
Bread and other bakery products.................... 114.7 ARs 112.0 76.12 76.63 73.03 
Distilled ‘and malt lquorsya.-ss.cs coca elem 99.9 98.2 98.1 111.79 109.50 107.06 
Lobaccoand tobacco products, 9... scien eneeen 81.3 82.8 79.2 93.42 94.65 88.74 
Rubber ‘productss, fume. ae... escde hes ached eee eee 119.8 121.0 i 95.49 97.23 90.48 
eatherpracducts. 6.00 4as «k cck RR ae ee es dee 90.1 92.0 89.3 61.34 61.75 58.91 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...................-- 91.6 94.6 93.9 58.61 59.71 56.60 
@Otherleather products... bce tvikaa dan Geen aes 87.4 Bio 81.1 66.53 65.74 63.78 
Textile products (except clothing)................0.e+6- 91.5 91.5 87.4 73.82 74.04 70.80 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods...............+- 78.0 78.5 75.8 71.60 72.30 68.62 
Woollen: goods... :b\. seccths otic. de aie bss ben etn 67.2 67.7 67.2 66.80 65.99 64.75 
Syntheticitextiles.andi sills... as 64 bs de aoe See ee oe 113s3 1H 101.4 80.91 81.21 77.59 
Wlothing (textile and hur) a... bik os ce cee ae oe 101.6 102.3 98.6 57.56 57.69 55.25 
Menisiclo thing: sha. Ge aetiaci tale tho tic ucts aaa 107.38 106.4 102.6 56.05 56.27 53.96 
Women'siclothings facets... 5s .t-s b... 0cbeeee ae eae 113.3 116.2 108.2 58.32 59.35 56.30 
Knit: OOdS oe . |... )< ais ma sas ie Pesta h © «eh ee ane 18338 78.6 76.4 59.03 58.00 55.34 
Wood producte:, ot:..s8 88.0 cite’ ose SA 116.3 119.1 114.3 80.30 78.98 75.43 
Daw andeplanung, mills gery. 1. Geueysite bids thse eee 117.8 122.2 116.5 82.80 80.92 717.39 
Murnitures: Fok det Oe Soae cade ities awe 130.4 129.8 125.1 Mi .00 ififeMlal 73.87 
Other woodi products, .65.....c.260 1.202 eee ee 81.2 82.0 82.1 Ono 69.98 65.84 
Paper productsic,., fe. 24. 54. 6+ fe ae tok ae ee ee 134.4 135.6 129.3 105.78 105.66 102.49 
Bulplandipaper nillss a5. 2608 eek ke ree S30 135.4 128.9 113.96 113.40 110.33 
Other/paperproduchs. ape ont.ck bes aoa eee ee 18650 136.2 130.2 86.54 87.20 83.90 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............... 126.4 126.1 127.4 98.09 99.04 94.67 
lromandistecliproductsw. assasele een ae ae 125.6 12551 115.8 103.19 103.26 93.65 
Agricultural smplements-: sae ecalc. iene eee asi ae 69.6 106.02 108,27 100.97 
Fabricated and structural steel.........<.2000..e+-0e 175.2 171.9 146.7 104.25 104.54 101.94 
Hardware and toolSa-:4.0.12 aes. . cea 130.1 127.6 117.9 90.38 90.31 85.97 
Heating and cooking appliances.,..................-. Tae a Pas6 108.8 88.77 89.00 88.25 
TON CASHNESW... do <Ceiopee eae eo. hee Lae 110.2 109.5 103.1 100.11 99.64 94.01 
Machinery industrial ames be «eae oe 152.5 150.8 136.0 99.81 99.55 95.18 
primar yatronrand steclass. sts tee 0 bic we eee ee 146.4 147.6 132.5 117.92 116.86 111.88 
pheet mepal products. 2455...80.d1 dies ninios th dfke ode d 12551 126.2 119.2 97.78 99.90 94.81 
Ware andiwireiproductsi-:).4..5<ceee eho a: eee nee 128.0 130.5 119.8 103.78 102.41 98.28 
‘Rransporvationsequipments.sesce koe eee ee eee nee 120.6 12a Loew 108.48 110.29 103.72 
Aircraft andyparts.iaw.<eeckaGes oes: ke eee ee 255.5 254.6 238.9 110.34 108.73 105.97 
Motor vehicles; .b..25. aac. 0bs.t Re oto eee 112.6 153.0 135.4 132.56 130.90 120.97 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories...............0.. 147.3 158.8 138.4 101.24 107.01 99.48 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................ 62.5 60.9 57.5 95.00 93.52 89.64 
shipbpildingiandrepaining; a sees eee een ee 142.6 139.6 143.7 98.36 97.80 93.34 
ouderrous metal produgts)..\-.<.ciees sh deta one 134.7 13001 128.3 101.31 101.23 98.55 
Alumimuny produetays, va... in tee kee. ob Oe ee 145.0 148.3 145.1 95.00 96.81 95.77 
Brass ANC Copperiproducte mess esis eee ae dtie2 115.6 110.3 100.11 99.87 95.19 
Smelting and refining seers eee ee eee a 146.0 146.0 athe l 110.78 110.24 108.00 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.....................-. 166.3 165.4 157.4 96.14 96.47 92.81 
Heavy electrical machinery........0..+.cssee+oeeess 123.0 121.2 115.9 103.82 104.11 100.20 
Telecommunication equipment....0..5<.11e.e+sse%. 293% 291.5 287.8 92.22 91.45 88.86 
Non-metallic mineral products............0.eee0c00-.. 164,2 166.1 156.4 99,29 98.27 93.98 
Clay products... ccc.ce eb eee 95.2 95.8 90.3 86.85 86.19 82.79 
Glass and glass products...........ccceccecceccece. 174.2 180.4 170.5 93.48 93.03 88.96 
Products of pettoleameandieaals 177.0. e5cen ny ease ok 141.8 143.7 137.0 133.48 TSilaG 130.20 
Petroleum refining and products...............0..0:. 144.2 146.4 139.0 134.72 132.91 131.60 
Chemical produete i )e vs snash se oe eae eee 140.7 140.6 136.0 106.35 105.92 102.69 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 130.2 130.3 125.8 95.11 94.37 91.05 
Acids, alkalis and alts. i5.c 053 recon eee 158.9 159.6 155.6 119.66 119.62 116.97 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries................. 170.8 170.4 161.9 79.08 79.08 76.03 
Construction............ PEERING POL Pre casa S ¢ 146.0 146.7 138.3 100.01 99.07 94.22 
Building and general engineering........00<:c00esecsa0: 146.2 145.4 138.6 108.02 106.35 101,32 
Highways, bridges and streets.........-.c.cecsesseses 145.7 148.7 137.8 86.75 87.31 82.48 
Electric and motor wansportatione, oo een canes liso 15320 148.5 93.55 94.17 90.46 
POLVICG tae i. sedate ee ee ae 189.4 193.5 172.0 62.00 61.39 59.36 
Hotels and restaurants. Aychirs ula TvenoneresVevara (sie aferete aie serencie Os 161.3 168.2 148.5 47.20 46.77 45.56 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants...................0. 161.5 161.1 139.8 54.68 54.57 52.75 
Industrial composite........... 000.0. c0000ccecencscse, 134.4 136.2 12).4 88.51 88.00 84.65 
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TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING, BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 

















Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings* 
il tees | Ost, s Oct. Sept. Oct. 
1964 1964 1963 1964 1964 1963 

$ $ $ 
DIOWIOUNGI AIG. ce varikl. tas ci-ac beg oan sh. leh we nels da dae eases 40.4 39.9 39.3 1.75 eid 1.73 
ING Wel COLIG is terete sfaps aber shats afeie's «iaithe Fo ole ataye oldie sdaiate deqe 0b « 41.4 41.4 41.0 1.76 1.74 1.69 
GW miSTUINS Wed ClGaec crae ats shel Seis S515 o eiatole.c Petsele's stevels dtsew a's alee 42.4 40.8 41.2 1.74 1.69 1,64 
UCD E Cana eri sfale tesde ae eisai sss tals ft abo aia dais se ates 42.4 42.6 42.3 1,82 1.82 Lely 
SDACATIO Ricci ts Okio RG sie aide ae\vin orale + «> sbslo ok ose syapw e's so 41.7 42.0 41.5 2.13 2.15 2.06 
Mami tob amram. qchie cit ce okie stoi as stahes oak alite'sm oictesie oldie ogre 40.7 40.6 40.6 1.85 1.84 1.80 
PAS KATCHOWAM Scie aly dials <fe/siels pies io sd fais. ole « 0)0 ate, sila 0's 01G\¢ 39.8 39.5 39.3 2.09 2.10 2.03 
Alberta (includes Northwest Territories)................ 40.8 39.6 40.4 2.11 2.08 2.02 
British Columbia (includes Yukon Territory)............ 38.5 Bikol 38.0 2.52 2.49 2.39 


*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through 
payroll but not if paid under insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS, BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


























Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Wages 
Industry 8 Sn Se 
Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. | Sept. | Oct. 
1964 | 1964 | 1963 1964 | 1964 | 1963 1964 1964 | 1963 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
SVUETRITN eas rage ces ecteporens arstettare rare ayete axetene enarentepets 43.0 | 42.7 | 42.6 | 2.88 | 2.381 | 2.25 | 99.90 | 98.64 | 95.65 
Metal mining: sorcteue oes cee chico aiiaetcmnciecaeiere 42.4 | 42.3 | 42.5 | 2.41 | 2.40 | 2333 |102.38 {101.55 | 98.85 
Co) eee vtech oredr Nera EE aT: Oe mC AQP Dg MRA 2S |p doedelen leo 1588: | 91582" | 8031) 280.55) eer one 
Othermetale oak ck eck seco see ean eee: AQ, 4 | 4252") 4251 7|' 2.58 1) 2256] 2.51 11092175 110809" | 10556 
HENS Pel Cigids eet Rae ret ae Ee eG tethers ma penaionee 43.1 |) 42.38} 4157 | 2.20 | 2:18 | 2.13] 95.05 /992.25 |) 88268 
GG rrll LO Ga ee re edd Pree ck CR ARP eure 44.6 | 43.8 | 42.9] 1.93 1.92 | 1.90 | 85.85 | 84.05 | 81.25 
Oilkand natural castes eases ascent ADRS | soso) || sOsGu|e 2.71) leece On| menor LLOS2elOos smi Olea) 
Nonemetal weer sere ee eee ae eee ees 44.8 | 44.2) 43.9] 2.13 | 2.11 | 2.06 | 95.49 | 93.36 | 90.51 
Mantitacturing). he eicccs sce ae aaa aes 41.6 | 41.7 | 41.4] 2.03 | 2.03 | 1.96 | 84.46 | 84.78 | 80.93 
Durablereoods!. cha ucmetiieease ces rae 4202 | A253) || “ALES a 2.225 22235 Dato 98e 720 RO4atG eeosnOO 
INonedurablersoodsuscepece sensei eee eee A1A0. |All | “A059 C LT S6a deka] eon OaliieOed sa meconen 
Mood and#bEVerages.., cy reccis class cee asietsiaseiclereets ATE | 4058" | AO S60 Pe (45 ies O98! ie OS a7 1-4 3nleGss OG meOstae 
Meat products ence ces see oa eee afatemene ALA | Alga) 41235) 2.02519 2203 | We S8h 84-268 eS3 59 ulmeclagn 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables...... 40.2 41.9 40.9 1.35 1.28 28a S454 a Roser e Oza 
Grambmillproducts. asec ui oe cities erie 42.7 | 438.5 | 48.0] 1.97] 1.96 | 1.91 | 88.89 | 85.36 | 82.23 
Bread and other bakery products............... 41.1 41.1 40.8 1,74 1.74 Te Te etlegars {lh Zila GS} 66.88 
Distilediiianors ere etie ses eee eee 43.1 | 4053) 4157) 2235) 12535 |) 25245) 101460094. 87 loses 
Malti liquors’ce emote cee cree ae cee 3920 || 89nd |) ovo Zoe aeoo | ates LOleooM Ol. (0mm oes 
Tobacco and tobacco products.................+5 Bidfeter hate] Billets Bell) || Bil 2.18 | 86.90 | 89.30 82.21 
Rubber productsinee.cere teeters een seer eee 42.6 | 438.7 | 42.4 | 2:11 | 2512 ) 2°01 | 89.93 1°92.58 | 85:18 
heather productse..e.cocetac eae e ce ee ee AQT era 0 bn AOR ee 428 1.34 | 56.78 | 57.30 | 54.21 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................ 39.3 40.4 | 40.0 1.38 rod 1.30 | 54.14 | 55.46 | 51.89 
Otherleather producta™. 7-7 eee eee nae Ait | Atel aver 1.48 le 48 1 ele4ar | 61-92" |60.98" mod ea 
Textile products (except clothing)................. Ad | 429" @4sce 1.57 | 1.57 | 1.49 | 67.14 | 67.46 | 64.49 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............ 41.7 | 42.3 | 42.8 1.62 1.62 1.52 | 67.57 | 68.65 | 65.06 
Woollente6ods | & se. nen ns oth ee ec eee 4352 0) tA2eo i 4oa0m| ele 43 1.43 | 1.38 | 61.92 | 60.39 | 59,14 
Synthetic textiles and silk.......5...0..+0ss0s+ 43.2 | “Ade |) 43595) 1668) 1% 1668 |) 1260) | 72.620) 973-20) jee 0e09 
Clothing (textilerand Tus) hennss. saree ees aera 39.3 39.4 39.2 1.34 1.34 16 29N | b2. 050 moaoo 50.46 
IMentatclothing: secnte tis oem tes he Cee ae eee | Sila! | Bleue | a ABe 1.33 | 1.28 | 51.99 | 52.32 | 49.74 
Womiensiclothings.s-on- cca anelee cee cei Bee! || eae) aia 1.43 1.44 | 1.38 | 538.44 | 54.82 | 51.63 
TKI SOOUS See ie. cei aitere etna eet 42,4 | 42:1 | 42.5 | 1.26 |) 1525 | 1.20 || 53.40) |952.66' |) 50280 
HVWVOOC PrOCUClseaasters.ccte aie saree eae eae eee A2R20 |) RAN) 4a Ome e833 eee St TSS | ies G I tise || 74.08 
AaweanGiplaningemilla sn, een aee sien se eee 41.2 | 40.6 | 40.5} 1.97] 1.94] 1.84 | 80.91 | 78.67 | 74.76 
Nir nibure seen tee Seem wien s arenreetrea ee chee ae eee 44.1 | 48.9 | 48.8] 1.64] 1.64] 1.58 | 72.35 | 71.96 | 69.20 
Other woodiproducts.a, .q0cese aces eee dees | CBE ae | aad lesan 1.42 | 65.50 | 65.47 | 60.99 
Paper productsre sock sa opt ot eras cn Relea 42.0] 42.0} 41.9 | 2.88 | 2.38 | 2.31 |100.05 | 99.99 | 96.78 
Pulprand’ paper millsi<...sscetn ci eee 41.9 | 41.9] 41.8] 2.58) 2.56 | 2.50 |107.97 |107.41 | 104.35 
Otherpaperproductenescceee eee ees 42.1} 42.3 | 42.0 | 1.89) 1.90] 1.83 | 79.47 | 80.39 | 76.83 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.......... 39.1 B90 |) O50 1 2.45 eccol eae 97.17 Oo LOS sme Ose 
pironvand steel praducts seems eerie nr 41.9 | 42.3} 41.5 | 2.84] 2.34] 2.26 | 97.86 | 98.93 | 93.86 
Apriculturalsimplements scene ereeer 40.1 40.8 | 39.7] 2.40] 2.43 | 2.36 | 96.06 | 99.37 | 93.95 
Fabricated and structural steel................. A250 | Asc00 | 42850) 2.260 2aeG \eos2te |) O6s00N sO. OsmimmogeoS 
Hardware anditoolsy ee eee nae een 43.2 | 43.4] 42.5 1.96 1.95 1.88 | 84.70 | 84.37 | 79.88 
Heating and cooking appliances................. 41.4 41.8 | 42.4 1.99 2.00 1.94 | 82.54 | 83.34 82.10 
TrOnicastinos emace eee Oe ee ania: ce eee 42°58 | 420 |) ADS 2227 2327 | 2.147} 97. 4251807.00) a o0n4g 
Machineryaindusurial emerson 42.9 | 48.0 | 42.0) 2.21 | 2.21 2.13 | 94.95 | 94.91 89.54 
Primary. ironand steel save cae neces eee ee ALAS ASO A0R2 ee 2e (Dale (4 le en OSr Lisa Senile Lon elOneOs 
Sheet metal productsa.. 05.0. ese see reese les ron 41.2 2.20) 2.20 | 2.16) | 91.76) |"94..02 89.00 
Wire’and wire producta:es.s.. wees anes iiee 4355 | 43.38 | 4260) )) 252879 2228 | 2.20! 99.83} 998.57 jee9se29 
“Transportation equipment...........2.ssessseeees 42.2 | 42.8) 42.1] 2.40 | 2.46 | 2.384 101.39 |105.31 | 98.29 
Aireral hand parte,: £026 20.00% x iwy veticateay | AD 41.6 ADEORI IOC emee oul masoUr|) GO MOMmosezl 97.68 
Motorsvelnicles see. s4a0 er si ee ee ae A526 | 4559) 438360) 2.740) 22.76 | 26628125 monil26s68 iell4ess 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories............. 41.0 42.8 42.1 2.30 2.41 2.24 | 94.20 |103.15 94,21 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........... 40.8 | 40.4] 40.2] 2.28 | 2.27 | 2.18 | 92.96 | 91.92 87.85 
Shipbuildine and repairing se seoeee ses connec A130) |) 24089 4087s) 2-30) pe eeo4 2.27 | 96.32) | 95.64 | 92.33 
*Non-ferrous metal products: 2. ..2.0i0.+stenen¥008 AV | 4052) | Aloe 22808 2. 30) | 22235 |) 94.66. 1894.62) eo 2en9 
Alaminuingpneductseeemercnic ce ote eeee eee 40.1 42.1 Ei | PAAR 2.04 2.01 | 81.61 | 85.88 85.35 
Brass and copper PPOCUCIE sn concerns ae eon eRe nt 43.5 43.1 42.4 222 O22, 2.14 | 96.49 | 95.55 90,72 
Smelting aid Tefning es .<sawecn veee eee eeners 4055 | 4052 || 4054.) 2.67 || 2.57 | 2.50 |103.88 /103.25 | 9101823 
*Flectrical apparatus and supplies.................. 41,4 le if Alon ae Qommeas On 1.96 | 84.14 | 85.49 80.98 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.....| 41.4 41.9 | 41.2 | 2.29 | 2.29 | 2.22 | 94.90 | 96.07 91,48 
Telecommunication equipment................. 40.5 | 40.0} 40.5] 1.81 1.83 evn ||) oer ONO Osan deen os 
*Non-metallic mineral products................00- 45.0 | 44.6 | 44.4 | 2.10] 2.10] 2.01 | 94.32 | 93.47 | 88.88 
Clay*products het me ene ee acc Meee ae 42.5 | 42.8) 438.2] 1.89 1,88 | 1.79) 80.49) 80.42 | 77.52 
Glassiandicliss productsreee. veneers ADEA | FAUST | 410g 2) lat 2.13 | 2.04 | 88.74 | 88.61 83.73 
Products of petroleum and coal..........0csesesus Le WHE) ADZOs |) 22 On enso 2.80 {122.24 |119.46 | 119.30 
Petroleum refining and products................ 42.7 | 42.0) 42.7} 2.91 | 2.88 | 2.84 |124.10 |121.05 | 121.33 
Chemical producteu: (ue 0. hi ee tong. keene. Aleone4i sa) | 4isan 2527 2526 | eeec0n OS Onnos 42 1m Q0ROS 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations. .... S050 Moone! OOasuinn Leon mele COM melee AaleOs Laat O Sets 
Acids, alkalis and Salts)... seri eee eels caus 41.5 | 41.5] 41.6] 2.60} 2.63 | 2.56 |108.02 |109.22 } 106.36 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........... 41.9 | 42.0} 41.9] 1.65 | 1.65 | 1.58 | 68.99 | 69.15 | 66.24 
Construction............ bate Seen MO asia ase toa 8 43.0 | 43.1 | 42.6 | 2.29 | 2.26] 2.17 | 98.41 | 97.48 | 92.32 
Building and general engineering.................. ADS4 | 4 2e2 4 250mi 2.0 2.48 | 2.36 |106.26 {104.61 | 99.08 
Highways, bridges andistreetes) 4... .nc.-.- seen ne 44.2 | 44.7 | 43.9 1.89 1.89 1.80 | 83.67 | 84.53 79.13 
Electric and motor transportation................ 44.9 | 45.4 | 44.8 | 2.10 | 2.09 | 2.04 | 94.52 | 94.99 | 91.49 
SSCL VICG ns os ox ee eR SOOT I ned et ein 37.1 | 37.38 | 37.6] 1.23 | 1.22] 1.17 | 45.58 | 45.35 | 43.96 
Hotels and restaurants....... erates Soper iqee I Glenn] eile! 1.19 1.18 1.14 | 43.42 | 43.21 42.38 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................ 40.2 40.1 40.4 1.18 aly 1.10 | 47.35 | 47.05 44,49 





*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 














Index Number of 
Average Weekly 


























: Hours Average Average ; 
Period Worked Weekly Weekly Wages (1949= 100) 
Per Week | Earnings Wages Current 1949 
Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 

Monthly faasenace al Ob Obes tien des dss « osai ns «ac « 0 etemneeeate 40.7 1.72 70.16 168.1 132.8 

NOnt En veART OTA FOr 900 reptera cron stctrete cin eniviete em eereeS ees 40.4 1.78 71.96 172.4 134.5 

IMGnULEA Vera ge lOO We 4. ..« whedAe «choos eM des osteo eb 40.6 1.83 TEA 177.9 137 

NROntlalyAGeracienlO 6 Dimers semnerceonesteene-s lle Serarara Wat 8 aleve ono wars AQ.7 1.88 76.55 183.4 140.1 

OTT vaPA OLAS Cul OOo ae eiacie Phas sack oh aresscielcte te whe ae os 40.8 1.95 79.40 190.2 142.8 
Last Pay Period in: 

bse OCTO DEEL A hate. .c ORG cROe. «ok» dee lde. ode bod 41.4 1.96 80.93 193.9 144.7 

Iona eyes) ek, | RR 5 Rs op ee See, Se 2 en es 41.5 1.98 81.91 196.2 146.2 

WD SGeTnD CMe et teeis Reriitie se ee «+ 21,c ct Atte io os eee 38.0 2.02 O48 183.3 136.6 

TOGA AT Sects, MRE, < a4 2 Ck te so Shs AREA ele 35,3 ake o Bee 41.2 1.99 81.99 196.4 146.0 

FENG ISE 1122 0 SA SOPRA orock Sete ttcla oe si AetoPajciele-s'aca-cie, oes 41.2 1.99 82.03 196.5 146.0 

Mahi Peper ete seta eh test, it so. nee der tungois® vss .d00 Sete 40.7 2.01 81.84 196.1 145.2 

PATIL Eat teecies Ais cies oc Me aN toe, ots 2 Oclchogtile « ests chee 41.1 2.01 82.67 198.1 146.7 

INR ee, ee) ee eS eR Fe en ee 41.4 2.02 83.55 200.2 147.9 

ANU ee yaar RIOR, 5. PO EM oiclehiei et eabts ox ose Aloe 4152 2.02 83.22 199.4 146.4 

JR ARs ORL oka et hethe ol A a OS Semen ee 40.9 2.01 82.10 196.7 144.5 

ENOTES BY), Boo, INES aes a GS, oe 41.3 2.02 83.31 199.6 147.2 

Sjomsreal eye, Ae oe MN Oo Ot ee a a ee 41.7 2.03 84.78 203.1 149.8 

Oye aesaie eM UES Se OS. oe 8 Sere ae 41.6 2.03 84.46 202.3 148.9 








Note: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages 
in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures 


see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 
*Revised. 
}Preliminary. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports prepared 
in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment Insurance 
Section, DBS. See also Technical Note, page 199. . 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND, REGISTRATIONS ON HAND 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations on Hand 
Period Ss | 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
End of: 
ATA ALO OU Sapte naten aie tive sucteeusie set stots 8,206 10,325 18,531 606, 165 180,129 786, 294 
ATEAL Yel OULU eric’ soc lecestete ete sous atic te 8, 866 8,377 17, 243 668, 766 185,972 854, 738 
VANUAT Val OOD Meee An sci2 sc detec < demi: 11,428 12,069 23, 497 570,061 161,094 731,155 
VANUATV PLO Oo teetes raiers «ela teereeteecass\ deuce’ 13,419 12,532 25,951 579, 205 163, 880 743,085 
DAN UIAT Val OO denen a c:cbicler eRe sc axe cto 19,737 15, 658 35,395 498,726 153, 661 652,387 
Hebruar yal GOL ea ac. cece ete ecss doe ee 18,323 17,154 35,477 508, 125 154,378 662,503 
Miarclas 1064 ttre sai ee a oeart sales. oS hte 23,470 18, 805 42,275 511,312 149, 296 660, 608 
ADDIE O64, Rate a tccelwis ecaataesemenvasesateomite 28,985 PDE BEE 51,322 445,744 141,472 587, 216 
Mayal O64 i: SOR a slaae ode aot shaw cee 30,95 23, 676 54, 631 319, 268 126, 509 445,777 
Une a 9O4ee meee ays nieeic tate ssesioss airs 28, 693 21,359 50, 052 266, 490 140,069 406 , 559 
tT Vie IGE Be arrears, cs oxeeverttokoretrtie ala, abuse oot 29,445 19, 458 48, 903 233 , 564 128,799 362,363 
PATTI US tak O64 sere taeremys nyc te ara scars octane ees 80,171 24, 058 54, 229 197, 724 109,554 307, 278 
eptember VGG4. ....c.c0 sehen trace ae eer 33, 617 23,611 57, 228 173,988 104, 907 278 , 895 
OEtODELAG GS exis. cies Aedes soci sine Bs 29,159 19,727 48, 886 203,340 110, 611 313,951 
Novernberal!OG4i. cs femieeteetm a stare are 38, 620 22,704 61,324 254,346 118,294 372, 640 
December 19640) yews Ta. ci cc ceealnnetee PAilyAl 14,758 39, 929 378, 125 130,721 508, 846 
January 1965 OM wee el en eae are 22,509 15,141 37, 650 447, 847 152,195 600, 042 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
* Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND 
PLACEMENTS EFFECTED DURING YEAR, 1960-1963, AND DURING 
MONTH, DECEMBER 1963—DECEMBER 1964 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Registrations Received Vacancies Notified Placements Effected 

Year and Month SO |}. ————___————_—— 
Male Female Male Female - Male Female 
19GO—SY edi Papen katt ee ett eee acmeras 0465 D2 ee le LOmaaon 724,098 404,82 641, 872 316, 428 
TO61 = Viennese Ss ere ae WA ee 3,125,195 1,106,790 836,534 469,11 748 , 790 371,072 
1962=—¥ Gare ie Fae Oem oe ee nex owed: 3,177,423 bara lei wl 1,010,365 544,795 897,285 438,471 
L963 Vea Tray acer eee tte see Asie 2,912,511 | 1,130,539 938 , 052 507,910 790,381 387,728 
LOGS —"Decsmibersey as ae ceces ae cee eetae talc 361,520 102,561 67,736 39, 222 65,920 38,947 
1964—Januaryec osc oe aa inet 291,457 106,810 61,876 34,850 49 017 24,454 
REDIUAT YI cect aloes scooter ee 214,467 78,941 55,008 32,358 44,376 22,297 
IMEC Be 0S ee Re ty earn 215,718 74,565 66,580 34,818 50,178 24,578 
UN ols tity seappn rey ricic cadence, see TERE Ee 236,915 88,740 95 , 252 43 , 563 75,095 29,285 
NDA Ve ba oe creas Nal srareiaiahacte mate ae 207, 806 88,218 95,076 44,484 78,405 31,264 
DUNG AES ATA ears wilt aa oeitoae 234,674 109,636 87,592 47,201 74,485 34,649 
DULL y es ae eee ee ae tee GUase 237 , 632 a 97,585 53 , 022 81,610 42,217 
AEGIS US see Mate te a eateries 198 , 847 97,928 86,901 56,448 69, 893 41,514 
DED COMUDEI ae oe why otis cle alelernctetetnat et eto 209, 609 107,109 108,719 65,219 90 , 230 43,051 
October. Tose. ee ee a eee 228,509 99 , 357 88 , 832 41,509 72,982 30, 636 
November? 24 Bee. ok se ota ee 277,052 104,803 109 , 323 45 , 645 82,945 30,749 
December Cy paar oes ens ee. 341,288 103,045 77,455 41,458 76,480 40,686 





() Preliminary. 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED, BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, 
DURING DECEMBER 1964 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Change from 


Industry Group Male Female Total December 
1963 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................-.... 721 92 813 - 84 
ORES UP Y errr orca ree ere arora erotic o es 1a ie ovale ua lvsavatedeeroleriadioee 1,335 18 1,353 - 250 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells........................... 662 66 728 + 233 
MetaleMinttire ere icitecics oh cin celta ras ch terse sisisc coset ees 422 13 435 fe 150 
Buels: fae Waite brety yuate aie sinlatele gitle'> » da wieuiaivle siewin-cales ah ela» 134 25 159 + 63 
None Vebalalviinane mpi cr site cae site ontario eS enc cs ewe 31 5 36 + 1 
Ouarryvine «Clay and Sand Pits) ts cus a0. elk cle sscersinw oe erties D0 \. (lisaeaors are So vase 29 + 22 
PTOSDCCUIN Senta noha ts foretale sos ators aie aysteisis(ersfaleitie wicka ws cueimarciece s 46 23 69 - 3 
TREN PRCEUPINS ete ce ee cisteite wrstere cls (etd oisicse'e: secennietelnosiars cons 64 11,855 4,439 16,285 + 2,768 
POOUS AN GUBCVELALESS oe ces sales ee bisice, cele ee Seale wae ase tes 1,116 613 1,729 + 450 
Mobaccorand. NoDACGO! PrOdUuCtBls 5 ..lccs ecticin gs tereidiedasclew : 10 8 18 — 41 
EUUIOETe ETO CUCUS MeN Miler ee tetete ai stobits ois siundlosicrcles ele arn ciety ais 132 53 185 + 1 
en thereeroGucksk meceretr etek + se ccs vc eblsrclsieiee eco a0 08 sishs 218 236 454 + 43 
Mextile Products) (except clothing): +.:.....0s...6-.00se.0. 551 290 841 + 206 
lounmon (textile and fut eee eats asteie. ce Molerstes cisjais's eats sie 299 1,097 1,396 + 95 

WYO OGRE TOGUCTS Ee ctaterstatale aes cries oles svoraVor'e onto ternincaseun eee ora 1,652 151 1,803 -b 227 

A DCLOTOCUCKR Merete ere tettee ee, leis ce Hose Glas cismmenrente.s 910 206 1,116 Sa 145 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries...............- 741 390 satel aa 456 
Iironrancds Steeler roductsicachet tees vem caches cee selene ares 2,140 261 2,401 + 410 
EDrAnsSporca blon HU GQUIPIMENPs cio ctiecis oso vlc cies arse ee ciiee aes 1,825 170 1,995 + 29 
INon=Merrous) Metal Products en nse eos so serceis els acs.csleie oe: 451 120 571 + 144 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies..................-e0-2 482 311 793 + 124 
Non-\letalliciMmeral Productsy oc .cs..06 sss slaece oe «sce 546 68 614 + 259 
iPraducts our etroleummand) Coal... ccciietes cece sed ees « 26 10 36 + 1 
Ghemical Products eters ce clone soe ere .s.2 Sone eeiersiw aes eae Sie's 376 148 524 + 67 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries...............-20- 380 298 678 ot 152 
COnStrilChlO liar cette eee ce aah e cee ecard racadivee es 8,105 132 8,237 4 266 
General COntrAactOre ne se ote ve eee als. c. 6.4 dersislere avaterewere eae 4,887 76 4,963 - 321 
Special Lrader@ ontractors. etre wes wios.s eter eletess eewiecieie $ 3,218 56 3,274 + 587 
Transportation, Storage and Communication............. 5,098 256 5,354 + 1,053 
BP CANSDOLLA LION tatetereieiercteieweie sestte etek cts us «als ystets eccvaiausvese ecTotncis 4,457 137 4,594 + 674 
GORA G Oleh Bras PORE eee aiale a Rice orf ISIN olesie' F. Sui ROS CES 320 27 347 te 120 

AS OUTIIMENICH TOT epee citateiohs. clatate elt tovsie: 6: Uicratalere@isa cocaie Be visio Boll 92 413 4+ 259 
Public Wtility Operation, os. 6 ees 6 i ecictsioreiersicescicicsies 148 28 176 33 
AG 6 aa e EMEC oei ite RE edie caisisieus osteo ea cess caress 8,066 5,435 13,501 + 1,600 
Wikoless! aietermr mehr ctr cies rele se cewioMateie ee sree pamela 3,316 925 4,241 + 1,090 
SUA emer ey Fferr 1ne eiitertcicis. occ ie Siete sists Sas ap alerers 4,750 4,510 9,260 + 510 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate..................20065 510 768 1,278 + 183 
OT VICO Meese eels toyslc feleleloters wleie cred cratanstoiga aseatere 5,85" 39,980 29,461 69,441 + 6,563 
Communityior Public Seryicencdece. «0 vccs case ++ ce sielrae 815 1,197 2,012 + 346 
Government) ServiCSices chiecicisleiststlelslec cs ele elerssisiereisae sie pieies 33, 782 19,235 53,017 + 6,061 

IR ECEALLONMSEY VICEN lreree eters iuielelele el elclcieieie areata siwicls-cc1a sae Sere s 266 138 404 + 72 
IBTSINGSS SET. VECO itera eeterce ee eiets ale wis sles ennreiw. ster si@e (ore wiers 895 457 1,352 =- 272 
IRETsOnalMserviCemire niet sae cuise as nie sie cis elas cers ois eines 4,222 8,434 12,656 + 356 
GLATLGUE OCAL eee ieiete cietulele clelele els oc's eke sloatevgia s.cin@.sie ses & 76,480 40,686 117,166 + 12,299 


ee anne 
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TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, 
AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1964 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission.) 





Occupational Group 








Registrations for Employment 











Proféessionalkand Managerial Workers: ..-ceeeenrs vee: see ie item iene, 
Clerical: Workersstarcee coat. ht ocrnea ke re eae Secs Keer eeee 
Balestworkers.. PeiMap te cis ocd cine ncetetenttMere oyti ech anaes aneve Meee cle ete ear co ee ene ee ate rere 
Personal and. Domestic Service Workers:...:/4- ee 2 1s ees eee eee 
Seaman sash, aes cic, ci arebuctigsh se hanat near atm gel arnitehs othe Le Creer 
Agriculture; Lishing Horestr ya ExenlOg's) era aers oltre cinctele occ lieeieeeieie iene ere 


Skilled'and+Semi-Skilled Workersaee.fss0.00 te cite aene Seis se eee teers eee 
Hood and kindred products (nels tobacco): eeeeeasiee ae enn ieee 
Textileskclothing ete. 5. Oe meee = ciate es cltctons ne ee oer ml ere ae ree eee 
igumberand himiber productsteeo1.62 sce ee ees. eee 
Pulp; papersGnels printing ite. Mase accor sf cee pee ceo oe ee eee 
Beatherfand leather produetsesms-re oc acs cies Merce Hel oes een eee 
Stone, clay andcelass:productstaa;ce vaeno a: Geen oe sole eee ener ee 
Metalworking) sf aes. ches ais batts Ae-c Mn bs 0 Re eee eee 
PHeGtrical <M. s eshte sic ba So ees Lae oho Rs. ee ee eee 
ALransportatiomeq uipment!. atios. 2d «5.4.70. Se eee. oe eee ee 
MET rigin AT Leas Piro orcte ote Mh oie hin vat cei cere is Star ee 
Construction: Ai fiscckis ped hoe des Sad na de: See eee ne ae eee 
‘Uransportationi(excepiiseamoen hy o.cnse deck «eee ane eee eee ere 
Communicationgand publiciutility... nea saee tee ae eee eee 
‘Trade and) Ser viGe:.. <2) sho Bh es os ao ee Oe hs Eee eee 


leumibertandalumlber pr oduchseances cancer eae teen eee ae 
Metalworkin hth e).5.:< cxistiv Sic. as on dec etetes occ coevoreteee eee 
(Gonstruction:Bae Hac o's oar Soe ee ois he a ee ee eee Ee 
Othersunskilledtworkers.. dee. cca eee sao en ea 


GIGAN D TOTS RR. ec iiee 3s gcc 1p caches Aes arteidee Ree eee 





Ge Male Female Total - 
7,814 1,999 9,813 
17,006 38, 988 55,994 
6, 903 11,208 18,111 
36, 866 26,091 62,957 
3, 628 97 3,725 
7,927 670 8,597 
162, 402 22,002 184, 404 
1,363 569 1,932 
2,646 14, 659 17,305 
17,475 137 17, 612 
1,381 429 1,810 
1,146 1,099 2,245 
558 36 594 
11,185 954 12,139 
1,697 995 2, 692 
543 72 615 
12503) S|keazst er ae 150s 
Dileia2 4 Diler2o 
31, 836 106 31,942 
(Eb. dingacenosecdes 733 
4,869 1,769 6,638 
23, 285 864 24,149 
4,210 299 4,509 
6, 250 10 6, 260 
135,579 29, 666 165, 245 
6,352 8, 834 15,186 
14,895 432 1582 
4,589 684 Seana 
72,399 3 72,402 
37,344 19,713 57,057 
378,125 130,721 508 , 846 





@) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS ON HAND, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT DECEMBER 31, 1964 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








| 















































Registrations | Registrations 
on Hand on Hand 
Office (1) Previous Office (1) Previous 
Year ear 
Dec. 31, | Dee. 31, Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, 
1964 1963 1964 1963 
Newfoundland...................... 22,169 22,400 || Quebec— Concluded 

(Cy aie eYeh galt 03 17010)) as Pere Seer en 4,192 4,627 Sherbrooke........ SO Cn SNC Oe 4,748 4,722 
Grand allan dane. uno sen es eh cctae 2,027 OMT OLE A ee terra cetera a ces ahve eis 2,692 2,628 
MSU eR OnaAS 1 2 cas GIRS OA eee Ale) Me ae ie 15,950 15,496 eetiondmViines)stvisnieac.sas deere 1,794 3,338 
“ROMS EVIVAORCS et at asses «he ober alee 4,809 5,504 
Prince Edward Island.............. 4,158 4,440 Vial Ora t ep asec cna waniaers e 1,260 1,534 
KAT OUbeL OVS eversciieis tie skake sacs: 2,818 2,821 Valley fill ii sprou tie dict. Sis-acw sama ears 2204 2,319 
STINT OUST s eye svuckerssausisiorciins: -isiats. 1,340 1,619 \Yakeimoy crbnisUl tes ek oer eevicipbareo oeaeins EYL) 2,374 
Walle Sts Georges isjee ese i os 2,281 2,341 

Nova Stotlacnh ie i liec cee ste ete s oes 23,519 26,896 
Paes ds15., 0 Scan ROR Meee Pee oe 1,001 LE 202 ROM CariO eee westerns cls del oe eke 6 147,333 | 167,550 
Bridgewater. wes crac <thnlewtys « 1,736 1,842 Arn protest #isevustesy ates. 2a 376 411 
ali tae Ree aes oie ae trebe a: cisisli tee ssa sontess 5,011 6,088 Barriga te teres aatakad sivretintres angel 1,224 1,347 
TPVETNCSS RM is aeisaicrcits 6 Sejoie'ss aise. 3.0: 804 799 Bellevillomens were. oan so colsuraaauee 1,586 1,822 
ential Went sla. cs, aoe 5 ie creas « 2,330 2,587 Ibracebrid gas, wea.cseese mnt er | 1,136 1,241 
TA VELOUR sac eve as geen ces 533 632 Bramptomtne.; ic oieciostcss ls acs he) 286 1,259 
INewe Gilasgowatacccr nexus ote 2,559 3,501 IBrantiond eewe series oemrrocleas cones. 1,862 2,303 
Sheva orb Ae cc DOR boc © OCTISE COOr 872 957 Brockavallen prem ter stn.a i acareeth i559 ses 581 621 
Dy OUGY aera sti a des Bake won yoni’ 3,499 3,520 Car letonew Wider idee wis cokes: 469 4s 423 457 
PY ,Gin CVS OS Ye says ctewsieruhslenc svercieichni 1,328 a7 @hatharnoesmns oe ee canoe wouesss ei 1,697 1,826 
AatiRe) Se... °.58 ce See See ee EOD 1,488 1,970 @obour gate. neces ere arise 2 845 1,048 
Berm OUiiine wer ae ret ye ee 3a 2,358 2,379 Goalline woodeesngsae wars senae nes 884 961 
Cornwall thc ew escort tans eerie 2,945 
New Brunswick.................... 25,748 25,847 Hlhioty Wake e.cevst ah siis, Save se eer eee S| 378 343 
IBA LhUrstperti... aes caees ea «cess 5, 282 4,833 IR Ortchirlomra. tak) vee asia recast ati 658 792 
Campbellton... ...2...-++--.0002+. 2,068 1,901 Mort Braneest§ oo: ens sccnseen ae: 700 743 
dior ds bomen ters iteve 5 eres eis o%s.ci01< 1,783 1,595 Honte Willian ete ay. oo ocian acer | 1,970 2,365 
HOC CTUGLOUMME Nea stareieicc asks: 1,486 1,566 allt Ree oc oitrr een ails ako ars aie | 1,082 1,091 
Man GOp sree tates ot eater mere eee ron oe 290 323 Gananoguesec asia tinse coe eee 326 355 
IMOn Con CNet ance i-ceras doyone.p er erase 6,103 6,745 (Godenichwreen eines. soe aor tigsda- 494 684 
ING Ww CAStlO genase ia die marie Goieuarns 2,656 9.223 Guelph Beech ase. ay ves seonawans 1291 1,661 
colsthm die Kol aualy Snes @ ONAN aa ore eee ae 3,059 2,885 linksycokd Wtondve amet apeoeoueceanoumeo: 10,549 11,527 
"ISERIES a eae ee re ara SY a 1,320 2,020 Hawkesbury. comes oer seat 878 1,057 
USHER tre iue arte sree dete ren cee 620 495 ISapuskasing eee ee eae 431 532 
WioGdstoc k sersaanecct tics aebrecemteres « 1,081 1,261 IR GOLA ei, Bratt iste orale oeas oe kaee 1,078 907 
BGs eas) Folie, ce IE en Sa 1,997 2,274 
QuebeCke. nie. ececk aac sca « seis 160,893 | 181,226 War klan dalivailce,) jemsa<cesctee enensratcne = ois | 672 705 
TANGY, AD oe ane oc gene e SOUR Ore 1,169 2,382 Katich eneran tee cierto sisiara cmt sorers Dati 2,975 
JST OS SUOTI Ghee ALG OIE Oe COO 718 858 UOAIMING VOL serie serie ee Cee iets 679 1,400 
Ae @OMeA. see eta. cet cee 1,207 17120 TINA Sa Visas weclns oat em emai 716 680 
Beauharnois wry telco cee ee earns 1,036 1,310 BAUS GOWElNS 2, .tacerens te cheraier) orev spekeersets | 274 402 
Bucking marine aaeee rather tte bale 865 1,042 l BrayaYe Vays Pt mata Ae oa ens Ci een | 4, 502 5 ,049 
Catmapscal oui d. . nasen) « «ge «-tyiles +8 1,683 1,583 Rong Branch te:.6005-06. . aes. 3, 267 3,499 
eondled: Mrtee ture. ia: paar nee 2/044 2,018 Midland < ef tc dares studs 1,227 1,263 
C@hicoutimisener ite erect a2 aisles 1,884 1,974 Napanee iain «cits ois arctnme arene snier 649 734 
Wowans ville sc acerane cores + 430 448 iNiew: Wis kheanic aete mcs reeeene aise eevee 346 514 
WollbeauPesen te loc cc ate Seta er ee 1,058 1,066 INGER Mon AWA A ain ood ab Sseub oDodon OE 1,097 1,451 
Drunnmond valleys cielo ttle ter 2,468 2,635 INDE one JUIN 5 ca sclioasscogcboone. 2,676 3,039 
Maen ain Aye. ee eannieacee onan wet es 581 660 INOrthi BD sivaee arcane reel 1,553 1,885 
Horestvaillenctat. Ses ce eeeeen oe ss 716 847 Oakvillemeeacce. PAs LP RY 5 Sm 663 774 
BEDO, frase isials oh craners vayama 10.085 1,887 1,620 CTU Ual EA tererars Scie om saith o er niet 1,080 947 
(Crgaillon ara Use ee acenon Saar nee 2,518 2,866 CORINA iia ada Gb scc ne emermen nape 5,703 4,722 
Jill dheee* e:Ricide Oe SIS aS Reem 4,227 4,486 Ottawa were sess tcraeins 6 tis Sate | 5,720 6,974 
VOUET GCI M irre ere eae ic eas oe et 4,062 4,159 Oren Soumides.c cis orl toierneoretontersias 1,452 1,570 
ONG WIETC seats. weer os dene DAS) 2,445 IPaETyeSOUNGs mo smcrertitacies ferosiee ee 452 605 
nechute sere ee. r tracers trees 872 936 Remibrokesgstsaceme ieee teaoos 1,297 le 634 
Dae Méganticg. i024. fe ski. des sae 1,058 1,026 Perth cs ce fy ote ahr ake t 680 798 
Wag Map al@ re orci ale le sereve jess ier ece.* 1,682 1,619 Reterborous lise rear rer eirereirheieyete eer 2,253 2,612 
aw Puqueseee ce, eer wees cece: 608 691 Bictoneee esas el ere ee ness 552 526 
Gas eee SEE We Yoon oe thoes seve 3,904 4,765 Port Arturia, anc tericiiereteihet tees ole 2,418 3,256 
OUI SG: eseewenters eietrcr perborate terre sick 940 1,092 Port: Colborneny-oanoarer denen oe 685 1,210 
NETS Oo) emis hi, Aereeeps mic sratsore. 0 819 811 Prescottoneni aacre ata vet aaaeitstetees 778 985 
Mara Wis kc Ais Pe er ccce scart es Gucisidaesere Sco 673 765 LEYS higeNNeASe ola een chee ORG op mato 492 588 
IMatane £ tins coc ecnic cates os 2,001 2,000 Ste@athanimesss crys scl scleaueriis om sts 3,498 4,039 
MontaDauriereeeset none acces © ss 798 872 Sb gL HOMaAS ae payee. reciente 889, 2 965 
Montimapnives aie, ate seitereerei eens a 1,890 Deg Sarnia shrek 2: Vadis serene 2,026 2,749 
Montréalt 2 Sean, « onto 50, 842 57,698 Sault Stew Marion. sc1s. sepia 2,205 2,273 
iNew Richmondiee. s.pea-eea see 1,564 1,799 SIMiCOG geet. eres ealsy= = Cro tener Teer 1,165 1,506 
RortrA lined aap ae. Fe cesta «Cod 1,064 1,054 Simiitis: Halls/qa sees: reer een 511 606 
QUE OG cee cree oe el agnts'« elbysresees 12,850 14,429 Stra thor. amici eetsrse serine 652 624 
Rn OUS KT ere on eee cre hee os 3,678 sungeerony MNES 3 ao gabon sonees noone 712 4,012 
IRiviererduelsoup eee ericne oe sere stores 3,910 4,145 Sudbury ene ee oe tate teeteretetarsiere sate 3,072 4,082 
Ro Der yalomecnmiet ccm as aiecnee as 996 1,485 Mii ooas. o danacanaspadnadn acc 359 449 
LRVay aides ohne) aoe toes AC ee eee 1,709 2,611 “i Mriaiaathit Mee bes aoe name man ee ac et. 1,450 i 699 
Ste. Agathe des Monts............. 934 1,058 MOLONUO We eek ie eine en basa ecters 37, 826 40,589 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue...........-. 1,197 1,139 Trenton aie ucnn ect nearer 776 791 
SiS, LT HEPESO.5 ones cea cedsa sc caes es 1,879 2,759 Walkerton) carctcmentds ceecemreeay ae 799 088 
tub vacinthesss renee aqccsiee veers 2,314 2,961 Wallace burgers tem eteirerarenrater 557 ; 689 
i Ue GATE eee iceioke atric oie etatalavonosnetoums 2,184 2,238 Welland te tateniadareeani ae cir aad 1,835 2,416 
Sind CLO enn metas as teciae aecrous 2,546 2,415 Wiestoninnesin ee orcs sels 3,081 3, 044 
Pe Ling peter cee arid ai ik Anette. oh 1,896 2,042 Windsor. seater eat ao: 4,718 6,440 
SDA winlransceeremtaereecie cece cease 4,058 4,342 Woodstock: oon nce cemste ootcietie tare 603 720 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS ON HAND, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT DECEMBER 31, 1964 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Registrations Registrations 
on Hand on Hand 
Office () Previous Office () Previous 
Year Year 
Dec. 31, | Dee. 31, Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, 
1964 1 1964 1963 

IU PURE A Ses ane ag earn enaCancen. 21,274 23,268 || British Columbia................... 59,510 62,559 

Brandon Fares civetel oe ats sierra isis ete 2,060 2,396 Chilliwackgeci. aes aa sean zai 2,228 2,423 

AB yhiholadui ane wanna anocieicin ie ae we 1,285 1,631 Gourtenay. (eee «cestode ests ete ee 1,687 1,495 

Folin 2 PGi te oernctet acid srt it es ctereece 164 175 @ranbrook 2014 vaccunnen cb eee han i 833 1,008 

MOLAR Cues EGAINIG semeerstta smite as oslo 1,083 1,106 Dawson Creek i. po.0e tbe asics 1,165 1,215 

EE @ PRS Marc caraicle sdetsts sta ehereterertirers ciate s 436 421 Duncan eek vicis ha sce are stale eteiey ceed 1,324 1,039 

Winnipeg een cr ais taueeieetenuin seep tits 16,246 17,539 Kam loopstun sm oa-romete se ane erie 2,076 1,748 

Kelovwnaitw & casita omc 1,481 1,404 

Saskatchewall.........cc0scseceeee. 17,713 18,692 Mission\Gatyn,.. Giinde teteccas cm steltors 1,525 1,363 

PNSHe Vii ent tees aialavele eee erator eatae care 396 386 INanaitiOuned. 5... aaeemetenees leon 1,482 1,590 

ID) Gasgohomieswersnasn poaotuececen a Rabe 452 411 INGISOT ANE vale! « cc cake cate accra eaters os dteke 994 977 

IN Royer ewe Gane aries Ce EC OU SE eee ATR 1,358 New Westminster! o.as4-400 ss 8,553 9,119 

iINorthe Battleford eacrerreer caster 1,242 1,294 Penticton: (25... aaceteeee acre. 2,083 1,925 

Princo Alberts: saiee amiss ctaettiae reels 2,260 2,595 Port Alberni..... Be a ee eee 1,031 797 

Pte pina Men heehee daalae sarsissctecusane 4,339 4,407 Prince: Geurge) cuts scerdte ce ecient 1,645 1 AN) 

ASK A LOGIN: Chis 0 taeucleveletein eiereversrererar 4,161 4,372 Prince. Ripert: < see caters sonore oe 1,868 1,836 

SWiLib COUPLE bas ae tersecelanctatetersiateiotete tere 1,012 960 Quesnelens. nae eee ae acne 701 755 

Wey urine sco tava tacts dcanternteiete 409 435 Diane raeer cates cc artic ee ae ee 846 900 

IY OFICEOMD porarescke foes! of chor teh eualaieictorateuets 2,169 2,474 Wancolnviens... «christ tasiete oar 22, 062 25,107 

Mernon Aitacts siccvesbnen ten ocies a aera eras 1,849 1,864 

Al Der tay or tiinicnen aeiecta press ie 26,529 31,044 ViGtoriaieeters aa cteticn doetcla nesocision 3,624 3,774 

US abr nr eyree ciel fotelcal rolaterer rte. 452 464 Whitehorsets on sdontstetecians sien 453 515 
Coal air yaleitrsrers oroilota eroxarenekeretoncheiss tice) at 8,590 9,294 

Dun Heller: Aeacttarecdoreretotesteteters tains» 483 59511) | CAIN A TDA RAN ce 50. crracioetere itd cartels cress 508,846 | 563,922 
HU GLTAD OMEOMIY 1 ai eva, steasnetehel cnavetatobeensualeventt = 10,766 13,970 
FSO SEM Tress \ckoxaiasorel shekeraranedwvele\aeiake 273 324 

ASTANA Seer aM’, lave! a stctersternversvava eke 782 821 Males hatter ols:s, staan ataceitn adttaie arate ae 378,125 | 482,390 
Nhe tA Lil POW. occ Ais hatecier cxctailoneterctasrete 2,581 2,788 
Medicine nel ati oe tictirots c orelslovereeysorsi= 1,250 1,420 

Red Cenmee ne ater rvcnsiereratatterctasres 1,352 1,368 Heri ale siers ates er, rotemitet ace 4 tore Fae 130,721 131,532 


(1) Preliminary. 
©) Includes 1259 registrations reported by the Magdalen Islands local office. 
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Technical Note to “D” Tables 


Tables D-1 to D-5 present selected statistics 
emanating from the operations of the local offices 
of the National Employment Service. They are 
based on vacancies (job openings reported to 
NES offices) and registrations (applications for 
employment). 

The NES reporting system is designed for 
operational purposes and, therefore, the sta- 
tistics given must be interpreted in the light of 
the effect which operating practices have on 
Statistical data. 


The data are compiled within NES in two 
basic groupings. The first is by broad industrial 
groups according to the standard industrial 
classification and these statistics reflect the total 
work load (vacancies notified, registrations for 
employment, placements affected, etc.) during 
the whole reporting period. Tables D-2 and D-3 
are based on these data. The other grouping is 
by occupations according to the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles published by the United 
States Employment Service. This classification 
system is designed for personnel selection and 
differs from other occupational groupings such as 
those used in the census. The NES inventory of 
unfilled vacancies and registrations on hand for 
employment at a specific point in time is com- 
piled by such occupational groups and Tables 
D-1, D-4 and D-5 are derived from this source. 
It is important to note that both the industrial 
and occupational groupings are very broad, some 
20,000 occupations, for example, being condensed 
to 103 groups in the NES basic reports and an 
even greater consolidation being effected in the 
“D” tables. 


In any reading of these statistics it is important 
to be aware of certain other features. First, 
vacancies and placements in these series do not 
make any distinction between regular, part-time 
or casual employment, the latter being employ- 
ment for not more than six consecutive working 
days. Second, while NES coverage of persons 
looking for work is quite extensive, and a good 
overall indicator of movements in total labour 
supply, the coverage in the various occupational 
groups (Table D-4) is not uniform and data 
may not, therefore, be representative of labour 
supply within individual occupational groups. 
Finally, because there is no legal requirement for 
employers to notify job vacancies to NES, the 
coverage of vacancies is smaller than that for 
applications for employment. Thus, the vacancies 
notified series does not provide an accurate 
indication of the extent of labour demand. While 
it is reliably estimated that upwards of 30 per- 
cent of all job vacancies are notified to NES, the 
actual percentage varies widely between different 
industries, occupations and geographic areas. 

The following comments pertain specifically to 
tables D-1 to D-5: 


Table D-1: 


(a) Unfilled Vacancies represent an inventory 
of employers vacancies unfilled at the 
close of business on the day indicated. 
Deferred vacancies, those on which em- 
ployers are not prepared to accept refer- 
rals within 31 days, are excluded from this 
series. NES local offices act on vacancies 
as soon as possible after they are received, 


so that unfilled vacancies only represent a 
proportion of vacancies notified to the local 
offices and consist of three main groups: 


(1) Those notified to the office shortly 
before the inventory is taken, or 


(2) Those on which applicants have been 
referred but the employers have not 
yet confirmed placements, and 


(3) Those that are difficult to fill because 
of a local (or wider) occupational 
shortage or because of particular 
working conditions. 


Unfilled vacancies are, consequently, a biased 
sample of vacancies notified. 


(b) Registrations on Hand represent an in- 
ventory of applications for employment 
at the close of business on the day indi- 
cated, excluding certain categories such 
as persons who are employed but are 
seeking other work or those who have 
registered for employment in advance of 
their availability. 


Table D-2: 


(a) Registrations Received consists of both 
new and renewal applications for employ- 
ment received during the period. An in- 
dividual may register more than once 
in a period and the figures do not, there- 
fore, reflect the total number of persons 
registering in a reporting period. 

(b) Vacancies Notified are the total job open- 
ings notified to local offices during the 
period indicated. 


(c) Placements Effected show the total job 
vacancies filled by workers referred by 
NES during the reporting period. As a 
proportion of the vacancies are for work 
with a duration of less than the reporting 
period, an individual worker may account 
for more than one placement. 


Table D-3: 


This presents a breakdown by broad industrial 
groups of the placements reported in Table D-2. 
Year-to-year changes do not necessarily reflect 
changes in total demand or employment, since 
such changes can result from seasonal shifts in 
hirings, variations in labour turnover rates or 
even a difference in the number of working days 
in the month from one year to the next. Also 
placement coverage varies considerably from 
industry to industry. 


Table D-4: 


This table shows a breakdown by sex and 
broad occupational groups of the inventory of 
registrations on hand (see note to D-1 in para. 6). 
As some 20,000 occupations are compressed into 
28 general classifications, caution must be 
exercised in forming conclusions about any one 
group. 


Table D-5: 

This table presents registrations on hand by 
local office areas. The figures do not relate ex- 
clusively to the municipalities concerned but 
reflect the total of registrations on hand from 
the entire areas served by the NES offices located 
in the cities and towns shown in the table. 


a 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local offices. 
The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, DBS, from information 
supplied by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the data see Technical 


Note, page 208. 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 














End of: Total Employed Claimants 
TOGA==O CEO EL crit oreo sous ntincs Csce, 15 '9. oe CURE Sar Tete Play tye ata cee tee 4,343,000 4,128,500 214,500 
Septemabery Soe TEAS cers last meets erase sie s7oi01 20. ha Seem Mess 4,304,000 4,130,400 173,600 
FTCA | (hee CO orl Seed ae eS tS Oe re ALOE Oa 0 vic 4,330,000 4,148,000 182,000 
Jtalives Car ie ee 5 Ree... ak eae 5 cle esse rreiaiettueres anes ete arare 4,271,000 4,065,700 205, 300 
FATS Vadeetshra Avia ckesthe <tetlak ss Siniassaktee EDI cde tak enh eee 4,241,000 4,039, 100 201,900 
1 Ea cane MAE IRA me RS, aie Ing nA A: A coer mols Alec aks o omaoNy 4,173,000 3,922,900 250, 100 
ADT ie, cides winic Satan ee ese arake © oe eTate an cle ev acahobsie tenths (o.0 kar OratchaNcla one ere ie 4,280,000 3,782,300 497,700 
IVE SET CU oi 8 vcore ee RO a ecto cae ane Soe SR Ce ore cis Sane Payee SOT ote 4,348,000 3,750,700 597 , 300 
Ni'=) 0} it: oh a re Peed Dd ee || Eee bc or od cs 4,339,000 3,731,900 607, 100 
JANUWAT Vio eles chase w ain oe 410.4 aiscel dla thers tea os ARNO SKO I ARORA eR oR a 4,334,000 3,735,400 598,600 
1968— December: i. eacalinicoe os eer Me ee i ee had Oe ieee Oe eiae cree 4,326,000 3,793,700 532,300 
ING VemmiIber oes tein ah eiersidce hos Pe ore EO Meare ee eee 4,192,000 3,888, 600 303, 400 
(OYer 0) 01 on ES, ieee el Man NR eM MAE EPR SA cad oa Sod, 4,125,000 3,906, 100 218,900 











TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, BY PROVINCE, 
NOVEMBER 1964 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 





























Claims filed at Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Local Offices Pending at End of Month 
Province Total Entitled Not 
Total* Tnitial Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
off Benefit | to Benefit 

6, 854 5,640 1,214 4,413 3,301 Lena 3,662 

1,550 1,293 257 767 612 155 909 

7,635 5,670 1,965 5, 656 4,142 1,514 3,314 

7,888 6, 160 1,728 §, 733 4,242 1,491 3,724 

Quebecss.4 eee a ee Bee 53,734 36,876 16, 858 42,671 31,674 10,997 25,241 

Ontarion eco on eee nee. ee 48, 823 33,123 15,700 41,640 30,343 11,297 21,010 

Manitoba . 46. 262 De ee. B..2eee 7,704 5,701 2,003 5, 893 4,220 1Ore 3.220 

Saskatchewan. .ostt . dos. ete te « tee 5, 659 4,294 1,365 3,367 2,366 1,001 3,063 

Albértize.mo. 2 £ ona adore ere 10,043 7,191 2,852 7,662 5,416 2,246 4,498 
British Columbia (including Yukon 

SNELTTLOL YO nest ee cee meee 19,068 13,597 5, 471 15,504 10, 237 5, 267 8,589 

Total, Canada, November 1964...... 168,958 119,545 49,413 133,306 96,553 36,753 Wino 

Total, Canada, October 1964......... 120,886 Ti, eal 45,765 112, 226 76,443 Boy So 41,583 

Total, Canada, November 1963...... 189,375 Too none 56, 763 153, 289 mats a 42,177 77, 607 














*In addition, revised claims received numbered 29,163. 


{In addition, 28,063 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 3,014 were special requests not granted and 1,628 appeals 
by claimants. There were 7,581 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES 
BY NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, 
NOVEMBER 30, 1964 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 
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ml oy of weeks on claim Total 
ased on 20 per cent s: ] lai 
Pet en Got Total per cent sample) claimants i 
claimants 27 or Oct Nov 
a a 14-26 | mnore* | 30, 1964 | 29, 1963 
(GAIA DAG rye 6 donee ioe ei hoe se} de 274,532 159,421 66,581 30,179 18,351 214,544 | 303,353 
Male esr Se ERM. baer acl Pree 186, 853 120,443 40,536 15, 668 10, 206 138,803 | 216,940 
iivevancnle gc >) Meee ine Bicic cena cio i gerne eke 87,679 38,978 26,045 14,511 8,145 75,741 86,413 
Newfound landeer qace<.Bsgiteroctis sei tee» anjou abs 10, 253 6,930 1,910 805 608 6,074 12,169 
INET, ee RS ect erndh ih in A ar 8,835 6,374 15515 532 414 4,812 10,707 
eT SG ee. croc Bestest och Aad <0 ates ae 1,418 556 395 273 194 1,262 1,462 
Brmce Hawardslslandcc. mages 5: oh the cuts ot 1,965 1,586 260 94 25 637 1,858 
A Beg eh 9 eee ic eee Oo. oie eee 1,425 1,205 161 54 5 397 1,378 
ROTI EG Cy ewe eres thes Pye aie cra ertins BS cttatiel «ete a, ae 540 381 99 40 20 240 480 
INGO OC OULD Tae ed stole teint ccie d ctor chats oi siete» ale 13,465 eos Beale Tevez 1,032 9,858 14,340 
CriILSy ae eee) eee ier 9 ee ie) 10,570 6, 086 2,526 1,207 751 7,224 11,219 
iGreveatailey, ey hs genes ae Pe here eS en) ee eee 2,895 1,279 810 525 281 2,634 Soot 
INR eva ibiehenkoll2" Sw Be orcdnc DOBEGER ates Geen ae e 13,342 8,227 3,007 1,457 651 8,465 13,540 
LGA CaP PES 6A cine MP oro oe cvebeuotedise o acoge: salle 9,425 6,304 1,964 817 340 5,549 9,995 
i Rear ae oS ae Mati con Oe oie cla See ean 3,917 1,923 1,043 640 Stil 2,916 3,545 
(AYTELOETO. Hd MS HRbES oe Gite Saat an Ghee aera 87,782 49,368 Pols 9, 658 5, 638 67,335 91,277 
Mial@ey pee hin ode cis BAe ech ce Bch bd oc cles de 62,590 38, 669 15,413 5, 263 3,245 45,463 65, 987 
Werner aac cero tiara ec ccshs.o wis 25,192 10,699 7,705 4,395 2,393 21,872 25,290 
COT GAT O Soe See ease heii ive focus BINS sing 81,586 46,615 18,651 10,444 5,876 77,136 89,677 
1 EES tony, i to Rane Se 0 ee he a ee 49,123 31000 9,609 4,882 3,097 48,475 58,904 
erie) OMe ny ecm cit recor cclpc cierto xo nses 32,463 15,080 9,042 5,562 2,779 28,661 30,773 
Vici OMe cere oe cacao serie tachi eos cane ere ipo 6,340 2,798 1,084 1,079 7,445 12,266 
AVI parr rope eeerstae er cdots a1 Gotene, Suse cats Julies ohara 7,388 4,831 1,485 542 530 4,414 9,065 
STI T sal CPM mente ection icicle ce a) cre esareceuci acs 3,913 1,509 1,313 542 549 3,031 3,201 
AS AUR Le Weill Pee eeictste setae tee ei eyeraireraceeverrs ei pave: 8,383 5,755 1,584 593 451 4,280 8,116 
oh RIE ey oe ok oe oe oe ais as) ins alpai-SUETo alo ceeat 5, 852 4,556 831 224 241 2,260 6,032 
Jitaremenl SMe 2 ae See ne Re ete ee 7 BM 1,199 753 369 210 2,020 2,084 
INSIDERS Gea Re eS eer e Dac aa cere eee ese 14,921 9,412 3,549 tees 747 9,746 21,182 
Malet Fe Se Se MES So. 228 22 10,436 7,442 1,948 584 462 5,526 15,420 
Hem ale sears teria a eK OP EET 4,485 1,970 1,601 629 285 4,220 5,762 
British Golumbia genes. see. .eh ee noe -hee .s 31,534 17, 823 8,368 3,099 2,244 23,568 38,928 
5 OE RT etn ee te pops araas fatereseie! eroi ote io) le 21,209 13,441 5, 084 1,563 esl Pal 14, 683 28 , 233 
1Mehaateh Oe 3 eee ee eee 10,325 4,382 3, 284 1,536 15,1123 8,885 10,695 
*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Nore: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
TABLE E-4—BENEFIT PAYMENTS, BY PROVINCE, NOVEMBER 1964 
Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 
Amount of 
Province Weeks Benefit 
Paid* Paid 
$ 
IN vrhOULING Tice ee I hor, a ens ciaie Sriere ca sie e) 618: olei von s o's srausreveiel sia) ers © sla/alinie ere 15, eo 354 724 
ri aha eyed Les] 1) CLP eee te ED: Fie ofan atc MG Faves uctatelitaatere sitter» be, Petreletetrte! eta totatats) er=ne) stati 6 2,202 46, 826 
IN wre SCOT Lee ete ese leer ke MER Lees SPRAY RPMI. Evol. Shel RAR IaEa ots elanelalie oletele: : a/e(s elaliedt ets 29, 233 658,116 
INT eSCUA ER TUT VLG eee areolar eh sles, ssh tvs ages ahr eid eveyenen easel nls leat yanenanentbannesiinces quer 25,470 560, 184 
OOO. cons cons opocaan son 44000 DS CU SS REO UGC atone oo Under OTRO CUD CREE SSO ace so 198,611 4,824,076 
(OVRIOTHOS «bin noo ooo cae nae o deg une ualles (penne con Nec een pmon nono canecnren comin oocor 204,774 5,092,602 
WIEST. — cook uc ovlos Combis bo Baoan ote oe SOO nICG Gees SR SGD age ym ama. te Hiri IoD icra rnin 0 21,034 506, 203 
Sa aanWalVenilis sc sou aco on Goo woud O Sn ane OOIneD OG BLSn Ope Gag did om DIDin D cosmo ory Cam ORO 12,872 299, 308 
INSET. oleic om cia a blogs Sn uo Do RR BAIA RED Eo Bn G Be OnInoeng bn UR oni acon Goce amin occ ccc 27 , 583 685, 185 
British Columbia (including Yukon Territory)..........-..020 ses e eee erence teens 64,774 1,619,574 
Total Canada, November 1964...0..60i000c0 semen ee tee ene cay en tienes viene nsens 602,005 14,646,798 
Motal, Canada, October 1964... ciccen. cor essen ass ss tinea e et tenes mane: 534,485 12,841,420 
Total, Canada, November 1963...........-cssercsceeseseerecesectecererstenees 644,981 15, 467,326 
*‘‘Weeks paid’’ represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during the month. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949=100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Health Recre- 


; Tobacco 
mes ; é Transpor- and ation 

Total Food Housing | Clothing Sekien MliDerssoat ane rn beet ; 

Care Reading one 

1959 Mear Shins. 53 seen eels oe 126.5 IPA Al 131.4 109.9 138.4 150.2 141.7 114.0 
1960 ear’ So vce osk ca eee ea ok Me 128.0 122.2 1327 110.9 140.3 154.5 144.3 115.8 
LOGI IVGATA, ace cerca ote 129.2 124.0 tame 1125 140.6 155.3 146.1 116.3 
LOG2 Vea rt mae .ns/cttrotn ee stot ene 130.7 126.2 134.8 HOI SG: 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 
1963 Vear eeras. cc cake hateceee tt 133.0 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 
1964 —Vantiary ay ai. acini acon monte 134.2 131.4 137.3 Ue Sif 141.1 165.4 162-1 118.5 
Hebriusryccc.sas othe eco eee 134.5 isle GY oe 117.8 142.6 165.4 152.3 119.4 
MATCH eeanc ua oat ek ssaeee oe 134.6 MGHEASS BY (AG) 118.6 143.0 165.4 152.3 119.4 

ATU HOME Ane, ice pth chart cioe a Bieta 135.0 131.8 137.8 119.1 142.8 166.5 151.0 119.5 

Ways ee eee an eta sche ioe) 131.2 138-0 118.7 142.4 Gino 151.5 120.2 

ULTTG 5g PR ec re ede 13556 132.5 138.4 119.0 142.0 167.3 151.4 120.2 

ANTE Ae Pao ee ee ok ne 136.2 135.4 138.7 119.0 141.6 167.3 Lol 120.2 
ATISUS bane ace eee 136.1 135. 138.7 118.9 141.4 167.5 (oils 120.2 
September: sce cee saree ah 135.6 13257 138.9 119.4 141.6 LO7ae 150.9 120.2 
October aa eee he 135.6 131.0 139.2 120.7 141.4 170.4 Tod 121.4 
INOVeMbers.s feo teoscucckem 135.9 132.0 139.3 120.9 141.4 VFA 152.3 121.6 
Wacembervs sce ec eee 136.8 133.2 139.6 121.0 142.7 174.3 15335 121.6 
LOGS Vv ATlUAT Vn temas harder ea cies wire 136.9 13215 139.8 119.2 146.3 174.4 154.0 121.6 


a a a a ea ee 


Nore: 1959 and 1960 figures are 1947-48 weighted; figures for 1961 et seq are 1957 weighted. 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER 1964 


(1949=100) 
—S—SSS6——0—_0—=0>—0>=—@0—Ma0S Ooo 


All Items Health | Recrea- 








2y ‘ ; Trans- ata tion | Lobacco 

ed, Dea. Now. Des, Food | Housing | Clothing porta, hersenal antl ane : 
1963 1964 1964 aan care | reading | 40020 
WSt. John’s, Nfid...... 120.3 121.7 121.9 116.9 116.2 115.9 120.8 165.1 150.6 116.4 
Palitgxs is .oeedas cae 131.9 131.8 1322.0 126.8 133.8 30 eo 136.9 168.6 170.3 125e3 
pam Johns: see 133.8 134.8 Boe! Leila! 133.8 128.2 143.3 190.6 154.9 125.4 
Montreal eee eee 134.3 135.9 136.2 138.9 135.6 aya 159.8 183.5 152.3 124.9 
Ottawa... .vesavke ns, «2 134.8 136.6 Tone! 134.3 137.4 126.3 156.9 180.9 AM abs 126.5 
Torombongas <oy-.de<% 13550 137.1 138.2 IBV AY, 141.0 126.9 139.9 idee 190.9 123.9 
Winnine res. sree ea ee Stet aR 3} 133.8 130.5 130.1 126.8 ea 187.7 142.8 135e2 
Saskatoon—-Regina...... 129.0 130.2 130.5 129.3 128.7 132.8 135.9 149.4 149.7 120.9 
Edmonton-Calgary.....| 128.0 128.2 128.4 (PB Ps 127.1 129.2 SIs 171.4 145.1 120.9 
VAnCOUV ELAR eee 131.9 133.1 133.7 131.6 136.1 124.0 140.6 156.0 152.1 123.3 

a a ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 

N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 

actual levels of prices as between cities. (St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes and lockouts 
which amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly 
involved in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on the 
series, see page 1164, December 1964 issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1959-1964 








Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and 





Lockouts Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year Beginning ; See 
During Month Strikes and Workers Per Cent of 
or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Estimated 


Working Time 








LOO ee tts te ictal ee ale ticlenctels c citlia cia a eieidlois tiesisiele 201 216 95,120 2,226,890 0.19 
HO GU SLRs Stee ei ere rae areR AS Oe) piso .are-wisreimie wr aleaig er’ 268 274 49,408 738,700 0.06 
LOG ences HAtet etAa ie bps dis meld eelna gies cares 272 287 97,959 1,335,080 Veo lal 
OLW EA Sn 6 ah ocr a6. dea PO unti ks GCOS OD SDE eet 290 311 74,332 1,417,900 0.11 
TOG See Pts A Tait SRT Re aravel weisvave we dimen ste eneiayes 318 332 83, 428 917,140 0.07 
1O68—Decem berks es is aise ce ore le sinicie.c.ei0%s 11 29 4,218 35,770 0.03 
Pit OG 4) ATU Vetere ereeareke Sone oleae ira aaa eis vip. So eos 13 29 1,756 21,730 0.02 
NG UAy eee ee chee he SIS wis Srenelonrsvehe 24 46 HSU 82,410 0.08 
NEAT OME PEER Sete eRe siet cote dee cows wed 24 50 7,142 92,450 0.08 
PANTER Perea Ge tetas airs croc: 0 lesa elersieiace eisil 1G 41 8,617 88,900 0.08 
Mey ENS re ich Sse Kereeee aS clota a7 G acai ls Seailetere wid 15 35 7,488 63,700 0.06 
RMIT eee ee ee etal avs ake Cr otevayin eiap outta auadersisislle apaters 46 66 15, 148 195,680 0.16 
OU Se So 2 are Se 38 72 18,183 147,710 0.12 
PATI SUS erties Sciareis @ a eapenrs wee Gee o's 36 68 11,418 108, 200 0.10 
DEDLCIM DEL. ements @ ase oo. ale sfeisialeie ne 66 26 63 9,039 104,010 0.09 
(OYE W0) OS) Ose, Sener hci io OC CRC RT OTRO: 30 60 10,593 101,580 0.09 
INOW. ETD OLRM aR a hh tia co esta ole tober uel othe 25 57 15,080 105,590 0.09 
IDS CEI UD ST meme ee eres clewiere etire:ipieie.erSistte ws ace 19 48 33,689 460, 260 0.38 
*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
DECEMBER 1964, BY INDUSTRY DECEMBER 1964, BY JURISDICTION 


(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 











Strikes Workers Man- Strikes Workers Man- 








Industry if Lee Involved Days Jurisdiction i Kae Involved Days 
(IOREStRY annie sates os eis ee 1 320 960 Newiound lands aacee-etseterisl citeictetecats [suet sauce cl sista ta mn oetet 
ANOS sae cere oe ae ee 1 76 150 PrincGe award. Estancia iol sieteteiel| aie ote -)eraeceiee terse sel 

Manufacturing............. 30 28,529 | 372,020 INGVALSCOLIG.. sacle eis eaels 2 141 670 
(onstrichlon secu: cscien 4 603 1,390 New BEUNS Wicks croc seine creierete ere rene | he or <torete are luererstatereve one 

Transpn. & utilities....... 3 734 12,490 Quebecyaw eset eet: 7 4,515 92,860 

PACGEE Umer an nreetaeene a SrODL 72,610 Ontarigs jane cists hee oe 30 27, 667 350,670 
TAT OG See te ean onic cere cll actus e stacy Wie ecacetanvere es I Pehabanel ef: ier as orton een arined hic.clb Gen Aen aac eee ere once art 
Sanviterm ucts ceramics 2 70 640 Sra Icate MG WAI e asicscckssoovsecsll ie tee io «meter eat b erat ace eset ARE meal 
Eselbiresyebienntyden i tomnn ae libig ues hole OOOO eS 0 9) Suen tein ONT a oon: eee ORAT DOA E ey COR eperdiag LAMA © re tenes Oy ROO, mee 

|__| British Columbia......... 5 435 3,120 

All industries......... 48 33,689 | 460,260 Hederalles caccunvc sentents ous 4 931 12,940 

All jurisdictions....... 48 33,689 | 460,260 


et 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
DECEMBER 1964 


(Preliminary) 





Industry 


Employer 


Location 


Union 





ForEStRY 
The KVP Company, 
Espanola, Ont. 


MANUFACTURING 

Rubber 

National Rubber and 
Pneuco Machinery, 

Toronto, Ont. 


Textiles 
Caldwell Linen Mills, 
Iroquois, Ont. 


Printing and Publishing 
1 Presse, 
Montreal, Que. 


The Star, T eleecen and 
Globe and Mail, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Primary Metals 

Wolverine Tube (Div. of 
Calumet Hecla of 
Canada), 

London, Ont. 


Machinery 

Brown Boggs Foundry 
and Machine, 

Hamilton, Ont. 


Transportation Equipment 
Canadian Kenworth, 
North Burnaby, B. C. 


General Motors, 
Various centres, Ont. 


Port Weller Dry Docks, 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


Electrical Products 
Lanark Manufacturing, 
Dunnville, Ont. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Pigott Construction, 
Oshawa, Ont. 
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Carpenters Loc. 2537 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Rubber Workers Loc. 750 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


District 50 
(UMWA) (ind.) 


Typographical Union 
Loc. 145 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Typographical Union 
Loe. 91 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers Loc. 27 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


U.E. Loe. 520 
(ind.) 


Machinists Loc. 1857 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers Locs. 27, 


222 (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Boilermakers Loc. 680 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


U.E. Loc. 543 (Ind.) 


Auto Workers Loc. 222 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 











Workers 
Involved 


320 
(200) 


211 


381 
(58) 


1,200 


115 


190 


300 


23, 829 


640 


310 


349 



































Duration in 

Man-Days 
Accu- 
Dec. mulated 
960 | 9,010 
4,640 | 14,110 
3,050 | 3,050 
21,600 |170, 400 
19,270 |108, 630 
2,530 | 10,920 
4,180 | 7,890 
1,200 | 13,800 
303,900 |303, 900 
640 640 
6,820 | 28,660 
350 350 


Starting 
Date 
Termi- 
nation 
Date 
Oct. 29 

Dec. 

Sep. 28 
Dec. 8 
Dec. 20 
June 3 
Dec. 28 
July 9 
Aug. 19 
Nov. 3 
Oct. 

Dec. 7 
Dec. 1 
Dec. 21 
Dec. 10 
Dec. 11 
Aug. 31 
Dec. 2 
Dec. 3 














Major Issues 


Result 


Transfer of two workers to 


4 jother job classification at 


lower wages ~ Return of 
workers. 


Wages, hours, union security, 
irrevocable check-off ~ 


Wages, union security, term 
of contract~5¢ an hr. increase 
Dec. 21, 1964, 6¢ an hr. one yr. 
from that date, $20 in lieu of 
retroactive pay; 90 day pro- 
bationary period for new em- 
ployees followed by dues 
check-off. 


Automation, wages, hours, 
sick leave, vacations, appren- 
tice rates~A bonus equal to 
3.7% of salary earned in 1964, 
3% increase in 1965, 3% in 
1966, 4.5% in 1967; extended 
lay-off notice for senior em- 
ployees. 


Working conditions as 
affected by computers, job 
security, union membership 
of foremen~ 


Wages, other improvements 


Wages~ 


Wages, overtime, holidays~ 
15¢ an hr. increase retro- 
active to Aug. 1, 1964, 5¢ an 
hr. 1965, 5¢ 1966, 5¢ 1967. 


Wages, hours, working con- 
ditions~wage increases of 
24¢ an hr. over 3 years for 
unskilled, 34¢ for skilled; im- 
provement in pensions, insur- 
ance, holidays and vacations. 


Misunderstanding on alloca- 
tion of overtime work~Re- 
turn of workers, allocation of 
overtime to be looked into 
more thoroughly. 


Wages, working conditions, 
seniority provisions ~ 


Respecting picket lines of 
U.A.W.~ Return of workers 
when pickets withdrawn. 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
DECEMBER 1964 





Industry 
Employer 


Location 


TRANSPN. & UTILITIES 

Transportation 

Nfid. Employers’ 
Association, 


St. John’s, Nfld. 


Quebecair, _ 
Montreal, Rimouski and 
Baie Comeau, Que. 


National Harbours 
Board 


Quebec, Que. 


TRADE 

McLennan, McFeely & 
Prior, 

Vancouver, B.C. 


Quebec Liquor Board, 
Various centres, Que. 





(Preliminary) 








Union 


Longshoremen’s 
Protective Union 
(Ind.) 


Machinists 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Railway Clerks Loc. 529 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Retail, Wholesale 
Employees Loc. 535 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


CNTU 








Workers 
Involved 


550 


175 


190 


106 


3,200 











Duration in 





Man-Days 

Accu- 

Dec. mulated 
12,180 | 26,130 
150 150 
380 380 
1,380 1,590 
70,400 | 70,400 


Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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Starting 
Date 


Termi- 
nation 
Date 








Major Issues 


Result 





Union refusal to accept terms 
of Industrial Enquiry Com- 
mission~ 


Wages, hours, other improve- 
ments~19% increase retro- 
active to last March, im- 
proved vacations. 


In protest against suspension 
of five workers~ Return of 
workers pending the appoint- 
ment of conciliator. 


Working conditions~ Rein- 
statement of workers dismis- 
sed following walk-out, 
certain working conditions 
resolved. 


Wages, delayed negotiations 


~~ 
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Settlements in January 
(Continued from page 128) 


of $1 a day for certain skilled trades in 1964; evening and night shift premiums increased by 2¢ 
and 3¢ an hr. respectively in 1965 and by 3¢ and S¢ an hr. respectively in 1966; 2 additional paid 
holidays; 3 wks. vacation after 15 yrs. of service in 1965; rate for surface labourer July 3, 1966 will 
be $17.19 a day; agreement to expire July 2, 1967. 

Consolidated Paper, Ste. Anne de Portneuf, Que—Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU): 
2-yr. agreement covering 900 empl.—wage increases of 7¢ an hr. retroactive to Aug. 1, 1964, 3¢ an hr. 
retroactive to Dec. 26, 1964, 7¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 1, 1965 and 3¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 26, 1965 for hourly 
rated empl. plus special adjustments ranging from 90¢ to $2 a day for certain hourly empl.; increases 
of 20¢ per cord retroactive to July 31, 1964 and 20¢ per cord eff. July 31, 1965; 2 paid holidays 
(formerly 1 paid holiday); vacation pay after 5 seasons to be 4% of gross earnings and after 10 
seasons, 6% of gross earnings; rate for labourer July 31, 1965 will be $1.41 an hr.; agreement to 
expire July 31, 1966. 

Consolidated Paper, Les Escoumins, Que—Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 500 empl.—wage increases of 7¢ an hr. retroactive to Aug. 1, 1964, 3¢ an hr. ret- 
roactive to Dec. 26, 1964, 7¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 1, 1965, and 3¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 26, 1965 for hourly rated 
empl. plus special adjustments ranging from 90¢ to $2 a day for certain hourly empl.; increases of 
20¢ per cord retroactive to July 31, 1964 and 20¢ per cord eff. July 31, 1965; 2 paid holidays 
(formerly 1 paid holiday); vacation pay after 5 seasons to be 4% of gross earnings and after 10 
seasons, 6% of gross earnings; rate for labourer July 31, 1965 will be $1.41 an hr.; agreement to 
expire July 31, 1966. 

Compagnie Miron Ltée, Ville St. Michel, Que—Cement Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agree- 
ment covering 850 empl.—wage increases of 8¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1965, 8¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1966 
and 8¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1967; 9 paid holidays (formerly 8); 2 wks. vacation after 3 yrs. service 
(formerly after 5 yrs.) and 3 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. of service (formerly after 15 years.); 
company to pay 50% of sickness insurance premiums; rate for labourer Jan. 1, 1967 will be $1.86 
an hr.; agreement to expire Dec. 31. 1967. 

Dominion Bridge, Lachine & Longue Pointe, Que.—Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 1,300 empl.—wage increases of 7¢ an hr. retroactive to Oct. 27, 1964 and 6¢ an hr. 
eff. Oct. 27, 1965; rate for labourer Oct. 27, 1965 will be $1.82 an hr.; agreement to expire Oct. 27, 
1966. 

Edmonton City, Alta—Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,550 
empl.—wage increases of 34% retroactive to Jan. 1, 1964 and 3% eff. Jan. 1, 1965; rate for labourer 
Jan. 1, 1965 $2.01 an hr.; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1965. 

Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Windsor, North York, Oakville & Crowland, Ont.—Auto Wkrs. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 9,000 empl.—settlement pay of $15; annual improvement 
factor of 6¢ an hr. or 24%, whichever is greater, eff. Jan. 1965 and eff. Dec. 1, 1965, and increased 
to 7¢ an hr. or 2.8%, whichever is greater, eff. Dec. 1, 1966; additional wage increases of 5¢ an hr. 
for unskilled empl. and 12¢ an hr. for skilled trades eff. Jan. 1965; additional adjustments on wage 
inequities; 10¢ of existing cost-of-living allowance incorporated into regular wage rates; Dec. 24 
and Dec. 31 (formerly half holidays) to be full holidays and Boxing Day to be tenth paid holiday; 
amendments to vacation plan: 80 hrs. (formerly 40 hrs.) after 1 yr. of service, 120 hrs. (formerly 
80 hrs.) after 3 yrs. of service and 160 hrs. (formerly 120 hrs.) after 15 yrs. of service; company- 
paid Blue Cross prescription-drug plan adopted; improvements in pension and S.U.B. plans similar 
to those of General Motors settlement (L.G., Jan., p. 45); rate for labourer Dec. 1, 1966 will be 
$2.64 an hr.; agreement to expire Dec. 1, 1967. 

General Steel Wares & Easy Washing Machine Co., London, Toronto, Ont. & Montreal, Que.— 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,010 empl.—wage increases of 6¢ an hr. 
retroactive to Oct. 1, 1964 and 3¢ an hr. eff. Oct. 1, 1965; additional adjustment of 10¢ an hr. for 
tradesmen retroactive to Oct. 1, 1964; shift premium increased to 12¢ an hr. (formerly 10¢) retro- 
active to Oct. 1, 1964; 3 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. of service (formerly after 15 yrs.); improvements 
in health, life, accidental death and dismemberment insurance; 3 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. of 
service (formerly after 15 yrs.); rate for labourer Oct. 1, 1965 will be $1.81 an hr.; agreement to 
expire Sept. 30, 1966. 

Maritime Tel. & Tel., province-wide, N.S—IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC): 18-mo. agreement covering 
550 empl.—general wage increases ranging from 25¢ to $4.25 a wk. retroactive to Dec. 20, 1964; 3 
wks. vacation after 13 yrs. of service eff. May 1, 1965 (at present after 14 yrs.) and after 12 yrs. of 
service eff. May 1, 1966; expenses incidental to transfer increased from a maximum of $50 to $100; 
agreement to expire June 18, 1966. 

Northern Forest Products, Port Arthur, Ont—Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC): 21-mo. agreement covering 750 empl.—wage increases of 11¢ an hr. retroactive to Dec. 1, 
1964 and 11¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1965; increase in piece rates of 24% retroactive to Dec. 1, 1964 
and 23% eff. Sept. 1, 1965; evening and night shift premiums increased to 7¢ and 8¢ an hr. 
respectively (formerly 6¢ and 7¢); vacation pay of 2% of gross earnings after working 30 days, 4% 
of gross earnings after working 625 days (formerly after 750 days) and 6% of gross earnings after 
working 2,085 days (formerly after 2,500 days); sick benefit allowance accumulative to 20 days 
(formerly 12 days); company contributions toward medical, surgical and hospital insurance increased for 
married empl. to $4 a mo. eff. Dec. 1, 1964 (formerly $2.50 a mo.) and to $6 a mo. eff. Aug. 31, 
1965, and for single empl. to $4 a mo. eff. Aug. 31, 1965 (formerly $2.50 a mo.); rate for labourer 
Sept. 1, 1965 will be $2.12 an hr.; agreement to expire Aug. 31, 1966. 

Steel Co. of Canada (Hilton Works), Hamilton, Ont.—Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 10,000 empl.—general wage increases of 10¢ an hr. retroactive to Aug. 1, 1964 and 
S¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 1, 1965; increment between job classes to be 6.7¢ eff. Aug. 1, 1965 (at present 
6.5¢); evening and night premiums increased to 9¢ and 11¢ an hr. respectively (formerly 7¢ and 9¢); 
Sunday~premium increased to 25¢ an hr. (formerly 15¢); 2 wks. vacation after 1 yr. of service (at 
present after 3 yrs.), 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (at present after 15 yrs.), 4 wks. 
vacation after 20 yrs. of service (at present after 25 yrs.) and 5 wks. vacation after 30 yrs. of service 
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(new provision), plus vacation bonus of 20% of vacation pay eff. Jan. 1, 1966; new provision for 
extended pre-retirement vacations graduated from 1 to 5 wks. for empl. 61 to 65 yrs. of age having 
25 yrs. of service; 3 days bereavement leave introduced; employer contributions increased by 3-5¢ 
an hr. for improvements in hospital and medical insurance; weekly indemnity to be $55 (formerly 


$50) payable up to 52 wks. (formerly 26 wks.); 
agreement to expire July 31, 1966. 


rate for labourer Oct. 1, 1965 will be $2.267 an prs 


Steel Co. of Canada (Canada Works), Hamilton, Ont.—Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 700 empl.—terms similar to Hilton Works settlement (above); rate for labourer 
Aug. 1, 1965 will be $2.232 an hr.; agreement to expire July 31, 1966. 


Steel Co. of Canada, Montreal & Contrecoeur, 


Que.—Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 


agreement covering 1,100 empl.—terms similar to Hilton Works settlement (above): rat 

Aug. 1, 1965 will be $2.13 an hr; agreement to expire July 31, 1966. SP aRee ASO Se Polres 
: innipeg City, Man.—Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 520 | eee: 
increases of 3% eff. Jan. 1, 1965 and 3% eff. Jan. 1, 1966; rate for fireman ist Cis ia 1 1966 
will be $481 a mo.; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1966. f 


Explanatory Note to “Classification of Labour Market Areas” (page 123) 


The system of classifying the labour market 
situation in individual areas is an analytical 
device whose purpose is to give a clear and 
brief picture of local market conditions based 
on an appraisal of the situation in each area. 
In considering each category, it is necessary to 
keep in mind the marked seasonal fluctuations 
in labour requirements in Canada. Labour sur- 
pluses are consistently highest in each year from 
December to March and lowest from July to 
October. 

The criteria on which this classification system 
is based are as follows:— 

Group I: Labour Surplus. Areas in which cur- 
rent or immediately prospective labour supply 
exceeds demand in almost all of the major 
occupations. This situation usually exists when 
the ratio of applications for employment on file 
with NES to paid workers, including those look- 
ing for jobs, is more than 5.9 or 6.9 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the area. 

Group 2: Labour Surplus. Areas in which cur- 
rent or immediately prospective labour supply 
exceeds demand in about half of the major 
occupations. The situation usually exists when 
the ratio of applications for employment on file 
with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 5.9 or 6.9 per cent 
but less than 10.0 or 14.0 per cent, depending on 
the size and character of the area. 

Group 3: Balanced Labour Supply. Areas in 
which current or immediately prospective labour 
demand and supply are approximately in balance 
for most of the major occupations. The situation 
usually exists when the ratio of applications for 
employment on file with NES to paid workers, 
including those looking for jobs, is more than 
1.9 or 2.4 per cent, but less than 6.0 or 7.0 per 
cent, depending on the size and character of the 
area. 

Group 4: Labour Shortage. Areas in which cur- 
rent or immediately prospective labour demand 
exceeds supply in most of the major occupations. 
This situation usually exists when the ratio of 
applications for employment on file with NES to 
paid workers, including those looking for jobs, is 
less than 2.0 or 2.5 per cent, depending on the 
size and character of the area. 

The classification of areas does not depend 
solely on the ratio of job applications to paid 
workers. All areas, and particularly those in 
which the ratio is close to the limits of the above- 
mentioned ranges, are examined closely in the 
light of other kinds of information to see 
whether they should or should not be reclassi- 
fied. Information on labour market conditions at 
local areas is obtained mainly from monthly 
reports submitted by each of the local offices of 
the National Employment Service. This informa- 
tion is supplemented by reports from field repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Labour who 
regularly interview businessmen about employ- 
ment prospects in their companies, statistical 
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reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
and relevant reports from other federal govern- 
ment departments, from provincial and municipal 
governments and from non-governmental sources. 

The term “labour market” as used in this 
section refers to a geographical area in which 
there is a concentration of industry to which 
most of the workers living in the area com- 
mute daily. The term is not meant to imply that 
labour is a commodity and subject to the same 
kind of demand and supply factors operative 
in other markets. 

To facilitate analysis, all labour market areas 
considered in this review have been grouped 
into four different categories (metropolitan, 
major industrial, major agricultural, and minor) 
on the basis of the size of the labour force in 
each and the proportion of the labour force 
engaged in agriculture. This grouping is not meant 
to indicate the importance of an area to the 
national economy. 

The key to this grouping is: a “metropolitan” 
area 1S one with a labour force of 75,000 or 
more; a “major industrial” area is one with a 
labour force of from 25,000 to 75,000 of which 
60 per cent or more are in non-agricultural 
occupations; a “major agricultural” area is one 
with a labour force between 25,000 and 75,000 
of which 40 per cent or more are in acriculture; 
and a “minor” area is one with a labour force 
of 10,000 to 25,000. 

The geographical boundaries of the labour 
market areas dealt with in this section do not 
coincide with those of the municipalities for 
which they are named. In general the boundaries 
of these areas coincide with the district serviced 
by the respective local office or offices of the 
National Employment Service. In a number of 
cases, local office areas have been amaleamated 
and the names used include several other local 
office areas, as follows: Sydney includes Sydney 
Mines; Farnham-Granby includes Cowansville; 
Montreal includes Ste. Anne de Bellevue; Lac 
St. Jean includes Chicoutimi, Dolbeau, Jonquiére, 
Port Alfred, Roberval and Alma; Gaspe includes 
Causapscal, Chandler, Matane and New Rich- 
mond; Quebec North Shore includes La Malbaie, 
Forestville, Sept Tes and Baie Comeau; Sher- 
brooke includes Magog; Trois Riviéres includes 
Louiseville; Toronto includes Long’ Branch, 
Oakville, Weston and Newmarket; Sudbury 
includes Elliot Lake; Niagara Peninsula includes 
Welland, Niagara Falls, St. Catharines, Fort Erie 
and Port Colborne; Windsor includes Leaming- 
ton; Timmins-Kirkland Lake includes New 
Liskeard; Vancouver-New Westminster includes 
Mission City; Central Vancouver Island includes 
Courtenay, Duncan, Nanaimo and Port Alberni; 
and Okanagan Valley includes Kelowna, Pentic- 
ton and Vernon. 

The 110 labour market areas covered in this 
analysis include 90 to 95 per cent of all paid 
workers in Canada. 
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Technical Note to ‘E’ Tables 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 
contact between the claimant and _ the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission is 
made through a network of local offices. The 
statistics in Tables E-2 to E-4 relate mainly 
to local office claim operations. 

Upon separation from employment, a 
person wishing to file a claim for benefit 
applies to the nearest local office of the 
Commission in person or by mail. An ap- 
plication for employment is taken by the 
Employment Branch of the local office and, 
if a suitable vacancy exists, a referral is 
made. If suitable employment is not avail- 
able, a claim for benefit is taken by the 
Insurance Branch. 


If the person applying for benefit has had 
no previous entitlement established, an 
initial claim will be taken and entitlement 
computed, otherwise a renewal claim will 
be filed. Initial and renewal claims thus con- 
stitute an advance notice by a claimant that 
he wishes to draw benefit. In some cases 
where employment is found immediately, 
however, the claimant may not return to 
prove unemployment. 

The total of initial and renewal claims 
(Table E-3) thus approximates the number 
of new separations from insured employ- 
ment during a month. To the extent that 
an initial claim is taken from a person who 
has exhausted his benefit and seeks re-estab- 
lishment of further credits, the total 
would, however, constitute an overstatement 
of the volume of new separations. 

Claims in the category “entitled to bene- 
fit’ include initial claims established on 
which no disqualification was imposed, and 
renewal claims allowed, no disqualification. 
Claims “not entitled to benefit” consist of 
failures on initial claims due to insufficient 
contributions, and, in addition, disqualifica- 


tions imposed on either initial or renewal _ 
claims. Claims not completely processed at 
the end of a month are shown as pending. 

Claimants are required to report weekly, 
except postal claimants, who may report 
every two weeks. Data on claimants cur- 
rently reporting to local offices are obtained 
from a count of individual unemployment 
registers in the current file at the month- 
end (Table E-2). Once a claim is taken, the 
document on which the record of current 
activity is maintained is placed in the cur- 
rent file and becomes dormant only after 
the scheduled reporting pattern has been 
broken twice in succession. The count of 
weeks of proved insured unemployment is 
begun again simultaneously with a new 
renewal claim and with initial claims, 
except those representing re-computation of 
additional credits. In these latter cases, the 
count is cumulated from the claim taken at 
the time the employment terminated. 

Information on payments (Table E-4) is 
provided by Treasury offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission and relates 
to payments made during a month. In some 
cases, however, the compensated unemploy- 
ment would have occurred in a prior month. 
Data cover partial as well as complete weeks 
of unemployment. 

Estimates of the insured population 
(Table E-1) are based on a count of persons 
either working in insured employment or 
on claim at June 1 each year. Monthly 
estimates are based on the June count of 
persons employed projected, by industry, 
using employment indexes from Employ- 
ment and Payrolls (Employment Section, 
Labour Division, D.B.S.). To these employ- 
ment data are added the number of claim- 
ants reported at month end, as described 
above. 
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Department of Labour Today 


Consultation on the Employment of 
Women with Family Responsibilities 


Delegates to meeting convened by Women’s Bureau conclude that 


working women need more counselling, understanding from other 
women, working conditions that look to special health needs 


Not all women should go out to work, but 
all women should have a valid choice as to 
whether they do or do not. 

Working women need more counselling 
and guidance, better facilities for day care 
for their children, understanding on the part 
of the public—especially other women—and 
working conditions that take account of their 
special health needs. 

These were the conclusions drawn by some 
sixty representatives of governments, labour, 
management and women’s organizations who 
met for a one-day consultation on February 
17 sponsored by the Department’s Women’s 
Bureau. 


28% of Employed Population 


The delegates were faced with the fact that 
the female labour force has increased 58.4 per 
cent over the last ten years, so that women 
now comprise 28.8 per cent of the employed 
population. 

Using statistics supplied by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Miss Helen Traynor, 
Assistant to the Director of the Women’s 
Bureau, sketched a picture of the average 
Canadian working woman. She is in the 35- 
44 age bracket, married, with children, urban 
and fairly well educated, and employed full- 
time in the service sector of the economy. 
This woman either has remained in the labour 
force after marriage, or has returned to it 
after her children have reached the point 
where they no longer need her constant care. 

This picture was confirmed by Mrs. Ethel 
McLellan, Director of the Women’s Bureau, 
Ontario Department of Labour, from the 
results of a survey of 3,500 women conducted 
during last year’s Canadian National Ex- 
hibition. Using trained high-school guidance 
counsellors, the Women’s Bureau interviewed 
3,500 women and gave depth counselling to 
700; of the women questioned, 51 per cent 
were in the labour force at the time. 

Their average minimum education was 
Grade 12. They listed their reasons for work- 
ing outside the home, in this order: economic 
considerations, self-fulfilment, and the desire 
to maintain and improve working skills. 


Day Care—One of the major problems of 
a working mother is providing proper care 
for pre-school and school-age children during 
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the hours she is not at home. Mrs. Freda 
Manson, Assistant Executive Director of the 
Ontario Welfare Council, reported the findings 
of a survey of day care facilities in the 
Toronto area conducted by her organization. 

The Council found there was a serious lack 
of day care facilities of all types, particularly 
in suburban areas, where there are many 
more children than in the city proper. 

Zoning restrictions have the effect of limit- 
ing day nurseries in areas where they are 
needed, she said. 

Large communities need several different 
types of day care: day nurseries, family day 
care for children who are too young or who 
for other reasons are unable to fit into a group 
program, after school care for school-aged 
children, junior kindergartens that accept 
four-year-olds, and nursery schools for 
children of mothers working part-time. Metro- 
politan Toronto, for example, has only three 
family day care programs in operation. 


Legislation in this field in Ontario is very 
good in some respects, said Mrs. Manson, 
but there is no legislation or licensing for 
family day care to ensure a proper standard 
of treatment. Only five provinces have any 
legislation setting standards for day nurseries. 


The first step toward obtaining adequate 
day care facilities is convincing the com- 
munity of their importance. The public must 
be convinced that making day care available 
does not encourage mothers to go out to work 
who would otherwise stay at home. It merely 
provides a service to protect children of work- 
ing mothers, and even children of non-work- 
ing mothers. 


Ideally, day care facilities should provide 
parent education and individual counselling, 
Mrs. Manson said. This would require highly 
trained staff of professional social workers. 


Maternity Leave—With more women stay- 
ing in the labour force after marriage, pro- 
vision for maternity leave has become an 
important consideration for employers. Miss 
Dorothy Cadwell, of the Pay and Standards 
Branch, Civil Service Commission, described 
the experience of the Civil Service from the 
days when few married women were employed 
to the present. 


(Continued on page 286) 
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From the Labour Gazette, March 1915 


90 Years Ago This Month 


Company officials and United Mine Workers reach agreement on 
compensation to be paid to dependents of the 189 miners who 


were killed in explosion at Hillcrest Collieries in June 1914. 


Particulars of an agreement reached 
between officials of Hillcrest Collieries and 
officers of the United Mine Workers regard- 
ing the compensation to be paid to depend- 
ents of the 189 miners killed in an explosion 
at Hillcrest, Alta., on June 19, 1914 (L.G., 
July 1964, p. 543), were given in the 
LaBour GAZETTE of March 1915. 

The parties agreed that, to discharge its 
liability, the company should pay into the 
office of the District Court the sum of $3,000 
a month until the whole liability had been 
paid. 

In each of the cases in which full compen- 
sation was allowed, the sum of $1,800 was 
to be paid. These cases numbered 57, but it 
was expected that this number would be 
increased when _ investigation had been 
completed. Funeral expenses already paid by 
the company were to be deducted from the 
amounts paid to dependents on behalf of the 
victims. 

The parties to the agreement recom- 
mended that the monies paid into court 
shou!d be paid out in amounts to be decided at 
the discretion of the judge, but the following 
suggestions were made: each widow should 
be p2id $20 a month and each child $5 a 
month, and the remainder of each $3,000 
should be paid to partial dependents until 
their claims had been fully satisfied. 

Special provision was made in the 32 cases 
in which the deceased miners were Austrians. 
“Their rights have been acknowledged by the 
company, but no compensation will be paid 
their dependents who reside in Austria until 
peace has been declared between that country 
and Great Britain,” this journal reported. 


UMW Convention 


Among the resolutions passed at the 12th 
annual convention of District 18 of the 
United Mine Workers, held in Lethbridge, 
was one that, in words of this journal’s 
report, urged “that the Alberta Government 
be induced to add an amendment to the 
Coal Mines Act to the effect that all men 
employed in the mines in Alberta pass an 
examination before being employed to dig 
coal; that a miner must be at least 20 years 
of age and have had at least three years’ 
experience in the mines of this country or 
some other country; that he be able to speak 
the English language and that monthly exami- 
nations be held at some central point .. .” 
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Unemployment Situation 


It was reported that the unemployment. 
situation as a whole had improved slightly 
in February, and that only in Montreal and’ 
Toronto had any considerable increase in: 
the number of unemployed taken place since 
December. Enlistment by Canadian con- 
tingents for overseas service and guard duty 
were beginning to have an effect on the 
labour market, the internment of enemy 
aliens continued to lighten the burden of 
relief for municipalities, and the stimulus 
of war orders was bettering conditions in 
many places. 

Two hundred Austrians, most of whom 
were unemployed, had been taken from 
Montreal to the Spirit Lake concentration 
camp; and this journal said that 1,300 others 
had signed a petition to the American consul- 
general asking him to “intercede” with the 
Dominion Government to send them also to 
such a camp. 


In Montreal, the number of unemployed 
was estimated by one of the city’s controllers 
at 30,000. The City was trying to give work 
to as many as possible, but as there was not 
enough to go round, gangs working on 
sewers and other public works were being 
changed every week. There was a good deal 
of agitation in favour of having the gangs 
changed every two or three days. If the 
gangs were changed every two days, it was. 
said that each worker would have a chance to 
make $5 a week. But it was decided that such 
frequent changes would interfere too 
seriously with efficiency. 

The report from Montreal said, “Work in 
breaking up the ice on the streets and carting 
it away gave work to 4,000 men in two 
gangs working night and day during the last 
week of February, until the rain changed to 
snow, when snow removal partly took its. 
place. Carters and chauffeurs of auto-trucks. 
have mutually protested against each other 
being given too great a part in the snow 
carting, with the result that the city is try- 
ing to divide evenly between them.” 

One of the controllers said that in order 
to meet the expected deficit of $1,500,000 in 
1916, the city would have to reduce the 
salaries of permanent employees, eliminate 
a third of the number employed in all de- 
partments, and undertake only “necessary” 
public works next year. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


First Manpower Assessment Incentive Agreement Signed 


A Manpower Assessment Incentive Agree- 
ment between the Minister of Labour, the 
National Association of Broadcast Employees 
and Technicians (NABET) and the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation was signed on 
February 18 in Ottawa. 

This is the first such agreement to be 
developed under the auspices of the Man- 
power Consultative Service, which was set 
up last May to encourage and assist union 
and management to make use of the tech- 
niques of joint consultation and objective 
research to prevent unnecessary technological 
unemployment. 

The agreement provides for the establish- 
ment of a joint committee under an independ- 
ent and impartial chairman to direct the 
necessary research and investigations and to 
prepare and recommend a program of man- 
power adjustment to meet the technological 
changes which the Corporation plans to intro- 
duce in the future. 

The committee will have power to employ 
investigators and research workers to make 
the necessary assessments of changing work 
situations, employee potential and the training 
and upgrading necessary to adjust present 
staff to the changing job requirements. 

The agreement provides also for the De- 
partment of Labour to reimburse the parties 
for 50 per cent of the expense incurred in 
developing the program. 

Although the project is experimental and 
the solutions to be recommended may be sub- 
ject to further direct negotiation between the 
Association and the Corporation, all parties 
expressed confidence that since the program 
will be developed through joint consultation, 
there is every possibility that it will be 
mutually acceptable. 

In a brief signing ceremony the Minister 
of Labour, Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, con- 
gratulated the parties on their common fore- 


sight, and the mutual confidence and respect 
that made it possible to work together toward 
a reasoned and more satisfactory solution to 
the manpower adjustment problems they will 
face as broadcasting technology develops. 

A NABET spokesman commented that the 
membership had chosen this method because 
it seemed to provide the possibility of a better 
solution than could be obtained through 
arbitration or contract negotiations. 

“Since our membership work with elec- 
tronic equipment, they, perhaps more than 
others, are aware of the inevitable aspect of 
technological change and are convinced of the 
necessity to adjust to it in an orderly and 
reasoned manner. We have confidence that 
this program will provide the means for such 
adjustment and will minimize the likelihood 
of conflict while providing the maximum 
protection for the union membership and the 
employer.” 

A Corporation representative said: “Skilled 
employees are the backbone of the CBC. It 
would be impossible to provide superior serv- 
ice to the Canadian public without them. 

“We have every confidence that as a result 
of our having initiated this project we will 
be assisted in manpower planning to meet the 
technical innovations that we will need to 
make use of in the future. But more partic- 
ularly, we believe that the project will help 
to allay any of the fears our employees might 
have about the security and future of their 
jobs as equipment changes are made through- 
out the system. 

“We are proud of the confidence they have 
placed in us through their union representa- 
tives by entering into a joint study of the 
manpower problems that lie ahead. They 
and their union officers have shown both 
maturity and wisdom in co-operating with us 
in this venture.” 


Manpower Assessment Agreement Signed with British Columbia Towing, Industry 


The Minister of Labour on February 26 
announced the signing of an agreement with 
the Joint Consultative Committee of the 
British Columbia Towing Industry, providing 
for a Manpower Assessment Program under 
the auspices of the Manpower Consultative 
Service of the Department of Labour. The 
Joint Consultative Committee represents 46 
companies and four maritime unions. 

Under the Assessment Program, joint 
research will be carried out into the man- 
power problems of the industry and into the 
planning for solutions to those problems. 
Dean Emeritus E. D. MacPhee of the Uni- 
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versity of British Columbia has agreed to 
head a research subcommittee to carry out 
the studies. 

Manpower adjustment problems in the in- 
dustry have arisen as a result of technological 
changes. These changes include the use of 
larger, more powerful and efficient vessels 
and barges, changes in steering and control 
mechanisms, navigational aids and galley 
equipment. Such changes affect job functions 
and content. In some cases the whole char- 
acter of an occupation has changed, and in 
others a skilled occupation has been virtually 
eliminated. 
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Hours-of-Work Clauses. Amended, 
Labour Standards Code Passed 


An explanation of proposed amendments to 
Part I (Hours of Work) of Bill C-126, 
Canada Labour (Standards) Code, was given 
by the Minister of Labour in the House of 
Commons on the resumption on February 16 
of consideration in committee The debate 
had been broken off on October 19. 

The Bill was passed on February 22. The 
provisions of the Bill as introduced on Octo- 
ber 1 were described in the December LABOUR 
GAZETTE, page 1058. 

The Minister said he had received repre- 
sentations from a number of industries ex- 
pressing concern about the effects of the 
hours-of-work provisions of the Bill on their 
operations. The transportation industries, Mr. 
MacEachen said, had been especially pressing 
in their protests. 

From the representations made, the 
Government had concluded that for a large 
part of the employment subject to the Bill, 
the provisions of Part I would not cause 
undue dislocation. “There is, however, other 
employment where, through practice and in 
the absence of any legal regulation, working 
hours so exceed the standards set by Part I 
that compliance within the adjustment period 
of 18 months would not be possible without 
hardship,” the Minister said. He cited ships’ 
crews and long distance truck drivers as 
examples. 

In some of the industries, the difficulty 
could be met by deferring the application of 
the hours-of-work provisions. For others, an 
extension of time would not provide a solu- 
tion, and it would be necessary to establish 
special standards to meet the peculiar condi- 
tions of employment. 

The amendment to the hours-of-work pro- 
visions would allow for a stay of application 
for not more than 18 months by order of 
the Minister of Labour, if it could be shown 
that immediate application would be “unduly 
prejudicial” to the employees or “seriously 
detrimental to the operation of the business.” 
If there were reason to believe that the period 
of 18 months would not allow the under- 
takings to adapt themselves to the new ar- 
rangements, an inquiry would be held. 

The purpose of the inquiry would be to 
decide whether the deferment period ought 
to be extended. After the inquiry, on the 
recommendation of the Minister, the 
Governor in Council might issue an order 
deferring application for a further period fixed 
in the order, which period might be ex- 
tended by later orders. 

A deferment order or an extending order, 
the Minister said, might fix hours-of-work 
standards for the class of employees to whom 
it applied. Such an order might require hours 
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of work to be reduced by stages, or it might 
set conditions suitable to the situation. 

Mr. MacEachen said that he had declined 
to accede to requests that certain industries 
should be exempted from the legislation. 
Some of the concern about the effects of the 
hours-of-work provisions of the Bill had 
come about because the degree of flexibility 
provided for in the Bill had not been fully 
appreciated. 

These provisions allowed for working more 
than 48 hours a week if a permit were ob- 
tained; and calculating overtime and maxi- 
mum hours over a longer period than a week. 
In some cases, the principle of averaging 
would be allowed. 

The amendment as passed by the House of 
Commons provides that when an _ hours-of- 
work order is issued by the Governor in 
Council it may only be varied or revoked fol- 
lowing an inquiry. 

The Bill was introduced in the Senate on 
March 2 and given second reading on 
March 3. It was then referred to the Stand- 
ing Committee on Banking and Commerce 
which began hearings on the Bill on the same 


- date. 


CLC Union Leaders Meet to Plan 
Counter-Attack on Quebec’s CNTU 


Leading officers of more than 40 unions 
affiliated to the Canadian Labour Congress 
met last month to plan a counter-offensive 
against “raiding” by the Confederation of 
National Trade Unions in Quebec. The Con- 
federation has taken more than 8,000 mem- 
bers from CLC unions during the past year. 

The 103 CLC union leaders who attended 
the conference agreed on the need for pool- 
ing staff and resources in order to repel raids 
in Quebec. 

William Dodge, executive vice-president of 
the CLC, who is in charge of the organiza- 
tional efforts of the Congress, told the con- 
ference that CLC unions had out-organized 
the CNTU in the unorganized parts of 
Quebec, but that they had not gained as 
many members as they had lost to the CNTU. 

Recent switches of affiliation have in- 
cluded: 3,900 Montreal bus drivers and 900 
drivers employed by the Provincial Transport 
Company, from the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers 
to the CNTU; and 1,000 grain elevator 
workers in Montreal, from the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks to the 
CNTU. 

Membership of the CNTU has grown from 
95,000 in 1959 to the more than 141,000 
reported at the latest convention (L.G., Jan., 
p. 31). During the past two years, that con- 
vention was told, the Confederation added 
145 new syndicates, making the total 664. 
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Judge Lippé Becomes Chairman of 
Board of Trustees, Maritime Unions 


The appointment of Judge René Lippé as 
chairman of the Board of Trustees of the 
Maritime Transportation Unions was an- 
announced last month by the Minister of 
Labour. Judge Lippé replaces Mr. Justice 
Victor L. Dryer, of the Supreme Court of 
British Columbia, who resigned on Decem- 
ber 15, 1964. 


The appointment of Joseph MacKenzie, 
director of organization for the Canadian 
Labour Congress since its inception in 1956, 
as a member of the Board to succeed Judge 
Lippé was announced at the same time. The 
Minister said that Mr. MacKenzie had been 
appointed on the nomination of the CLC, 
from which he has been granted leave of 
absence while serving as a trustee. 


Judge Lippé 


Judge Lippé, who is a District Judge of 
the Magistrate’s Court of the Province of 
Quebec, was appointed along with Mr. 
Justice Dryer and C. H. Millard to the 
Board of Trustees when it was first estab- 
lished on October 23, 1963. 

The Minister, Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, 
said that Judge Lippé had at first declined 
to serve as chairman, but had later agreed 
to do so in response to a request from the 
Government. 

In effect rejecting a proposal made by 
Charles Millard, the third trustee, that the 
Government-appointed board should be 
abolished in favour of a private trusteeship 
run by the CLC and the AFL-CIO, Mr. 
MacEachen said that the Government had 
never intended that the trusteeship should 
be made permanent, but that there were still 
several important matters that needed the 
attention of the board before the present 
trusteeship was brought to a close. 

Furthermore, the Minister made it clear 
that no recommendations had been made to 
the Government by the Board of Trustees, or 
by any other body, that the trusteeship should 
be extended to any other industry, nor had 
the Government any intention of doing so. 


Joseph MacKenzie 


Joseph MacKenzie is a Scotland-born trade 
unionist who arrived in Canada at the age of 
two. After attending schools in Toronto, he 
entered the printing industry as an apprentice 
compositor and continued in that trade until 
he became unemployed during the depression. 
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In 1933, he went to work in the rubber 
industry but four years later was fired for 
union activity. He then joined the staff of the 
United Rubber Workers of America and 
became Canadian Director in 1941. He served 
on the international executive of the United 
Rubber Workers from 1943 to 1948. 


He was a member of the first Political 
Action Committee formed by the Canadian 
Congress of Labour in 1943, served on the 
executive council of the CCL in 1949 and 
1950, and on the general organizing commit- 
tee of the’ CCL from t1951°1oM19534 in 1956 
he served as national director of the National 
Union of Unemployed Workers organized 
by the CCL. From 1947 to 1951 he was 
president of the Ontario Federation of 
Labour. 

Mr. MacKenzie joined the staff of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour in 1950 and 
in 1953 was appointed national director of 
organization, a position which he continued 
to hold following the merger of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour with the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada in 1956. 


CMU Holds Biennial Convention, 
Elects Staples as President 


At the biennial convention of the Canadian 
Maritime Union, held last month in Ottawa, 
Jack Staples, of Welland, Ont., was elected 
president, and James Todd, also of Welland, 
was re-elected to the post of secretary- 
treasurer. Robert Smith of Wiarton, Ont., was 
elected vice-president. 

The convention called upon the Canadian 
government to introduce a subsidy program 
to encourage the development of a Canadian 
deep sea merchant marine. Another resolu- 
tion adopted urged the Government of Canada 
to negotiate with the United States Govern- 
ment with a view to prohibiting other than 
Canadian or U.S. ships from plying between 
Canadian and U.S. ports on inland waters. 
Other resolutions called for training schools 
for seamen. 


Joseph Morris, executive vice-president of 
the Canadian Labour Congress, told delegates 
that there is no satisfactory alternative to 
collective bargaining as a system for deter- 
mining wage rates. 

The only alternatives to collective bargain- 
ing were the setting of wage rates by a 
government body or by the unilateral action 
of the employers, he said, and neither of 
these methods had worked. 
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Wage Determination in Canada 


Wage behaviour in Canada is dominated by economic influences, 
says new “occasional paper’; consequently, there seems little 
likelihood that wage increases are a cause of price inflation 


The behaviour of wages in Canada is, on 
the whole, dominated by economic influences; 
consequently, under present conditions there 
seems little likelihood that wage increases are 
a cause of price inflation. At any rate, 
according to Wage Determination in Canada, 
just published by the Department of Labour, 
what little evidence there is seems to show 
that wage movements in the past decade have 
not exerted any serious pressure on prices. 


The publication, by George Saunders, 
Chief, Labour Management Division, of the 
Department’s Economics and _ Research 
Branch, is Occasional Paper No. 3 (L.G., 
Aug. 1964, p. 645). It is a study of the 
various influences that affect movements of 
wages in Canada. 


Trade Unionism 


In the chapter dealing with the influence 
of trade unionism on wages, the author says 
that although in Canada there is little in- 
dustry-wide collective bargaining on a 
national scale, “bargains that are struck 
locally may have far-reaching consequences 
for wage determination in the economy as a 
whole, because of the nature and pattern of 
union organization.” 


The concentration of unionism, especially 
the newer industrial unionism, in high wage, 
large-scale enterprises has resulted in pres- 
sures, “not only on the older unionized sec- 
tors in declining or relatively stagnant in- 
dustries such as shipbuilding, printing, street 
and railway transportation, clothing and 
textiles, but also on wide areas of the non- 
union sector.” Thus collective bargaining is 
given a potential influence on wage setting 
well beyond the limits of union organization. 

Although multi-establishment and multi- 
employer bargaining is limited in Canada, the 
same result may be obtained via the phenom- 
enon of pattern bargaining, that is, the fol- 
lowing by other firms of terms of settlement 
in “key” firms. 

There is little evidence on which to assess 
fully the extent, nature and influence of “pat- 
tern bargaining” in the Canadian economy. 

Pattern bargaining, Dr. Saunders says, 
seems to vary a great deal “with the general 
economic climate, the degree of competition 
in the product market, the type and extent of 
union organization and the nature of col- 
lective agreements. Where business is bad or 
competition fierce, as has been the case in 
Canada during part of the 1950’s, very little 
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pattern bargaining is discernible. Where 
unions are organized along craft lines ... or 
have limited coverage, the spread of a pat- 
tern may be limited. Finally, the fact that 
collective agreements are signed for fixed 
periods of time tends to modify the influence 
of so-called ‘key’ settlements... .” 


Government Actions 


In a chapter on the effect of the actions of 
government on wage rates, the paper briefly 
describes the various forms of labour legisla- 
tion, both federal and provincial, that may in- 
fluence wages. Referring to government as an 
employer of labour, it says that “the various 
levels of government in Canada exercise little 
influence over wages in general. 

“In the first place, government is not a 
large employer of labour, as it is in most 
other countries. Second, for wage and work- 
ing conditions-setting purposes, the Govern- 
ment by and large is a follower of patterns 
developed in outside industry rather than a 
leader.” 

Among the various government measures 
affecting the supply side of the labour market 
mentioned by the writer as having a “poten- 
tially favourable effect” on wage levels in 
Canada are: the work of the National Em- 
ployment Service, with its 200 employment 
offices across the country, “all working to- 
gether to reconcile labour supply and de- 
mand”; a “selective” immigration policy; the 
assistance given by the federal Government 
to the provinces in technical and vocational 
training; and plans now under way for start- 
ing a manpower adjustment program. 

“All of these programs are designed to 
ensure that there is an adequate supply of 
labour of the right quantity and quality in 
relation to the manpower demands of the 
ecnomy. In this way, occupational shortages, 
lack of mobility and poor utilization of 
labour do not create unnecessary pressures 
on labour costs,” the bulletin says. 


Developments Since 1953 


In the chapter on “Wage Developments 
Since 1953,” Dr. Saunders observes: “As 
would be expected in an economy where wage 
determination is decentralized and a great 
deal of freedom is exercised in the wage- 
setting process, wage behaviour is closely in- 
fluenced by economic forces. 

“Wages rise faster in periods of expan- 
sion than in stable or contracting periods. 
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They reflect changes in the economic fortunes 
of occupations, industries and geographical 
areas, and they appear to respond quickly to 
significant changes in the composition of la- 
bour demand and supply. Market forces prob- 
ably play a more important role in wage 
determination in Canada than in most, if 
not all, of the advanced industrial nations of 
the world... .” 


The chapter then traces the movement of 
wages during the period 1953-62. On the 
change in the share of national income that 
has been going to labour during the period, 
the paper says, “Labour’s share of total in- 
come shows a slow but steady increase to 
1957, rising from 63 per cent of national 
income in 1953 to 67 per cent in 1957. Since 
1957, the share has changed very little. 


“The rise of the labour share to 1957 is but 
a continuation of a longer-term trend re- 
fiecting the relative decline in agriculture 
(which has a very low ratio of wages to total 
income) and non-farm unincorporated busi- 
ness, and a relative growth of employment in 
government and the service industries (which 
have a very high ratio of wages to total 
income).” 

The author refers to Prof. Sylvia Ostry’s 
study of changes in wages since World War 
II, and her finding that there had been, in 
Mr. Saunders’ words, “a significant positive 
correlation between changes in average hourly 
earnings in both absolute and percentage terms 
and changes in employment; and little correla- 
tion between earnings changes and produc- 
tivity, concentration, relative labour costs 
and unionism.” 


But he says that evidence of a different 
sort has been compiled to show that unionism 
may be exercising its own influence on wage 
behaviour, and that such influence is often 
hidden in the “aggregative inter-industry” 
method of analysis. “Unfortunately,” he 
continues, “this evidence is too limited to 
permit an assessment of the extent and 
magnitude of the union influence.” 


Other evidence discussed in the paper and 
elsewhere suggests that such influence on 
wages does not appear to have had a serious 
adverse effect on the economic development 
of most industries and sectors in the Cana- 
dian economy. 


Wages, Costs, Prices 


In the chapter on Wages, Costs and Prices, 
referring to the large rise in prices that took 
place in 1955-58, Dr. Saunders says, “No 
systematic evidence is available to explain the 
causes of the price rise in the 1955-58 period, 
nor is there unanimous opinion concerning 
the role of wages in price behaviour... . 


“Since many of the price increases of 
1957-58 occurred in the weakly unionized 
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food and services sectors, it does not seem 
probable that negotiated wage settlements 
were aS important in pushing up prices in 
that year as has been sometimes suggested. 


“Wages in post-war Canada have shown 
a marked tendency to behave in a manner 
consistent with the economic experience of 
individual establishments, companies, in- 
dustries, occupations and geographical areas. 
Wages have generally moved quickly or 
slowly in response to changes in economic 
activity,’ the author says in the concluding 
chapter. 


He goes on to say, “as wage differentials 
now stand in Canada, they are considered 
wide by international standards. Average 
weekly wages and salaries in the highest wage 
region in Canada are one third above the 
lowest wage region; the highest wage major 
industry pays 70 per cent more in average 
weekly wages and salaries than the lowest 
Wage industry; within manufacturing, the 
highest wage industry has a wage level more 
than double that of the lowest wage manu- 
facturing industry; wage differentials between 
skilled and unskilled workers within the same 
industry often amount to 50 per cent, and 
in some instances even 100 per cent.” 


The bulletin attributes these wide dif- 
ferences to the pronounced economic dif- 
ferences within the country, and associates 
them with “the thousands of independent and 
separate wage decisions in individual estab- 
lishments and companies across the country.” 


Collective bargaining, it says, “has always 
developed independently plant by plant and 
locality by locality, and consequently con- 
tinues to be highly responsive to local condi- 
tions and pressures. Co-ordination of wage 
decisions on a national basis has not devel- 
oped under these conditions, and there is no 
basis for its development in an economy 
where jurisdiction over labour matters is 
divided among 11 separate governments, and 
where economic integration of the various 
sectors is virtually non-existent. 


“However, institutional arrangements in the 
Canadian labour market tend to exert a con- 
stant pressure on wages throughout the 
economy. Although wage patterns may not be 
discernible, and although they may not yield 
deliberate uniformity in wage movements, 
their existence must be admitted as a factor, 
albeit an unknown factor, in Canadian wage 
behaviour.” 


The bulletin is divided into six chapters: 
1—Economic Background; 2—Institutional 
Background: Trade Unionism; 3—Institutional 
Background: The Government; 4—Wage 
Developments Since 1953; 5—-Wages, Costs 
and Prices; and 6—Conclusion. At the back 
of the bulletin there are 15 tables on various 
aspects of wage changes. 
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Economic Goals for Canada to 1970 


Economic Council of Canada publishes first annual review, in 
which it examines problem of achieving simultaneously five 
basic economic and social goals, including full employment 


Canada’s labour force is expected to grow 
faster during the 1960’s than that of any other 
industrially advanced country in the western 
world, says the first annual review of the 
Economic Council of Canada, titled Eco- 
nomic Goals for Canada to 1970. 


The rate of increase is likely to be several 
times the expected rate of increase in most 
European countries, and more than 50 per 
cent higher than that in prospect in the United 
States. Moreover, it is expected to accelerate 
during the latter half of the 1960’s and to 
remain at a high rate at least until well into 
the 1970’s. 


The main purpose of the review, the 
Council said, was to “examine the problem of 
achieving simultaneously and _ consistently 
certain basic economic and social goals in 
the Canadian economy” over the next five 
years. 


These goals are five: full employment, a 
high rate of economic growth, reasonable 
stability of prices, a viable balance of pay- 
ments, and an equitable distribution of rising 
incomes. The goals are defined quantitatively, 
expressed in the form of targets. 


“We are concerned not with blueprints 
which are likely to become irrelevant .. . but 
with broad strategy, with basic difficulties, 
and with methods of approach... . 


“Failure to attain the basic economic ob- 
jectives set forth in this review would bring 
heavy costs in terms of unemployment and 
slow gains in living standards, or in terms 
of inflation and economic distortions,” the 
Council declares in the introduction to the 
report. 


Labour Force Growth 


“An annual rate of increase [of the labour 
force] of about 2.8 per cent is prospect for 
the period 1965-70, a rate which is fully one 
third above the average rate recorded in the 
1960-65 period. Thus, with the prospect of 
an unprecedented addition of over one mil- 
lion persons to the labour force over the 
five-year period 1965-70, Canada is moving 
toward one of the highest rates of labour 
force expansion in its entire history,” the 
report says. 

In order to absorb this increase in the la- 
bour force, civilian employment in Canada 
will have to increase from 6,364,000 in 1963 
to 7,883,000 by 1970. This will require a net 
increase of 1,500,000 in the number of jobs— 
“equivalent to an average annual growth of 
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3.1 per cent, which is twice the actual employ- 
ment increase from 1956 to 1963. It is also 
substantially above the 1.9 per cent annual 
rate of employment growth in 1946-56.” 

This means that we are standing at “the 
threshold of a period in which the pace of 
expansion in employment will need to be 
very substantially better than our longer run 
experience if we are to avoid severe social 
and economic problems and strains.” 


Rate of Employment 


“In the light of careful studies, we have 
concluded that a 97-per-cent rate of employ- 
ment, or a 3-per-cent rate of unemployment, 
of the labour force would constitute a realistic 
objective to be aimed at over the balance of 
the 1960’s and that economic policies should 
be actively directed toward the achievement 
of thisttarget: nix 

“Our target of 3 per cent unemployment, 
or 97 per cent potential employment of the 
labour force in 1970, recognizes that in a 
complex and dynamic industrial economy, a 
minimal amount of frictional and structural 
unemployment is normal and natural, and 
that changing seasons in a country such as 
Canada will inevitably be accompanied by 
some elements of seasonal unemployment.... 

“We recognize that this will not be easily 
achieved. But we are satisfied that, given fa- 
vourable domestic and world economic con- 
ditions and appropriate economic policies, it 
is a practicable objective.” 

The Council, however, did not regard an 
unemployment rate of 3 per cent as “an 
ultimate or ideal goal.” It said that im- 
proved manpower policies could and should 
be developed that, in the long run, would 
“help to reduce the minimum levels of fric- 
tional, structural and seasonal unemployment, 
thus making possible a higher employment 
tarcetinn i 


“Potential Productivity” 


The report undertakes to estimate Canada’s 
“potential productivity” during the 1963-70 
period. It explains that by “productivity” it 
means “labour productivity,” the ratio of 
total net output to labour input. 

Productivity gains, it says, are “the 
essence of economic growth, and are the real 
source of improvements in average living 
standards.” 

The Council concluded that “the achieve- 
ment of potential productivity would require 
an advance in output per man-hour of 3.0 
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per cent per year, and in output per person 
employed of 2.4 per cent per year, over the 
period 1963 to 1970.” 

Such gains would be “well above those of 
the past seven years, but well below those of 
the 1946-56 period.” The “many and varied” 
forces that had depressed advances in pro- 
ductivity during the previous seven years were 
thought to have been partly overcome “as the 
economy has moved to a better performance 
over the past two or three years.” 

The output of the Canadian economy, the 
report said, would have to expand very 
rapidly and substantially between now and 
1970 “if our growing labour force is to be 
employed both fully and efficiently. The 
achievement of our potential output target 
for the economy by 1970 calls for an average 
advance of 5.5 per cent per year in the 
volume of total production of goods and 
services from the actual level in 1963.” 

This rate of growth in output of 5.5 
per cent a year, although it might appear 
high in some ways, the report said, was “not 
high in relation to Canada’s prospective la- 
bour force growth, which is well above 
previous experience,” nor was the ratio of 
increase of output to the rate of increase of 
employment high in comparison with recent 
experience and with expectations in most 
other industrially advanced countries. 

We underscore the fact that any lower 
potential output than that which we have sug- 
gested for 1970 would imply either a lower em- 
ployment potential or a lower productivity 
potential, or both. 


If actual output in 1970 is below our calculated 
potential output, it would similarly imply either 
that actual unemployment will be above our 3 
per cent potential unemployment minimum, or 
that actual productivity growth has fallen short 
aes 2.4 per cent productivity potential, or 

oth. 


Increases in productivity cannot be ex- 
pected to take place equally in all parts of 
the economy, the report points out. Special 
conditions obtain in the agricultural and serv- 
ice divisions, and the non-agricultural goods- 
producing industries will have to provide the 
greater part of the improvement required to 
attain potential output. 

But, with the pace of technological advance 
continuing unabated, “about three quarters 
of the required new employment oppor- 
tunities will necessarily have to be developed 
in the commercial and public service sectors.” 

For the economy as a whole, the increase 
in the volume of output required for the 
economy to move from its actual output in 
1963 to its potential level by the end of 1970 
will be greater than that actually attained dur- 
ing the 14 years from 1949 to 1963, the re- 
port points out. 

Stating that potential output can be 
attained only if it is broadly consistent with 
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factors on the demand side of the market, the 
report examines such matters as consumption 
and investment, international trade and the 
balance of payments, prices and monetary 
trends, and fiscal trends and national saving. 


Factors in Economic Growth 


In a chapter on “Some Significant Factors 
in Economic Growth,” the report deals with 
trends in agriculture and other primary in- 
dustries, technological change, research and 
development, professional and technical man- 
power, and labour market policy. 

“With a high level of output and employ- 
ment in the rest of the economy, agricultural 
employment is estimated to decrease by close 
to 100 thousand, from 641 thousand in 1963 
to about 540 thousand in 1970. Such a rate of 
decline of about 2 per cent per year would 
be less than the average rate over the postwar 
period to date of almost 4 per cent per 
VOat = aces 

“While the decline in Canada’s agricultural 
labour force through the postwar period has 
been rapid, it is part of a shift that is taking 
place in all advanced countries. The rate of 
decline in Canada has been somewhat larger 
than in most other countries.” 

But the Council goes on to say that much 
of the agricultural labour still employed in 
some areas is reduntant. “We continue to have 
too many farms, with many of the farmers 
earning low incomes . 2 

“Many farmers stay in agriculture when 
their incomes are low because they lack 
alternative employment opportunities. They 
may lack the education, training and financial 
resources to move, or to enlarge their farm 
operations as a basis for more adequate in- 
comes. If this situation exists throughout an 
area, inertia is likely to reinforce the other 
deficiencies.” 

The low educational level in agriculture is 
not easy to rectify, the report says. It makes 
the point that the cost of education is much 
higher for farm youth than for city youth, 
both in direct cost and in indirect cost due 
to the loss of time that could be spent in 
helping the father on the farm. 

“Similar problems arise in the application 
of training programs. The incomplete educa- 
tion and training of farm youth creates con- 
siderable difficulties in obtaining an adequate 
level of management for farms, because it is 
principally from this growth that the new 
farmers are drawn each generation. The 
effectiveness of many programs is limited as 
a result of this continuing difficulty.” 


Technological Change 


In the section on technological change, the 
report says, “Technological advances create 
new employment and new occupations by 
bringing new processes and products into use, 
reducing costs and widening markets... . 
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“At the same time, however, changes of 
this scope and depth are inevitably accom- 
panied by problems of adjustment for in- 
dividuals affecting their conditions of work 
as old jobs and skills become less in demand. 
Much remains to be learned about the man- 
power implications and ultimate employment 
effects of technological change ... .” 

An outstanding consequence of_ tech- 
nological change is to raise educational and 
skill requirements. Alertness and a greater 
measure of responsibility are called for, as 
well as a heightened ability to communicate. 

“Generally, new and expanding occupations 
and the very nearly indispensable ability to 
adapt to change itself require a higher plat- 
form of basic education than is necessary for 
routine manipulative and clerical tasks, the 
report says. 

Important advances in technology may 
impose hardships on individuals that are 
especially severe during times of slow growth 
in total demand and output, when few if 
any new jobs are available for many who are 
displaced by the introduction of new proc- 
esses and equipment. 


In our analysis of the potentialities for growth 
in the Canadian economy we have indicated the 
need for higher and better sustained advances in 
productivity in the future than over the past 
decade. This implies, among other things, the 
need for a_ sustained, and perhaps’ even 
accelerated, pace of technological advance. 

But we have also indicated both the possibili- 
ties and the needs for far more buoyant demand 
and employment conditions to 1970 than have 
prevailed since the mid-1950’s. 

Under such conditions, the hardships and costs 
to individuals arising from even a stepped-up 
rate of technological advance would be far less 
widespread and severe than has been the case 
during the extended period of slow and slug- 
gish economic growth over much of the past 
aecadewr) 2. 


Current technological change is pervasive 
and complex, and consists of a combination 
of many ways of achieving improvement and 
progress. “This dynamic process, operating 
in many different points in the economy, 
clearly requires inter-related and comple- 
mentary public and private action in respect 
of basic education, training, retraining, 
mobility and job placement in order to 
facilitate the myriad individual adjustments 
required by ceaselessly changing work pat- 
terns and job opportunities. It also poses 
rapidly changing problems and _ tasks for 
labour-management co-operation.” 


Research and Development 


On the subject of research and develop- 
ment, the report says that during the past 
decade there has been a noteworthy increase 
in such activity in Canadian industry. It refers 
to the measures taken by the federal Govern- 
ment in recent years to encourage research 
by means of special programs, such as the 
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special income tax incentive scheme, direct: 
assistance programs administered by the 
National Research Board, and a defence- 
development-sharing program administered by 
the Department of Industry. Measures taken 
by provincial governments are also noted. 


The Council points out, however, that 
during this period other countries have been 
pushing research and development. The 
United States is now spending about 3 per 
cent of gross national product a year on 
research, and several European countries as 
well as Japan are spending between 1 and 
3 per cent. 


The most urgent need in Canada now is 
for further rapid development in research in 
the universities and in private industry, the 
report says. In the universities, the main 
obstacle has been “the woeful lack of 
resources,” and in private industry, “the main 
difficulties are likely to lie in the scarcity of 
professional and highly skilled manpower, 
and in the adequacy and operation of the 
available incentives.” 


Professional Manpower 


In a section on professional, technical and 
other skilled manpower, the report says that 
during the postwar period it has become more 
and more apparent that “the future prosperity 
of a nation will depend in large measure on 
its success in creating and maintaining an 
adequate supply of professional, technical, 
managerial and other highly skilled man- 
power.” 


Further on it says, “There is a widespread 
and growing recognition that the nations 
which will prosper and maintain their 
relative standards of living in the years ahead 
will be those whose organizational and tech- 
nological skills allow them to move ahead on 
the waves of scientific progress. 


“In Canada, as elsewhere, the impact of 
rising educational and skill requirements is 
having profound effects on the composition 
of the labour force. It is apparent that highly 
educated workers have not only created work 
for themselves, but also for many other 
workers with lesser training.” 


The report goes on to give statistics that 
show that the occupational groups that are 
increasing their share of total employment 
are those in which a comparatively large 
proportion of the workers have advanced 
formal education. In contrast, the occupa- 
tions requiring the least formal education are 
declining. 

“The supply of highly skilled and profes- 
sional manpower will undoubtedly be a 
critical factor in the achievement of our 
economic goals in the years ahead.” Many of 
the companies with which the Council had 
had consultations expected that the difficulties 
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of obtaining adequate numbers of highly 
skilled staff would become even more acute 
in the years ahead. 

Canada is much less well supplied with 
people who have business and technical skill 
than the United States, the Council says. “It 
is at the postgraduate level that the situation 
is most critical, since it is from this source 
that university teachers and _ high-level 
research workers are drawn.” 


Immigration, however, has brought a larger 
number of highly trained persons into Canada 
than have left to go to the United States, 
and the net result has been “to increase the 
stock of highly trained manpower in Canada, 
and to improve the quality of the nation’s 
labour force.... 

“In some instances, the magnitude of 
immigration has been very great. Between 
1953 and 1963, the number of engineers 
entering Canada from abroad was equal to 
73 per cent of the number graduated by 
Canadian universities .. .” 

But the Council expresses a doubt 
whether the net “brain gain’ for Canada can 
be maintained in the coming years. 


“In the short run, it will be necessary to 
expand efforts to attract new skilled workers 
from other countries and to retain the ones 
we now have. But in the longer run a much 
larger part of the solution must be sought in 
educating and training a sufficiently high pro- 
portion of our own young people in the levels 
of skills required by a modern industrial 
society. In particular, the numbers proceeding 
to postgraduate degrees must be greatly ex- 
panded.” 


It will also be necessary, the Council says, 
to make the most efficient use of the high- 
level manpower we already have, and in 
particular to avoid using them in positions 
where their qualifications are not needed and 
that could be filled by less highly qualified 
persons. 

If Canada is to devise appropriate policies for 
the development of adequate numbers of pro- 
fessional, technical, managerial and other highly 
skilled workers, much better information re- 
garding the demand and supply must be com- 
piled, not only for these workers as a group, 
but for individual skills as well. At the present 
time, great difficulty is encountered in attempt- 
ing to assess the adequacy of our existing sup- 
plies of highly skilled workers in anything 
beyond the most general terms. 


The report refers to agencies in Ottawa that 
are collecting statistics on certain aspects of 
changing demand and supply, of which the 
Department of Labour is one; but it says that 
there is “no one agency which compiles on a 
regular basis comprehensive and integrated 
surveys of anticipated developments in the 
supply and demand for high-level manpower 
in the years ahead.” 
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It points out that, because of the long 
period of training required to produce these 
workers, it is necessary to be able to antici- 
pate shortages in good time, “so that policies 
to overcome these deficiencies may be 
developed and take effect in time. The need 
for more information and more forward 
planning in this vital field is urgent.” 


Labour Market Policy 


High employment can be sustained with- 
out rising prices and a deterioration of the 
nation’s balance of payments only if there is 
efficient use of manpower resources, the 
Council states. No country can achieve maxi- 
mum efficient utilization of manpower 
resources without effective labour market 
policy. 

Both the theory and practice of labour market 
policy are, generally speaking, a postwar 
development. Labour market policy is concerned 
with facilitating fuller and more efficient use of 
manpower. It has acquired increasing importance 
in many countries with the growing realization 
that it is crucial to the attainment of national 
economic goals. 


The objectives of labour market policy, the 
Council says, are to promote not only full 
employment, but other national economic 
goals as well. “Labour market policies can 
contribute to these objectives to the extent 
that they can influence efficient use of man- 
power resources.” 

The object of such policy, in the Council’s 
view, “is to bring about the matching of the 
supply and the demand for labour in specific 
localities and occupations in such a way that 
manpower resources can be most productively 
utilized. 


It has as its purpose both the achievement of 
high employment and the utilization of the 
labour force at its maximum productive poten- 
tial. Workers who are employed at less than 
their productive potential, whether it is because 
of problems associated with lack of occupational, 
industrial or geographical mobility, earn less than 
they are potentially capable of earning. They 
contribute less to national productivity than they 
are potentially capable of contributing. There 
is thus an important loss of goods and services 
to the country as a whole. 

The national economic loss from inefficient 
use of manpower resources can be just as great 
as the economic loss arising from unemployment. 
Equally important, when there is a mismatching 
of the supply of, and the demand for labour in 
an economy operating at a high level of demand, 
inflationary pressures inevitably arise. 


Labour Mobility 


“The removal of obstacles to desirable 
labour mobility is a chief function of labour 
market policy. For example, effective labour 
mobility is indispensable to minimizing the 
duration of unemployment when workers are 
displaced from their jobs. Shortening the 
period of unemployment can _ contribute 
significantly to economic growth and stability 
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by increasing the supply of labour needed to 
match demand. Inadequate labour mobility, 
by impeding the flow of labour at a time of 
high demand, results in shortages and bottle- 
necks which produce upward pressure on 
production costs.” 

In a changing economy, some industries 
will be contracting while others are expand- 
ing. The contraction of an industry often 
seriously affects the general level of employ- 
ment in the territory in which it is situated. 
Thus, a declining industry and a depressed 
territory often go together. In such a case, 
a lack of labour mobility “may not only pro- 
long problems of the locality, but may also 
result in expanding industries elsewhere being 
deprived of needed manpower.” 


There is thus a two-fold adverse effect on the 
national economy: the growth of the national 
product is retarded by unused manpower re- 
sources bottled up in a depressed industry or 
locality; and, at the same time, inflationary pres- 
sures may be created as a result of labour 
shortages in expanding industries or localities. 
Rigidities of this nature act as a deterrent to 
growth and handicap a country’s competitive 
ability and its balance of payments position. 
Furthermore, since idle manpower must also 
be supported, this imposes an additional cost on 
the nation as a whole. 


The report points out that the importance 
of labour mobility has increased in recent 
years owing to the greater rapidity of change 
and the greater dependence of one national 
economy on others. Occupational skills may 
be quickly wiped out through a new technical 
process, and whole industries may be sent 
into a decline as a result of technological 
changes, foreign competition or changes in 
consumer demand. 


The day is probably gone when a new entrant 
into the labour force could reasonably expect 
to make one skill last throughout his working life, 
or perhaps to stay permanently in the same 
occupation, industry or locality. 

With labour mobility having such critical im- 
portance to the viability of the economy, it can- 
not be dismissed as the sole responsibility of the 
individual. Nor can any local community be 
expected to assume the entire financial burden of 
providing training and retraining of its displaced 
workers when such workers, after training or 
retraining, may have to move elsewhere for re- 
employment. 


National Employment Service 


The dimensions of the problems associated 
with mobility are such that they can be dealt 
with adequately only with the assistance of 
appropriate public policy. “The main agency 
for implementing and for co-ordinating la- 
bour market policy should be the National 
Employment Service.” 

Contending that there has been considerable 
public confusion over the role of an employ- 
ment service in the economy, the Council de- 
fines this role. An employment service “can 
no longer be regarded as simply an agency 
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for registering unemployed applicants and 
taking orders from employers with unfilled 
vacancies, important as these services are. 

“A new concept of the role of an employ- 
ment service has developed in many of the 
advanced industrial nations. This concept sug- 
gests that the employment service must have 
the means to promote the occupational, in- 
dustrial and geographical mobility of the 
labour force to meet the requirements of a 
changing industrial economy.” 

The report says that no criticism of the 
present administrators of the National Em- 
ployment Service is intended. Besides being 
handicapped by shortage of staff and inade- 
quate facilities, the NES has suffered from the 
fact that it was connected from the outset 
with the unemployment insurance system. 

“Tt was perhaps inevitable that it should 
become in part a subordinate agency for 
referring unemployment insurance applicants 
to test their availability for work. Unfor- 
tunately, the NES has thus throughout its 
history been regarded by the general public 
as primarily a servant of unemployment in- 
surance.” 

Echoing a recommendation of the Gill 
Committee, the Council says the Department 
of Labour is “the logical department to assume 
ultimate responsibility for manpower policies.” 
It continues, “At the same time, however, it 
must be recognized that the NES must be- 
come the key operational agency for imple- 
menting manpower policies. It must also be- 
come the sole co-ordinating agency of all 
policies and programs related to the labour 
market. The allocation of responsibility for 
carrying out manpower policies among a 
number of separate branches and agencies 
will inhibit the development of a properly 
co-ordinated approach to manpower problems. 

‘Tf the NES is to assume the kind of role 
which we believe to be necessary to imple- 
ment an active manpower policy, it must be 
given the highest possible stature within the 
Department of Labour.” 


Employer—NES Co-operation 


The report emphasizes the point that 
“active co-operation between the employment 
service and employer is indispensable. No 
employment service can fulfil its role effec- 
tively without having an accurate and up- 
to-date knowledge of labour markets. This 
knowledge can only be obtained if there is 
an effective relationship between the local 
employment office and employers in the area. 
The key to an effective employment service 
is prompt reporting by employers of their 
unfilled job vacancies, and their expected 
vacancies. 

“A basic weakness of the present NES is 
its inability to secure co-operation from 
enough employers to make it possible for it 
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to have comprehensive and up-to-date in- 
formation on job vacancies. Indeed, a lack of 
comprehensive information on the demand 
for labour is a striking gap in our basic in- 
formation about the economy.” 

The Council emphasizes the importance of 
voluntary co-operation between employers and 
local employment offices, and says that com- 
pulsion in this matter would frustrate rather 
than aid the establishment of a good working 
alliance between employers and NES offices. 

The collection, analysis and dissemination 
of labour market information should be a 
major function of any employment service, 
and “the lack of comprehensive data on job 
vacancies makes labour market analysis at 
the present time virtually impossible.” Besides 
the use of such information by the NES itself, 
there is an urgent need for it to be dis- 
seminated “in such form that it can be prop- 
erly understood and used by the general 
public.” 

In addition to an excellent placement serv- 
ice, an employment service must have a well 
developed system of labour market services 
to facilitate labour mobility. “An employ- 
ment service which does not possess adequate 
means to promote such mobility can scarcely 
hope to succeed in assisting the matching 
of the supply of, and the demand for labour 
in such a way that manpower resources can 
be most productively utilized.” 

The Council admits that there are many 
obstacles to labour mobility, but it says that 
in cases where the obstacle is mainly financial, 
much can be done; “it is imperative that the 
NES be empowered to grant adequate allow- 
ances, through its local offices, to all workers 
who need to move to another locality or 
industry to become re-employed.” 

The report suggests also that the NES 
should be in a position to disseminate informa- 
tion about the training opportunities available 
to those who need further training to enable 
them to obtain employment. 


“Magnitude of the Challenge” 


Turning to a more general view, the report 
returns to “the magnitude of the challenge” 
of providing a net increase of 1,500,000 jobs 
between 1963 and 1970. “Considering the 
slack which still exists in the Canadian econ- 
omy, as well as the dramatic expansion in 
the labour force in prospect over the next 
few years, it is essential to have a large and 
sustained growth in total effective demand if 
high employment is to be successfully 
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achieved and maintained. An appropriate 
combination of strong expansionary policies 
is therefore required to generate adequate 
levels of demand both at home and in ex- 
port markets in support of rapidly expanding 
employment.” 


But it says that the aim of swiftly rising 
employment is not enough. “There must also 
be strong emphasis on increased efficiency. 
Under highly competitive conditions, high 
rates of productivity growth must be achieved 
if the goal of sustained high employment is to 
be reached and maintained. At the same time, 
successful attainment of consistent high em- 
ployment can be a powerful contributing 
factor to sustained productivity growth.” 


The report points out the danger that 
“strong demand conditions favourable to high 
employment and sustained economic growth 
may also encourage rapid or persistent in- 
creases in prices which would have unfortu- 
nate consequences.” 


Dealing again with adjustment to change 
and the mobility of resources, the report says, 
“Economic growth necessarily implies the 
expansion of some activities and the wither- 
ing of others, the emergence of new products 
and the extinction of others, growing require- 
ments for some skills and declines for others, 
the development of new knowledge and better 
techniques and the obsolescence and upsetting 
of traditional and established know-how and 
methods. Moreover, the swifter the pace of 
growth, the swifter and the more uneven will 
be these processes of change. Conversely, 
where there is little or no change there will 
be little or no growth.” 


When individual workers and firms are 
affected by falling demand for their services 
or products, governments may be urged and 
tempted to subsidize and support declining 
and less efficient industries, employers are 
tempted to seek shelter behind trade restric- 
tions, and labour unions are tempted to cling 
to old working rules. “Obviously, if such 
defensive and negative approaches prevail, 
both change and growth will be curtailed.” 


Recently, the Council says, increasing at- 
tention has been given to means of facilitat- 
ing adjustment to changes. “Greater co- 
operation and consultation between manage- 
ment and labour, based on better information 
and adequate longer range anticipation of 
impending changes, could in our judgment 
make an important contribution to orderly 
change in the interests of both parties.” 
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Contribution of Collective Bargaining 
to Adjustment to Technological Change 


Widespread application of new technology is dominant factor 


shaping present 


collective 


bargaining developments, says 


speaker at Conference on Manpower Implications of Automation 


It is clear to even the most casual observer 
that the dominant consideration shaping 
present collective bargaining developments in 
the United States is the widespread applica- 
tion of new technology, said Arnold R. Weber 
of the Graduate School of Business, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Mr. Weber spoke on, 
“Variety in Adaptation to Technological 
Change: The Contribution of Collective Bar- 
gaining,” at the North American Joint Con- 
ference on the Requirements of Automated 
Ons. (e GC. renssep=.102,): 

In going on to outline the methods by 
which unions sought to deal with the reduc- 
tion in employment consequent upon the ex- 
tension of the use of labour-saving machines 
and methods, Mr. Weber quoted the late 
Sumner Slichter as saying that these methods 
fell into three broad classes: methods of ob- 
struction, of competition and of control. 

“Because of either enlightenment or res- 
ignation, trade unions generally have aban- 
doned the first two approaches,” he remarked, 
and for the most part, they have adopted “a 
strategy of benign control.” At present, the 
idea of control went beyond such things as 
the determination of manning requirements, 
wage payments, and so on, and included “the 
management of change and the allocation of 
the work force” within both the firm and the 
labour market at large. 

Management of change, he said, included 
four broad categories of measures: the use 
of normal administrative and economic 
processses, the sharing of available job 
opportunities, economic guarantees and in- 
demnification, and facilitating the transfer of 
workers to jobs outside the firm. 


Early Notice 


Mr. Weber went on to deal in some detail 
with these various methods of adjustment and 
with specific instances in which they had been 
applied. Technological changes often require 
a considerable period of time to complete, 
and this period may be made use of in prepar- 
ing ways of reducing the impact of the change 
on the work force. One of these is giving early 
notice of the changes to the employees who 
are expected to be involved. 

The possible benefits of advance notice of 
large-scale displacement of labour due to 
technological change are so obvious that it is 
surprising that they have rarely been in- 
corporated in labour-management agreements 
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in the United States. Clauses dealing with 
layoffs commonly found in agreements are 
designed to deal with marginal fluctuations in 
the size of the work force rather than with 
drastic adjustments. 


The apparent reluctance of management to 
advance notice provisions suited to the re- 
quirements of mass displacement arises from 
a number of “delicate economic and tactical 
considerations,” such as the fear that it will 
have an adverse effect on the morale and 
productivity of the employee, or that the 
union will try to block or hinder the changes. 
Union leaders, on their side, may be con- 
cerned about what sort of attitude they should 
adopt toward the introduction of changes that 
may mean chronic unemployment for some 
of their members. 


Besides these considerations of strategy, 
there is the objection that a fixed term of 
notice is not feasible because the time re- 
quired to introduce the changes may vary 
widely from one case to another. 


But, the speaker said, although these prob- 
lems are real enough, available evidence 
indicates that they are generally exaggerated, 
and that the benefits from advance notice will 
exceed the possible costs. 


The “Attrition” Approach 


Once a procedure for advance notice and 
planning has been established, he said, other 
normal economic processes can be employed 
to mitigate the employment effects of chang- 
ing technology. One of these is the “attrition 
approach.” He said, however, that the attri- 
tion method did not solve all difficulties; and 
it worked best when the rate of contraction 
of the labour force due to this set of causes 
was approximately equal to, or greater than 
the rate of displacement due to technological 
change. 


In cases where “natural” attrition was not 
sufficient, resort was had to “controlled” 
attrition by which a collective agreement put 
a limit on the rate of decline in the number of 
positions. “Controlled” attrition sought to 
manipulate the decline in job opportunities 
but a third form, “induced” attrition was used 
to hasten the rate of turnover by offering 
inducements, such as early retirement bene- 
fits to employees to withdraw from the firm 
or the labour market. 
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But although early retirement was a simple 
and appealing solution to the prospect of 
technological unemployment, it had its draw- 
backs, such as the severe pressures to which 
union leaders were subjected in deciding 
between the conflicting demands of the 
younger and the older workers, and the fact 
that early retirement for some workers might 
mean empty idleness rather than a prelude to 
the “golden years”. 

Job Sharing 

Mr. Weber next turned to a consideration 
of the various forms of job-sharing plans fa- 
voured by American unions. “Where the bur- 
den of displacement associated with tech- 
nological change falls most heavily on a few 
departments or plants, programs will be 
developed to expand the unit of employment 
opportunities. In contrast, when the impact 
of new technology is evenly felt throughout 
the work force in a given industry or bar- 
gaining unit, the union is likely to strive for 
a reduction in the hours of work on a daily 
or annual basis.” 

The speaker described the various forms 
of job-sharing plans, which included modifica- 
tions of the seniority system in the plant, in- 
creasing the opportunities of transfer to new 
occupations, and establishment of systems of 
transfer from one plant to another. 

Enlarging seniority units and providing for 
“bumping” by senior employees might avert 
problems of equity, but Mr. Weber said, these 
innovations suffer from an inherent shortcom- 
ing as a device for sharing job opportunities: 
they afford the senior worker _ greater 
immunity from the consequences of technical 
change, but this means that the brunt of 
unemployment will be borne by junior 
workers. “In order to overcome this limita- 
tion, some unions have sought to expand the 
unit of economic opportunity to include 
occupational sectors in which the number of 
jobs has been relatively stable or increas- 
hee eles 

Connected with plans for expanding the unit 
of economic opportunity were relocation and 
moving allowances and retraining programs. 
Regarding the latter, Mr. Weber said that 
the training requirements posed by transfer 
programs have not created any extreme prob- 
lems of administration. In many cases, the 
jobs in the new units are sufficiently compar- 
able to those in the old facilities so that the 
worker can perform satisfactorily after a 
relatively short break-in period. The exper- 
jences in the automobile and meat-packing 
industries, in particular, indicate that transfer 
programs can be implemented without im- 
posing heavy training costs... .” 
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Shortening Hours 


Referring to shortening working hours as 
a remedy for technological unemployment, he 
remarked that the use of shorter hours as a 
method of adjusting to technical change, at 
least in the short run, has been sternly resisted 
by management on the grounds of the rela- 
tionship between operating costs and shorter 
hours. 

In addition, the fact that the demand for 
shorter hours is often linked with other de- 
mands to maintain the previous level of 
weekly compensation by increasing hourly 
wages, is not calcuated to assuage manage- 
ment’s suspicions concerning the unions’ 
motives for pressing policies in this area. 

“In any case, the unions’ current efforts to 
reduce the hours of work on a daily or weekly 
basis generally have been unsuccessful. The 
successes registered to date have been 
achieved in those industries that already enjoy 
relatively short hours by national standards.” 
But the success, for example, of the ITU and 
the IBEW in New York was not typical and 
was due to special local conditions. 


Shortening Work Year 


Efforts to reduce the length of the work 
year had been more successful than those 
that aimed at reducing the length of the day 
or week, he said. He cited the “sabbatical 
leave” introduced in the United States basic 
steel, can and aluminum industries; and other 
“ingenious” methods of reducing the annual 
hours of work, including the widespread in- 
crease in length of paid vacations and the 
shortening of the qualifying period of service. 

Regardless of the route taken to achieve a 
reduction in hours, this approach to technological 
displacement poses several operational problems. 
First, where the pressure for efficiency is great, 
the anticipated job openings may not be forth- 
coming aS management seeks to operate without 
additional manpower. Although it is too early 
to reach any conclusive judgments, this pattern 
appears to be emerging in the steel industry. 


The experience of the electrical workers in 
New York also appeared to have been that 
the number of new jobs that had resulted from 
the shortening of the work week had fallen 
considerably short of the number suggested 
by “initial projections.” 

Second, it is not clear that workers—or their 
wives—prefer increased leisure over money in- 
come. The incidence of moonlighting and the 
apparent appetite of workers for overtime at 
premium pay may minimize the expansion of 
job opportunities promised by shorter hours. 


Economic Guarantees 


Economic guarantees and indemnities for 
displaced workers described by Mr. Weber 
included guarantees of jobs of minimum earn- 
ings for a prescribed period and lump-sum 
payments. Of such plans, he remarked, “to 
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a degree, economic guarantees are subject to 
the observation that was sometimes made con- 
cerning the guaranteed annual wage: where 
it is most needed, it is impractical; where it 
isupracticaleitiis not meeded .....).” 


In practice, economic guarantees are most 
likely to emerge under two sets of conditions. 
First, such guarantees may be established where 
there is a prospect that they can be honoured 
with negligible or moderate costs. In this situa- 
tion, the true significance of a guarantee is that 
it creates a financial goad to management to 
engage in systematic manpower planning, in- 
volving the full exploitation of attrition minimiz- 
ing the costs of assurance of jobs or income. 
The guarantee, in effect, is a safeguard against 
the contingency that technical change will be 
introduced without regard to the interests of the 
labour force. 

Second, employment and income guarantees 
for a limited time period may be accepted by 
management as the quid pro quo for the right 
to introduce changes that promise substantial 
improvements in efficiency. Even though the 
cost of the guarantees is heavy, it is overbalanced 
by the anticipated benefits. The offer of a guaran- 
tee may be necessary to Overcome union resist- 
ance to the modification of work rules that limit 
management’s discretion in the use of new 
methods. In this sense, economic guarantees are 
a form of collective indemnification which 
approach the conventional concept of severance 
pay. 

The indemnification approach, in its own right, 
avoids most of the complications associated with 
a continuing attachment of workers to a firm 
with declining employment opportunities. Instead, 
measures such as severance pay usually signify a 
final break in the employee-employer relationship. 
With a few exceptions, receipt of severance pay 
also liquidates any rights to other benefits pro- 
vided under the agreement. 

Because of the special condition required, 
economic guarantees have not been widely used 
in dealing with the consequences of technical 
change . 


Severance Pay 


Referring to severance pay, Mr. Weber 
said: 

Indemnification through lump sum severance 
payments is a terminal step in the adjustment to 
technical change within the bargaining relation- 
ship. In theory, severance pay may contribute 
in diverse ways to the adjustment process. 

First, it presumably offers the employee some 
restitution for the loss of high “property rights” 
in a job. Second, severance pay provides the 
displaced worker with resources to meet his 
financial obligations while canvassing the labour 
market for a new job. And third, when the 
aggregate amount of severance pay is sub- 
stantial and paid as an out-of-pocket expense 
rather than on a funded basis, the cost might 
create a short term deterrent to the rapid intro- 
duction of labour-saving technology. 

There is insufficient evidence to support any 
conclusive evaluation of the relationship between 
the theoretical and practical consequences of 
severance pay. In any case, severance pay Provl- 
sions are now found in approximately 30 per 
cent of the collective bargaining agreements in 
the United States. 
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Finally, the speaker dealt with plans devised 
to help displaced workers to find new jobs in 
the general labour market. He said: 


When labour displacement becomes an irre- 
vocable fact, the workers are cast into the labour 
market where they must fend for themselves. In 
fact and theory, the labour market is still the 
principle mechanism for adjusting to new man- 
power requirements in the economy. In this 
respect, professional economists have found great 
comfort in the operation of “the invisible hand” 
in the market place. There is ample evidence, 
however, that in specific instances this ‘‘invisible 
hand” is all thumbs and may benefit from visible 
guidance by unions and management. 


The possible types of guidance are two-fold: 
efforts to facilitate placement with other firms, 
and occupational retraining. In almost all cases 
where such programs have been implemented, 
they were extra-contractual in nature. They 
reflected the willingness of the parties to extend 
the scope of their obligations beyond the plant 
gate or union hall, especially when there was 
large scale displacement in a short period of 
time. 


Direct placement campaigns for displaced 
workers often must overcome formidable 
obstacles. Frequently, the job seekers suffer 


from handicaps identified with race, age, educa- 
tion, and the lack of transferable skills. In addi- 
tion, the labour market must be sufficiently broad 
and buoyant to create some probability that the 
quest for new employment will end in success. 
Within these limitations, the parties can make 
a modest contribution to the adjustment process 
by collecting and disseminating job information 
and by counselling job seekers in the realities 
of the labour market. Management representatives 
may actively canvass other employers, while 
the union can take steps to organize the “grape- 
vine” that functions in every labour market. 
Another important measure is the initiation of 
early and active co-operation with the local office 
of the Employment Service, which may be geared 
to handle large groups of displaced workers on a 
special project basis. 


The results of union-management placement 
efforts have been highly variable. 


Retraining, Mr. Weber remarked, had of 
recent years come in for increased attention 
from unions and management as “a potentially 
useful adjunct to placement efforts. Because 
many of the workers who are most vulnerable 
to technological displacement have minimal 
or non-transferable skills, retraining can pro- 
mote occupational mobility and thus re-em- 
ployment in the labour market. Training 
programs for jobs outside the bargaining 
relationship have been initiated by union- 
management agreement in a few cases . 

Programs for retraining have been subject to 
the same problems and frustrations that arise in 
any educational activity . . . The availability of 
adequate vocational education facilities, the 
duration of the training, the characteristics of the 
retrainees and the arrangements for financial sup- 
port during the period of training all have a 
profound effect upon the success of the retraining 
effort. Moreover, the prospect of returning to 
school for a prolonged period of intensive study 
may not be attractive to a middle-aged worker 
who has been away from a formal educational 
situation for many years. 
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He commented, however, that the Armour 
experience in the meat-packing industry, in 
particular, indicated that “jointly sponsored 
retraining programs can have a constructive 
influence on the adjustment process.” Although 
experience of the first attempt of the Armour 
Automation Committee had not been en- 
couraging, a later and more carefully organ- 
ized project had enabled 96.5 per cent of 
the male trainees to find jobs within a year 
after the plant had shut down, whereas only 
72 per cent of those not trained had been 
able to do so. 

Mr. Weber said, however, “It is not likely 
that many other unions and managements 
will engage in private, experimental retraining 
efforts to facilitate employment outside the 
bargaining unit. To be effective, such pro- 
grams require the commitment of considerable 
resources and intensive administration over a 
prolonged period. Most unions and manage- 
ments probably are unwilling to make this 
commitment, and instead will choose to direct 
their energies to devising methods for con- 
serving job opportunities within the frame- 
work of the relationship . . .” 

In summary, Mr. Weber said, “The 
response of collective bargaining to the chal- 
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lenges posed by technological change once 
again demonstrates that institution’s capacity 
to engender a variety of programs to deal with 
the problems at hand. The variety of pro- 
grams, in turn, reflects the diversity in the 
tempo and impact of technological change in 
the American economy... . 

“Undoubtedly unions and companies will 
continue to experiment with solutions to the 
problems posed by technological change. This 
capacity for experimentation has been one 
of the enduring virtues of the American 
system of collective bargaining. In the im- 
mediate years ahead, however, the greatest 
progress can be made not by a series of ran- 
dom innovations, but rather by refining avail- 
able measures and tying them together in a 
coherent program.... 

“The problems of adjustment to techno- 
logical change are not likely to abate in the 
immediate years ahead. Nonetheless, within 
the limitations imposed on any single insti- 
tution in a free society, collective bargaining 
probably will respond to the challenge of the 
new technology with more vitality than 
resignation. The circumstances require noth- 
ing less than the best efforts on both sides 
of the bargaining table.” 


Labour-Management Co-operation in Canada 


Canadian labour and management will sooner or later be faced 
with choice of co-operating voluntarily or being compelled to 
do so, states paper at National Labour-Management Conference 


Canadian labour and management will 
sooner or later be faced with the choice of 
co-operating voluntarily or being compelled 
to do so by government and the tenor of pub- 
lic opinion. This is the conclusion drawn by 
Dr. W. D. Wood, Director of the Industrial 
Relations Centre of Queen’s University, in 
“The Current Status of Labour-Management 
Co-operation in Canada,” a study commis- 
sioned by the Economic Council of Canada 
for the National Conference on Labour-Man- 
agement Relations (L.G., Jan., p. 22). 

The question to be considered is no longer 
whether co-operation should be adopted in 
Canada, says Dr. Wood. The pertinent ques- 
tions are how much co-operation should we 
have, what kind of co-operation, what shall be 
the specific purposes, and what factors facili- 
tate it? 

Labour-management co-operation is a 
means rather than an end in itself, says Dr. 
Wood. It is a method of achieving a partic- 
ular objective or set of objectives, rather than 
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something to be pursued for its own sake. The 
method may be formal or informal; it may be 
carried out at different levels of industry and 
the economy; and it may be one of several 
quite different types. It is a systematic ap- 
proach for the achievement of industrial rela- 
tions and economic goals, not to be confused 
with what Dr. Wood terms the “good fellow” 
approach to common problems. 


National and regional economic co-opera- 
tion involves reaching a consensus on goals, 
identifying and understanding problems, and 
co-operating to develop public and private 
policies to meet and solve them. This provides 
a framework for decisions in the private sector 
consistent with those at the higher levels of 
economy. At these levels, labour-manage- 
ment co-operation is clearly an aspect of 
economic planning. In Canada, we have what 
is known as “free” planning, where emphasis 
is on consultation, persuasion, education and 
voluntary co-operation, without government 
compulsion and direction. 
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The second broad type of co-operation 
takes place at the level of plant, firm and 
industry. It is characterized by joint problem- 
solving approaches, a more rational approach 
toward bargaining issues, and improvement in 
the co-operative aspects of collective bargain- 
ing. Its main purposes are to improve the 
effectiveness of free collective bargaining, 
and of managerial and trade union policies, 
and, at the same time, to ensure that private 
policy is in harmony with broader public 
policies. 

Two basic assumptions underlying such 
“realistic co-operation” are free collective 
bargaining and an enterprise economy in 
which there are no major shifts in the present 
mix between the private and public sectors. 
Government is already an integral part of our 
economic system. 

The important problem is to ensure that 
government policies are appropriate for 
achieving our national goals as well as for 
providing a climate for the most effective 
operation of the private sector of the 
economy. 


Why do we need co-operation? 


The rationale Dr. Wood advances for in- 
creased economic co-operation at both levels 
is economic. It is based on the premise that 
co-operation can have positive effects on the 
economy through improved motivation, 
through better public and private policies, and 
through more effective implementation of 
policies. 

Despite a general improvement in the out- 
look, there are problems that face the econ- 
omy today—automation, persistent unem- 
ployment, changes in the make-up of the 
labour force, increasing international com- 
petition, changing market structures, lagging 
rates of growth, and the problem of achieving 
appropriate incomes and price structures. 


“Unless labour and management take a 
more constructive approach toward problems, 
eliminating unnecessary conflict, free col- 
lective bargaining may well be restricted, in 
view of those economic problems and a 
declining public tolerance of power bargain- 
ing”. 

Moreover, there is increasing likelihood 
that, if labour and management do not them- 
selves make constructive efforts to solve 
problems within the framework of free col- 
lective bargaining, government will step in to 
ensure that they do take more positive 
approaches. 

Probably in no area today is there a bet- 
ter rationale for co-operation, and greater 
scope for co-operation, than in the field of 
education, the study suggests. Lack of appro- 
priate levels of education and skills under- 
lies such economic and industrial relations 
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problems as the persistent hard core of un- 
employment, the displacement and downgrad- 
ing of many skills caused by automation, and 
the general concern for job security. This is 
an area of vital interest to both labour and 
management, and one in which there is great 
opportunity for co-operative efforts. 


How much co-operation? 


How much co-operation is needed? The 
efficiency of industry depends on healthy and 
constructive differences between labour and 
management as well as on _ co-operation 
between the two. It is important, therefore, 
to distinguish conflict that is constructive, 
and thus necessary, from that which is 
unnecessary. 

Largely, this is a question of carving out 
those areas where there is mutuality of 
interest and adopting joint problem-solving 
approaches to them. Where differences re- 
main, Canadian experience indicates that 
accommodation will be arrived at more easily 
if progress is first made in solving mutual 
problems. 


Factors facilitating co-operation 


The industrial relations experience of many 
countries suggests that labour-management 
co-operation generally emerges during periods 
of economic crisis. This “crisis hypothesis” 
has been borne out by Canadian experience, 
most notably in the development of joint 
labour-management committees during World 
War II, under the stimulus of the war effort; 
in the approaches that particular companies 
and industries have adopted to deal with prob- 
lems which have faced them; and in the in- 
creased interest in co-operation that has fol- 
lowed in the wake of the 1956-57 recession. 

On the other hand, co-operation has 
developed in many instances in what appear 
to be quite ordinary circumstances—out of a 
gradual maturing of relationships. 

Is there at present in Canada a crisis of 
the sort that can facilitate labour-manage- 
ment co-operation? Dr. Wood maintains that 
the economic problems facing the country at 
the moment undoubtedly fit into the crisis 
concept. In addition, six other key factors 
which facilitate co-operation are outlined by 
Dr. Wood: 

1. Objectives and goals. Since co-operation 
is essentially a method of approach, it must 
have specific goals. In order to achieve 
“realistic co-operation,” it is clear that there 
must first be general agreement about national 
economic goals, and about the need for bet- 
ter public and private policies to reach them. 

Within this framework, and with greater 
knowledge, information and discussion, 
mutual objectives can be isolated at other 
levels of the economy and the parties’ self- 
interests more clearly identified. In many 
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cases, the interests of the parties may be 
closer to the national interest than they now 
appreciate. 

2. Attitudes. If we are to achieve our 
economic goals, there must be a willingness 
on the part of labour and management to 
co-operate and a recognition that there are 
mutual benefits to be gained from co-opera- 
tion. There is need to develop a problem- 
solving climate for co-operation at all levels, 
one in which there is less emphasis on tradi- 
tional stands and more on coming to grips 
with the problems of today in a positive way. 
Labour and management must approach mat- 
ters more with a view to reaching agreement 
rather than to discovering how much each 
can gain. 

3. Knowledge and information. The factor 
that underlies much of the unnecessary con- 
flict between labour and management is lack 
of knowledge about mutual goals and prob- 
lems. Knowledge is particularly important 
in free planning and free collective bargain- 
ing, which can operate effectively only if 
individual groups know what their self- 
interests and mutual interests are. 

If we are to have effective public and 
private policies, it is essential that we have 
the facts and analysis necessary to understand 
present-day problems as well as to take a 
more rational approach to them. Past ex- 
perience alone is not enough for the new 
and complex problems we face at all levels 
of the economy. 

4. Institutional security. A necessary condi- 
tion for co-operation is institutional security 
for both labour and management. Trade 
unions will be reluctant to co-operate with 
Management if it appears to them that, 
through co-operation, the union institution is 
likely to be weakened. Management must 
have security that co-operation will not in- 
volve undue restrictions on the operation of 
the enterprise system, and that, at the plant 
level, it will not handicap management’s 
responsibility for management of the con- 
cern. Indeed, co-operation generally develops 
and functions to best advantage in an environ- 
ment of established and stabilized collective 
bargaining relationships. 

Labour and management must recognize 
that each has a legitimate role to play and 
that, consequently, each has a right to its 
continued existence. This does not mean that 
labour and management should be in full 
agreement with each other’s objectives; it 
does mean that there should be mutual 
understanding of them. 

5. Favourable external environment. This 
does not mean that there should be no prob- 
lems to solve. It does mean that government 
economic and social policies and legislation 
should provide an appropriate climate for 
solving problems through co-operation. 
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Without a continuing full employment ob- 
jective, for example, together with appro- 
priate policies to cushion the shock of unem- 
ployment and displacement, co-operation may 
be interpreted by workers and trade unions, 
particularly at the plant level, as presenting 
a threat to job security, as well as to the 
security of the union. In such circumstances, 
economic crisis may serve as a barrier rather 
than a stimulus to co-operation. 


It is also important that these and other 
policies within each level of government and 
between governments should be in harmony 
with our goals. We need a continuous review 
of economic policies to ensure that they are 
in step with today’s world, that they are con- 
sistent with each other within and between 
all levels of government, and that they provide 
a climate for co-operation. 

Along with appropriate economic and 
related policies, we also need leadership by 
governments in promoting co-operation to 
achieve goals. Since labour-management rela- 
tions is primarily a provincial responsibility, 
there must be appropriate leadership at this. 
level. 

Finally, it is important that labour rela- 
tions legislation should facilitate co-operation. 
We need to examine whether present legisla- 
tion, with its emphasis on achieving agreement 
as quickly as possible under crisis deadlines, 
is appropriate for the kind of complex prob- 
lems that face the parties today. It may be 
questioned whether it gives labour and man- 
agement the flexibility and time they need to 
handle complicated problems in a period of 
rapid change. What the parties need is time 
for longer-run study, consultation and dis- 
cussion away from the deadline of crisis 
situations at the bargaining table. 


6. Mechanisms and approaches. Co-opera- 
tion cannot develop without appropriate 
mechanisms at all levels to get it going and 
to enable it to operate effectively. At the 
national level, we need an independent body 
to give, through research and study, over-all 
purpose to co-operation, and to provide a 
forum for developing a consensus on goals, 
problems and methods. With the establish- 
ment of the Economic Council of Canada, 
this important mechanism appears to have 
been provided. 

At the level of the regional economy, there 
must be independent bodies, such as provin- 
cial economic councils, which can provide 
the mechanism for co-operation to achieve 
regional goals in tune with the national 
interests. 


One of the biggest tasks ahead will be that 
of translating national and regional economic 
goals and problems to management and 
unions at the plant level. In this respect, an 
important contribution could be made by 
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trade unions and employer groups. Both must 
take the time now to review their role in 
view of the complex problems facing them. 

Although no blueprint can be suggested for 
co-operation on the plant level, it has been 
shown that many problems can be ironed out 
through such means as joint meetings prior 
to negotiations, continuous discussion between 
contract negotiations, joint study groups, and 
use of experimental agreements. 


Canadian Experience 


The main conclusions that can be drawn 
about the various Canadian experiments in 
labour-management co-operation over the 
years are that these have been sporadic, that 
they have not been carried out on a broad 
front, and that they have had little co- 
ordination or sense of purpose. There have 
been some encouraging successes but also a 
number of disturbing failures. 

The CNR program of co-operation, one of 
the most successful union-management plans 
in Canada, was introduced during the 1920’s 
and has continued to operate to the present 
day. 

During the 1930’s, there were no significant 
developments in labour-management co- 
operation, possibly because the high levels 
of unemployment in that decade did not 
provide a favourable climate for co-operation. 

With the onset of World War II, however, 
joint production committees developed 
throughout a number of Canadian industries, 
mainly those which were essential to the war 
effort. These committees were characterized 
by emphasis on production problems at the 
plant level. 

After the war, the work of promoting 
Jabour-management production committees 
was assumed by the Labour-Management Co- 
operation Service of the Department of La- 


bour. There has been a considerable increase 
in the number of these committees, but the 
emphasis now is on general problems rather 
than on production. 

A new phase of labour-management co- 
operation began in the late fifties, in response 
to the recession of 1956-57. This phase is 
characterized by an increased emphasis on 
co-operation at the national and regional 
levels of the economy rather than at the level 
of the plant. 


Two significant examples of this trend were 
the creation of the National Productivity 
Council in 1960, and the establishment in 
1963 of the Economic Council of Canada 
which took over many functions of its pred- 
ecessor. 


Of the Economic Council of Canada, Dr. 
Wood says: “Perhaps the main importance 
of the Economic Council is that it provides 
a mechanism for joint co-operation on the 
broader questions of the Canadian economy 
and, for the first time, provides a framework 
to give a sense of direction and purpose to 
co-operation at lower levels of the economy.” 

Accompanying these developments at the 
national level, some form of economic coun- 
cil or related body was established by most 
of the provinces. There has also been develop- 
ing or renewed activity in the area of joint 
proposals on labour legislation, most notably 
in Quebec, Manitoba and Nova Scotia. 

Developments in individual plants or in- 
dustries have not kept pace with those at 
higher levels, although there have been scat- 
tered examples of co-operation such as those 
at Domtar and Abitibi. Over the years, how- 
ever, there has been a gradual improvement 
in accommodation through collective bar- 
gaining which fact suggests that there has 
been a steady, if undramatic maturing of 
relationships. 


World Labour Situation in 1964 


No change in pattern of previous years: continued improvement 
in industrialized countries with no narrowing of gap between 
them and developing countries, says International Labour Office 


The world labour situation in 1964 fol- 
lowed the pattern of previous years: Con- 
tinued improvement in the industrialized 
countries, and a persistently wide gap between 
industrialized and developing countries. Such 
is the picture that emerges from statistics col- 
lected by the International Labour Office. 

Most industrialized countries continued to 
enjoy a period of notable prosperity. Eco- 
nomic expansion continued, employment rose, 
unemployment declined and an_ increasing 
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number of European countries called in 
foreign labour. Higher wages were only partly 
absorbed by higher consumer prices. In a few 
industrialized countries, however, expansion 
tended to slow down toward the end of the 
year. 

Figures for developing countries are still 
scattered, but information received indicates 
that these countries continue to suffer from 
high rates of unemployment and under- 
employment. 
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The World Situation 


Employment records established in 1963 
were broken in 1964 in virtually all in- 
dustrialized countries despite a great decline 
in the number of persons employed in agri- 
culture. With the exception of Argentina, 
Switzerland and Zambia, employment in 
manufacturing increased in all countries for 
which data are available, often at a faster rate 
than in 1963. 

In the industrialized countries, unem- 
ployment remained at a very low level or 
dropped even more. The manpower shortage 
from which several European countries suffer, 
and particularly the shortage of skilled 
workers, became still more acute. In the 
United Kingdom and the United States, a long 
period of increasing unemployment was 
reversed. In the United States, however, al- 
most 5 per cent of the labour force is still 
unemployed. 


Employment 


As in the previous years, employment went 
up in virtually all the countries for which 
figures are available; only Italy, Malawi and 
Zambia reported declines in employment. 

Record figures were reached in many in- 
dustrialized countries, often as a result of in- 
creased numbers of women workers and of 
recourse to foreign labour. In July 1964, the 
number of employed persons in Canada 
approached 7 million for the first time. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany, the 
arrival of the millionth foreign worker was 
celebrated early in the autumn of 1964. At 
that time, foreign workers in Switzerland 
numbered some 900,000. Austria, Belgium, 
France, Luxembourg and The Netherlands 
also employ many foreign workers, chiefly 
from Italy, Spain, Greece, Turkey and 
Portugal. 

The rise in the general level of employment 
seldom exceeded 2 per cent, however. In 
most industrialized countries, it was slowed 
down by a continuing drop in agricultural 
employment. This decline was particularly 
notable in Canada, Denmark, Finland, Italy, 
Japan, Puerto Rico and the United States. 
In the United States, almost a million workers 
left the land during the past five years. 

Employment in manufacturing remained 
stable or increased in almost all the countries 
for which statistics are available. It rose less 
than 1 per cent in Austria, Colombia, France, 
The Netherlands and Sweden, and 6 per 
cent or more in Yugoslavia and Zambia. 
Canada, New Zealand and Puerto Rico re- 
ported a rise of about 5 per cent. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment continued to diminish in 
most industrialized countries; in many of 
them, it reached a very low level, often less 
than 1 per cent of the total labour force. In 
some countries, such as Luxembourg and 
Switzerland, there are virtually no registered 
unemployed. 

An appreciable drop in numbers of un- 
employed was observed, notably in Australia, 
Denmark, the United Kingdom and _ the 
United States. In Austria, Belgium, Canada, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, India, 
Israel, Japan, New Zealand, Norway and 
Yugoslavia, there were fewer unemployed at 
the end of 1964 than at the end of the 
previous year. 

In the United States, for the first time since 
1957, unemployment remained under 5 per 
cent of the total labour force for five con- 
secutive months. 

In the United Kingdom, unemployment, 
which had increased almost continuously from 
August 1961 to February 1963, began to 
diminish in March 1963. This drop has con- 
tinued almost without interruption since then, 
and the number of unemployed in each month 
of 1964 was less than that in the corre- 
sponding month of 1963 and in November fell 
to a figure lower than any recorded for that 
month in seven years. 


Money Wages and Real Wages 


Money wages increased in the 30 or so 
countries for which data are available. The 
rises were variable, ranging from less than 
2 per cent in Ceylon to 45 per cent in 
Argentina. 

The rise was between 10 and 20 per cent 
in six countries, between 5 to 10 per cent 
in eight countries. In seven other countries, 
including Canada and the United States, the 
rate of increase was from 2 to 5 per cent. 


In Argentina, Canada, Ireland and the 
United Kingdom, weekly earnings increased 
more than hourly wage rates because longer 
hours were worked. For instance, in the 
United Kingdom, during one week in October 
1964, more than one third of the workers 
employed in the manufacturing industries 
worked an average of 8 hours overtime, and 
the total overtime—about 17 million hours— 
was the highest on record. 


Taking account of the rise in prices, real 
earnings increased less than money wages. 
Real wages increased more than 5 per cent 
in eight countries, and from 2 to 5 per cent 
in 14 others. 
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Latest Labour Statistics 












Percentage Change 
fl From 
Principal Items Date Amount 


Previous | Previous 
Month Year 














Pela Cit LADOUT, LOTCE (9) Beak sas asd. OOP ass sis + Phe (000)| Feb. 20 6, 844 — 0.2 + 2.3 
Tempo ven, BAM TP OMIS » SST IIS es ls (000)} Feb. 20 6,446 0.0 | + 3.6 
Aceictn tare mary. 2% P: sers LW 2.20. aed ssa gaye ss (000)| Feb. 20 508 — 1.0 | — 10.9 
DIODE T Cn pret ines igus streets mash «hie (000)| Feb. 20 5, 938 + 0.1 + 5.0 
ECP NT ONE 1 fi RPS ORM OO issn TE» ajoad Sogn ee Oe (000)| Feb. 20 5,417 0.0 + 5.6 
WE Work oo DOUTS OF INOTE. ..c5 6 ose ce eta (000)} Feb. 20 5,395 + 0.1 + 2.2 
At work less that35. hours... .... 5220. . oc ee (000)| Feb. 20 857 — 0.6 | + 12.3 
Employed but not at work................ (000)| Feb. 20 194 0.0 | + 7.2 
Pimertalovatly ise sesh os att k Spt irmerye mire 35 Oe eA (000)| Feb. 20 398 — 2.5 | — 14.8 
PAM TANT Rey Hides e kt ees trios nase cee (000)| Feb. 20 78 +21.9 | + 6.8 
Que DOG IDOE POMIEES IS: Oise ene eee eee gee (000)| Feb. 20 144 — 9.4 — 18.2 
CONDI Seon hoes Ok Sel eee ae (000)| Feb. 20 93 — 5.1 — 19.1 
Pe ee ae oe ee eee ee ealeaue st (000)| Feb. 20 46 — 2.1 — 17.9 
PAU PR te a alarrled vei PEN «Hee (000)} Feb. 20 37 — 7.5 | — 21.3 
Without work and seeking work..............+--+-- (000)| Feb. 20 369 — 3.7 — 15.8 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days..........-..-+-> (000)| Feb. 20 29 +16.0 0.0 
Industrial employment (1949=100)....... 0.0. c cee e eee e eee es December 131.2 — 2.6 | + 4.9 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)..........---... December 121.9 — 2.0 ;} + 5.2 
TGLHMGTULIONOM, AAA earl eee. Shes ONE ANN wep et ones ear O64e | 12 'G60Grh caer oe + 20.9 
Mestated toitbelabour force....6.068. Ss. eee Year 1964 BOSISO SV i2 cee. see + 22.5 
Strikes and Lockouts 
erga eh LOG OTe. hoa niemicinncln® hoy x a0ks ow ao Mlnitlayes eae February 50 + 6.4 + 8.7 
Wie of wir erewmv Ol Ved as coat ne 5 eee aes ae eleaaion February 26, 596 —10.7 | +234.2 
Duration 10 Man Ways... scsi 6 + 6s SR Re Ee ares rca February | 294,100 +33.5 | +256.9 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)......-.- December | $85.70 — 2.6 + 5.0 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.).......----.-2seeeeeeee: December | $ 2.08 +2.0 | + 3.0 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)....... ..| December 38.9 — 5.6 | + 2.4 
Average weekly wages (mfg.)........-.---seeeeer eres December | $80.85 — 3.8 | + 5.6 
Consumer price index (1949=100).......---.. eee seer eee February 137.2 +0.2 | + 2.0 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars 
C10 Tie OU), BRN oe cert ad Fete ge vere nee nse es December 141.5 — 3.9 | + 3.6 
ral a HOUT INCOIUIG , a diiieustdhs «6.65 580 as ois 6 $000,000.| December 1,977 — 2.8 + 8.6 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1949=100).........-. 02 cece eee e eee eens January 214.4 +0.8 |+ 6.1 
IAP viyeie telling] ay eee ee Penner aa ee January 184.6 +0.2 | + 6.6 
Ties lee eee cel to) ek cca pe eee ean eee January 195.0 +46 |+ 7.0 
Nocera bloantrie ews en oe era ats oe eee January 17527. — 3.7 | + 6.2 
New Residential Construction (b) 
a ares aan reckons ilesav rym atraiNernein oar eowsaiananetistanais February 5, 753 —15.6 — 4.4 
OIC IIOHE es oe Gil oul Sa sen ek riddles Gale ene ees ss a February 8,060 +13.6 | + 0.4 
Tingler CORSUTUCTION Gy. decivec assert cv cre pes scemacen eres February 87,514 — 2.7 | + 10.9 


(a) Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a 
monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics which also contains additional details of the 
characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 

(b) Centres of 5,000 population or more. 
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Employment and Unemployment, February 


There was no appreciable change between 
January and February in either employment 
or unemployment. During this period in the 
past two years also, changes were relatively 
small. 

Employment in February was estimated at 
6,446,000, the number of unemployed at 
398,000. 

Unemployment in February represented 5.8 
per cent of the labour force, compared with 
7.0 per cent in February 1964 and 8.4 per 
cent in February 1963. In January this year, 
the unemployment rate was 6.0 per cent; 
seasonally adjusted, 4.3 per cent. Seasonally 
adjusted, the February 1965 unemployment 
rate was 4.0 per cent. 

Employment in February was 223,000 
higher and unemployment 69,000 lower than 
a year earlier. 

The labour force, at 6,844,000, was 154,000 
or 2.3 per cent higher than in February 1964. 


Employment 


Both farm and non-farm employment re- 
mained stable between January and February. 

In almost all non-farm industries, employ- 
ment was well maintained during the month. 
The construction industry in particular re- 
mained very active for the time of year. 
Activity in residential construction continued 
at a very high level, stimulated by the Gov- 


ernment incentive program for winter house- 
building. 

Total employment in February was 3.6 per 
cent higher than a year earlier. Year-to-year 
increases of about this magnitude occurred 
throughout the past year and a half. The 
average annual increase during the last decade 
was 2.3 per cent. 

Non-farm employment was up over the 
year by 285,000 or 5.0 per cent. Service and 
manufacturing continued to show the largest 
gains. Farm employment in February was 
estimated at 508,000, down 62,000 from Feb- 
ruary 1964. 


Employment was higher than a year ago in 
all regions. The largest percentage increase— 
5.8 per cent— was in British Columbia. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment showed no_ appreciable 
change between January and February, where- 
as in previous years it frequently increased 
during this period. The February estimate of 
398,000 was 69,000 lower than a year earlier. 
Virtually all of the decline was among men. 

Of the 398,000 unemployed in February, 
some 292,000, or nearly three fourths of the 
total, had been unemployed for three months 
or less. An estimated 59,000 had been seeking 
work for four to six months, and 47,000 for 
seven months or more. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 


a ee ee eee 














Labour Surplus heen oe Labour Shortage 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 4 

Se my te ees ot er 

1965 1964 1965 1964 1965 1964 1965 1964 
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Major Industrial..295.5 .42g0 ee. 11 13 13 ll 2 PAPA aa Petr stress ae |e) wee 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—FEBRUARY 











METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 





MAJOR INDUSTRIAL 
AREAS 


(labour force 25,000-75,000; 
60 per cent or more in non- 
agricultural activity) 





MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 


(labour force 25,000-75,000; 


40 per cent or more in 


agriculture) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 to 25,000) 


->The areas shown in ca 


moved. For an explanation of the cl 


SUBSTANTIAL LABOUR 


SURPLUS 





MODERATE 
LABOUR SURPLUS 





Group | 


Quebec-Levis 
St. John’s 
Vancouver- 
New Westminster- 
Mission City 
Winnipeg 


CORNWALL 
Granby-Farnham- 
Cowansville 
Joliette 
Lac St. Jean 
Moncton 
New Glasgow 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney-Sydney Mines 
Trois Rivieres 


Charlottetown 

Prince Albert 

Riviere du Loup 

Thetford-Lac Megantic- 
St. Georges 

Yorkton 





Bathurst 
Bracebridge 
Bridgewater 
Campbellton 
Dauphin 

Dawson Creek 
Drummondville 
Edmundston 
Gaspe 

Grand Falls 
Kentville 
Montmagny 
Newcastle 
Okanagan Valley 
Portage la Prairie 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 

Ste. Agathe-St. Jerome 
St. Stephen 

Sorel 
Summerside 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Yarmouth 
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Corner Brook 


os 





Calgary 
Edmonton 
Halifax 
Hamilton 
Montreal 
Ottawa-Hull 
Toronto 
Windsor 


Brantford 


Fort William- 
Port Arthur 

Kingston 

London 

Niagara Peninsula 

Oshawa 

Peterborough 

Rouyn-Val d’Or 

Saint John 

Sarnia 

Subdury 

Timmins-Kirkland Lake- 
New Liskeard 


Victoria 


Barrie 

Brandon 
Chatham 
Lethbridge 
MooseJaw 

North Battleford 
Red Deer 
Regina 
Saskatoon 


Beauharnois 
Belleville-Trenton 
Brampton 


+>CENTRAL 


VANCOUVER ISLAND 


->CHILLIWACK 


Cranbrook 
Drumheller 
Fredericton 
Goderich 


Grand Prairie 


->KAMLOOPS 


Lachute-Ste. Therese 
Lindsay 

Medicine Hat 

North Bay 

Owen Sound 
Pembroke 

Prince George-Quesnel 
Prince Rupert 

St. Hyacinthe 

St. Jean 

Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 

Swift Current 
Trail-Nelson 

Truro 

Walkerton 

Weyburn 


Group 2 


Guelph 








APPROXIMATE 


BALANCE 


Group 3 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


| Group 4 





Kitchener 


Gait 
Listowel 

St. Thomas 
Stratford 
Woodstock- 
Tillsonburg 





pital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
assification used see page 207, February issue. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


Major Settlements in 1964 


In 1964, more than 175 major agreements 
were negotiated in Canada in _ industrial 
sectors other than construction. These settle- 
ments covered approximately 422,000 work- 
ers in bargaining units of 500 or more em- 
ployees. 

Of these agreements, nearly 20 per cent 
were for a term of one year, 47 per cent were 
to run for two years, and 30 per cent were 
to be in force for three years. The remainder 
of the contracts were for other lengths of 
time. 

Five of the major settlements that were 
concluded during the year provided for no 
general wage increases, but incorporated 
other changes in contract provisions. 

Of 33 one-year agreements, 42 per cent 
provided for wage increases on labour rates 
ranging from 6 to 10 cents an hour, the most 
common wage increase being 7 cents an hour. 
In 18 per cent of the one-year contracts, 


labour rate increases ranged from 11 to 15 
cents an hour. 

Forty-eight per cent of the 83 wage settle- 
ments having a term of two years included 
labour or base rate increases of 10 to 15 cents 
an hour. More than two-fifths of the two-year 
contracts provided for wage increases in the 
range of 16 to 20 cents an hour. The most 
frequent wage increases, embodied in 19 out 
of the 83 two-year agreements, were 11 and 
12 cents an hour. 

Of 52 three-year contracts negotiated by 
employers and labour organizations, 20 in- 
cluded hourly wage increases on labour rates 
of 15 to 20 cents; most of the wage in- 
creases in this range were from 16 to 18 
cents an hour. Wage increases of 21 to 25 
cents an hour were provided for in 14 three- 
year agreements, half of which gave 24 cents 
an hour on labour rates. Seven contracts 
gave wage increases in the range of 26 to 
30 cents an hour. 


WAGE SETTLEMENTS DURING 1964, BY INDUSTRY 


Collective agreements covering 500 or more employees concluded between January 1 and December 31, 1964, excluding 
agreements in the construction industry and agreements with wage terms in piece or mileage rates only. The data are based 
on preliminery reports where copies of new collective agreements had not been received before compilation. 
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_ This review is prepared by the Collective Bargaining Section, Labour-Management 
Division, of the Economics and Research Branch. 
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WAGE SETTLEMENTS DURING 1964, BY INDUSTR Y—Concluded 








Industry and Term of Agreement in Months 
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*The wage increases shown relate only to base rates, i.e., labour rates or their equivalent. Fractions of a cent are rounded 
to nearest cent. The data on the number of employees covered are approximate and include all classifications covered by 
the agreement. 


tIncludes employees in logging operations. 
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Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During March, April and May 


(except those under negotiation in February) 


Company and Location 
Anglo-Nfid. Development, Grand Falls, Nfld. ........ 


Associated Fur Industries, Toronto, Ont. ................ 
Bowater’s Nfld. Pulp & Paper, Corner Brook, Nfld. 


Cdns) Marconi; .Montreal, Ouetl:...377.2......4<ecetex 
Council of Printing Industries, Toronto, Ont. ........ 
David «Frere, “Montneal, Que auger titi 
Dominion Rubber (Footwear & Warehouse Divs.), 

Guelph &4hitchener, «Ont: oat eaee eee 
Dominion Rubber (Tire Div.), Kitchener, Ont. .... 
Dunlop Canada Limited, Toronto, Ont. ................ 
ER? Eddy, Hulls Quem eee eee 


Eldorado Mining & Refining, Eldorado, Sask. ........ 
Fairey Aviation, Eastern Passage, 
Fittings Limited, Oshawa, Ont. 
Br FP. Goodrich, ‘Kitchener, “Ont, 2 ee 
Hotel Chateau Frontenac (CPR), Quebec, Que. 
Hotel Royal York (CPR), Toronto, Ont. 
Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting, Flin Flon, Man. 


International Harvester Co. of Canada, Hamilton, 


Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau, Ont. 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission, Montreal & 
other centres 


So eee ee eee eee ee eee ee eee ee eee ee ee 


Sennen meee e enema ween eee tees anne ee eee eee eee E eee ses eerseeesssereeeeeees 


Saskatchewan Power :Cotp. j:gee.ccc.0.se eee 
Saskatchewan Government 


ee ee ecco cee cer er cesses sceseseseccesccucss 


SESE Ree emer eee eres se ereee eee see eeee ese see OEE Eee OSE eereseseneereseeeee 


Union 
Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) & Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) & Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Marconi Empl. Council (Ind.) 

Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 


Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Machinists: 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 

Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

CLC-chartered local, Machinists (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC), IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC), Boilermakers. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC), Carpenters (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC), Painters (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Interna- 
tional Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO) 


Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Millers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Teamsters (Ind.) (mechanics) 


Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission Office Empl. 
Syndicate (Ind.) 
RCA Salaried Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 


Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) ; 
Sask. Govt. Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (labour service: 


empl.) 
Shell Empl. Council (Ind.) 
Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 


White Spot Empl. Union (Ind.) 


Part Ii—Negotiations in Progress During February 
(except those concluded in February) 


Bargaining 


Company and Location 


Abitibi Power & Paper & subsids., Que., Ont. & 


Man. 


CiF(0a a/a[d 6\sib\0\w/d\0\6\¢]0 8 \e/u 00/0 0)0\0 810.8) 8,0)8/8/00\0)0 0[619/6\6'6 aie leieiu(a\elelsle e\e.eie.e.bleie sive .d/aicia-ais’ sie 
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Union 
Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs., (AFL-CIO/CLC), Machinists. 


(AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) & 
International Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO): 
Air Line Flight Attendants (CLC) 
IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant empl.) 
IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 


CLC-chartered locals 
Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Commerce & Office Empl. (CNTU) 
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Company and Location 
Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Quebec, 


Treen MRR) Ld hdd. hd, ns 
Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Quebec, 
U5 acre Ce rte vt et oRe Aro ocsen cea ln cseh ise secast 


Atomic Energy of Canada, Chalk River & Deep 
Pere em) 1 ea ails vances sacdaecinttnvanadcaeer 
Bowaters Mersey Paper, Anglo-Cdn. Pulp & Paper, 
One) Newsprint & James MacLaren Co., N.S. 
tp woh + bb MORO) Lae 8 eM ca a Ec a 


British American Oil Co., Clarkson, Ont. .........0..... 
BR CEL VUrOscr POW EF PAUITNORNY® soc. tiretnsaetae kts tenon st 
Be ydeoe & POWET VATHHOLICY A oh. ch ctaucres ote sevens 
TURP e PW ahin » DSU elo 16 Oia Mi ss ENO) SiS Bpiees aati ere eee 


SOTERA Og Rete | OS se ne ee een ere 
eri bee tg pal O16 oO OW hic iMe A Esoe ae en ec 
«Calgary General Hospital, Calgary, Alta. .............. 
‘Calgary Power & Farm Electric Services, Alta. .... 
Cdn. Canners, Vancouver & Penticton, B.C. ........ 
«Cdn. Industries Limited, Brownsburg, Que. ........ 
«Cdn. International Paper & New Brunswick Inter- 

mauonal Paper, NB. & Oues cyte esc. ..5e-0s- 


‘Canada Iron Foundries, Three Rivers, Que. ........ 
Cdn. Johns-Manville, Asbestos, Que. ..............65 
Cdn. Johns-Manville, Port Union, Ont. ................ 
Cdn. Lithographers’ Assn., Toronto, Hamilton, 

London, Ottawa, Ont. & Montreal, Que. ............ 


‘Catelli Food Products, Montreal, Que. ............... 
ee tg Farm Equipment of Canada, Brantford, 
TII, -aaled xd deconee not edro neni tec bad edoUn eC aga TD RERaO ASC Once eo eee eae 
‘Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & Three 
PL EVOT Se OU ita econ ssn denetet evden tut tieaweotiens 


‘Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mere, Que. ............00+ 


«Consolidated Paper, Nicauba, Que. .........:e eee 
Consolidated Paper, Port Alfred, Que. .............. 
‘Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. .............. 


‘Consolidated Paper, Trenche Dist., Que. ................ 
‘Continental Can Co. of Canada, Chatham, Toronto, 
New Toronto, Ont., Edmonton, Alta., & Van- 
(toh hii 019 OOo Anake GenMEEn. dee oer anonho s poceaeee Bucbecreea sot nea 
‘Consumers Glass, Ville St. Pierre, Que. ............... 
Dominion Coal, Glace Bay, N.S. .......::c:cesseee 
Domtar Newsprint & Domtar Construction Mate- 
rials, Donnacona; ‘Que. ii dlc edeseeeeeeenes 
‘Domtar Newsprint, Red Rock, Ont. ..........::eseee 


‘Domtar Pulp & Paper (Howard Smith Paper Div.), 
Cornwall, Ont. ...ccc...:ccccccceetecceneereesceteeseesnesneneaons 


Dow Brewery, Montreal & Quebeby "Quer sei x:.: ay 
‘astern Canada Stevedoring & other companies, 
TigrOnntO Me OTL ti: Annee nates sabe ee ewe greibtar en: 
‘Employing Printers’ Assn. of Montreal, Montreal, 
herrea nanan can tenntcnas Sacre assene® 
Employing Printers’ Assn. of Montreal, Montreal, 


bee eatalsrcineeectaicteidieieie ec) Seluinisie sisie.ccejs[he unio ne s)0,e(eie s\n\sitie(als ele ie sbi. si01e821919 0.9.00 


Que. 
Fisheries ASSN. Of B.C. ou.....e.cceecseceeeenerrceeeeneeeeentraeeees 


Fur Trade Assn. of Canada, Montreal, Que., 
Toronto, Ont. & Winnipeg, Man. .......:-:e 
Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont. ............... 
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Union 


Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (male empl.) 


Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (female 
empl.) 


Atomic Energy Allied Council (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Office Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (outside, inside empl. & 
foremen) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 

Public Empl. (CLC) 

Calgary Power Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 


Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), International 
Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO), IBEW 
(AFL-CIO/CLC), Machinists (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC) & Plumbers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Moulders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


te a & Photo Engravers (AFL-CIO) 
nd. 

Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 

Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp and 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 

Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 


Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CNTU-chartered local 
Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 


Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) & International Operating Engi- 
neers (AFL-CIO) 


Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


ILA (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

United Fishermen (Ind.) (canning & cold stor- 
age empl.) 

United Fishermen (Ind.) (tendermen) 


Teamsters (Ind.) 
Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) & International Operating Engi- 
neers (AFL-CIO) 
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Company and Location 


Platoon sC ity Oita een ten eat ake ee 
Hamilton sg City, iO nts, tite deelS 2 fe 0d8 ecitedat en 


“ISP S415, 4) 910 ~ 0:0) 6\s/0(Sinin vie ieiaipieiainie(¥\s wio)9 6.\u\ne/e\sivie ain sisia bh #0:6 sv aigienisle ¢\umisieltie.ei cc biciacieia 


nt. 
Kerr-Addison Gold Mines, Virginiatown, Ont. .... 
Kimberly-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, Ont. ............ 


KVP Company, Espanola;, Ont). kee ane. 


Quebec North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Fran- 
guelin &. Shelter’ Bay, ,Oue, pele. 4) et, 


Rothmans of Pall Mall Canada Ltd., Quebec, Que. 
Royal Alexandra Hospital, Edmonton, Alta. ........ 


tleford, Prince Albert & Weyburn, \Sask.....0...n 
Saskatoon Citws-Saskey. #664 & ansip cee wateaee” 
Silverwood Dairies, i orento, -Ojitiet<t,. tothe. 
Spruce Falls Power & Paper & Kimberly-Clark of 
Canada, Kapuskasing, Ont. -eeccseccccsccc cs. . 


Steinberg’s Ltd., Island of Montreal, Que. ............ 
Steinberg’s Ltd., Island of Montreal, Que ease 


Telegram Publishing, Toronto, Ont. ..................... 
TerontosStar, ‘Toronto, Onte. 4... aie ue 


ISSISIS: SIS -N BI PIE Bini sit ainlw 4) 0)aiee6 p8\Gie\a\aloso.a\e ole: o/s a aty «. ebainia tetelsieie(psetyre'e ataieiitaistnlateracti terse co 
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Union 


Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 


Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Service Empl. Federation (CNTL) 
Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 


Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Kerr-Addison Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & 
IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 

Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 

Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Man. Telephone Assn. (Ind..) (clerical & main- 
tenance empl.) 

IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (electrical craft empl.) 

Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Molson’s Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 


Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
CNTU-chartered local 

IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Northern Electric Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Northern Electric Office Empl. Assn. (Ind. ) 
Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 


Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
Firemen and Oilers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Car- 
penters (AFL-CIO/CLC) & International Op- 
erating Engineers (AFL-CIO) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
Firemen & Oilers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Plumbers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC), _ Carpenters (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC), ILA (AFL-CIO/CLC) & International 
Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO) 

IUE (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 

Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 


Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Empl. (CLC) 

Empl. Union of Hospital Institutions (Ind.) 

Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


CLC-chartered local & Public Empl. (CLC) 
Public Empl. (CLC) (inside & outside empl.) 
Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/ELC) 

Steinberg’s Empl. Protective Assn. (Ind.) 

pata Warehouse & Transport Empl. Assn. 

nd. 

Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


UE (Ind.) 
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Company and Location Union 


Vancouver City, Ee ph ert herein ter: Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Winnipeg Cy MAI seats stancsss een ee Public Empl. (CLC 
Winnipeg General Hospital, Winnipeg, Man. ........ Public Empl. (CLC) 


Conciliation Officer 


Automotive Transport Labour Relations Assn., 
Be ea ee A es Lock inte eeiiaci scan Phe eas eee Teamsters (Ind.) 


Brewers Warehousing, province-wide, Ont. ............ Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Hotels Assn., New Westminster, Burnaby & 
SH ee gem Nal Tos ga 1 2 ae nna Pe Manavererenre rrr ee Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Res oteis ASSI, i) V ADCOUVE! oC. orc cy nin arn ~~ ng cant? Hotel oe (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage dis- 
pensers 
Canadair, St. Laurent, Que. «0... Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Continental Can Co. of Canada, St. Laurent, Que. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Firestone Tire & Rubber, Hamilton, Ont. ............ Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fry-Cadbury Ltd., Mi onireat, We. tin cctesissinaness Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, Bowmanville, Ont. ........ Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, New Toronto, Ont. ... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hospitals (7), Three Rivers, Cap de la Madeleine, 
Grand’Mere, Shawinigan & La Tuque, Que. .... Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Lakehead terminal elevators, Fort William & Port 
Prt hr Ot oases ia aac octou ve snenagseateeredes Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Montreal City, Que. .......c.ccceeccseereceseteeeeseeeseenseeeaeeess Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Montreal City, Que. ........ccccccceseeeeeceseeeseeseeeeetseensecens Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (in- 
side empl.) 
Northern Electric, Toronto, Ont. .......::ce eee Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (shop, 


“J, warehouse & installation empl.) 
Ocean Cement Limited, Greater Vancouver, Fraser 


Valley & Vancouver Island, B.C. ..........: Teamsters (Ind.) 
Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont. ............ Public Empl. (CLC) 
Prestolite, Sarmia, Ont. ..........ceccccceseseersesessesserensesesnens Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rowntree.Co., Loronto, Onte 29a nncticse---nnnesentvessente Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto Electric Commissioners, Toronto, Ont. .... Public Empl. (CLC) 
Victoria Hospital, London, Ont. ............: ce Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hiram Walker & Sons, Walkerville, Ont. ................ Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Conciliation Board 
Vancouver Police Commissioners Board, B.C. ........ B.C. Peace Officers (CLC) 
Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
B.C. Towboat Owners’ ASSM. 2.0.0.6... ccceeeeeeeeeerrenees Merchant Service Guild (CLC) & Railway, 
Transport & General Workers (CEG) 
Canada Steamship Lines, Ont. & Que. ............05 Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Acme Screw & Gear, Monroe Acme, Galt 
Machine & Maremont Acme, Toronto, Ont. ........ Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CBC, company-wide ...........:ccceeeesseceseseseesseseneneeenenees Moving Picture Machine Operators (AFL-CIO/ 
Arbitration 
Quebec City, Que. .....cccmeeeserceteereteeerenetcersssennress Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 
(inside empl.) ; 
Quebec City, Que. oo... eee seeeereteeseeneeeneneesesees Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 
(outside empl.) ! 
Shawinigan Water & Power, province-wide, Que. .... Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU} 
Work Stoppage 
Chrysler Canada Limited, Windsor, Oi ct eee Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
DuPont of Canada, Kingston, Ont. .............:.06 Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) ; 
Nfid. Employers’ Assn., St. John’s, INNGe. sw owe..2 Longshoremen’s Protective Union (Ind.) 


Part [1[—Settlements Reached During February 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures on the 
number of employees covered are approximate. ) 


Algoma Steel Corp., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.—Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 5,500 empl.—wage increases of 10¢ an hr. retroactive to Aug. 1, 1964 and 5¢ an hr. eff. 
Aug. 1, 1965; increment between job classes to be 6.7¢ eff. Aug. 1, 1965 (at present 6.5¢); employer 
contributions toward premiums of welfare plans increased to 10.8¢ an hr. Jan. 1, 1965 (formerly 
7.8¢); life insurance increased to $7,000 (formerly $5,000) and weekly indemnity increased to 
$55 payable up to 52 wks. (formerly $45 payable up to 26 wks); evening and night shift premiums 
to be increased to 9¢ and 11¢ respectively eff. Aug. 1, 1965 (at present 7¢ and 9¢); Sunday 
premium to be increased to 25¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 1, 1965 (at present 15¢); jury duty supplement 
introduced Jan. 1, 1965; 2 wks. vacation after 1 yr. of service (formerly after 3 yrs.), 3 wks. 
vacation after 10 yrs. of service (formerly after 15 yrs.), 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service 
(formerly after 25 yrs.) and 5 wks. vacation after 30 yrs. of service (new provision), plus vacation 
bonus of 20% of vacation pay; new provision for extended pre-retirement vacations graduated 
from 1 to 5 wks. for empl. 61 to 65 yrs. of age after 25 yrs. of service; rate for labourer Aug 1, 


1965 will be $2.20 an hr.; agreement to expire July 31, 1966. 
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Algoma Ore Properties, Wawa, Ont.—Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 
730 empl.—terms similar to Algoma Steel Corp. settlement; rate for labourer Aug. 1, 1965 will be 
$2.20 an hr.; agreement to expire July 31, 1966. 

Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, Que. & Ont.—Traffic Empl. Assn. (Ind.): 1-yr. agreement 
covering 8,500 empl.—salary increases ranging from $1.75 to $4.75 a wk. on top rates, depending on 
localities, eff. Feb. 25, 1965; work week to be 374 hrs. in all localities (formerly 40 hrs. in 
smaller localities); daily trick differentials of 25¢ to 35¢ for tricks beginning before 7:00 a.m. 
introduced; daily trick differentials for evening tricks on Saturday to range from 40¢ to $1.25 and 
for night tricks on Saturday from $1.25 to $1.60; top rate for operator (Montreal, Toronto and 
Windsor) Feb. 25, 1965, becomes $71.50 a wk.; agreement to expire Feb. 24, 1966. 

Canada Steamship Lines & other Great Lakes carriers—Seafarers (AFL-CIO) (unlicensed empl.): 
3-yr. agreement covering 3,000 empl.—wage increases of 8.4% retroactive to June 1, 1964, 
13.8% eff. June 1, 1965 and 19.5% eff. June 1, 1966 for ordinary seamen; wage Increases of 6.9% 
retroactive to June 1, 1964, 12.2% eff. June 1, 1965 and L7:3% etinJune |; 1966 for oilers; labour- 
management committee to draft job security plan; industry-wide portable pension plan to be put 
into effect by Jan. 1, 1966—employers and empl. to contribute equally; benefits to be $100 a mo. at 
age 60 or after 30 yrs. of service ($3.33 a mo. per yr. of contributory service) if a government 
pension plan is inaugurated during the life of the agreement; benefits to be $144 a mo. at age 60 or 
after 30 yrs. of service ($4.80 a mo. per yr. of contributory service) if no government pension plan 
is inaugurated during the life of the agreement; rate for deckhand June 1, 1966 will be $380.86 
a mo.; agreement to expire May 31, 1967. 

Clothing Mfrs. Assn., Farnham, Quebec & Victoriaville, Que.—Clothing Wkrs. Federation 
(CNTU): 3-yr. agreement covering 2,000 empl—general wage increases of S¢ an_hr. for all empl. 
retroactive to Dec. 7, 1964; additional wage increases of 14¢ an hr. retroactive to Dec. 7, 1964, and 
13¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 6, 1965 for certain classifications; employers to allocate 4¢ an hr. eff. June 30, 
1965 toward fringe benefits; agreement to expire Dec. 6, 1967. 

Council of Printing Industries of Ontario, Toronto, Ont.—Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
2-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—wage increases of 7¢ an hr. retroactive to Dec. 1, 1964, 8¢ an 
hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1965 and 7¢ an hr. eff. June 1, 1966 for assistants; wage increases of 9¢ an hr. 
retroactive to Dec. 1, 1964, 8¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1965 and 9¢ an hr. eff. June 1, 1966, for pressmen; 
3 wks. vacation after 5 yrs. of service (formerly after 7 yrs.); rate for pressman assistant will be 
$3.26 an hr. June 1, 1966; agreement to expire Nov. 30, 1966. 


Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co. Ltd., Michel, B.C—Mine Wkrs. (Ind.): 23-yr. agreement covering 
570 empl.—wage increases of 64¢ a day retroactive to July 3, 1964, 80¢ a day retroactive to 
Jan. 1, 1965 and 96¢ a day eff. Jan. 1, 1966; additional wage increases of $1.00 a day for tradesmen 
and foremen retroactive to July 3, 1964; evening and night shift premium increased by 2¢. and 
3¢ an hr. respectively in 1965 and by 3¢ and 5¢ an hr. respectively in 1966; 12 paid holidays 
(formerly 10); group life insurance increased to $1,500 (formerly $1,000); 3 wks. vacation after 
15 yrs. of service in 1965 (new provision); rate for surface labourer Jan. 1, 1966 will be $17.67 a 
day and for miner, $18.55 a day; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1966. 


Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Windsor, Ont——Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (office empl.): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 500 empl—general salary increases of $10.40 a mo. or 2.5%, whichever is 
greater, eff. Feb. 16, 1965 and Feb. 16, 1966, and $12.13 a mo. or 2.8%, whichever is greater, eff. 
Feb. 16, 1967; additional salary increase of $8.67 a mo. eff. Feb. 16, 1965; evening and night shift 
premiums to be 5% and 10% respectively (formerly 12¢ and 18¢ an hr.); Dec. 24 and Dect 
to be full holidays (formerly half holidays) and Boxing Day to be tenth paid holiday; 3 wks. 
vacation after 3 yrs. of service (formerly after 10 yrs.) and 4 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service; 
company-paid Blue Cross prescription drug plan introduced; premiums for medical-surgical insurance 
for retired empl. to be paid by company (company paid 50% of premiums previously); Rand 
formula adopted; salary for typist Feb. 16, 1967 will be $361 a mo.; agreement to expire 
Feb. 18, 1968. 

Garment Mfrs. Assn. of Western Canada, Winnipeg, Man.— Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 1,800 empl.—general wage increases for piece wkrs. of 
4% in first yr. of agreement, 3% in second yr. and 4% in third yr.; beginner’s rate increased to 
823¢ an hr. (formerly 75¢ an hr.); Boxing Day to be ninth paid holiday; 2 wks. vacation (formerly 
1 wk.) after 1 yr. of service; rates for cutter will be $2.09 an hr. and for piece worker an average 
of $1.35 an hr. Dec. 15, 1966; agreement to expire Dec. 14, 1967. 

Massey-Ferguson, Toronto, Brantford & Woodstock, Ont—Auto Whkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
3-yr. agreement covering 5,000 empl.—settlement pay of $15 for empl. on payroll Feb. 4, 1965 
(equivalent to 5¢ an hr. retroactive to Dec. 16, 1964); general wage increases of 6¢ an hr. or 
23%, whichever is greater, eff. Feb. 24, 1965 and Dec. 16, 1965; additional general wage increase 
of 5¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 24, 1965 and for skilled trades 7¢ an hr. additional eff. Feb. 24, 1965; 1¢ 
an hr. to be allocated toward inequity adjustments; company to propose new “wage equity” 
program in second yr. of agreement—if new wage schedule not agreeable to parties, wage increase 
of 7¢ an hr. or 2.8%, whichever is greater, will take effect Dec. 16, 1966; off shift premiums to 
be 12¢ and hr. and 18¢ an hr. (formerly 9¢ an hr.); company to pay full premiums of group 
health insurance for empl. and dependents eff. Feb. 1965 (single empl. contributed monthly 55¢ 
and married empl. $1.10 previously); life insurance to range from $5,500 to $8,000 (formerly 
$4,500); new survivor benefit of $100 a mo. payable for 24 mos.; bridge benefit of $100 a mo. 
for employee’s widow who is 50 yrs. of age or over on date of employee’s death payable until 
re-marriage or receipt of government benefits or age 70; weekly indemnity, payable up to 26 wks., 
increased to 55% of weekly earnings thus ranging from $55 to $80; company-paid Blue Cross 
prescription drug plan adopted; company to pay health insurance premiums (formerly 50%) for 
pensioners, and pensioners’ life insurance increased to $1,500 or one year’s pension (formerly $750), 
whichever is greater; tuition refund plan established to reimburse up to $300 per calendar yr. 
empl. completing approved courses; Toronto Factory retraining program instituted to provide 
extensive on-the-job training; maximum weekly benefits under SUB plan increased to $50 (formerly 
$40) and additional $1.50 per dependent up to 4 dependents maintained, and to be available also 
to empl. who have exhausted unemployment insurance benefits; separation pay increased by 40%; 

(Continued on page 298) 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Building Standards for the Handicapped 


“Building Standards for the Handicapped,’ recently published 
as supplement to National Building Code, contains standards 
intended to make public buildings accessible to handicapped 


“Everything important in life seems to be 
at the top of the stairs,” says Diane Crowe of 
Brookfield, N.S., a 16-year-old paraplegic. 


After an automobile accident in 1963, she 
spent a year at the Nova Scotia Rehabilita- 
tion Centre and learned to look after herself 
and get about on her own in a wheelchair. 
Now she has returned to high school to con- 
tinue her education. 


But at the very beginning she has dis- 
covered one of the major difficulties in the 
average community for a handicapped per- 
son: steps, steps, steps. The dentist’s office 
is upstairs. The doctor is downstairs. Three 
steps at the entrance to the post office are 
an effective barrier. 


She would like to shop for a new dress but 
the revolving door at the entrance keeps her 
out of the store. There is another door, but 
it is too narrow to admit her wheelchair. 


There are many like Diane in Canada. It is 
estimated that almost one out of every seven 
Canadians—which means more than two 
million persons—has a permanent physical 
disability, or an infirmity associated with 
aging. Can anything be done so that the 
Dianes of our country can live a full and 
complete life? 

A few communities have recognized the 
problem and have taken steps to improve 
facilities in their own localities. Their efforts 
have shown that it can be done with profit for 
everyone. 


National Program 


Now an important step in developing a 
national program to eliminate barriers in 
building has been taken. 


Under the auspices of the National Re- 
search Council, a subcommittee of the 
Associate Committee on the National Building 
Code was established a little more than a 
year ago to consider the problem. This com- 
mittee is composed of representatives from 
the Departments of Labour, Health and Wel- 
fare, and from several voluntary agencies. 


The committee has now produced a docu- 
ment, which has been published as a supple- 
ment to the National Building Code. Known 
as “Building Standards for the Handicapped,” 
this document will serve as a useful guide 
for anyone who requires details and specifica- 
tions in planning and building, as well as 
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for those engaged in rehabilitation services 
and physically handicapped persons doing 
their own planning. 


Purpose of the Standards 


The purpose and scope of the document is 
outlined in Chapter I in these terms: 

“These Standards, supplementing the 
National Building Code of Canada, are in- 
tended to make public buildings accessible 
to and usable by the physically handicapped 
without assistance. The application of these 
standards in the construction or remodelling 
of buildings used by the public will help the 
physically handicapped to participate in 
many additional community activities.” 

The standards are concerned with the use 
of buildings by persons who are non- 
ambulatory or semi-ambulatory, or who have 
disabilities of sight, hearing, and co-ordina- 
tion or suffer from disabilities brought on by 
aging. 

Included in the 20-page booklet are sections 
dealing with site development, curbs, walks 
and parking lots as well as entrances, ramps, 
stairs, toilet rooms, elevators, telephones, 
water fountains, etc. It makes reference to 
fixtures, hardware, switches and controls and 
lists specific dimensions of wheelchairs and 
the space requirements for the movements of 
a person in a wheelchair or on crutches. 

The National Research Council will include 
the supplement in the 1965 issue of the 
National Building Code. Eventually a copy 
should be in government offices connected 
with planning and building, as well as in the 
hands of architects, builders and private con- 
tractors. 

The document, however, will have legal 
status only when a municipal or civic body 
formally takes steps to make it mandatory by 
adopting these standards along with the 
Building Code. It will be up to rehabilita- 
tion agencies, voluntary groups and private 
citizens to work toward the adoption of these 
standards within their own communities. 

Implementation of the Standards will in 
no way detract from the normal use of 
buildings or facilities by those who are not 
handicapped. In fact, it will make buildings 
more accessible and safer for all who use 
them while ensuring for the handicapped and 
the aged a happier, fuller and more productive 
life. 
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Older Workers 


The Aging Worker in the Canadian Economy 


Lessening of job opportunities for aging workers due in part 
to employers’ irrationality but in part to inability of some 
workers to make adjustments to changes in the labour market 


The progressive lessening of job opportuni- 
ties for the aging worker may be due in part 
to irrationality on the part of employers; but 
there are other factors, according to the latest 
study by the Department of Labour. 

The report of this study has recently been 
published under the title, The Aging Worker 
in the Canadian Economy. Prepared by the 
Department’s Economics and _ Research 
Branch, it is a revised and up-to-date edition 
of a previous study published in 1959 under 
the same title. 

The report states that: “Although discrimi- 
nation against the older worker just because 
he is getting old may be a significant barrier 
in many cases, this study suggests that a num- 
ber of other barriers may exist. These are 
institutional factors that are a reflection of 
economic change and the inability of some 
workers who are growing older to make 
necessary adjustments to changing opportuni- 
ties in the labour market. Part of the solu- 
tion, then, is to attack prejudice; the other 
part, and probably the more important one, 
is to assist the aging worker in making the 
necessary readjustments.” 


Worker’s Ability to Adjust 

The study suggests that the problem of job 
opportunities for older workers in the future 
will be determined to a large extent by the 
pace and character of economic changes and 
the ability of workers to adjust to these 
changes. If society is aware of these develop- 
ments and their impact on older workers, 
it can do much to help them adjust to change, 
and can do much to help create opportunities 
more in line with the contributions that these 
people are able to make. 

The study examines statistically such sub- 
jects as: the age and the composition of the 
Canadian population; the labour force and 
the status of older workers; status of older 
persons outside the labour force; labour 
force participation, both nationally and 
regionally; industrial and occupational attach- 
ments of older workers; employment of older 
women; duration of unemployment; educa- 
tional distribution; and the income position of 
older people. 

Emphasis is given in the report to persons 
aged 65 and over, because this group is re- 
garded as old in almost any occupation. The 
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report does, however, contain a considerable 
amount of information on the group aged 45 
to 64. 


It was found more difficult to make 
generalizations about the 45-64 group than 
the 65’s-and-over because the statistics used 
are mostly national in coverage and the prob- 
lems of the 45-64 age group appear to be 
more peculiar to certain occupations and to 
vary among individuals. 


In the long run, Canada’s population will 
undoubtedly grow relatively older than it is 
at present, the report points out. The indica- 
tions are, however, that this aging process will 
be slow during the remainder of this century. 


Decline in 1991 


In 1961 there was a deficiency in the num- 
ber of people aged 20-35, as a result of lower 
birth rates between about 1926 and 1943. In 
2006 the survivors from this group will make 
up the bulk of the population aged 65 and 
over and, barring anything unusual, the pro- 
portion of the population aged 65 and over 
will have been declining, at least since 1991. 


The rate of labour force participation by 
men aged 45 to 64 remained fairly constant 
between 1950 and 1963. The participation 
rate for women in the same age group, how- 
ever, showed a striking increase. The growth 
in the rate of female participation of the 45- 
64 age group is the result of the strong ex- 
pansion of the service industries, where a 
growing number of these women have found 
suitable employment. Between 1931 and 1961, 
the female labour force increased by 420 per 
cent; between 1951 and 1961, by 350 per 
cent. 

Another change in the labour force re- 
vealed by the study is the increasing with- 
drawal of persons aged 65 and over. Al- 
though the proportion of 65’s-and-over in the 
population has shown a slow but steady in- 
crease during the twentieth century, the 
proportion of those in this age category still 
working dropped from 40 per cent in 1950 
to 26 per cent in 1963. 

The 60-page report, priced at 50 cents, 
can be ordered by mail from the Queen’s 
Printer, Ottawa, or obtained from Canadian 
Government Bookshops in Ottawa, Toronto 
and Montreal. Public libraries across Canada 
have a copy for reference. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Legislation Governing Nursing Assistants 


In 1964 three provinces adopt regulations governing nursing 
assistants, Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia. In four 


other provinces, such 


Three provinces during 1964 adopted 
regulations governing nursing assistants. 

A regulation, effective May 1, 1964, under 
The Licensed Practical Nurses Act of 
Manitoba, 1953, outlines the fees chargeable 
and hours of duty for licensed practical 
nurses. Rates of pay range from a minimum 
gross fee of $10 for an 8-hour day to $17.50 
for a 20-hour day. The minimum monthly 
salary is set at $215.00. Provision is also made 
for a two-week vacation with pay after one 
year of continuous service with an employer. 

Alberta Regulation 230/64 filed May 1, 
1964 under The Nursing Aides Act sets out 
educational requirements, age limitations and 
physical qualifications for applicants. A 
precise description of the uniform to be sup- 
plied to trainees by the Nursing Aide schools 
is included in the Regulations, as are pro- 
visions for approval, by an Advisory Council, 
of institutions in which clinical experience is 
provided. The executive officers of the train- 
ing school shall decide in which institution 
any particular trainee shall obtain clinical 
experience. 


Uniforms to be Worn 


Uniforms to be worn by Licensed Nursing 
Aides are also described and provisions made 
for a pin with the Alberta coat of arms and 
a cap to be presented to each graduate. Mem- 
bers of religious orders may wear their habit 
but must have the approved shoulder flash. 
Both students and graduates may purchase a 
cape to be worn over the uniform. 

Other matters covered in the Regulations 
are: length of training, annual licence fee 
($1), suspension and cancellation of licence, 
and approval for licensing of applicants from 
outside the province. Grievance procedure 
is also outlined in the Regulations. 

Extensive Regulations under the Practical 
Nurses Act, British Columbia, were approved 
in December 1964. The following details are 
covered in the Regulations: estabishment, 
maintenance and conduct of training schools 
and courses; requirements for admission; con- 
duct of examinations of applicants for 
licensing and duties of examiners; licensing 
of graduates; fees; issue, suspension and can- 
cellation of license; procedure for investigation 
of complaints and suspension or cancellation 
of licences; services that a practical nurse 
may or may not give patients; powers and 
duties of the Registrar; and appointment and 
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legislation was in effect before 1964 


procedures of committees appointed by the 
Council. 

In Ontario, legislative provisions governing 
nursing assistants are embodied in The Nurses 
Act 1961-62. Regulations under this Act, 
approved during August 1963, set out require- 
ments for approval to be met by a training 
centre, details and subject matter of courses 
to be covered, length of instruction and ex- 
perience in each subject, conditions under 
which cancellation of approval is warranted, 
requirements for admission to training centres: 
age, education and health. Provision is also 
made for inspection of training centres. 


Credentials Committee 


In Saskatchewan, legislative provisions 
regarding nursing assistants are embodied in 
The Registered Nurses Act (1963) of that 
province. By-laws under the Act provide for 
the establishment of a credentials committee, 
outline training requirements for approval 
by the Nurses Association, establish entrance 
requirements of trainees, set certification fees, 
and vest general discipline in a Council estab- 
lished under the Act. 


The Newfoundland Registered Nurse Act, 
1953 makes no mention of provisions for 
nursing assistants other than not forbidding 

“any category of auxiliaries, nursing 
assistants, ward aides, midwives, practical 
nurses or orderlies to care for the sick for 


pay” (Section 24 d). There is no other 
legislation specifically covering nursing 
assistants. 


The Nursing Assistants Act of Nova Soctia, 
1954 empowers the Governor in Council 
to make regulations governing establishment 
of schools, registration and inspection, entry 
requirements for students, examination and 
licensing, and functions of assistants. Exten- 
sive regulations were made under this Act 
in March 1958. 

In Prince Edward Island the Licensed 
Nursing Assistants Act, 1952, is termed “An 
Act to Provide for the Training, Licensing 
and Practise of Nursing Auxiliary Personnel”. 
Some minor amendments to the Act have 
been made in March 1959 and April 1963. 

In Quebec there is no specific legislation 
governing nursing assistants, nor are any 
provisions included in the Act covering the 
Registered Nurses’ Association of the Prov- 
ince. 
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TEAMWORK 


in INDUSTRY 





Labour-management committees across 
Canada do not conform to any rigid set of 
rules regarding either their structure or the 
methods used in the practice of joint consulta- 
tion. 

At Collins Radio Company of Canada, 
Toronto, management and representatives of 
IBEW Local 1966 point out that their Labour 
Relations Committee—combining aspects of 
both joint consultation and agreement ad- 
ministration—has been operating effectively 
for eight years. 


The committee, composed of three repre- 
sentatives from management and three from 
the union, not only discusses all operational 
matters such as safety, quality, cost control, 
vacations, better methods, business outlook, 
company policies and new developments, but 
also, under the bargaining agreement, actually 
becomes involved as a step in the plant 
grievance procedure. 


As industrial relations manager J. F. Scott 
described it, the contract is not a bible, but 
a guide, which sets certain limitations on the 
actions of the company, the union, and the 
employee. “Often questions of policy or 
procedure arise, which directly affect the 
contractual rights of an employee,” he said. 


Solution Based on Merits 


The solution to each problem should be 
based on its merits. This must be done, how- 
ever, without infringing upon the rights of the 
employees involved. The policy of the com- 
pany is to avoid ‘pulling contract’ for the 
purpose of protecting the rights of manage- 
ment. “The objective of the company is to 
establish an atmosphere of mutual trust and 
respect with our employees and their union. 
This can best be achieved by observing both 
the spirit and the letter of the agreement 
with regard to the recognized rights and bene- 
fits of our employees.” 


Since the committee was founded in 1956, 
not one grievance has gone to arbitration— 
and the terms of a new bargaining agreement 
are usually resolved without involving govern- 
ment conciliators. Ken Rose, international 
representative of the IBEW, revealed recently 
that he was at first a “rather doubtful partici- 


pant” in the establishment of such a com- 
mittee. The accomplishments of the group in 
the past eight years, however, have proved 
this method of joint consultation and erased 
all his doubts. Commented Mr. Rose: “If more 
union locals adopted this method for settling 
disputes, there would be much more under- 
standing between management and labour— 
and less strife.” 


Most of the committee’s discussions deal 
with operational problems. And prior to 
adjournment of each meeting, production 
manager Stan Smyth informs the committee 
of all new company developments and busi- 
ness prospects for the future. After a question 
has been discussed, the committee sends its 
reply in writing to the employee concerned. 


* % % 


A week-long educational program designed 
to further interpersonal relationships has 
proved worthwhile for patients and staff of 
St. Vincent’s Hospital, Ottawa. According to 
Paul Nobrega, the hospital’s social worker, 
a better understanding of co-workers has 
been gained. “More people greet each other 
with a ‘good morning’, or ‘good-evening’,” he 
said. “New relationships have developed, and 
personnel are more aware of their working 
neighbours”. 


The education week was held at the insti- 
gation of St. Vincent’s labour-management 
committee. Since communication among the 
different departments plays an important role 
in good relationships and satisfactory patient 
welfare, the need for meaningful and efficient 
communication was one of the main topics, 
together with discussion of the destructive 
influence of rumour, prejudice and bigotry. 


Since the opening last May of the new 
Kenora General Hospital, Kenora, Ont., there 
has been a resurgence of activity within the 
employee-management Hospital Relations 
Committee. 


Among the subjects regularly up for dis- 
cussion are better service, safety, public 
relations, recreational and social programs, 
lower costs, tardiness, material handling and 
storing, waste reduction, absenteeism, break- 
ages and rejects, customer complaints, depart- 
mental co-ordination, morale, labour turn- 
over, and suggestions. Committee chairman 
is accountant W. H. G. Reid. Bargaining 
agent for personnel at Kenora General is 
Local 822, Canadian Union of Public Em- 
ployees. 





Establishment of Labour-Management Committees is encouraged and assisted by the 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service, Industrial Relations Branch, Department of 
Labour. In addition to field representatives located in key industrial centres, who are 
available to help both managements and trade unions, the Service provides various aids in 


the form of booklets, posters and films. 
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CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for five days during January. The Board 
granted three applications for certification, 
ordered four representation votes and re- 
jected three applications for certification. Dur- 
ing the month, the Board received four 
applications for certification and allowed the 
withdrawal of three such applications. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. International Association of Machinists 
on behalf of a unit of hourly rated employees 
of Atomic Energy of Canada Limited em- 
ployed in the Maintenance Section of the 
Engineering Branch at its Whiteshell Nuclear 
Research Establishment, Pinawa, Man. (L.G., 
Jan... D..48.). 

2. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada on behalf of a unit of unlicensed per- 
sonnel employed aboard the S. S. Liquilassie 
by Porter Shipping Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
(recr, Jan, Ds 48). 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on _ behalf 
of a unit of cooks and deckhands employed 
by Jorgenson Tug & Barge Co. Ltd., Van- 
Couver, 3:Ce GG? Pebit p37); 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and 
Building Material Employees, Local Union 
No. 362 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, applicant, M & P 
Transport Ltd., Edmonton, Alta., respondent 
(employees in Alberta) and the Association 
of Employees of M & P Transport, inter- 
vener. The Board ordered that the names of 
both the applicant and the intervener appear 
on the ballot (L.G., Jan., p. 48) (Returning 
Oticér; "GH Purvis). 

2. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, 
Helpers, and Miscellaneous Workers, Local 
76, and Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers, Local 927, of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen, and Helpers. of 
America, applicants, and M & D Transfer 
Limited, Coldbrook, N.B., respondent (L.G., 
Poorer, 106) (Returning, ‘Oficer; ‘D> -T, 
Cochrane). 

3. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, 
Helpers and Miscellaneous Workers, Local 


76, and Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Local 106, of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, applicants, 
Speedway Express Ltd., Ville St-Laurent, Que., 
respondent, and Fraternity of Transport 
Operators and Warehousemen, intervener. 
The Board ordered that only the names of 
the applicants appear on the ballot (L.G.,, 
Feb., p. 136) (Returning Officer: H. R. Petti- 
grove). 

4. Association of Employees of CJMS 
(see Item 2, “Applications for Certification 
Rejected,” below). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. The Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 
System Division No. 7, applicant, the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, Montreal, 
Que., respondent (various system employees 
in Canada), Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, intervener, and Com- 
mercial Telegraphers’ Union, Divisions No. 
1 and 43, intervener (L.G. 1963, p. 601) 
(see “Reasons for Judgment,” below). 

2. Association of Employees of CJMS 
Radio Montreal Ltd., applicant, CIMS Radio 
Montréal Ltée., Montreal, Que., respondent, 
and the National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, intervener (L.G., 
Dec. 1964, p. 1107) (see “Reasons for Judg- 
ment,” below). The Reasons for Judgment 
incorporated the decision of the Board to 
order a vote of the employees in the bargain- 
ing unit for which the intervener, the National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians, is the certified bargaining agent, 
to determine the wishes of the employees with 
respect to retention of NABET as their bar- 
gaining agent. 

3. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 1912, applicant, and Outfitters 
Incorporated, Limited, Corner Brook, Nfld., 
respondent (longshoremen at Baie Verte) 
(L.G., Feb., p. 137). The application was 
rejected for the reason that the applicant has 
no members in good standing within the 
meaning of Section 15 of the Board’s Rules 
of Procedure. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union, Local 106, General Truck 





This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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Drivers Union, Local 938, and General 
Truck Drivers Union, Local 879, of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Overnite Express Ltd., Hull, Que. (Investi- 
gating Officer: G. E. Plant). 

2. Canadian Union of Public Employees on 
behalf of a unit of hourly rated process 
operators employed by Atomic Energy of 
Canada Limited in the Reactor Section of the 
Engineering Branch at its Whiteshell Nuclear 
Research Establishment, Pinawa, Man. (In- 
vestigating Officer: G. A. Lane). 

3. General Truck Drivers and Helpers 
Union, Local 31, of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, on behalf of 
a unit of drivers and warehousemen employed 
by Fleet Express Lines Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
(Investigating Officer: G. H. Purvis). 

4. Construction & Supply Drivers and 
Allied Workers Teamsters Local Union No. 


903, of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
drivers employed by Autobus Yvan Levis 
Ltée, Chomedy, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
Miss M.P. Bigras). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe Fit- 
ting Industry of the United States and Canada, 
Local Union 254, applicant, and Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited, Pinawa, Man., 
respondent (L.G., Feb., p. 137). 

2. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 115, applicant, and Straits 
Towing Limited, Vancouver, B.C., respondent 
(crane operators on log barges) (L.G., Feb. 
p. 137). 

3. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 1917, applicant, and Waterman’s 
Service. (Scott). *Ltd., “Toronto;~ "Onts 
respondent (L.G., Feb., p. 137). 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disoutes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
are provided by the Minister of Labour through the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
branch also acts as the administrative arm of the Canada Labour Relations Board in 


matters under the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act came into force on September 
1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, which became 
effective in March, 1944, and repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, which 
had been in force from 1907 until superseded by the Wartime Regulations in 1944. 
Decisions, orders and certificates given under the Wartime Regulations by the Minister 
of Labour and the Wartime Labour Relations Board are continued in force and effect by 


the Act. 


The Act applies to industries within federal jurisdiction, ie., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, interprovincial and international steamship lines 
and ferries, aerodromes and air transportation, radio broadcasting stations and works 
declared by Parliament to be for the general advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act provides that provincial authorities, if they so desire, may 
enact similar legislation for application to industries within provincial jurisdiction and 
make mutually satisfactory arrangements with the federal Government for the administra- 


tion of such legislation. 


The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, and Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions concerning complaints that the Act has been violated or that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively, and for controlling applications for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to administer provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents; the writing of provisions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—that fix a procedure for the final settlement of disputes concerning the meaning 
or violation of such agreements; and the investigation of complaints referred to it by the 
minister that a party has failed to bargain collectively and to make every reasonable effort 


to conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations Board 
are available upon request to the Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under 
reported here under two headings: 


the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings before the 


Canada Labour Relations Board and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings before the 


Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the Department of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
The territory of four officers resident in Vancouver comprises British Columbia, Alberta 
and the Yukon and Northwest Territories; two officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; four officers resident 
in Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; five officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations Branch and the Director of Industrial Relations 


and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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Reasons for Judgment 


in application for certification affecting 


The Order of Railroad Telegraphers 


Applicant 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 


Handlers, Express and Station Employees 


Commercial Telegraphers’ Union 


The Order of Railroad Telegraphers in its 
amended application for certification seeks to 
enlarge the scope of the bargaining unit of 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
which it now represents and has represented 
over a considerable period of time, and which 
comprises in the main employees exerising 
train order skills, including employees classed 
generally as dispatchers, station agents, agent- 
operators, operators and assistant agent, as 
well as station clerical staff and freight 
office staff at a number of station points 
across the railway system working under the 
above agent classifications, by adding 
thereto a large number of employees in 
heterogeneous clerical and manual classifica- 
tions employed in railway freight sheds and 
yard offices and stations and ticket offices and 
other workplaces who are now and have for 
many years been in bargaining units repre- 
sented by the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees. The proposed unit 
comprises classifications of employees the 
bulk of whom are working at stations, freight 
sheds and offices, baggagerooms and yard 
Offices within the Operating Department of 
the Railway. 

However, The Order of Railroad Tele- 
graphers has excluded from the proposed 
bargaining unit employees in these same 
clerical and manual classifications employed 
at wharf freight sheds and offices at points 
across Canada and freight offices and sheds 
at Place Viger, Montreal, West Saint John, 
N.B., and freight offices at Toronto Terminals 
and Winnipeg Freight Sheds which are within 
the Operating Department. 

The number of employees so excluded is 
substantial. At present they are mostly within 
units represented by the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, and are 
covered by the same CPR-BRSC collective 
agreements as are the same and similiar classi- 
fications of employees in other freight sheds, 
offices and yard offices across the railway 
system and without apparent distinction 
arising out of the nature of their work. The 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers seek to 


Intervener 


Intervener 


justify the exclusion of these employees from 
their proposed unit on the ground that there 
are differences in the manner in which the 
work is carried on at these points and in their 
working conditions. 

In the circumstances and considering that 
these employees have been represented by 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees in collective agreements 
covering the same and similar classifications 
of employees in other freight offices and sheds 
across the system, the Board is of opinion 
that if the unit of employees in the Operat- 
ing Department proposed by The Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers is otherwise appro- 
priate, there are no convincing grounds for 
the exclusion of these groups of employees 
from the proposed unit. 

According to information provided by the 
Board’s investigating officers, based upon their 
check of company payroll records and union 
membership records, and the information 
provided to the Board by the parties to the 
application, the inclusion of all railway freight 
offices and shed employees including wharf 
shed employees within the Operating Depart- 
ment would bring the total number of em- 
ployees in the proposed unit up to about 5,300, 
of whom the Order of Railroad Telegraphers 
has much less than a majority of members 
in good standing. Even if the wharf freight 
shed and office employees were not included 
in the unit, the Order of Railway Teleg- 
raphers would still not have a majority of 
members among the employees therein. 

It should be noted also that employees in 
the same classifications as those in the pro- 
posed ORT bargaining unit in a limited num- 
ber of stations, freight and yard offices, and 
sheds at various points across the system 
that are within departments of the railway 
other than the Operating Department are, 
by the ORT definition of the unit, excluded 
{rom the proposed bargaining unit. This raises 
a question as to the validity of the Operating 
Department concept as an appropriate unit. 

Moreover, considering the composition of 
the bargaining units that have been established 
in, past practice over the years, comprising 
clerical and manual employees employed 
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on the CPR railway system, the Board is 
not satisfied that the proposed ORT unit 
would constitute the most appropriate unit 
from the point of view of community of 
interest for the clerical and manual employees 
in station, freight and yard offices and sheds 
on the railway system. 


Reasons for Judgment 


For the reasons set forth above, the 
application is rejected. 


(Sed.) A. H. Brown, 
Chairman, for the Board 


Dated at Ottawa, January 28, 1965. 


in application for certification affecting 


Association of Employees of CIMS Radio Montreal Limitée 


CIMS Radio Montreal Limitée 


National Association of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 


The applicant applies to be certified as 
bargaining agent for a unit of employees of 
the Respondent consisting of all employees of 
the Respondent except heads of departments, 
confidential employees and other personnel ex- 
cluded by law. 

The application is opposed by the Inter- 
vener, which was certified by this Board as 
bargaining agent for this unit of employees 
in 1955 and has been a party to successive col- 
lective agreements covering such employees 
with the Respondent, the last of which ex- 
pired on May 31, 1964. 

In its reply contesting the present applica- 
tion for certification the Intervener claims, 
inter alia, 


(1), that . the, applicant .1s .in . effect 
the same employees’ association, save in dif- 
ferent form, as the association that was 
formed in 1961 with the consent of the em- 
ployer to impede the Intervener from carry- 
ing out its duty as bargaining agent and to 
force the employees to leave the Intervener 
to become members of that association, and 
that the Respondent has shown preference 
for the Applicant and has accorded it 
privileges not accorded to the Intervener and 
has participated in the administration and 
formation of the Applicant supporting it 
financially, and 


(2) that the conditions imposed in the 
individual employment contracts between the 
Respondent and its employees have impeded 
the employees from belonging to the union of 
their choice and forced them to become part 
of the association, and 


(3) that since the signing of the collective 
agreement in October 1961 between the Inter- 
vener and the Respondent, which expired on 
May 31, 1964, the Respondent has refused 
representatives of the Intervener access to its 
offices, and 





Applicant 
Respondent 
Intervener 


(4) that the employer has never ceased to 
obstruct the Intervener from exercising its 
legal rights as bargaining agent. 

The Respondent in its reply advised that it 
did not intend to intervene in the application 
and it was not represented at the hearing on 
the application. 


The nature and history of the relationship 
that has existed between the Intervener and 
the Respondent since the present manage- 
ment of the latter under the President, Mr. 
Crepault, assumed control thereof in 1957 has 
been set forth in considerable detail in the 
Reasons for Judgment of the Board dated 
April25... 1963. 61..Ga0eMay 903th e039 1) 
in rejecting an application made by the 
Respondent for decertification of the Inter- 
vener as bargaining agent. In the opinion of 
the Board the findings set forth therein are 
pertinent to an understanding of the matters 
involved in the present application. 


The following extracts therefrom are of 
interest: 


In the autumn of 1960 an association of em- 
ployees of the Company was formed, separate 
and distinct from the Union. There is no evidence 
that Mr. Crepault proposed or sponsored this 
association in any way. It is clear, however, that 
he has consistently favoured the Association.... 

After careful consideration of all the evidence 
the Board has come to a definite conclusion that 
NABET has at all times tried to discharge its 
responsibilities to the employees it represents 
and to protect their interests in accordance with 
the current collective agreement, but that to a 
great extent its efforts to those ends have been 
frustrated by the attitude and actions of Mr. 
Crepault, representing the Company. 

On the other hand it is our opinion that for 
a long time Mr. Crepault has followed a policy 
of obstructing NABET rather than co- operating 
to maintain good relations in accordance with 
the spirit and purpose of the Act. In fact, the 
evidence indicates strongly that he has desired 
and still desires to get rid of NABET as the 
bargaining agent for the Company’s employees. 
In our view his obstructive actions, coupled with 
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his clear preference for and verbal support of 
the association of employees and the offering to 
employees of individual contracts at higher rates 
of pay than they were receiving under the col- 
lective agreement, have been largely responsible 
for many of the employees coming to the con- 
clusion that they would be better off without 
NABET as their bargaining agent. Such tactics 
are particularly effective in a relatively small 
company where every person, whether he or 
she is an employee or comes within the company 
management, knows every other person and 
contacts between management and employees 
are matters of everyday occurrence. 


The evidence given by witnesses of the 
Intervener at the hearing of the present 
application satisfies the Board that the man- 
agement of the Respondent has continued to 
pursue a policy of obstruction against the 
Intervener by actions and tactics of a nature 
similar to those described in the above 
quotation. All attempts on the part of the 
Intervener to negotiate with the Respondent 
for a new agreement to replace the collective 
agreement that expired on May 31, 1964, 
even with the assistance of conciliation serv- 
ices provided by the Minister of Labour at 
the request of the Intervener, have been 
unsuccessful. A Conciliation Board has been 
established by the Minister of Labour on 
request of the Intervener to assist the parties 
to settlement of their dispute, but its activities 
have been suspended pending the disposition 
of the present application for certification. 


There is no evidence that the Respondent 
has participated in the organization of the 
Applicant or has contributed direct financial 
support thereto. 


However, the evidence establishes that the 
Respondent has shown a decided and overt 
preference for the Applicant and has provided 
in effect material support and encouragement 
to the Applicant by putting into effect a 
check-off of monthly association fees in 
favour of the Applicant from the salaries of 
the employees who were reported to it to 
be members of the Applicant. This action was 
taken upon the verbal request of the President 
of the Applicant, Mr. Rancourt, within a few 
days following the date of the organization 
meeting of the association. This was done, 
moreover, without even any direct verbal 
or written authorization from the individual 
employees concerned. 

This action is in marked contrast to the 
treatment accorded by the Respondent to the 
Intervener. The Respondent discontinued the 
check-off of monthly dues in favour of the 
Intervener, which it was obligated to deduct 
from salaries of employees under the provi- 
sions of the collective agreement between 
them, immediately following expiry of the 
collective agreement on May 31, 1964, not- 
withstanding that the Respondent had been 
served with notice by the Intervener to com- 
mence negotiations for a new collective agree- 
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ment pursuant to Section 13 of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and 
without regard for the provisions of Section 
15 (b) of the said Act, which prohibit an 
employer in such circumstances from altering 
terms or conditions of employment in effect 
immediately prior to the expiry of the col- 
lective agreement pending a final conclusion 
to the collective bargaining proceedings and 
the conciliation procedures set forth therein. 

The Constitution of the Applicant adopted 
at an organization meeting of employees of 
the Respondent convened by its present 
President, Rancourt, on the evening of 
September 17, 1964 limits membership in the 
organization to salaried employees of the 
Respondent, and the application to the Board 
for certification was made on September 25, 
1964 by the Applicant, who claims to have 
had a paid-up membership of 32 employees 
out of 37 employees in the proposed bar- 
gaining unit at that time. 

The Board entertains some doubts as to 
whether the procedures followed at the 
organization meeting of the applicant were 
appropriate to establish that the membership 
claimed was properly enrolled and _ the 
officers of the Association properly elected in 
the absence of any evidence of appropriate 
acts or actions by way of confirmation there- 
of having been taken subsequent to the 
approval and adoption of the constitution of 
the association. 

Moreover, while the organization meeting 
of September 17, 1964 authorized the making 
of an application for certification by the 
Association, the purposes and objectives of 
the Association are not set forth in the Con- 
stitution adopted at that meeting. However, 
it is not necessary for the Board to arrive at a 
conclusion on these points. 


The evidence establishes quite clearly that 
the Applicant has received preferential treat- 
ment and material support and encouragement 
from the management of the Respondent. It 
is inconceivable in the opinion of the Board 
that the employees of the Respondent should 
not have been made fully aware of this. The 
policy and actions and tactics pursued by the 
management of the Respondent in relation 
to an independent union, the Intervener, 
which are described in the Reasons for 
Judgment issued by the Board under date 
of April 25, 1963, referred to above, have 
been continued in effect, according to the 
evidence. 

Having regard for the foregoing, the Board 
is forced to the conclusion that the Applicant, 
an organization whose membership is con- 
fined to salaried employees of the Respondent, 
is an organization whose administration and 
management are so influenced by the manage- 
ment of the Respondent as to impair its fit- 
ness to represent employees for collective 
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bargaining and rejects the application accord- 
ingly pursuant to subsection (5) of Section 9 
of the Industrial Relations and Disputes In- 
vestigation Act. 

We now turn to consider the situation of 
the Intervener. The evidence shows that the 
Intervener has no longer any membership 
among the employees in the bargaining unit 
for which it is the certified bargaining agent. 
It has apparently had no effective communica- 
tions with these employees over a consider- 
able period of time. This unsatisfactory situa- 
tion has existed over a very considerable 
period of time. It is difficult to see how the 
Intervener can continue to exercise its re- 
sponsibilities as bargaining agent without 
some substantial improvement in this situa- 
tion. 

In order to clarify and, it is trusted, im- 
prove this unfortunate and deplorable situa- 
tion, the Board is of opinion that a vote of 
employees in the bargaining unit for which 
the Intervener is certified should be taken by 
secret ballot under the direction of the Chief 
Executive Officer of the Board to determine 


Reasons for Judgment 


the wishes of the employees with respect to 
retention of the Intervener as their bargaining 
agent with the name of the Intervener only 
on the ballot. 


The Respondent is directed to abstain and 
refrain from any action on the part of itself, 
its representatives or agents, or through the 
agency of the Applicant or its representatives, 
which is designed or which may appear to be 
designed or which could be reasonably con- 
sidered to influence employees in the bar- 
gaining unit in making their choice on this 
election or from taking any action which 
could place any impediment in the way of 
employees voting in such election, and the 
Respondent shall make available to the 
Intervener all reasonable opportunities and 
means of communication with its employees 
at its place of business from this time for- 
ward for the purposes of such election. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Chairman, for the Board. 


Dated at Ottawa, January 8, 1965. 


in application for revocation of certification affecting 


Floyd Barkwell, et al 
Liquid Cargo Lines Limited 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 


Applicants 
Respondent 
Respondent 


Warehousemen and Helpers of America 


This is an application made by a number 
of employees in the bargaining unit to revoke 
the certification granted by the Board on 
June 25, 1964, to the union as bargaining 
agent for a unit of employees of the com- 
pany. 

At the time of the making of the applica- 
tion, there were 27 employees in the bargain- 
ing unit, of whom 21 had signed a statement 
declaring that the signatories did not wish the 
union to represent them as bargaining agent 
with the company. 

At the time the application was made, 
negotiations were under way between the 
union and the company with a view to the 
completion of a first collective agreement 
between them covering the employees in the 
bargaining unit for which the union had been 
certified as bargaining agent. These negotia- 
tions have been suspended by the parties 
thereto pending the disposition of this applica- 
tion. 


The union contested the application, con- 
tending in its reply that the application is 
untimely and that the union is continuing to 
carry on negotiations with the company. 


Section 11 of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act reads as follows: 

11. Where in the opinion of the Board a bar- 
gaining agent no longer represents a majority 
of employees in the unit for which it was certi- 
fied, the Board may revoke such certification 
and thereupon, notwithstanding sections 14 and 
15, the employer shall not be required to bargain 
collectively with the bargaining agent, but noth- 
ing in this section prevents the bargaining agent 
from making an application under section 7. 


In the Reasons for Judgment given by the 
Board under date of October 15, 1964 (L.G., 
Nov. 1964, p. 989), rejecting an application 
for decertification in the case of Tapp et all. 
and Taggart Service Ltd., and Teamsters 
Local 91 et al. (hereinafter referred to as the 
Taggart case), the Board held that the word- 
ing of this section of the Act gave the Board 
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a discretion as to granting or refusing de- 
certification and expressed the view that in 
the exercise of this discretion the Board 
should not grant an application for decertifica- 
tion until after the expiry of 12 months from 
the date of certification, except in extra- 
ordinary circumstances. See also the view 
concerning the application of Section 11 of 
the Act contained in the Reasons for Judg- 
ment of the Board given in Jarraud et al. and 
CJMS Radio Montreal Ltd., C. C. H. Cana- 
dian Labour Law Cases (1960-64), Case No. 
16279, under date of April 25, 1963 (L.G., 
May 1963, p. 391), as follows: 

“In the Board’s opinion the words ‘the Board 
may revoke such certification’ in this context 
clearly mean that the Board has a discretion and 


that it is required to exercise its judgment in 
granting or refusing revocation’’. 


The application for certification was vigor- 
ously opposed by the company. Certification 
was granted by the Board following a hearing 
and a vote by secret ballot ordered by the 
Board thereafter. At the hearing on the 
application for certification, the evidence given 
showed that following the date of the applica- 
tion for certification, there was a substantial 
layoff of indeterminate duration of a con- 


siderable number of employees in the pro- 
posed bargaining unit. According to the 
evidence given at the hearing of the present 
application, some of the employees so laid 
off had been subsequently re-employed but 
new employees had been hired in place of 
others so laid off. 

The evidence also satisfied the Board that 
the union has taken prompt and appropriate 
action to negotiate a collective agreement 
with the company following certification and 
that the union has not failed in any way to 
discharge its responsibilities to the employees 
which it represents flowing from the cerifica- 
tion up to the time of the application for 
decertification or the time of the hearing 
thereon. 

The Board, having given careful considera- 
tion to the evidence given and the arguments 
advanced at the hearing on this application, 
is of opinion that in the circumstances the 
Board should not grant the application for 
decertification at this time and the applica- 
tion is rejected accordingly. 


(Sed.) A. H. Brown, 
Chairman, for the Board. 
Dated at Ottawa, January 8, 1965. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During January, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 


1. Canadian Pacific Railway Company S.S. 
Princess of Acadia and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of Canada (unlicensed per- 
sonnel) (Conciliation Officer: H. R. Petti- 
grove). 

2. McKinlay Transport Limited, Windsor, 
Ont., and Local 880 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America (Concilia- 
tion Officer: Sydney Emmerson). 


3. McKinley Transport Limited, Cooksville, 
Ont., and Local 938 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America (Concilia- 
tion Officer: Sydney Emmerson). 


4. McKinlay Transport Limited, Cooksville, 
Ont., and Local 91 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America (Concilia- 
tion Officer: Sydney Emmerson). 

5. Los Angeles-Seattle Motor Express Inc., 
Burnaby Terminal, B.C., and Local 31 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
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Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


6. Soo-Security Motorways Ltd., North 
Burnaby, B.C., and Local 31 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


7. Gill Interprovincial Lines Ltd., North 
Burnaby, BiC:, and Local 31 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


8. Reid’s Moving and Storage Co. Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C., and Local 31 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

9. Loiselle Transport Limited, Dawson 
Creek, B.C., and Local 31 and 362 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


United Grain Growers Ltd.; Alberta Wheat 
Pool; Saskatchewan Wheat Pool; Pacific 
Elevators Limited; and Burrard Terminals 
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Limited, Vancouver, and Local 333, Grain 
Workers Union, International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America (L.G., 
Jan., p49): 


Boards Reports Received 


1. B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association 
(various companies) and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of Canada (unlicensed per- 
sonnel’) (1AG:, Jani; p.-49): ‘The text or the 
report is reproduced below. 


2. B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association 
(various companies) and Local 400 of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and General Workers (L.G., Jan., p. 50). The 
text of the report is reproduced below. 

3. Western Manitoba Broadcasters Ltd., 
Brandon and Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Employees of Canada (L.G., Jan., p. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association 
and 


49). The text of the report is reproduced 
below. 


Settlements Reached After Board Procedure 


1. B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association 
(various companies) and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of Canada (unlicensed per- 
sonnel). See above. 

2. B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association 
(various companies) and Local 400 of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and General Workers. See above. 

3. B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association, Van- 
couver and Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc’ (deck officers)” (ltr, ep. p: aj). 


4. B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association, Van- 
couver, and Local 425 of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (engineer officers) (L.G., 
Feb,, p. 140). 


Seafarers’ International Union of Canada 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion in this matter was appointed on the 9th 
November 1964, and the Chairman of the 
said Board was appointed on the 25th Novem- 
ber 1964. 

The Board met to hear the parties to the 
dispute on the 18th December 1964, at which 
time it heard representations and submissions 
made on behalf of the parties. The members 
of the Board met on numerous occasions 
thereafter to consider the material before the 
Board and to attempt to arrive at a solution 
to the dispute which would be satisfactory to 
both parties. The time within which the 
Board might submit its report was extended 
from time to time. 

Appearing on behalf of the employees 
were Messrs. Norman David, R. B. Heinekey, 
Brian Fisher; and appearing on behalf of 
the employer, Messrs. R. A. Mahoney, R. H. 
Henderson, J. S. Byrn and C. B. Barbour. 


The major matters on which the parties 
could not agree were: 





. Term of Agreement 

Wage Increase 

. Welfare Benefits 

. Vacations 

. Overtime. Rates 

. Provisions for crew changes 

. Rates for working on barges and cargo 
boom chain handling 

. Provisions re strikes and lockouts 

. Exclusion from overtime in the case of 
ship layovers 

10. Pay for work on laid up ships 


\© 00 


After carefully considering the matters in 
dispute the Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation now reports and recommends as 
follows: 


1. Term of Agreement—The term of the 
agreement would commence on the Ist 
October 1964, and continue until the 30th 
September 1967. 

2. Wages—All wages provided for in the 
present agreement between the parties shall 
be increased in the following manner: 


During January, the Minister of Labour received the report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with a dispute between the B. C. Towboat Owners’ 
Association, Vancouver, and the Seafarers’ International Union of Canada. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of R. J. S. Moir of Vancouver. He was appointed 
by the Minister on the joint recommendation of the other two members of the Board, 
N. G. Cunningham and John Brown, both of Vancouver, nominees of the Association and 


Union, respectively. 


The report of the Chairman and Mr. Cunningham constitutes the report of the Board. 


The minority report was made by Mr. Brown. 


The texts of the majority and minority reports are reproduced here. 
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On the Ist October 1964—9 cents per hour 
On the 1st July 1965 -—9 cents per hour 
On the Ist April 1966 -—29 cents per hour 
On the Ist January 1967 —9 cents per hour 
On the Ist June 1967 -—7 cents per hour 


3. Welfare Benefits—The union had asked 
for increases to be paid to the Union Welfare 
fund by the Employers. The Board recom- 
mends that if such increases are necessary they 
be deducted from the wage increases provided 
above. 


4, Annual Vacations—Effective January 1, 
1965, employees shall be allowed three 
calendar weeks vacation for services during 
their sixth year and each succeeding year of 
service shall be allowed vacation pay of 6% 
of gross wages earned during each such year. 


5. Overtime Rates—Provisions in the 
present agreement between the parties in 
regard to overtime rates shall be amended to 
provide for time and one-half for overtime. 


6. Provisions for Crew Changes—The 
Board makes no recommendations in respect 
to this matter. 


7. Rates for Working on Barges and Cargo 
and Boom Handling—The clauses in the 
present agreement in regard to this work shall 
be amended to provide for payment at the 
rate of time and one-quarter of the regular 
rate of pay. 


8. Strikes and Lockouts—The provisions of 
the present agreement in regard to strikes and 
lockouts shall be continued. 


9. Exclusion from Overtime—The over- 
time provisions in the agreement shall not 
apply and no overtime rates shall be paid 
for services rendered when a vessel resumes 
its voyage after a layover for periods in excess 
of 24 hours and broken watches have 
occurred. 


10. Work on laid up ships—Work on laid 
up ships shall be paid for at the rate of $2.40 
cents per hour. 


Dated at Vancouver, B.C., this 12th day of 
January, A.D. 1965. 


(Sgd.) R. J. S. Moir, 
Chairman. 


(Sed.) N. Cunningham, 
Member. 
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MINORITY REPORT 


It is with a great deal of regret that I find, 
after numerous sessions of the Board, that I 
am unable to agree on a unanimous report 
with the Chairman and other member. 

I therefore have no other alternative but 
to submit a Minority Report. 

1. I recommend a two-year agreement from 
October 1, 1964 to September 30, 1966. 

2. That there be no change in the present 
stoppage of work clause. 

3. That overtime rates be increased from 
14 to 14 times the regular hourly rate. 

4. For cargo and boom work the rate be 
14 times the regular rate when on watch 
and 14 times the regular rate when off watch. 

5. Crew Changes Clause to remain the 
same as in the present agreement. 

6. That the SIU receive 35¢ per payroll day 
from the companies on behalf of each member 
employed, per month. 

7. Barge work to remain the same word- 
ing aS in present agreement. 

8. Vacation pay be 4% from day one of 
employment and employees with over five 
years service be given three weeks vacations 
at 6% of gross earnings of previous year. 

9. The hourly rate for laid up ships be 
$2.40 per hour. 

10. That there be a 25% wage increase 
over the two-year period based on the present 
rate of $1.80 per hour. 


When one considers the present extremely 
low hourly rate of $1.80 per hour for these 
employees and compares this to the hourly 
rates of many female employees in this area 
who receive $1.80 per hour or better, in my 
opinion there is every justification for a 25% 
wage increase. 

My thoughts in respect to the 14 overtime 
rate and the 4% holiday pay are guided by 
the fact that legislation is before the House 
of Commons which will make both of these 
items mandatory in the very near future. I 
am certainly not prepared to recommend 
less than that contemplated by the Parliament 
of Canada. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) J. Brown, 
Member. 


January 12, 1965. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association 


and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion in this matter was appointed on the 27th 
October 1964, and the Chairman of the said 
Board was appointed on the 23rd November 
1964. 

The Board met to hear the parties to the 
dispute on the 11th and 17th December 1964, 
at which time it heard representations and 
submissions made on behalf of the parties. 
The members of the Board met on numerous 
occasions thereafter to consider the material 
before the Board and to attempt to arrive at a 
solution to the dispute which would be satis- 
factory to both parties. The time within which 
the Board might submit its report was ex- 
tended from time to time. 

Appearing on behalf of the employees were 
Messrs. James S. Thompson, David West; and 
appearing on behalf of the employer, Messrs. 
R. A. Mahoney, Jack H. Gardiner and J. R. 
A. Lindsay. 

The major matters on which the parties 
could not agree were: 

1. Term of Agreement 

2. Wage Increase 

3. Vacations 

4. Overtime Rates 

5. Provisions for crew changes 

6. Rates for working on barges and cargo 

and boom chain handling 

7. Provisions re strikes and lockouts 

8. Exclusion from overtime in the case of 

ship layovers 

9. Pay for work on laid up ships 


After carefully considering the matters in 
dispute the Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation now reports and recommends as 
follows: 

1. Term of Agreement—The term of the 
agreement would commence on the Ist 
October 1964, and continue until the 30th 
September 1967. 

2. Wages—All wages provided for in the 
present agreement between the parties shall 
be increased in the following manner: 





On the 1st October, 1964 9 cents per hour 
On the 1st July, 1965 9 cents per hour 
On the Ist April, 1966 9 cents per hour 
On the ist January, 1967 9 cents per hour 
On the Ist June, 1967 7 cents per hour 


3. Annual Vacations—Effective January 
1st, 1965, employees shall be allowed three 
calendar weeks’ vacation for services during 
their sixth year and each succeeding year of 
service shall be allowed vacation pay of 6% 
of gross wages earned during each such year. 


4. Overtime Rates—Provisions in the 
present agreement between the parties in 
regard to overtime rates shall be amended 
to provide for time and one-half for over- 
time. 


5. Provisions for 
Board makes no 
respect to this matter. 


6. Rates for Working on Barges and Cargo 
and Boom Handling—The clauses in the 
present agreement in regard to this work shall 
be amended to provide for payment at the 
rate of time and one-quarter of the regular 
rate of pay. 

7. Strikes and Lockouts—The provisions 
of the present agreement in regard to strikes 
and lockouts shall be continued. 


8. Exclusion from Overtime—The overtime 
provisions in the agreement shall not apply 
and no overtime rates shall be paid for serv- 
ices rendered when a _ vessel resumes its 
voyage after a layover for periods in excess 
of twenty-four hours and broken watches 
have occurred. 


9. Work on laid up ships—Work on laid up 
ships shall be paid for at the rate of $2.40 
per hour. 


Crew. Changes—The 
recommendations in 


Dated at Vancouver, British Columbia, 
this 12th day of January, A.D. 1965. 


(Sednaki JON Moir; 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) N. Cunningham, 
Member. 


During January, the Minister of Labour received the report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with a dispute between the B.C. Towboat Owners’ 
Association, Vancouver, and Local 400 of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 


and General Workers. 


The Board was under the chairmanship of R. J. S. Moir of Vancouver. He was appointed 
by the Minister on the joint recommendation of the other two members of the Board, 
N. G. Cunningham and William Stewart, both of Vancouver, nominees of the Association 


and Brotherhood, respectively. 


The report of the Chairman and Mr. Cunningham constitutes the report of the Board. The 


minority report was made by Mr. Stewart. 


The texts of the majority and minority reports are reproduced here. 
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MINORITY REPORT 


January 13, 1965 


The undersigned, as a member of the Con- 
ciliation Board in the above dispute, find my- 
self in disagreement with my colleagues, Mr. 
Moir and Mr. Cunningham, and herewith 
submit a Minority Report. 


1. That the parties conclude a two-year 
agreement based on a 25% wage increase 
across-the-board; the spread to be 15% in the 
first year of the contract and 10% in the 
second year of the contract. 


2. Overtime to be increased from time 
and one-quarter in the present contract to 
time and one-half in the proposed new con- 
tract. 


3. Annual vacations of three weeks holiday 
to be granted after five (5) years of service. 


4. Wages on ships laid up to be increased 
from the present scale to $2.50 per hour. 

5. I recommend that there be no changes in 
the present agreement wherein it refers to 
crew changes. This was a request by the com- 
panies and I do not see that it bears any 
merit. 

6. Time and one-half to be paid to deck- 
hands working on other than ship work, such 
as boom chains, cargo, etc. 

7. A request was made by the companies 
that ships tied up and where broken watches 
accrue, that no overtime be paid. The union, 
in answering this, pointed out that there is 
no necessity to break up watches, but if it 
should so occur, then overtime must be paid. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sed.) W. Stewart, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Western Manitoba Broadcasters Ltd. 


and 


Association of Radio and Television Employees of Canada 


The Board met with both parties, together 
and apart, on several occasions between the 
15th of December 1964, and the 8th of Janu- 
ary 1965, in the hope of getting them to 
agree to the terms of a collective bargaining 
agreement. Although the union was agreeable 
to sign an agreement on the terms as unani- 
mously agreed to by the Board, the company 
was not prepared to do so. The result is that 
the Board is now placed in the position where 
it must make its report. 


The parties did agree to many matters that 
would, if an agreement was ever drawn, be 
included in such an agreement. The provi- 
sions to which both parties have agreed shall 
be hereinafter called the collective agree- 
ment. 


This report deals only with those mat- 
ters which were in dispute at the outset of 
the hearings and to which the parties could 
not agree. 

1. Chief Photographer. The union claimed 
that the category of Chief Photographer was 
included in the bargaining unit and the com- 
pany claimed it was excluded. 





The Board came to the conclusion that if 
it had the jurisdiction to decide it would hold 
that the Chief Photographer was part of the 
bargaining unit. The Board is doubtful of its 
jurisdiction in this regard and suggests that 
either or both parties should apply to the 
Department of Labour (Canada) for a 
decision. 


2. Hours and Work Week. The company 
was prepared to reduce the work week for 
office workers (including business office staff, 
continuity department, librarian, film editor 
and artist) to five days, Monday to Friday, 
during the months of June, July and August, 
provided that all duties could be handled 
during the remaining shifts without the neces- 
sity for the company to hire additional staff 
and provided that each Saturday morning 
the film editor and one employee from the 
Continuity Department and an employee 
from the business office staff, on a rotation 
basis, would be on duty to handle the switch- 
board and last-minute copy requirements. 


The company insisted that due to the 
nature of the company’s business, the shift 





During January, the Minister of Labour received the unanimous report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established to deal with a dispute between Western Manitoba 
Broadcasters Ltd., Brandon, Man., and the Association of Radio and Television Employees of 


Canada. 


The Board was under the chairmanship of Duncan J. Jessiman, Q.C., of Winnipeg. He was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of a Joint recommendation from the other two 
members, N. S. Bergman of Brandon and L. H. Butterworth of Winnipeg, nominees of the 


company and union, respectively. 
The text of the report is reproduced here. 
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employees, the self-assigned and the super- 
vised assigned employees had to work on a 
40-hour week over a 6-day period. 

The union, on the other hand, proposed a 
5-day week for all employees. 

The Board recommends the following: 


Office Workers—The present practice of 
the company, namely, 354 hours, working a 
54-day week up to December 31, 1965, and 
thereafter the hours to be increased to 374 
hours to be worked in a 5-day week, Monday 
to Friday; two employees, one from the Con- 
tinuity Department and one from the office 
staff, to work Saturday morning. The em- 
ployees in each of these two departments to 
work on Saturday morning on a rotation basis. 


Shift Workers—Commencing 1st of Jan- 
uary 1966, such workers to work on a 
5-day week, providing it is not necessary for 
the company to employ extra personnel over 
and above the present staff to do the work 
and providing no overtime payment shall be 
required to be paid on account of the reduc- 
tion of the work week. 


3. Tardiness Penalties. The company pro- 
posed severe penalties for tardiness of em- 
ployees. It is the Board’s recommendation 
that tardiness is a cause for disciplinary 
action and that a penalty clause of the type 
suggested by the company is unnecessary. 


4. Talent Fees. The union was prepared to 
accept the company’s proposal in respect to 
talent fees provided that the employees re- 
ceiving talent fees get their share of the pro- 
duction costs charged to the customer on 
re-runs. The company wanted the talent fees 
to be paid only once and if the company re- 
ran such advertisement no further fee would 
be payable to the announcer in the way of a 
talent fee. 


The Board recommends that if the company 
does, in fact, make no charge whatsoever for 
production work in respect to advertisements 
that are re-run on viodeo tape that no talent 
fees should be paid for re-runs, but if a 
charge is made for production costs to the 
customer in respect to re-runs the announcer 
should receive his fair proportion of the 
charge made for such production work. 


5. Union Security. The union asked for the 
Rand Formula. The company wanted no 


union security or check-off of any kind 
whatsoever. 


The Board recommends that there be a 
voluntary check-off provided that upon writ- 
ten authorization from an employee that the 
company deduct an amount equivalent to 
union dues and pay the same to the union. 
The employees to have the right to revoke 
such authorization at any time during the last 
two months of the term of the collective bar- 
gaining agreement. 
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6. Stand-by Fees. The Board is of the 
opinion that the company not be compelled 
to pay any amount for the time a person is 
asked to be available in case of an emergency. 


7. The union requested the following 
changes to the collective agreement and the 
Board has dealt with the same as follows: 


(a) Paragraph 5.1 of the collective agree- 
ment. The union requested that the following 
words be inserted in the third line after the 
word “employees”: “provided that such func- 
tions of management are not inconsistent with 
the provisions of this agreement.” 

The Board recommends these words are 
unnecessary and add nothing to the meaning 
of the agreement and that the words need not 
be added to the agreement. 


(b) Paragraph 5.2 of the collective agree- 
ment. The union asks that the words “or 
other serious cause of any nature” in the 
fifth line thereof be deleted and the following 
words, namely, “or other gross misconduct” 
be substituted therefor. 

The Board recommends that these words 
add nothing to the meaning of the agreement 
and that the paragraph not be changed. 


(c) The union asked that the company, 
within 30 days of the event complained of, 
notify each employee in writing on each 
occasion that the company expressed any 
dissatisfaction concerning such employee 
which would be detrimental to the employee’s 
advancement or standing in the company. 

The Board recommends that as the arbitra- 
tion provisions in the collective agreement 
(Article XIV) provided adequate protection 
for the employees in cases of disciplinary 
action that the union request is unnecessary. 


(d) The union asked also that a clause 
be inserted in the collective agreement which 
would provide that the company would give 
proper attention to the elimination of working 
conditions which are a hazard to the health 
and safety of the employees. 

As the union did not prove to the Board 
that there were any such hazards and as the 
clause indicated that hazards were in existence, 
the Board recommends that such clause not 
be inserted in the collective agreement. 


(e) The union wanted the company to pay 
time and a half for employees who work 
overtime while their fellow employees are 
engaged in union activities concerning con- 
tract negotiations with the company. 

The Board recommends an employee work- 
ing in the place of a fellow employee while 
such fellow employee is negotiating a con- 
tract for both their benefit should work at 
straight time. 


(f) The union requested that the following 
words should be added to the end of each job 
specification, namely, “Provided that such 
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assignments shall not result in the lessening of 
the bargaining unit or the normal growth 
thereof.” 

The Board recommends that such a clause 
be inserted in the collective agreement as 
without it the company could make the agree- 
ment ineffective. 


(g) The union requested that a clause be 
inserted in the collective agreement to pre- 
vent the company from combining into one 
classification more than one category. 

The Board recommends that the follow- 
ing words be used, namely: 

“Except as a result of technological ad- 
vancement within the company, the company 
shall not combine into one job or position 
the duties connected with more than one 
category within the bargaining unit except 
with the consent of the union.” 


(h) The union requested that the collective 
agreement provide that the company would 
not sublet out the work provided for by the 
employees in the bargaining unit. 

The Board recognized that if the company 
had the right to sublet out all of the work 
being done by the employees in the bargain- 
ing unit at the sole discretion of the company 
that the company could by such method 
eliminate the union completely. The Board, 
therefore, recommends that the company 
should only sublet out in emergency or tem- 
porary situations or at such other time as may 
be mutually ageed upon by the company 
and the union. The union agreed that it would 
favourably consider a proposal by the com- 
pany whereby the company would sublet the 
janitorial services of the company. 


(i) The union suggested that as the janitor 
and the FM part-time operators were all part 
of the bargaining unit that a wage scale for 
such employees should have been included 
in the wages given by the company to the 
Board. 


The Board recommends that the wages 
paid to such employees should be those wages 
presently being received by such employees 
plus the percentage increase given to all em- 
ployees, namely: 


3% as of December 1, 1964. 
3% as of December 1, 1965. 
2% as of December 1, 1966. 


(j) The union requested that a temporary 
employee enjoy all the benefits of the col- 
lective agreement except seniority. 

The Board recommends that a temporary 
employee enjoy all the benefits of the col- 
lective agreement except (i) seniority, and 
(ii) the right to a grievance if released. 


(k) The union asks also that a minimunt 
credit for work on holidays or days off should 
be equal to a full day’s pay. The Board 
recommends against the union on this request. 

8. Wages. For the purpose of wages for 
present employees the only fair and equitable 
way to treat this matter would be to give an 
increase to all such employees of 3% effec- 
tive as at December 1, 1964, a further 3% 
as at December 1, 1965, and a further 2% 
as at December 1, 1966. 

Over and above such increases the Board 
recommends that some employees be given 
slight increases, the Board having taken into 
account that the company recognized some 
employees were entitled to larger increases 
than others. 

The Board also recommends that the wage 
scales as suggested by the company be 
applicable to all new employees. 

The Board was able to get the company to 
agree to a reasonable increase in the wages 
being paid to the employees in aggregate but 
the Board was not able to convince the Com- 
pany that all the employees in the bargaining 
unit should benefit from an increase in wages. 
The company refused to consider an increase 
for 12 of the 44 employees in the bargaining 
unit, contending that all 12 were earning as 
much as the particular job categories de- 
served. 

On the evidence presented, the Board could 
not agree with the company and, although the 
recommendations made by the Board in 
respect to wages would not result in much 
of an increase in aggregate over what the 
company finally agreed to, the Board is of the 
opinion that the Board’s suggestion of an 
over-all increase of 3%, 3% and 2% plus 
extra benefits for employees that the com- 
pany considered more deserving was a more 
equitable and fair method of dealing with 
wages of the company. The Board in making 
this recommendation recognized that the cost- 
of-living index in the past several years has 
increased on the average by about 2% per 
year. 


This report is respectfully submitted, this 
21st day of January 1965. 


(Sgd.) Duncan J. Jessiman, 
Chairman. 


(Sed.) N.S. Bergman, 
Member. 


(Sed.) L. H. Butterworth, 
Member. 


SS 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


British Columbia Court of Appeal upholds company’s conviction 
for contempt of court. The Supreme Court of British Columbia 
upholds Canada Labour Relations Board’s certification orders 


In British Columbia, the Court of Appeal 
confirmed the conviction of Hankin & Struck 
Furniture Ltd. for contempt of court for dis- 
obeying an injunction order, on the ground of 
the company’s responsibility for the wilful 
acts of its employee even when the employee 
acted contrary to the instructions received and 
in dereliction of his duty. 

In another decision, the British Columbia 
Supreme Court upheld the certification orders 
issued by the Canada Labour Relations 
Board by which three unions were certified, 
each for a separate unit of the employees of 
Vantel Broadcasting Co. Ltd. The Court 
ruled that, in certiorari proceedings, it could 
not review the evidence before the Board with 
a view to determining whether, on _ that 
evidence, the Board came to a wrong con- 
clusion. 


Further, the Court held that, in certifying 
the unions, the Board acted within its exclu- 
sive powers under the J.R.D.J. Act, and that 
the company’s arguments that the Board 
acted in excess of jurisdiction or in denial of 
natural justice or made an error in law could 
not be substantiated. 


British Columbia Court of Appeal... 


. . » upholds firm’s conviction for contempt 
of court for disobeying injunction order. 


The British Columbia Court of Appeal on 
June 19, 1964 dismissed an appeal from the 
order of Mr. Justice Ruttan (L.G., July 1964, 
p. 589) imposing on Hankin & Struck Furni- 
ture Ltd. a fine of $1,000 for contempt of 
court for disobeying an injunction order issued 
by Mr. Justice Munroe. 

The injunction was against three companies, 
their officers and servants, restraining them 
from seeking by intimidation, dismissal, threat 
of dismissal or other means to compel or 
induce any employee to refrain from becom- 
ing or continuing to be a member or officer 
or representative of the Upholsterers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Local 
Noll. 

Mr. Justice Ruttan found Struck, a director 
and the plant superintendent, guilty of con- 
tempt of court for wilfully disobeying the 
court order in disregard of the company 


president’s instructions. He also found the 
company equally guilty of contempt on the 
principle of the company’s responsibility for 
the acts of its employees. 

Struck and the company were fined for 
contempt, each in the amount of $1,000. 
Struck did not appeal the conviction but the 
company did appeal on the following ground. 

On May 13, 1963, having learned of the 


injunction order, Hankin, the company’s 
president’ ~ and” one “of, ‘the. “directorss jand 
Koshman, one of the directors, called to- 


gether Struck, who was one of the directors 
and at the same time the plant superintendent, 
and two assistant foremen and told them 
that . 


| They were to say nothing to any employees 
of any of the defendant companies about joining 
or not joining the plaintiff union or in connection 
with the union’s application to be certified as 
the bargaining agent for any such employees. 
. . . We were not permitted to talk to the em- 
ployees about conditions of employment or union 
affairs or membership. 

Those instructions were repeated on other 
occasions. The trial judge found that Struck 
did attempt to induce employees, contrary to 
the order, and for that conduct he and Hankin 
& Struck Furniture Ltd. were each held to be 
in contempt and were fined. 


The question was whether the company 
wilfully disobeyed the order within O. 42, R. 
31, which reads: 


31. Any judgment or order against a corpora- 
tion wilfully disobeyed may, by leave of the 
Court or a Judge, be enforced by sequestration 
against the corporate property, or by attachment 
against the directors or other officers thereof, or 
by writ of sequestration against their property. 

The company contended that, by reason 
of the instructions of Hankin, the company 
president and one of the directors, the dis- 
obedience of Struck in contravention thereof 
was not wilful disobedience by the company. 

Further, the company contended that its 
intention was to be ascertained from the in- 
structions given by the company’s president 
on May 13, 1963, and hence the breach, 
while wilful on the part of Struck, was not 
wilful on behalf of the company. 

Mr. Justice Sheppard did not accept this 
argument. He took the position that a com- 
pany could act through its servants only, and 





This section, prepared by the Legislation’ Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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a company could not, any more than an 
individual, be held responsible for accidental 
or unintentional disobedience as distinct from 
wilful disobedience. 

Further, in his view, the answer to the 
question whether the company wilfully dis- 
obeyed the court order depended upon 
whether or not Struck, in his conduct, was 
acting within his authority as an officer and 
representative of the company. 

On this point, Mr. Justice Sheppard stated 
that Struck’s position as director may be dis- 
regarded; being a director would merely per- 
mit him to speak through the Board. As plant 
superintendent of the company, he did have 
power to lay off and to take on employees 
and hence to do so contrary to the injunction. 

The instructions of Hankin were not to be 
taken as limiting the authority that Struck 
received from the company; he remained 
superintendent. There was no resolution of 
the directors limiting his authority but merely 
instructions given to the superintendent and 
to the foremen. Under the circumstances, the 
instructions of Hankin were to be regarded 
as orders directing the manner in which the 
authority received from the company should 
be used, rather than as limiting Struck’s 
authority in such a way that his acts in dis- 
regard of them were not the acts of the com- 
pany. When Struck acted contrary to the 
instructions of Hankin, the president, it was a 
dereliction of his duty. 


But wilful acts of a company’s servant in 
dereliction of his duty would not absolve the 
company. In Davis v. Barlow (1911), 18 
W.L.R. 239, it was stated: 

It would make no difference if the disobedience 
were, as is alleged here, in breach of duty; it 
was equally contempt on the part of the com- 
pany. They are responsible for the conduct of 
their officials; and, if they employ officials who 
will violate their rules and disobey an order of 
this Court, they must take the consequences. 

Mr. Justice Norris, in his reasons for judg- 
ment, pointed out that modern authorities 
have established beyond any doubt the 
liability of companies in tort and crime com- 
mitted in the course of intra vires activities. 


The Court, in unanimous decision, dis- 
missed the appeal and upheld the company’s 
conviction for contempt of court. Uphol- 
sterers’ International Union of North America, 
Local 1 v. Hankin & Struck Furniture Ltd. 
and Hankin & Struck Frames Ltd. et al, 
(1964) 5149 Wiaw. R.> Part «1; p33: 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


... upholds Canada Labour Relations Board’s 
orders certifying three unions in one firm 


On June 19, 1964, Mr. Justice Aikins of 
the British Columbia Supreme Court (in 
Chambers) dismissed in certiorari proceedings 
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an application by Vantel Broadcasting Co. 
Ltd. to quash three certification orders affect- 
ing the company’s employees. 

The Court ruled that in certifying three 
unions, each for a separate bargaining unit 
of the company’s employees, the Canada La- 
bour Relations Board acted within its 
exclusive powers as provided by the I.R.D.I. 
Act, and that the company’s allegations that 
the Board exceeded its jurisdiction, acted in 
denial of natural justice and made an error in 
law could not be accepted. 


In June 1961, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board issued three separate certificates by 
which three unions were certified as bargain- 
ing agents for three separate groups of em- 
ployees of Vantel Broadcasting Co. Ltd. 
television station. The three unions certified 
by the Board were International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving 
Picture Machine Operators of the United 
States and Canada (IATSE); Vancouver-New 
Westminster Newspaper Guild, Local 115 
American Newspaper Guild (ANG), and 
National Association of Broadcast Employees 
and Technicians (NABET). Each of the 
certificates defined the unit of employees to 
be represented by the union certified by list- 
ing in detail the classes of employees com- 
prising the unit. 

The company applied by way of certiorari 
to quash the certificates on several grounds, 
which could be summed up as: (1) lack or 
excess of jurisdiction by the Board, (2) 
error of law on the face of the record, and (3) 
breach of the rules of natural justice by the 
Board. 


Mr. Justice Aikins, in his reasons for judg- 
ment, dealt first with the grounds related to 
the Board’s jurisdiction. 


Sections 7 and 8 of the Industrial Rela- 
tion and Disputes Investigation Act are con- 
cerned with the conditions under which appli- 
cations for certification may be made. The 
relevant parts of these sections read: 


S. 7(1) A trade union claiming to have as 
members in good standing a majority of em- 
ployees of one or more employers in a unit that 
is appropriate for collective bargaining may, sub- 
ject to the rules of the Board and in accordance 
with this section, make application to the Board 
to be certified as bargaining agent of the em- 
ployees in the unit. 

S. 8. Where a group of employees of an em- 
ployer belong to a craft or group exercising 
technical skills, by reason of which they are 
distinguishable from the employees as a whole 
and the majority of the group are members of 
one trade union pertaining to such craft or other 
skills, the trade union may apply to the Board 
subject to the provisions of Section 7, and 
is entitled to be certified as the bargaining agent 
of the employees in the group if the group is 
otherwise appropriate as a unit for collective 
bargaining. 
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The powers and duties concerning applica- 
tions for certification are dealt with in Sec- 
tion 9 of the Act, of which the relevant parts 
read: 


S. 9(1) Where a trade union makes applica- 
tion for certification under this Act as bargaining 
agent of employees in a unit, the Board shall 
determine whether the unit in respect of which 
the application is made is appropriate for col- 
lective bargaining and the Board may, before 
certification, if it deems it appropriate to do so, 
include additional employees in, or exclude em- 
ployees from, the unit, and shall take such steps 
as it deems appropriate to determine the wishes 
of the employees in the unit as to the selection 
of a bargaining agent to act on their behalf. 


(2) When, pursuant to an application for 
certification under this Act by a trade union, the 
Board has determined that a unit of employees 
is appropriate for collective bargaining 


(a) if the Board is satisfied that the majority 
of the employees in the unit are members 
in good standing of the trade union, or 


(b) if, as a result of a vote of employees in 
the unit, the Board is satisfied that a 
majority of them have selected the trade 
union to be a bargaining agent on their 
behalf, 


the Board may certify the trade union as the 
bargaining agent of the employees in the 
unit . 


(4) The Board may, for the purposes of deter- 
mining whether the majority of the employees in 
a unit are members in good standing of a trade 
union or whether a majority of them have 
selected a trade union to be their bargaining 
agent, make or cause to be made such examina- 
tion of records or other inquiries as it deems 
necessary, including the holding of such hearings 
or the taking of such votes as it deems expedient, 
and the Board may prescribe the nature of the 
evidence to be furnished to the Board. 


Each of the three unions made a separate 
application in writing to the Board for 
certification. None of the unions applied for 
certification as bargaining agent for all the 
employees of the employer; each application 
was limited to a class of employees described 
in each application. In the opinion of Mr. 
Justice Aikins each application was to be 
considered as having been made pursuant to 
Section 8 of the Act, each applicant claiming 
to represent a craft or group of employees 
distinguishable from the employees as a 
whole, to be dealt with pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Section 7 and 9 of the Act. The 
unions could properly make these applications 
and the Board could properly receive such 
applications, and in this respect there could 
be no question of any lack of jurisdiction. 

Under Section 9 of the Act, the Board is 
charged with the duty of determining 
“whether the unit in respect of which the 
application is made is appropriate for col- 
lective bargaining.” Also, the Board is given 
the additional power, before certification, to 
include additional employees in or exclude 
employees from the unit. Once the Board 
has determined, pursuant to an application for 
certification, that a unit of employees is 
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appropriate for collective bargaining, it may 
certify the trade union as the bargaining agent 
of the employees in the unit. 


Each of the certificates sent by the Board 
to the company ordering the certification con- 
tained the following paragraph: 

And Whereas, following investigation and con- 
sideration of the representations of the interested 
parties, the Board has determined the unit 
described hereunder to be appropriate for col- 
lective bargaining and has satisfied itself that a 
majority of employees of the said employer com- 
prising such unit are members in good standing 
of the applicant trade unions; .. . 


In the opinion of Mr. Justice Aikins, on 
the face of the record, the Board, before 
certifying the unions, did exactly what it was 
required to do by Sections 9(1) and (2) of 
the Act. 


As to the Board’s powers, Section 61(1) 
in part and Section 61(2) read: 
S. 61(1) If in any proceedings before the 


Board a question arises under this Act as to 
whether’... 


(f) a group of employees is a unit appropriate 
for collective bargaining; 


(g) an employee belongs to a craft or group 
exercising technical skills; or 


(h) a person is a member in good standing 
of a trade union; 


the Board shall decide the question and _ its 
decision is final and conclusive for all the pur- 
poses of this Act. 


(2) A decision or order of the Board is final 
and conclusive and not open to question, or 
review, but the Board may, if it considers it 
advisable to do so, reconsider any decision or 
order made by it under this Act, and may vary 
or revoke any decision or order made by it under 
this Act. 


The company claimed that the Board ex- 
ceeded its jurisdiction by challenging the 
correctness of the Board’s decision that the 
three units of employees were appropriate 
for collective bargaining. Counsel for the 
company argued that the Board’s decisions on 
the issue of appropriateness were wrong be- 
cause, on the evidence, the proposed units, 
if approved, would give rise to jurisdictional 
problems; the Board disregarded evidence 
that the proposed units were not appropriate 
to the special character of the business 
operated by the company and, finally, because 
the Board’s decisions certifying the three 
unions were contrary to the evidence estab- 
lishing that to do so would tend to cause 
rather than avoid disputes. 


In Mr. Justice Aikins’ opinion, these con- 
tentions did not go to jurisdiction; they 
amounted to nothing more than assertions 
that the Board, on the evidence before it, 
reached the wrong conclusion. In his opinion, 
it was for the Board to consider and to 
give such weight to as they saw fit regarding 
the question of “appropriateness” of the bar- 
gaining units. 
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In effect, counsel for the company asked 
the Court to review the Board’s decision on 
the evidence before the Board and to reach the 
conclusion that, in assessing the evidence, 
the Board was wrong. This the Court could 
not do, because Sections 9 and 61(1)(f) of 
the Act expressly entrusted to the Board the 
duty of deciding whether or not a unit in 
respect of which an application was made is 
appropriate for collective bargaining. 


In support of this position, Mr. Justice 
Aikins referred to the judgment of Mr. 
Justice Coady in Farrell v. Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board (L.G. 1961, p. 474), who 
stated: 

The question therefore of determining whether 
“an injury has arisen out of or in the course of 
an employment is within the scope of this Part’ 
is one exclusively for the board under Sec. 76(1) 
[of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, R.S.B.C. 
1948, ch. 370] and not open to review upon 
certiorari, unless there was some defect of juris- 
diction based on some excess of, abuse of or 
declining of jurisdiction, or violation of the 
essentials of justice. This Board is, by Sec. 76(1), 
given exclusive jurisdiction to decide the very 
matter which in this case the board did decide. 
So long as it kept within the jurisdiction granted 
it matters not, it seems to me, whether that 
decision was one of law or fact, or of mixed fact 
and law, and whether right or wrong that deci- 
sion is final and not open to attack on certiorari. 


Another ground brought by counsel for 
the company to support the contention of 
excess of jurisdiction alleged: 

That the Board exceeded its jurisdiction in 
taking into account its previous practice and the 
evidence in other cases where three similar 
certificates were issued and in particular in con- 
sidering the certification of three unions as the 
bargaining agents for the employees of Baton 
Aldred Rogers Broadcasting Limited in Agin- 
court, Ontario. 


Mr. Justice Aikins could see no reason 
why the Board should not take into account 
its previous practice and generally draw upon 
its experience in other proceedings, and in 
doing so the Board could not deprive itself 
of jurisdiction to deal with the matter en- 
trusted to it for decision under Sections 9 
and 61 (1) (f) of the Act. 


One of the allegations with regard to 
error of law stated “that the Board erred 
in law in not taking a vote of the employees 
of Vantel to determine whether they would 
prefer to have one union represent them as 
their bargaining representative and, if so, 
which union.” 


In rejecting this allegation, Mr. Justice 
Aikins stated that Section 9(4) of the Act 
gives the Board a discretion to take a vote. 
There is no requirement that the Board must 
direct a vote. Consequently, the failure to 
take a vote did not amount to an error in 
law. 
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Finally, the company attacked the Board’s 
decisions on the ground of a denial of justice. 
Apparently the company alleged that the 
Board breached some rule or rules of natural 
justice and that, for this reason, the Board‘s 
decisions should be set aside. Four out of 
five specific allegations in this respect set 
out by the company were repetitive of the 
grounds already advanced under the allega- 
tions of excess or lack of jurisdiction and of 
error of law. 


These allegations, in the opinion of Mr. 
Justice Aikins, amounted to the claims that 
the decisions of the Board were wrong or 
were concerned with the consequences of the 
Board’s decisions and could not be construed 
that the Board, in reaching its decision, did 
something that was contrary to any rule of 
natural justice, such as failing to give the 
employer an opportunity to be heard, or 
bias on the part of the Board or impropriety 
in the conduct of the hearing. 


One allegation, however, did raise the ques- 
tion of whether the Board conformed to the 
rules of natural justice. This allegation reads: 
“That the award of the Board was a denial 
of justice in that the Board, before the hear- 
ing commenced, defined the three proposed 
units which were certified and thereby pre- 
judged the case before the hearing took 
pices” 

The allegation was based on the fact that 
approximately 15 minutes before the hearing 
before the Canada Labour Relations Board 
started on June 6, 1961, the Secretary of 
the Board handed to the company’s repre- 
sentatives a memorandum setting out 
“proposed” units to be represented by each 
of the three unions that applied for certifica- 
tion. 

Counsel for the company argued that the 
Board must be taken to have pre-judged the 
issues before the hearing and in the absence 
of the parties. There was, therefore, a denial 
of justice, because the essential question of 
whether there should be three separate units 
of employees represented by three unions 
was determined by the Board before the hear- 
ing and without having heard the parties or 
the evidence adduced by the parties. 

In rejecting this argument, Mr. Justice 
Aikins stated that the Board may conduct 
investigations in order to assist it to con- 
clusions on matters which it is empowered to 
decide under Sections 9 and 61(1) of the Act. 
The Board presented to the parties a tentative 
proposal based on the Board’s investigation 
of the applications and the phrase “proposed 
unit” should not be taken at its face value 
and should not be construed as indicating that 
the Board had, in fact, decided the matter be- 
fore the hearing. 
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The examination of the transcript of the 
hearing made it clear that the Board had not 
reached any final decisions before the hearing 
and was quite prepared to hear submissions 
by the employer and the Board did hear such 
submissions. Counsel for the company did 
not, at the opening of the hearing, when the 
Board’s proposed units were discussed, raise 
any objection to what the Board had done. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Aikins, the 
evidence did not show that the issues were 


pre-judged in the absence of the parties. On 
the contrary, the transcript of the proceedings 
before the Board showed that the company 
was afforded a full hearing and every oppor- 
tunity to put its case to the Board. 

The ruling of the Court was that the 
application to quash the certification orders 
must be dismissed. Vantel Broadcasting Co. 
Ltd. v. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians et al, (1964), 
49 W.W.R., Part 1, p. 1. 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Manitoba 
revises 


In Manitoba, new regulations under the 
Construction Safety Act applicable to all types 
of construction work set out more stringent 
requirements for ladders, scaffolding and 
hoisting equipment, and introduced new 
rules governing explosive actuated tools and 
excavation operations. Other new provisions 
are designed to provide for greater safety in 
the operation of machinery and equipment 
in the vicinity of electrical power lines. 

New regulations under the Manitoba 
Operating Engineers and Firemen Act re- 
vised the classification of pressure plants, 
provided for new classes of operators’ certif- 
icates and made corresponding changes in 
the qualifications and duties of operators. 

In Ontario, new regulations under the 
Energy Act provide for five classes of gas 
fitters’ certificates. 

Other new regulations dealt with newly 
designated apprenticeable trades in Alberta 
and British Columbia. 


issues new construction 
licensing requirements for pressure plant 


regulations, and 
operators 


safety 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


In Alberta, the trade of a glassworker was 
added to the list of apprenticeable trades by 
Alta. Reg. 640/64, gazetted December 31. 


Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The Alberta Workmen’s Compensation 
Board has added the industry of installation, 
operation and servicing of closed circuit tele- 
vision channels to Schedule I of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. 


B.C. Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act 


A new regulation under the British Colum- 
bia Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualif- 
ication Act (B.C. Reg. 209/64) added lath- 
ing and sprinkler fitting to the list of desig- 
nated trades. 


MANITOBA CONSTRUCTION SAFETY ACT 


Manitoba has issued new construction 
safety regulations that set out detailed safety 
requirements for all phases of construction 
work. 

Some of the provisions of safety regulations 
issued in 1956 have been incorporated with- 
out change; others have been made more 
stringent, in particular those relating to 
ladders, scaffolding, hoisting equipment and 
excavation work. 

The rules governing the storage and use of 
explosives are also set out in greater detail 
than formerly, and new requirements have 
been added to the rules governing skeleton 
frame buildings. New rules are designed to 
provide for greater safety in the operation 
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of machinery and equipment in the vicinity of 
power lines. 

Other new provisions make it mandatory 
for a prime contractor to appoint a job super- 
intendent, and for subcontractors to appoint a 
person to be responsible for the safety and 
conduct of the workmen. 

The new regulations, which are in six 
parts, were issued under the Construction 
Safety Act and were gazetted as Man. Reg. 
90/64 on November 21. As previously in- 
dicated, they are quite comprehensive, cover- 
ing the construction, maintenance and repair 
of roads, bridges and pipe lines, and excava- 
tion work; as well as the erection, repair and 
demolition of buildings. 
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PART I—GENERAL 


Powers of Inspectors 


To permit adjustment to differing circum- 
stances, the regulations now give the chief 
inspector power, on application in writing by 
an employer, to waive or vary specific require- 
ments of the regulations, provided that ade- 
quate alternative safeguards are taken. As 
before, an inspector may order an employer 
to provide additional safeguards for work- 
men when, in his opinion, it is necessary. 


Responsibilities of Contractors and Others 


It is specified in the Act that an employer 
must take all reasonable and necessary pre- 
cautions to ensure the safety of his employees. 
The regulations require the prime contractor 
on a project on which sub-contractors are 
engaged to appoint a job superintendent. The 
sub-contractor, in turn, must appoint a person 
to be responsible for the safety and conduct 
of workmen subject to his authority, and 
must register the person’s name with the job 
superintendent. 

The job superintendent is to obtain the 
name of that person from the subcontractor, 
if he has‘not been notified by the subcon- 
tractor within 48 hours after work is started 
on the project. 


Protective Equipment 


A new general requirement provides that 
no person may enter a construction area 
where there is danger of head injuries unless 
he is wearing an approved safety hat. Pro- 
tective headgear to be worn near electrical 
lines and equipment must be made of non- 
conducting material and must be of an 
approved type. 

The employer, as previously, is required 
to supply approved respiratory equipment to 
workmen engaged in cutting, drilling or dry 
grinding of stone or similiar work; spray 
painting or similar work; hot rivetting, flame 
cleaning or flame cutting of metals coated 
with a compound containing lead, or other 
ingredients that create toxic fumes when 


heated. Respiratory equipment must also be 
provided whenever the chief inspector con- 
siders it necessary. The workman is now 
specifically required to use such equipment. 

The employer is again required to provide 
each workman engaged in sandblasting or 
similar work with an approved sandblast 
helmet with an attached fresh air tube, and 
the workman must use it. 

Under the authority to regulate the use of 
powder actuated tools, which was specifically 
provided in the 1962 Act, the use of powder 
actuated tools is forbidden unless the design 
is approved by the Construction Safety 
Board; and it is further stipulated that such 
tools must be operated in accordance with the 
manufacturer’s recommendations by a person 
instructed in their safe operation. 


Other Matters 


To protect the public, covered passageways 
must, as before, be erected whenever con- 
struction operations are carried on within 60 
feet of a public sidewalk or walkway. The 
new regulations have introduced some new 
requirements relating to railings, fences and 
lighting. 

A number of other provisions are similar 
to those previously in effect, including require- 
ments relating to first aid, heaters, portable 
power saws, loading of trucks, and notification 
of serious or fatal accidents. 

A new requirement specifies that when the 
motion of vehicles or equipment limits the 
operator’s vision, there must be a person with 
an unobstructed view of the area to guide the 
operator. 

A previous provision, applicable to work- 
men using paint likely to injury any exposed 
part of his body, required the employer to 
supply, and the workman to use, a protective 
oil, grease or cream. This requirement has 
now been extended to places where men are 
working with hot tar, cement dust, calcium, 
salt, or any other material that may be in- 
jurious to the skin. 


PART II—SCAFFOLDING, STAGING, HOISTING AND OTHER EQUIPMENT 


General safety requirements are largely the 
same as before in respect of scaffolding, 
staging, flooring, hoists, derricks, ladders, 
slings, shoring, and mechanical and temporary 
construction equipment; but all such equip- 
ment must now be of a type approved by the 
chief inspector. 

New requirements specify that when a 
guardrail is required it must be not less than 
36 inches or more than 42 inches above the 
floor level of the deck, and must have a mini- 
mum equivalent strength of 2” x 4” placed 
on edge and supported on not more than 
10-foot centres. 
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All scaffolding must now be designed and 
constructed to provide a minimum safety fac- 
tor of 3. Previously it had to be strong enough 
to carry twice the maximum load to which it 
might be subjected. On request of the chief 
inspector, drawings and calculations must be 
submitted verifying that the design meets the 
new requirement. 

Supports or anchors for scaffolding, other 
than suspended or overhead scaffolding, are 
now required to be securely fastened to a 
stable part of the building to prevent move- 
ment of the scaffolding in any direction. 
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Some changes have been made in provi- 
sions relating to staging, platforms and scaf- 
folds that are swung or suspended from over- 
head. A safety factor of 3 is now required in 
connection with the design and construction 
of all thrust-outs, hooks and other apparatus 
supporting such suspended scaffolding. Such 
supports must not project outward more than 
one-quarter of their total length beyond the 
point of vertical support, unless permission 
is granted by the chief inspector. 

Another new provision makes compulsory 
the wearing of an approved safety belt or 
harness and lifeline secured directly to the 
building, if a person is liable to fall more 
than 8 feet from a suspended scaffold. 


Ladders 


Most provisions concerning ladders are 
new; others have been revised. A new provi- 
sion forbids positioning of a ladder so that 
there is excessive sag. Footings must be firm. 

As previously, ladders rising to any deck 
or floor must project at least 3 feet above the 
floor or deck. Now, they must also be secured 
at both ends. If work is done from ladder 
rungs more than 10 feet above the footing, 
mechanical or other means must be used 
to prevent the lower end from slipping. 

Ladders must now be able to bear safely at 
least four times the maximum load to which 
they are likely to be subjected. Rungs or 
steps, as before, must not be more than 12 
inches apart. 

It is now forbidden to use a ladder with 
metal side rails where any danger of electro- 
cution exists due to its contact with power 
lines. 

No ladder may be used that is defective or 
that has a wooden rung or step worn down to 
three-quarters of its original thickness. Lad- 
ders must be inspected frequently and main- 
tained in good condition. 


Material Hoists 


Several amendments have been made in 
provisions concerning elevator-type material 
hoists. One of them requires these hoists to 
be so designed and constructed as to have 
a safety factor of 5, and the hoisting ropes a 
safety factor of 8. On request of the Depart- 
ment, drawings and calculations must be sub- 
mitted verifying that the design of the hoist 
meets these requirements. 

If the hoistway is located on the interior 
of the building or structure, landings must 


have self-closing hoistway gates constructed 
in accordance with prescribed standards. A 
sign must now be posted at each hoistway, 
stating that hoistway gates must be kept 
closed except when the skip is at the staging 
or platform level of the floor being served. 
No person may ride on an elevator-type 
material hoist or skip. 


Load-hoisting Equipment 


Almost all of the provisions respecting 
load-hoisting equipment such as_ cranes, 
hoists and derricks, are new. 

It is now required that the manufacturer’s 
load-rating plates must be permanently 
attached to all load-hoisting equipment, in 
full view of the operator. The load-rating 
plates on booms, cranes and derricks must 
indicate clearly the safe load for maximum, 
minimum and intermediate positions of the 
boom. The load of a crane must not exceed 
the manufacturer’s rating. The maximum 
allowable safe load must be marked on all 
hoisting blocks. 

On request of an officer of the Department 
of Labour, drawings and calculations must 
be submitted verifying that the hoisting 
can safely carry and support the manu- 
facturer’s rated load. 

It is now forbidden to leave unattended a 
crane, hoist, derrick, earth-moving equip- 
ment or excavating machine or any other 
equipment, unless the movable components 
cannot move if failure of mechanical devices 
occurs or the controls are manipulated by 
unauthorized persons. Riding on any hoisting 
apparatus is prohibited unless the chief in- 
spector has given prior approval. 

New signalling requirements provide that, 
unless the operator of load-hoisting equip- 
ment has an unobstructed view, a person must 
be assigned to give him signals for operating 
the equipment, and except in an emergency, 
the operator must not follow the signals of 
any other person. The machine operator 
must ensure that the signaller knows the 
meaning of each signal. 

New requirements prohibit the use of chains 
as slings for hoisting, or the knotting, splicing 
or shortening of chains by using nails or 
bolts. Chains must not be used to carry 
loads or support hoisting equipment, unless 
they are periodically annealed or normalized 
by qualified personnel. An inspector may 
require certification that annealing and 
normalizing has been done. 


PART ITI—EXCAVATIONS 


Most provisions relating to excavation work 
in the new regulations were previously in 
effect. Stricter rules, however, have been 
made with respect to shoring. 

Every trench excavation more than 6 feet 
in depth must be shored, unless the slope of 
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its walls is not less than 45° from the vertical, 
or a trench cage of approved design is used. 
Where an excavation combines both sloped 
and vertical walls, a trench cage extending 
at least 2 feet above the vertical sides of the 
excavation must be used. 
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Shoring must also be provided in every 
open digging excavation (an excavation where 
the depth is not exceeded by any horizontal 
dimension) more than 8 feet deep. 

All shoring and other supports must be 
structurally sound and must be placed in the 
manner specified. 

When shoring is not individually braced, it 
must be held in position by horizontal 


stringers placed at vertical intervals not ex- 
ceeding 4 feet (previously 5 feet), unless the 
chief inspector approves another arrange- 
ment. 

A new provision requires that in every 
trench more than 6 feet deep there must be 
ladders or other approved means of egress not 
more than 25 feet from any workman. These 
ladders must project at least 3 feet above 
the upper level that they serve. 


PART IV—ERECTION OF SKELETON FRAME BUILDINGS 
AND CONSTRUCTION OF BRIDGES 


The previous provisions relating to the 
erection of skeleton frame buildings and con- 
struction of bridges have been replaced by 
more specific requirements. 


A permanent or temporary floor of solid 
construction, with no openings except those 
required for erection work, must now be pro- 
vided where a skeleton frame building is 
being erected and persons other than those 
engaged in the erection of the skeleton frame 
work or pass below this area. 


A temporary floor must be made of 
structurally sound planks at least two inches 
thick. The planks must form a solid floor that 
will prevent tools or other objects from fall- 
ing between them, be so placed that the 
weight of a worker cannot tip them, and be 
securely fastened to the frame of the build- 
ing. 

A Safety railing or other suitable protection 
must be provided at all openings in temporary 
or permanent floors through which a person 


may fall. Stairways must have handrails and 
safety railings around the opening. 

In order to ensure that temporary flooring 
is not overloaded by material or equipment, 
including cranes and hoists, it must first be 
established that the flooring and supports are 
adequate to carry the load. Measures must be 
taken to prevent material stored on temporary 
flooring from falling off the edge. 

When work is being carried on near or 
over open water, a boat or skiff of an 
approved type must be kept accessible. Such 
a boat must be equipped with at least four 
approved life preservers with ropes attached, 
and must be motor driven if the chief 
inspector so decides. 

If construction work is being done over 
ravines, fast moving water, shallow water, 
ice, or under other hazardous conditions, the 
chief inspector may require that an adequate 
safety net be placed below the structure, or 
that the erectors be provided with life 
preservers. 


PART V—EXPLOSIVES 


The provisions respecting the storage, trans- 
portation and use of explosives have been 
expanded to set out the standards in detail. 

The regulations now require explosives 
to be stored in separate magazines, con- 
structed and maintained in accordance with 
specified standards. 

Such magazines must be kept locked and 
have two keys, one kept by the blaster, and 
the other by the project superintendent. 

A list of explosives must be kept on the 
interior wall of every magazine, showing 
the amount and date of the arrival and use of 
explosives. 

When explosives are transported they must 
be conveyed in wooden boxes. If detonators 
or electric detonators and other explosives 
are transported in the same vehicle, there 
must be a wooden partition not less than 6 
inches thick separating the detonators from 
the other explosives. 

Every vehicle transporting explosives must 
be in good mechanical condition and have, 
at its front and rear, a sign “DANGER— 
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EXPLOSIVES” in red letters not less than 
6 inches high on a black or white background. 
It must also carry an approved-type fire ex- 
tinguisher capable of dealing with gas or oil 
fires. 

Certain responsibilities of the blaster are 
specifically set out. As previously, the blaster 
is responsible for ensuring that specified 
signals are given before blasting, in order 
to clear all persons from the blasting area. 
The blaster is now also specifically required 
to ensure that sentries are placed on all roads 
leading to the blasting area and, if necessary, 
to have additional sentries posted. 

After blasting, the blaster must inspect the 
site to make certain that it is safe for work- 
men to return to it and, as before, he must 
not permit any workman to return to it before 
it is safe. 

If misfiring occurs, a wooden marker must 
be inserted in the blasting hole, and the un- 
exploded charge may not be removed. Mis- 
fired charges must be reblasted, with the 
blaster being responsible for directing the 
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angle and depth of any additional holes 
required. Such holes must be at least 2 feet 
from the misfired charges. 


Prescribed danger signs must be posted on 
all roads leading to the blasting area. 


PART VI—OPERATION OF MACHINERY OR EQUIPMENT NEAR ELECTRICAL 
POWER LINES 


A completely new section governing the 
operation of machinery or equipment near 
electrical power lines has been introduced. 

As a general rule, no one may operate or 
permit the operation of a mobile crane, 
drilling machine, excavation machine, or 
similar equipment where any part of it may 
come within 10 feet of an electrical trans- 
mission or distribution system, unless the 
following precautions are taken. 

The local power utility must be notified of 
the intention to work in the vicinity of their 
electrical system and written confirmation 


must have been received from the utility that, 
during the time the work is being done, pre- 
cautionary measures prescribed in the regula- 
tions will be taken. 

When the contractor does not have written 
confirmation from the utility that the pre- 
scribed precautions will be taken, the con- 
tractor or subcontractor must assign a signal- 
man, who is required to prohibit entry into 
the work area of any person not engaged in 
the work, and to warn the operator of the 
equipment of danger of contact with electrical 
lines. 





Manitoba Operating Engineers and Firemen 
Act 


In Manitoba, new regulations under the 
Manitoba Operating Engineers and Firemen 
Act dealing with certification, the duties of 
Operating engineers and firemen and _ the 
classification of plants were gazetted as Man. 
Reg. 102/64 on January 2. 

The new regulations resulted from a 1963 
amendment to the Act that was designed 
to make licensing requirements more realistic 
while keeping them consistent with the basic 
consideration of maximum safety. Proclaimed 
in force on October 15, 1964, the amending 
Act provided for new certificates for com- 
pressor plant and refrigeration plant opera- 
tors, and relaxed other licensing requirements 
to permit air compressing machines and re- 
frigeration machines to be operated without 
a licensed person’s being in constant attend- 
ance, and to eliminate the need to have a 
licensed person to supervise the operation of 
certain portable compressor plants. 

In line with these amendments, the new 
regulations have revised the classification of 
plants and have made corresponding changes 
in the classification of certificates and in the 
duties of operators. 

The new regulations provide for nine 
classes of pressure plants, instead of seven. 
They are: first, second, third, fourth and fifth 
class, firemen class, refrigeration plant class, 
pressure plant Class “A” and pressure plant 
Class “B”. In this classification, the same two 
factors have again been taken into account, 
namely (1) whether a plant is a high pres- 
sure or low pressure plant—that is, whether 
or not it is operated at a pressure of 15 
pounds or more per square inch, and (2) the 
horsepower it is capable of developing. 

A high pressure plant that develops 750 
horsepower or more is now classified as first 
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class; one that develops 300, but less than 
750 horsepower, is classified as second class; 
and one that develops 100, but less than 
300 horsepower, as third class. 

A high pressure plant that develops 25, 
but less than 100 horsepower; or a low pres- 
sure heating plant capable of developing more 
than 200 horsepower; is now classified as a 
fourth class plant. A high pressure steam 
plant that develops 5, but less than 25 horse- 
power, is classified as fifth class. 

A low pressure heating plant that develops 
not more than 200 horsepower is classified 
as fireman class. 

A refrigeration plant used for compressing 
any refrigerant, when the horsepower does 
not exceed 500 and the safety valves are set 
to relieve at a pressure of more than 15 p.s.i., 
is classified as a refrigeration plant class. The 
only exceptions are factory-assembled single 
unit refrigeration systems when the individual 
rating does not exceed 100 horsepower, and 
that use a  non-inflammable, non-toxic 
refrigerant. 

A pressure plant of 500 horsepower or 
more, other than a refrigeration plant, is 
classified as a pressure plant Class “A” and 
one of less than 500 horsepower as a pressure 
plant Class “B”. 

As indicated above, the classification of 
operators’ certificates has also been revised 
to correspond with the changes in the classi- 
fication of plants. There are now five classes 
of operating engineers’ certificates (first, 
second, third, fourth and fifth class), a fire- 
man’s certificate, a refrigeration class certif- 
icate, and two classes of pressure plant 
certificates (Class A and Class B). 

To qualify for certificates, applicants must 
pass the prescribed examinations. With the 
approval of the Minister of Labour, the 
Board of Examiners may, however, waive 
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this requirement in the case of an engineer 
who holds a certificate of qualification as an 
engineer from the Government of Canada, 
another province or other recognized licens- 
ing authority. 

An applicant for an examination must be 
more than 18 years of age and must have the 
prescribed experience qualifications. The 
regulations further provide that his experience 
must have been acquired not more than 10 
years before the date of his application, or 
within such longer period as may be approved 
by the Board. If an applicant has completed 
acceptable study courses, the Board may 
reduce the practical experience requirements. 
The time credit may not, however, exceed one 
year for first or second class certificates, and 
six months for all other classifications of 
certificates. 


An applicant for examination for a first, 
second or third class certificate must submit 
with his application his “Operating Engineers’ 
Record of Practical Experience” on the pre- 
scribed form. The record book must be com- 
pleted by the chief engineer or employer 
and must contain a complete record of the 
applicant’s experience to the date of applica- 
tion. It must also show entries not less fre- 
quently than once every 12 months and also 
when the engineer terminates his employ- 
ment. Record books are to be issued by the 
Department of Labour to engineer employees 
at a cost of 25 cents per copy. 


Applicants for other classes of certificates 
must submit references from employers, or 
such other proof of qualifications as may be 
required by the Board. 


Normally, applicants will be required to 
pass written tests prescribed by the Board, 
but in special circumstances an applicant for 
a fourth or fifth class operating engineer’s 
certificate, a fireman’s certificate or a pressure 
plant Class “B” certificate may be examined 
orally by a person designated by the Board. 
Persons trying for a first, second or third 
class certificate must obtain a passing mark 
on electrical questions. 


A person holding a first class operating 
engineers’ certificate may act as chief 
engineer or a shift engineer in any plant. A 
person who has a second class operating 
engineers’ certificate may act as chief engineer 
of a steam or refrigeration plant of less than 
750 horsepower or of any pressure plant not 
including a refrigeration plant, or as shift 
engineer of any plant. The limitations on the 
other seven classes of certificates are also 
specified. 

A first, second, third or fourth class plant, 
or a pressure plant Class “A”, must be 
operated under the supervision of a chief 
engineer who holds a certificate of a class not 
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lower than that of the plant that he is super- 
vising. 

During each shift, every class of plant must 
be under the supervision of a shift engineer 
who holds a certificate not more than one 
class lower than that required to be held by 
the chief engineer of the plant. 

If the chief inspector thinks that a steam 
plant or a pressure plant or a combined plant 
is so divided that two or more divisions each 
require the supervision of an engineer, an 
engineer of the proper classification must be 
placed in charge of each division, and at 
least one chief engineer must be appointed to 
supervise the work of the other engineers. 

The regulations set out the conditions under 
which certain plants may be left temporarily 
unattended. The person in immediate charge 
of a first, second or third class plant may 
leave the plant for a period of up to one 
hour, provided that he does not leave the 
property and that if a person holding a 
certificate of a class not more than one class 
lower than that required to be held by the 
shift engineer of the plant is left in charge. 

If the prescribed precautions are taken, a 
“suarded” second class plant—that is, one 
equipped with approved automatic safety 
controls—may be left unattended for a period 
of up to 30 minutes. If the same conditions 
are met, the person in charge of a guarded 
third, fourth or fifth class plant may leave 
the plant for a period of up to one hour. 

The chief engineer must send an immediate 
report to the chief inspector if there is any 
accident, explosion or extensive damage to a 
boiler or pressure vessel in his plant, and he 
may not make any repairs until he has ob- 
tained the necessary approval. 

The regulations also set out the course of 
action to be followed by the person in im- 
mediate charge of a plant if an unsafe con- 
dition arises. In the event of an emergency, 
he must take remedial action at once, and 
must immediately report the situation to the 
chief engineer or his immediate superior. The 
cause of the unsafe condition and the remedial 
action taken must also be recorded in the 
operator’s log book. 

The chief inspector is now empowered to 
suspend a certificate for up to 30 days. Among 
other reasons, he may suspend an operator’s 
certificate if the latter fails to correct and 
report an unsafe condition in a plant, or 
knowingly creates a hazard. A certificate 
may also be suspended if an operator takes 
charge of a plant when he is not capable 
of operating it safely, or if he violates a pro- 
vision of the Act or regulations. 

If the Board of Examiners recommends 
that a certificate be cancelled or suspended 
for an indefinite period, the certificate may 
not be reinstated unless the Minister is satis- 
fied that the disability no longer exists. 
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Ontario Energy Act 


Regulations under the revised Energy Act 
were gazetted on December 26 and January 
2, and will go into force when the new Act 
is proclaimed. 


As before, the Act stipulates that no per- 
son may install, repair, service or remove 
any appliance using gas or fuel oil as fuel 
unless the work is done under the super- 
vision of registered gas fitter. 

The new Regulations governing the trans- 
mission and distribution of gas and oil (O. 
Reg. 325/64) provide for five classes of gas 
fitters instead of three. These are: gas fitter, 
maintenance gas fitter, service gas fitter, 
liquefied petroleum gas fitter—Class I, and 
liquefied petroleum gas fitter—Class II. 


A person who holds a gas fitter’s certificate 
may install, repair, service or remove any 
type of natural or manufactured gas appli- 
ance. If a person is registered as a main- 
tenance gas fitter, he may work only on gas 
appliances installed in a commercial or in- 
dustrial building of his employer. A person 
who is registered as a service gas fitter may 
repair and service gas appliances. 

A person with a liquefied petroleum gas 
fitter’s certificate, Class I, may install, repair, 
service Or remove any type of liquefied 
petroleum gas appliance. The holder of a 
liquefied petroleum gas fitter’s certificate, Class 
II, may work only on liquefied petroleum gas 


appliances labelled to specifications approved 
by the Minister of Energy and Resources 
Management: (i) for use with liquefied 
petroleum gas only in its vapour state, and 
(ii) for an input not in excess of 75,000 
British thermal units per hour. 

As before, a drilling safety code is appended 
to the regulations governing exploration, 
drilling and production (O. Reg. 326/64). A 
new feature is that the owner of a machine 
for boring or drilling wells is now solely 
responsible for enforcement of the code. 
Previously, the operator was equally respon- 
sible with the owner for seeing that the safety 
rules were observed. Another new provision 
makes it mandatory for the owner to provide 
a medical kit at the machine and to keep it 
stocked. 


Two codes of standards made by the 
Canadian Standards Association are again 
adopted, subject to the changes indicated. 
Sections 1 and 2 of the Installation Code for 
Gas Burning Appliances and Equipment 
(CSA B-149-1962) were made applicable to 
appliances using natural or manufactured gas 
by O. Reg. 333/64, and Section 3 of the 
same code was adopted as a standard for 
liquefield petroleum gas appliances by O. 
Reg. 336/64. 

The Installation Code for Oil Burning 
Equipment (CSA B-139-1962) was adopted 
as a standard for oil burning equipment by 
OP Re 345704. 


Michigan Becomes 32nd State with Effective Minimum Wage Law 


Michigan was the only state in the United 
States to introduce new minimum wage laws 
in 1964, reports the U.S. Department of 
Labor. 


Thus Michigan became the 32nd jurisdic- 
tion in the U.S. with effective minimum wage 
laws; four other states have such laws on 
their statute books; but they are inoperative 
at present. 


Of the states with such laws, 20 have a 
statutory minimum wage, and 17 of the 20 
cover men as well as women. 


Three states amended their existing laws 
during 1964. Automatic increases in mini- 
mum rates approved in earlier years took 
effect in seven other states. 


There are now six states with statutory 
rates of $1.25 or more in effect, and seven 
with rates of $1.00 or $1.15. California wage 
orders, which came into effect in 1964, set 
a minimum wage of $1.30 an hour for most 
occupations. 
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The new Michigan statute, which applies 
to men and women, set a minimum wage rate 
of $1.00 at January 1, 1965, to be increased 
in two steps to $1.25 by January 1, 1967. It 
applies to employers of four or more em- 
ployees between 18 and 65 years of age, with 
no exemptions except persons subject to the 
Federal Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The law provides, however, that “no 
employer shall employ for more than 13 
weeks in any four consecutive three-month 
periods any employee at a rate less than 
prescribed.” As a result of this clause, many 
seasonal agricultural workers will not benefit 
by the act’s provisions. 

New York tried again in 1964 to establish 
by law a minimum wage rate for employment 
in the city itself of $1.50 an hour, a higher 
rate than the state law requires in other parts 
of New York state. The new law was im- 
mediately challenged and was declared un- 
constitutional by the courts, as was a similar 
law passed in 1962. An appeal is pending. 
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NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Monthly Report of Placement Operations 
of the National Employment Service 


Total of placements in January is largest for that month since 
1945 and was 6.1 per cent higher than total for January 1964, 
12.9 per cent above average of previous five January totals 


Placements reported by local offices of the 
National Employment Service during January 
numbered 77,900. The total was the largest 
for this month since 1945, and was 6.1 per 
cent higher than the total in the same month 
last year, and 12.9 per cent above the average 
for January during the previous five years. 

Regional distribution of January placements 
and percentage change from January 1964 
were: 


Atlantic 5,300 — 6.9 
Quebec 25,600 + 6.0 
Ontario 25,600 + 2.1 
Prairie 12,700 + 4.0 
Pacific 8,800 +37.5 
CANADA 77,900* + 6.1 


Regular placements (those in employment 
with an expected duration of more than six 
working days) numbered 55,700, an increase 
of 4.2 per cent from the January 1964 total. 
Such placements accounted for 71.5 per cent 
of all placements made during the month, 
compared with 72.8 per cent in January the 
previous year. 

This was a change in the pattern of recent 
months and reflected a substantial increase in 
the number of casual placements, particularly 
in the Pacific Region, where unusual weather 
conditions resulted in heavy demands for 
casual workers to assist in snow removal. 

Regional distribution of male and female 
placements in January was: 


Male Female 
Atlantic 3,700 1,600 
Quebec 18,800 6,800 
Ontario 16,700 8,900 
Prairie 8,400 4,300 
Pacific 6,300 2,500 
CANADA 54,000* 23,900* 





*Imbalance is due to rounding. 


Regional distribution of transfers-out and 
percentage change from January 1964 were: 


Atlantic 200 — 3.1 
Quebec 900 — 2.6 
Ontario 1,000 —16.6 
Prairie 300 —22.1 
Pacific 300 + 3.1 
CANADA 2,700* —10.3 


Male Placements 


Male placements amounted to 54,000, a 
figure 10.1 per cent higher than in January 
1964. Except for the Atlantic Region, all 
regions showed an increase over the corre- 
sponding month in 1964; a large proportion 
of the rise was in the Quebec and Pacific 
Regions. 

Placements of women numbered 23,900, 
a decrease of 2.1 per cent from January of 
last year. The Quebec, Ontario and Prairie 
Regions shared in this decrease. The Atlantic 
and Pacific Regions recorded small increases. 

In January, 2,700 placements required the 
movement of workers from one area to an- 
other. This was 300 fewer than in January 
last year; 200 of the decrease was reported 
by the Ontario Region. With the exception of 
the Pacific Region, however, all regions 
recorded fewer ‘“transfers-out” this year. 


Vacancies 


Employers notified NES local offices of 
99,600 job vacancies during January, an in- 
crease of 3.0 per cent from the number in 
January 1964 and 16.8 per cent above the 
January average for the last five years. 

Of the vacancies, 65,200 were for male 
workers, an increase of 5.3 per cent over the 
number of male vacancies in the same month 
last year. Female job vacancies showed a 
slight decrease of 1.2 per cent from the Jan- 
uary 1964 total, although the total was 6.5 per 
cent above the average for the last five years. 


TS 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of | 
the Unemployment Insurance Ac 


End-of-December total of claimants was higher than at end of 
previous month but lower by 54,000 than total a year earlier 


December figures include 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit numbered 478,200 on December 31, a 
total up from 274,500 on November 30 but 
approximately 54,000 down from the 532,300 
recorded on December 31, 1963. 

The December figures included 407,100 
regular and 71,100 seasonal benefit claimants, 
compared with 451,400 and 80,900 one year 
earlier. On November 30, the claimant count 
included 3,000 on seasonal benefit. 

Males comprised 80 per cent of persons on 
claim for one to four weeks, and less than 
two-thirds of those on continuous claim five 
weeks or longer. This reflects the heavier 
impact of seasonal influences on the employ- 
ment of men. Men accounted for 75 per cent 
of the December 31 total of claimants, how- 
ever, compared with 78 per cent one year 
earlier. This trend has been in evidence dur- 
ing most of 1964. 

Initial and Renewal Claims 


A total of 316,400 initial and renewal claims 
were filed during December, an increase of 
147,400 from 169,000 claims in November, 
but a decrease of 29,000 from the December 
1963 total. The November-to-December in- 
crease was slightly lower than the one the 
previous year, when the increase was 155,900. 

About 90 per cent of the claims filed in 
December were new cases of unemployment. 

Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries during December was estimated at 
236,900, compared with 150,500 in Novem- 
ber and 293,800 in December 1963. 

Benefit payments totalled $24,500,000 
during December, compared with $14,600,000 
during November and $29,400,000 in Decem- 
ber 1963. 

The average weekly payment was $24.62 in 
December, $24.33 in November and $24.99 
in December 1963. 


Provincial Data 


The claimant count at December 31 was 
lower than at the same date the year before 
in all provinces except New Brunswick, where 
there was a small increase. The November- 
to-December percentage increases were higher 





71,100 seasonal benefit claimants 


in the Atlantic Provinces, particularly in New- 
foundland and Prince Edward Island, than 
elsewhere. This is partly because seasonal 
benefit claimants are relatively more 
numerous in that area, accounting for more 
than 25 per cent of the December 31 claim- 
ants, compared with 15 per cent at the 
national level. 
Insurance Registrations 

On December 30, insurance books or con. 
tribution cards had been issued to 4,969,614 
employees who had made contributions to the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund since April 
1, 1964. 

On the same date, registered employers 
numbered 340,666, a decrease of 475 since 
November 30. 

Enforcement Statistics 

During December, 8,487 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 5,819 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions, and 357 
were miscellaneous investigations. The re- 
maining 2,311 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions began in 186 cases,* 81 
against employers and 105 against claimants. 

Punitive disqualifications as a result of false 
statements or misrepresentations by claimants 
numbered 712.* 

Unemployment Insurance Fund 

Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in December totalled $30,- 
451,708.80, compared with $33,298,238.84 
in November and $31,750,618.75 in Decem- 
ber 1963. 

Benefits paid in December totalled $24,497,- 
809.40, compared with $14,646,798.42 in 
November and $29,360,515.60 in December 
1963. 

The balance of the Fund on December 31 
was $81,356,310.64. On November 30 there 
was a balance of $75,402,411.24; on Decem- 
ber 31, 1963, a balance of $58,524,439.25. 





* These do not necessarily relate to the inves- 
tigations conducted during this period. 


A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in the “live file’ at the local office as 
soon as the claim is made. As a result, the court of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total job applicants.” 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 2426, October 16, 1964 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claimant 
filed an initial application for benefit on Octo- 
ber 21, 1963. He had worked as a machine 
operator with a fire brick company from 1950 
to October 18, 1963, inclusive. His rate of pay 
was $110 a week. 


On the information at that time, the insur- 
ance officer disqualified the claimant under 
section 60(1) of the Act, in that he had lost 
his employment due to industrial misconduct. 
The claimant had stated that he had been 
“dismissed for union activities” and the em- 
ployer had declared that he had been “dis- 
missed for failure to follow instructions re- 
garding formula weights and mixing times,” 
that he had been warned and that he had 
“admitted failure in signed statement to the 
company.” 


The claimant appealed. On February 25, 
1964, a board of referees reversed the insur- 
ance officer’s decision and allowed the claim. 
The board’s conclusion reads: 

From all the evidence, it could be taken that 
misconduct existed. The difficulty, however, is 
that the company was lax in acting on the in- 
formation that they had or even in confronting 
the parties with it, until a matter of certification 
of a union got into the picture. It would seem to 
the board that the union activity of both of 
these claimants was the catalyst which made up 
the company’s mind to dismiss these claimants 
rather than let matters continue as they had been 
doing. For this reason, we must give the bene- 
fit of any doubt to the claimants. 


On March 2, 1964, the local office wrote to 
the claimant and said: “We understand that 
you have been awarded a sum of $500 by the 
board of arbitration. In the matter of pay- 
ment of benefits, it is necessary that we be 
made aware of the reason for such an 
SWALG ceiscen. 


The claimant replied on March 9, 1964, 
as follows: 

Please find enclosed a copy of the settlement 
which was made at the Ont. Relations Board on 
Dec. 30, 1963. I would like to make it under- 
stood that this money that I received was not 
for wages or severance pay, but for damages 
that were caused to my good name. I was fired 
by the company after 14 years of service, who 
falsely charged me with cheating. Being wrongly 
discharged will be held against my clean 
record. 


The document referred to in the claimant’s 
letter reads: 
MINUTES OF SETTLEMENT 


Without admitting any liability whatsoever, and 
in consideration of the covenants herein, the 
parties hereto agree as follows: 
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1. The complaint with respect to the dismissal 
of [the claimant] under section 65 of The Rela- 
tions Act shall be and is hereby withdrawn by 
the complainant. 


2. The respondent shall pay $500.00 to [the 
claimant] forthwith. 


bene Se [the claimant] hereby releases the 
respondent of all claims, actions and causes of 
action arising out of [his] dismissal by the 
respondent. 


In view of the principles and jurisprudence 
established in the Umpire’s decision CUB 
2076 (L.G. 1963, p. 70), the insurance officer 
considered that the money received, viz. $500, 
was earnings under Regulation 172 and as the 
claimant had stated that his weekly wage was 
$110, he allocated it in accordance with the 
provisions of subsection (5) of Regulation 
173. The insurance officer wrote to the claim- 
ant on March 13, 1964, as follows: 

Your claim for benefit has been examined. 
However, on the information which has been 


presented, your earnings are determined to be as 
follows: 


Week commencing 20 October 1963 $110.00 
Week commencing 27 October 1963 $110.00 
Week commencing 3 November 1963 $110.00 
Week commencing 10 November 1963 $110.00 
Week commencing 17 November 1963 $ 60.00 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees because “the money I received was 
for damages, and not for wages or severance 
pay sor past or futuresearnings,.... 7 


The majority decision of the board of 
referees, which heard the case on April 13, 
reads: 

The majority of the board agree that the pay- 
ment of $500 for the settlement of a grievance 
and as such as set out in section 173(8) and 
would have to be determined as earnings and, 
therefore, disallow the appeal. The claimant’s 
appeal is dismissed and the adjudication of the 
insurance officer upheld. 


The dissenting member of the board of 
referees said: 

This award cannot be classified as earnings 
under Regulation 172... 1 am of the opinion 
that while the company did not pay the severance 
pay voluntarily but were forced into doing so 
by action instituted by the complainant, never- 
theless this amounts to severance pay under the 
Act. 


The claimant appealed to the Umpire from 
the majority decision of the board of referees 
on the ground that the board had erred in 
its interpretation of the Act. The claimant 
requested an oral hearing. 

In a statement of observations dated June 
10, 1964, for consideration by the Umpire, 
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the Chief of the Adjudication Division of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission said: 


The evidence shows that the money in question 
is a payment covered by Regulation 172(1)(b), 
since the payment arose out of the claimant’s 
contract of employment. This is evident in that 
such payment was made in settlement of a griev- 
ance arising out of his separation from employ- 
ment. This payment is therefore earnings unless 
provided for by the exceptions in Regulation 
T7223. 

The only applicable exception, if there be any, 
would be in Regulation 172(2)(f). However, the 
payment was clearly not a bonus or a gratuity, 
since the evidence shows that the employer was 
under obligation to pay by reason of the settle- 
ment arranged through the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Board. It is further submitted that it was 
not a severance or retirement payment. These 
latter payments are generally used to refer to 
certain specific payments made in accordance 
with a labour agreement or an_ established 
practice of an employer, rather than to a payment 
agreed upon in a particular case to effect settle- 
ment of a grievance. 

On the other hand, the exception in Regula- 
tion 172(2)(£) does not comprise all payments 
made by reason of the termination of the claim- 
ant’s contract of service. The only payments 
excepted from the definition of earnings by this 
subsection are those specifically mentioned there- 
in. The intention of Regulation 172 in this 
respect is made evident from the fact that 
provision is made by Regulation 173 for the 
allocation of other types of termination or separa- 
tion payments, particularly by subsections (4), 
(5S) and (8) of Regulation 173. With respect to 
subsections (4) and (5), some pertinent types 
of payments are “wages in lieu of notice” and 
“other monies received at the occasion of 
separation.” It is submitted that the latter 
category could apply to the circumstances of this 
case. However, subsection (8) of the same 
Regulation deals with “retroactive payments of 
wages Or monies in lieu of wages awarded to a 
dismissed employee whether he is reinstated or 
not” and is also pertinent to this type of pay- 
ment. 

In CUB 1982, which dealt with a payment of 
wages in lieu of notice, such monies arose out of 
the claimant’s contract of employment in accord- 
ance with Regulation 172(1)(b) and were deter- 
mined as earnings since the allocation is 
specifically provided for in Regulation 173 (4), 
so that they are not included in the terms 
“severance pay or retirement payments” in the 
exception provided by Regulation 172(2)(f). 
Similiarly, in CUB 1933 concerning a question 
of payments in lieu of retirement leave credits, 
such monies were not included in the exception 
provided by Regulation 172(2(f) but came under 
Regulation 173(4), as specifically mentioned 
therein, and were properly allocated in accordance 
with the provisions of Regulation 19335 

It was held in CUB 2076 that a payment in 
settlement of a claim for wrongful dismissal and 
in consideration of years of service did not 
come under the exceptions in Regulation 172(2) 
and was earnings under Regulation 172(1) and 
allocated under Regulation 173(4) for “other 
monies received at the occasion of separation.” 
In that decision the Umpire, referring to “retro- 
active payments of wages or monies in lieu of 
wages awarded to a dismissed employee” in 
Regulation. 173(8), said as an example that once 
a retroactive payment of that kind is deter- 
mined as earnings under Regulation 721)» 
and is not excepted by Regulation 172(2), then 
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such payment should be allocated in accordance 
with Regulation 173(8). 

In the present case it is submitted that the 
evidence supports the view that the payment made 
by this employer to the claimant was payment 
of monies in lieu of wages awarded to a dis- 
missed employee (Regulation 173(8)), and in 
the absence of definite information as to the 
period for which the payment was awarded it 
seems logical to allocate it in the manner pro- 
vided by Regulation 173(5)(b). 

The majority decision of the board of referees, 
after assessing the evidence and hearing the 
claimant’s union representatives, came to the 
conclusion that the payment of $500 made by 
the employer was properly determined as earnings 
for benefit purposes .... 


The oral hearing before the Umpire was 
held on September 23, 1964. The claimant, 
who was present, was represented by Mr. H. 
Weisbach, of the Ontario Federation of 
Labour (CLC), and the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission by Mr. P. Bozowsky, 
one of its solicitors. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The 
award of the Ontario Labour Relations Board 
makes it clear that the sum of $500 which 
was paid to the claimant was an income 
arising out of his contract of employment. 
In fact, it is stated in that award that, in con- 
sideration of the payment of the aforemen- 
tioned money by his previous employer, the 
claimant released him of all claims, actions 
and causes of action arising out of his dis- 
missal. 

According to the jurisprudence established 
by the Umpire in decision CUB 2076, money 
paid by an employer to his employee as 
settlement of a claim for wrongful dismissal 
is in the nature of an income arising out of 
his services or of his contract of employment 
and, therefore, constitutes earnings within the 
meaning of subsection (1) of Regulation 172. 

As the record shows that the money paid 
to the instant claim was as a settlement of his 
claim for wrongful dismissal, I see no reason 
to disturb the decision of the board of 
referees. 

I consequently decide to dismiss the claim- 
ant’s appeal. 


Decision CUB 2437, October 30, 1964 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claimant 
filed an initial application for benefit on June 
18, 1964, and stated that she had worked as 
a secretary at a wage of $325.00 a month 
from February 1963 to May 29, 1964, in- 
clusive. Her reasons for separation read: 

I left voluntarily because the Co. moved from 
Toronto to Rexdale, Ontario. I was called into 
the office by the Office Manager before the move 
and he told me that the plant was 14 miles from 
the nearest bus route and I would have difficulty 
getting there without private transportation. He 
knew that I had not private transport and he 
advised me to leave. I had no prospects when I 
quit. Unemployed 30 May, 1964 to date. 
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In the confirmation of separation (Form 
UIC 479) dated June 29, 1964, the 
employer stated: 

We are moving our office & warehouse from 
Bloor St. to Rexdale. It was originally scheduled 
to move on June 2, then moved ahead to June 
19, However it now appears that we will not 
move until mid-July. The above employee did 
not think she could travel the distance to the 
new plant, therefore, she resigned. 


On July 3, 1964, the local office contacted 
the Toronto Transit Commission and ob- 
tained the following information: Transporta- 
tion would be to take the bus to Jane and 
Bloor Streets, and Kingsway bus to Kipling 
Avenue, and the Kipling bus north to Belfield 
Road, Travelling time about 50 minutes and 
2 bus tickets.” 

The insurance officer disqualified the claim- 
ant and suspended benefit from June 14, 1964, 
to July 11, 1964, inclusive, on the ground 
that she had voluntarily left her employment 
on May 29, 1964, without just cause (section 
60(1) of the Act). 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees in a letter dated June 11, 1964, which 
reads: 


A notice appeared on the bulletin board... 
stating that the Company would be moving 
June 1/64... 

Upon reading this notice I approached my 
employer and asked if transportation would be 
made available for the secretaries. He said 
definitely not and if I, or anyone else could not 
obtain a ride, he advised us to leave the Com- 
pany and look closer to home for another posi- 
tion. He suggested 3 buses and 14 miles walk 
each morning would be out of the question. I 
inquired around to see if anyone else had a ride 
and if I could join them. No rides were available. 
There are in our office only managers and 
secretaries. Most of the managers live close to the 
selected new plant and the others would be 
travelling the 401 Highway to get there. One girl 
had already left to procure a job closer to home 
and the others were leaving... 

I inquired again to my boss and he again said 
I could be replaced so I then said, I guess I will 
have to leave for I hadn’t a ride. The first week 
in May, Monday morning, a girl was at my desk 
to continue my duties. I left May 31/64. But 
the plans had changed and the move was to be in 
July. 

I was not asked to stay on so left. I took a 2 
week vacation with my family before reporting 
for work at the employment office. 


The pertinent portion of the employer’s 
notice to which the claimant refers in her 
appeal to the board of referees reads: “This 
is to announce that effective June 1, 1964 
the Offices and Shipping personnel of both 
the above companies will move to a new 
location . . 

On July 16, 1964, the insurance officer 
contacted the Toronto Transit Commission 
and was informed as follows: 


Two routes available, Regular route: Weston 
Road bus to Lawrence Ave., then Malton bus to 
corner of No. 27 hwy. and Dixon Road. This 
would result in walk of about 1 mile. 
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Other route: Rush hour service every 30 
minutes—Kipling Road bus to Martingrove and 
Belfield. This would result in a walk of less 
than 4 mile. 

Travel time each way about 50 minutes. 


The majority decision of the board of 
referees which heard the case in Toronto on 
July 31, 1964, reads: 


. . . The claimant was present at the hearing 
and described to the board her problem as far as 
trying to secure transportation to the new plant 
location was concerned. She found there was 
evidently no ride available and declared that the 
management had intimated that if she could not 
arrange transportation, she might as well quit. 
She declared also that early in May a girl was 
brought in, evidently to train for the position, 
so that eventually at the end of May she 
voluntarily left her position. 

She stated also that she had been seeking em- 
ployment by her own efforts but would require 
a wage around $70 per week to start in order 
to have sufficient funds to pay her baby sitter 
and other expenses... . 

The majority of the board are in agreement 
that the claimant did voluntarily leave her em- 
ployment on 29 May 1964 without just cause 
within the meaning of the Act. It was felt that 
she could at least have tried public transportation. 

The claimant’s appeal is dismissed and the 
disqualification of the insurance officer is upheld. 


The dissenting member of the board of 
referees stated: 

In dissenting with the majority report, the 
most pertinent evidence, in my opinion, is con- 
tained in Exhibit 5, where the employer had a 
replacement for the work done by the appellant 
on Monday, May 4th ... .It is therefore my 
contention that the employer utilized the ques- 
tion of the firm moving to another location as an 
opportunity to rid himself of the appellant... . 

I submit that the appellant left her employment 
for just and sufficient cause realizing that the 
employer wished to terminate her employment, 
and I would respectively submit that the appeal 
be allowed. 


The claimant appealed to the Umpire on 
August 28, 1964, and said: 

On July 31/64 I sat before the board of 
referees at the Jarvis St. office appealing the ques- 
tion “Did I leave my place of employment 
voluntarily.”” I later received their verdict I had 
lost my appeal. A phone call from Mrs. R— 
revealed to me that she too had applied for un- 
employment benefits and appealed her claim 
and won the appeal. There must be some mistake 
as Mrs. R—and I both secretaries, left for the 
same reason. Why does one receive benefit and 
the other doesn’t? 


Considerations and Conclusions: The record 
shows that the claimant voluntarily quit her 
employment without just cause and that she 
was rightly disqualified from receiving bene- 
fit pursuant to section 60(1) of the Act. 


It is not uncommon for people residing in 
a city the size of Toronto to go to work at a 
much greater distance than that which is in- 
volved in this case, and it would seem that, 
as stated in the majority decision of the board 
of referees, “she could at least have tried 
public transportation.” 

(Continued on page 285) 
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WAGE SCHEDULES 
Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded in January 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During January the Department of Labour prepared 176 wage schedules for inclusion in 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, re- 
pair or demolition, and for certain services. In the same period, a total of 211 contracts in 
these categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

In addition, 145 contracts not listed in this report and which contained the General 
Fair Wages Clause were awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and the 
Departments of Agriculture, Defence Production, Northern Affairs and National Resources, 
Public Works and Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide that: 


(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included in the 
contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted from the pay- 
ment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, wage rates in excess 
of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial legislation, by collective agree- 
ments in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in emergency 
conditions approved by the Minister of Labour. 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours worked 
in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his race, 
national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to alleged 
discrimination. ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in January for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Central Mortgage & Housing Corporation .......... 1 $6,491.00 
DETENCe SPPOdlCliON ... tree ea ee eee ete 104 1,260,410.00 
OSE T ECO. raat. Gedats Eeeeina use eee Fi irs 26 463,091.05 
Public Works». sicrabos.. wierd conte: leet etic... 5, 1 12,719.00 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police ......0.00....0.00.... fi 14,908.93 
LEADSDOLt } ty. We See ee ee Oe... 1 1,404.00 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are currently 
paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then a fair and reasonable 
rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established by the laws of the province 
in which the work is being performed; 


(b) The working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, or if there 
be no such custom, then they shall be fair and reasonable hours; 





The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation of the federal Government has the 
purpose of insuring that all Government contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reasonable in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government departments and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into contracts for any work of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, is to obtain wage schedules from the Department of Labour showing 
the applicable wage deemed to be required in the execution of the work. These wage 
schedules are thereupon included with other relevant labour conditions as terms of such 
contracts to be observed by the contractors. 

_Wage schedules are not included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to determine in advance the classification to be 
employed in the execution of a contract. A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract is, however, included therein and is of the same 
nature and effect as those which apply in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Labour Standards Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours worked 
an excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair and reasonable 
ours; 


_(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his race, 
national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to alleged 
discrimination. ) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made in J anuary 


During January the sum of $4,168.68 was collected from 11 contractors for wage arrears 
due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their subcontractors, to 
apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the schedule of labour 
conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribution to the 121 workers 
concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded in J anuary 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Charlottetown P E I: Palmer Electric Ltd, extension of electrical wiring into plant 
research rooms, Experimental Farm. near Ste Rose Du Lac Man: Macaw & MacDonald Ltd, 
construction of dam (Turtle river). near Arborfield Sask: Matheson Bros Ltd, construction of 
project on Burnout Brook. near Elbow Sask: North American Road Ltd, reservoir clearing, 
for SSR project (contract 422A). near Outlook Sask: Peter Kiewit Sons’ Company of Canada. 
Ltd, closing of low level tunnels, SSR project (contract 47). near Nanton Alta: J A Moulson 
Construction Ltd, Chain of Lakes project. Vancouver B C: Lord & Burnham Co Ltd, supply 
& erection of double greenhouses, research station. 


In addition, this Department awarded one contract containing the General Fair Wages 


Clause. 
ATOMIC ENERGY OF CANADA LIMITED 


Deep River Ont: Custodis Canadian Chimney Co Ltd, repair of concrete chimney at 
Powerhouse 1. Pinawa Man: Grinnell Company of Canada Ltd, installation of WR-1 reactor 
waterspray fire extinguisher systems. 


CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION 


Montreal Que: Sestock Construction Ltd, installation of counter top, Le Domaine; Nap 
Laforest & Fils Ltee, installation of floor tile, Le Domaine. Montreal Area Que: Nazalpino 
Construction Ltee, supply & installation of counter top, etc, Villeray Terrace; Nazalpino 
Construction Ltee, supply & installation of counter top, etc, Benny Farm: Nazalpino Con- 
struction Ltee, supply & installation of counter top, etc, Cloverdale Park; Deschenes & Per- 
reault, supply & installation of counter top, etc, Terrasse St Michel. Edmonton Alta: Capital 
Office Cleaners, janitorial services for Highlands Court apartments. 


In addition, this Corporation awarded 31 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 


Clause. 
DEPARTMENT OF CITIZENSHIP AND IMMIGRATION 


Eskasoni Indian Agency N S: Stephens Construction Ltd, auditorium/gymnasium addition, 
day school. Restigouche Indian Agency Que: Elie Dufour & Jos J Martin, construction of 
pumphouse, etc, reserve. Sault Ste Marie Indian Agency Ont: J McLeod & Sons Ltd, improve- 
ments to water heating facilities, Shingwauk residential school. Fort Vermilion Indian Agency 
Alta: Double V Construction Ltd, construction of bridge over the Meander river near Upper 
Hay river, reserve 212. 


DEFENCE CONSTRUCTION (1951) LIMITED 


Summerside P E I: Schurman Construction Ltd, construction of sand storage bldg, RCAF 
station. Cornwallis N S: D J Lowe Ltd, construction of fire stops, etc, in various bldgs, HMCS 
Cornwallis. Dartmouth N S: Blunden Supplies Ltd, interior alterations to bldg 5, RCN air 
Station, Shearwater. Greenwood N S: Lagendyk & Co Ltd, interior painting of barrack blocks, 
RCAF station. St Jean Que: Alsco Montreal Inc, supply & installation of metal storm windows 
& screens, RCAF station; P M Enterprises Inc, renovations to bldg 4, College Militaire Royal. 
Shawinigan Que: Florent Gauthier, repair of fire damages, armoury. 

Brantford Ont: R E Ferguson, Ltd, rewiring & relighting armoury. Kingston Ont: M J 
McPherson Electric & Plumbing, interior painting of married quarters, Fort Henry Heights.. 
Meaford Ont: John Gaffney Construction Co Ltd, improvements to water supply system.. 
Prince Albert Sask: Melfort Electric Ltd, rewiring & relighting armoury. Comox B C: M 
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Sleightholme & Co Ltd, interior painting of barrack blocks 6 & 23, RCAF station. Victoria 
B C: J Busby & Son Decorators Ltd, interior painting of married quarters; Acme Commercial 
Painting, interior painting of camp bldgs. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENCE PRODUCTION 


Summerside P E I: Alsco Maritimes Ltd, supply & installation of aluminum windows on 
various bldgs, RCAF station; Arrow Metal Products Ltd, supply & installation of combination 
storm & screen windows, RCAF station; Schurman Construction Ltd, supply & installation of 
vinyl asbestos tiles, barrack block 3, RCAF station. Amherst N S: Central Electric, supply & 
installation of fire detection system, armoury. Dartmouth N S: Nichols Contracting Ltd, instal- 
lation of underground services, Shannon Park recreation bldg. Greenwood N S: Wylie P 
Hazelwood Ltd, interior painting of Hangar 11, RCAF station; Valley Services Ltd, installa- 
tion of hydrants, valves, pipe, etc, RCAF station. 

Chatham N B: Canadian National Railways, construction of railway spur to central 
heating plant, RCAF station. Newcastle N B: Bernard Danby, interior painting of armoury. 
Kingston Ont: Friendship Construction Co Ltd, washroom repairs, Royal Military College. 
Gimli Man: Gimli Construction Co Ltd, replacement of door channels & concrete apron 
approaches to Hangars 3 & 4, RCAF station. Winnipeg Man: Twin Cities Painting & Building 
Cleaning Co Ltd, interior painting of bldgs 16 & 30, La Verendrye Lines, Fort Osborne bar- 
racks. 

Edmonton & Lancaster Park Alta: Elliot Painters & Decorating Ltd, interior painting 
of married quarters, RCAF station. Victoria B C: Hume & Rumble Ltd, installation of auto- 
matic fire alarm system, Bay street armoury; Ricketts-Sewell Electric Ltd, relocation & 
additions to lighting, first & second floors, bldg 10, HMC Dockyard, Esquimalt. 

In addition, this Department awarded 46 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 

NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD . 

Vancouver B C: Vancouver Pile Driving & Contracting Co Ltd, addition to Campbell 

avenue fishermen’s wharf. 


DEPARTMENT OF NORTHERN AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL RESOURCES 
This Department awarded one contract containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 


PROJECTS ASSISTED BY FEDERAL LOAN OR GRANT 


Port Colborne Ont: Dick Construction & Engineering Co Ltd, installation of sanitary 
sewers, house service connections, sewage pumping mains, etc, (contracts B & C); Clairson 
Construction Co Ltd, installation of sanitary sewers, house service connections, sewage 
pumping main, etc, (contract A). Winnipeg Man: Macaw & MacDonald Ltd, construction of 
Munroe avenue to Polson avenue river crossing, section B & Polson avenue comminutor 
station. 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


Admiral’s Beach Nfld: Wm Hynes, construction of slipway. Durrell Nfld: Twillingate 
Engineering & Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Eastport Nfld: M & T 
Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Glover's Harbour Nfld: Twillingate 
Engineering & Construction Co Ltd, shed & wharf extension. Green’s Harbour Nfld: H 
Drover & Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Jersey Side Nfld: Messrs Stoodley & Oldford, 
construction of post office bldg. Lumsden South Nfld: Babb Construction Ltd, harbour im- 
provements. Pasadena Nfld: H V Randell Ltd, construction of post office bldg. near Whit- 
bourne Nfld: Curran & Briggs Ltd, clearing of Argentia access road from Trans-Canada Hwy. 
between Whitbourne & Dunnville Nfld: Curran & Briggs Ltd, clearing of Argentia access road. 

Charlottetown P E I; Williams, Murphy & Macleod Ltd, railway wharf warehouse repairs. 
Mount Stewart P E I: MacLeod Bros, construction of post office bldg. Murray Harbour P E I: 
MacLeod Bros, construction of post office bldg. St Louis P E I: Frank Bryon & Thane Milli- 
gan, construction of post office bldg. 

Advocate N S: Smith Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Boylston N S: 
James D Callahan, construction of post office bldg. Collingwood Corner N S: Smith Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. D’Escousse N S: B E M Contractors Ltd, 
construction of post office bldg. Dingwall N S: Dunn Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
post office bldg. Donkin N S: Leonard Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. 
East Bay N S: John A MacLellan, construction of post office bldg. Halifax N S: Parker Bros 
(1960) Ltd, interior painting of Ralston bldg; General Equipment Ltd, conversion of 
manually-operated elevator to automatic, federal bldg, Bedford Row. Heatherton N S: James 
D Callahan, construction of post office bldg. Hebron N S: Jacob LeBlanc, construction of 
post office bldg. 
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Monastery N S: James D Callahan, construction of post office bldg. Neil’s Harbour N S: 
Dunn Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. New Ross N S: Hilliard Cameron, 
extension to post office bldg. Orangedale N S: Malcolm MacRae, construction of post office 
bldg. River Denys Station N S: McIsaac, MclIsaac & McLennan Contractors, construction of 
post office bldg. Southampton N S: Smith Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. 
South Ohio N S: Gus Surette, construction of post office bldg. Wallace N S: MacBurnie Bros 
Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Wedgeport N S: Central Construction Co, construction of 
post office bldg. West Bay Road N S: Paragon Construction, construction of post office bldg. 
Westport N §S: Paragon Construction, construction of post office bldg. West Pubnico N S: 
Wallace & Bernard D’Eon, construction of post office bldg. Yarmouth Bar N S: Kenney Con- 
struction Co Ltd, protection work repairs. 


Alma N B: Judson E Kelly, construction of post office bldg. Baker Brook N B: O’Neil 
Pelletier, construction of post office bldg. Fredericton N B: S C R Construction Co Ltd, 
alterations to first floor, federal bldg. Lower Neguac N B: Atlantic Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of post office bldg. Neguac N B: Atlantic Construction Ltd, construction of post 
office bldg. New Denmark N B: Ancher J Anderson, construction of post office bldg. 
Tabusintac N B: Atlantic Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Tide Head N B: 
L D Dimock Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. 


Baie Comeau Que: Les Entreprises du Cap Diamant Ltee, construction of steel pile fenders. 
Black Cape Que: Goulet Construction Cie Ltee, construction of post office bldg. Boulanger 
Que: Roland Girard, construction of post office bldg. Cap Chat Que: Paul Sergerie, wharf 
repairs. Cap Chat Est Que: Theodose Gagnon, construction of post office bldg. Carleton Que: 
Bernier Equipment Enrg, wharf repairs. Chute St Philippe Que: Les Entreprises Mont-Daniel, 
wharf construction. Clarenceville Que: O Coupal Inc, construction of post office bldg. 
Daveluyville Que: J Robert Noel Inc, construction of post office bldg. Duparquet Que: 
Materiaux Construction Macamic Inc, construction of post office bldg. Garthby Station Que: 
Dorilas Grenier Ltee, construction of post office bldg. 


Gascons Que: Roland Claveau, construction of post office bldg. Grand Cascapedia Que: 
Roland Claveau, construction of post office bldg. Henryville Que: Omer Brault, construction 
of post office bldg. Lac des Ecorces Que: Les Constructions Mercure Enrg, construction of 
post office bldg. Lac Humqui Que: Henri Dube, construction of post office bldg. Lac Ste Croix 
Que: Lionel Simard, construction of post office bldg. Lac Tortue Que: Justin Desy, construc- 
tion of post office bldg. L’Ascension Que: Leger & Robidoux, construction of post office bldg. 
Leeds Village Que: Herve Lessard & Signefroid Labrecque, construction of post office bldg. 
Les Boules Que: Leopold Roy, construction of post office bldg. Les Hauteurs de Rimouski Que: 
Roland Claveau, construction of post office bldg. 


Marsoui Que: Robert Ducasse, construction of post office bldg. Maskinonge Que: Giles 
Malo, construction of post office bldg. Messines Que: J M Cote, construction of post office 
bldg. Montreal Que: Westeel Products Ltd, supply & installation of metal office partitions, 
National Revenue bldg. Petite Matane Que: Robert Ducasse, construction of post office bldg. 
Phillipsburg Que: O Coupal Inc, construction of post office bldg. Pointe Fleuvant Que: Charles 
Woodrow Brown, wharf repairs. Remigny Que: Charest Construction Co Ltd, wharf recon- 
struction. Riviere la Madeleine Que: Robert Ducasse, construction of post office bldg. Roxton 
Falls Que: Marcel Lachapelle, construction of post office bldg. Ruisseau-Vert Que: Francois 
Lapointe Inc, construction of post office bldg. 


Saguenayville (Riviere du Moulin) Que: Georges Riverin & Fils Enr, construction of 
protection wall. St-Alphonse-de-Caplan Que: Roland Claveau, construction of post office bldg. 
St. Cuthbert Que: Agenor Blais, construction of post office bldg. St Denis-de-la-Bouteillerie 
Que: Girard & Frere Enr, construction of post office bldg. St Elzear de Bonaventure Que: 
Demeules & Durette Enr, construction of post office bldg. St-Francois d’Assise Que: Valmont 
Ouellet, construction of post office bldg. Ste-Francoise Que: Jos Boulay, construction of post 
office bldg. St Gabriel de Rimouski Que: Roland Claveau, construction of post office bldg. 
St Gedeon Que: Lionel Simard, construction of post office bldg. Saint Godefroi Que: Henri 
Chapados, construction of post office bldg. St Luc Que: Omer Brault, construction of post 
office bldg. 


St Medard Que: Jos Boulay, construction of post office bldg. Ste-Sabine de Bellechasse 
Que: Grenier & Charest, construction of post office bldg. St-Samuel de Gayhurst Que: Emilien 
Bolduc, construction of post office bldg. St-Sebastien de Beauce Que: Dorilas Grenier Ltee, 
construction of post office bldg. St Tharsicius Que: Henri Dube, construction of post office 
bldg. Ste Therese de Gaspe Que: Jean Paul Gagnon, construction of post office bldg. 
St Vincent de Paul Que: J Brissette Ltee, reconstruction (phase VI, mechanical & electrical), 
penitentiary. Ticouape Que: Girard & Frere Enr, construction of post office bldg. Tourelle 
Que: Andre Lepage, construction of post office bldg. Trois Rivieres Que: Rosaire Dufresne 
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Inc, extension to mail lobby & loading platform of federal bldg. Val D’Espoir Que: Jean Paul 
Gagnon, construction of post office bldg. Val d’Or Que: Valbec Construction Inc, construction 
of RCMP detachment quarters. 

Arnprior Ont: J] R Statham Construction Ltd, general alterations in various bldgs, Civil 
Defence College. Campbellville Ont: Wm Arch & Sons Building & Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of office bldg. Chatham Ont: National Painting & Decorating (Windsor) Ltd, 
interior painting & plaster repairs, federal bldg. Collingwood Ont: MacDonald & Sykes, con- 
struction of water gauge station. Dresden Ont: Ben Bruinsma & Sons Ltd, construction of post 
office bldg. Iron Bridge Ont: West York Construction, construction of post office bldg. 
Kingsville Ont: Kubis Home Builders, construction of federal bldg. McGregor Ont: J S 
Thornton, construction of post office bldg. Montreal River Ont: Albert Haigh, wharf repairs. 
Mount Albert Ont: West York Construction, construction of post office bldg. 

Ottawa Ont: Ron Engineering & Construction Ltd, extension to virus laboratory, 
Tunney’s Pasture; C A Pitts General Contractor Ltd, excavation for the Canadian centre for 
the Performing Arts (phase 1); Beaudoin Construction Ltd, general alterations to Finance 
bldg, Tunney’s Pasture; Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, installation of air conditioning, Brooke 
Claxton bldg, Tunney’s Pasture; Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, installation of air conditioning, 
Supreme Court bldg; R R Construction, alterations to third floor, Vimy bldg. Prescott Ont: 
Fort Construction & Equipment Ltd, construction of information centre & public toilets. 
St Catharines Ont: Jack W Harper Construction Ltd, interior alterations to first & second 
floors, federal bldg. St Charles Ont: Gerard Builders of North Bay, construction of post office 
bldg. Stoney Point Ont: Ben Bruinsma & Sons Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Sunder- 
land Ont: Willard N Hunt, construction of post office bldg. Wallaceburg Ont: The John Hay- 
man & Sons Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. 

Brandon Man: Nu-Way Decorating Co, interior decorating of federal bldg. Rorketon Man: 
Freheit Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Stony Mountain Man: Raymond 
Massey Builders Ltd, alterations & addition to dairy barn F-24, Manitoba penitentiary. Avonlea 
Sask: Cemac Enterprises, construction of post office bldg, Beechy Sask: L E Fitzgerald Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Waldheim Sask: Driedger & Stoesz, construction 
of post office bldg. Banff Alta: Christensen & Macdonald Construction (Southern) Ltd, con- 
struction of RCMP detachment bldg. Warburg Alta: R Holzer Construction, construction of 
post office bldg. 

Fernie B C: Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. 
Matsqui B C: Commonwealth Construction Co Ltd, construction of central heating plant 
(contract 3), Matsqui institution. Port McNeill B C: Salo & Miemi Contractors, construction 
of post office bldg. Prince Rupert (Seal Cove) B C: West Construction Ltd, construction of 
various bldgs for Dept of Transport. Surge Narrows B C: Ed Sawchuck Contracting Co Ltd, 
relocation of landing. Vancouver B C: Cain Truscott Contractors Ltd, alterations to third 
floor, Immigration bldg. Victoria B C: Wakeman & Trimble Contractors Ltd, construction of 
dormitory block, Dominion Astrophysical Observatory; Chew Excavating Ltd, alterations to 
water supply system for Dept of Mines & Technical Surveys, Dominion Astrophysical 
Observatory. William Head B C: Luney Bros & Hamilton Ltd, construction of cubicle 
dormitory bldg for Dept of Justice. 

In addition, this Department awarded 52 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 


THE ST LAWRENCE SEAWAY AUTHORITY 


St Catharines Ont: The Carter Construction Co Ltd, entrance wall extensions to lock 2 
(upper) & lock 3 (lower), Welland Canal. Thorold Ont: Maritime Steel & Foundries Ltd, 
supply & erection of sector gates, lock 7, Welland Canal twinning project. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Dartmouth N S: J W Lindsay Construction Co Ltd, construction of foundations for 
Armco-type prefabricated steel bldg, Dartmouth agency. Halifax N S: Allied Aviation Service 
Company of Nfld Ltd, cleaning air terminal bldg, international airport. Sydney N S: Stephens 
Construction Ltd, construction of garage & firehall bldg. Dorval Que: Meco Electric (1960) 
Inc, apron lighting (phase A) & supporting structures, international airport. Matane Que: 
Sirois Electrique (Matane) Inc, installation of LI approach lighting with rotating beacon, air- 
port. Carp Ont: Coady Construction Ltd, construction of PAR controller training facility bldg. 
Malton Ont: Bedard-Girard Ltd, installation of power supply to control tower, etc, international 
airport. 

Moosonee Ont: Les Owens Construction Co Ltd, construction of access road & site 
preparation, Rawinsonde station. North Bay Ont: Farquhar Construction Ltd, construction of 
sand storage bldg & related work. Uplands Ont: H G Francis & Sons Ltd, ventilation of welding 

(Continued on page 285) 
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PRICE INDEXES 


Consumer Price Index, February 1965 


The consumer price index (1949—100) 
increased 0.2 per cent to 137.2 at the begin- 
ning of February from 136.9 in January. 

Five of the seven main components in- 
creased; the largest rise, 0.5 per cent, occurred 
in the food index. The recreation and read- 
ing index declined 0.4 per cent, and the 
transportation index was unchanged. 

The February index was 2.0 per cent higher 
than the February 1964 index of 134.5. 

The food index rose 0.5 per cent to 133.1 
from 132.5. Prices increased for fresh fruit 
and vegetables, fats other than butter and 
lard, some beef cuts, both fresh and cured 
pork, liver, lamb, veal and chicken. Prices 
were lower for eggs, sugar, oranges and 
grapefruit, canned and frozen orange juice, 
celery, cabbage, and lettuce. 

The housing index rose 0.2 per cent to 
140.1 from 139.8. The shelter component 
was 0.4 per cent higher, reflecting increased 
prices for home-ownership and house repairs. 
Rent was unchanged. The household opera- 
tion component declined 0.2 per cent as sale 
prices for furniture and carpeting outweighed 
higher prices for household supplies and cot- 
ton and wool textiles. 

The clothing index increased 0.3 per cent 
to 119.5 from 119.2, mainly reflecting wom- 
en’s wear prices up from sale levels, and 
higher prices for cotton and wool piece goods, 
and footwear. Price changes for men’s and 
children’s wear were mixed. 

The transportation index was unchanged 
at 146.3. Higher prices for taxi fares in a 
few cities and bus fares in one city were 
offset by scattered lower gasoline prices. 

The health and personal care index edged 
up 0.1 per cent to 174.6 from 174.4, chiefly 
as a result of higher prices for personal care 
supplies. The health care component de- 
creased slightly; prices were lower for pre- 
scriptions and other pharmaceutical products. 

The recreation and reading index declined 
0.4 per cent to 153.4 from 154.0; lower prices 
for magazine subscriptions moved the reading 
component down 1.6 per cent. The recreation 
component rose fractionally as a result of 
price increases for bicycles and camera film. 

The tobacco and alcohol index was 0.1 per 
cent higher at 121.8 from 121.7. Scattered 
price increases for cigarettes and cigarette 
tobacco moved the tobacco component. The 
component for alcoholic beverages was un- 
changed. 

Group indexes in February 1964 were: 
food 131.3, housing 137.3, clothing 117.8, 
transportation 142.6, health and _ personal 
care 165.4, recreation and reading 152.3, and 
tobacco and alcohol 119.4. 
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City Consumer Price Indexes, January 1965 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) for 
the ten regional cities exhibited mixed move- 
ments between December 1964 and January 
1965. Indexes were higher in seven cities, 
unchanged in two, and lower in one. 

Movements ranged from an increase of 0.6 
per cent in Vancouver to a decrease of 0.4 
per cent in Ottawa. 

Food indexes rose in five cities, declined in 
two, and remained constant in three. Changes 
ranged from an increase of 0.4 per cent in 
Saint John to a decrease of 1.6 per cent in 
Toronto. 

Indexes for housing rose in three cities, 
fell in three and remained unchanged in four. 
Clothing indexes were lower in eight cities 
and unchanged in Saint John and Saskatoon- 
Regina. Transportation indexes increased in 
nine cities and decreased fractionally in one. 

Health and personal care indexes were 
slightly higher in four cities, lower in two 
and unchanged in four. Recreation and read- 
ing indexes moved up in eight cities and 
down in two. Tobacco and alcohol indexes 
were steady in seven cities, fractionally lower 
in two and in the tenth, Winnipeg, the index 
experienced a 2.3-per-cent increase. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between December 1964 and January 
1965 were: Vancouver -+0.8 to 134.5; Saint 
John +0.4 to 135.5; Edmonton-Calgary 
+0.4 to 128.8; Winnipeg +0.2 to 134.0; St. 
John’s +0.1 to 122.0*; Halifax -+0.1 to 
132.6; Montreal +0.1 to 136.3; Ottawa —0.5 
to 136.7. Toronto and Saskatoon-Regina were 
unchanged at 138.2 and 130.5 respectively. 


Wholesale Price Index, January 1965 


Canada’s general wholesale index (1935- 
39=100) rose to 246.6 in January, up 0.2 per 
cent from the December 1964 index of 246.0 
but down 0.1 per cent from the January 1964 
index of 246.9. Six of the eight major group 
indexes advanced in January; the other two 
were lower. 


The wood products group index rose 1.0 
per cent to 332.9 in January from the Decem- 
ber index of 329.6. Increases of 0.2 per cent 
or less were recorded for the following major 
group indexes: iron products, 258.9 (258.5 
ins, December.): vegetable: enroducts;..223-7 
(223.5); textile products, 246.0 (245.8); non- 
ferrous metals products, 212.6 (212.3); and 
animal products, 251.1 (251.0). 


A . decline of).0.3. per ‘cent, to’ 193:3.-from 
193.9 occurred in the chemical products group 
index. The non-metallic minerals group index 
eased down to 189.6 from 189.9. 





*On base June 1951=—100. 


The index of Canadian farm product prices 
at terminal markets (1935-39100) advanced 
2.7 per cent to 225.2 from 219.2 in the three- 
week period ended January 22. The animal 
products index increased 1.0 per cent from 
263.1 to 265.8. The field products index rose 
5.2 per cent from 175.4 to 184.6, reflecting 
sharp price increases for potatoes and hay. 

The price index of residential building 
materials (1935-39=100) rose 2.7 per cent 
in January to 340.9 from 331.9 in December 
1964, and, on the base 1949=100, to 149.5 
from 145.6. The price index of non-residential 
building materials (1949=—100) rose 2.6 per 
cent to 145.5 from 141.8. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, January 1965 


The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59=100) rose 0.1 per cent in January 


to 108.9 from 108.8 in December 1964. It 
was the fifth consecutive monthly advance. 


The rise in the month was attributed mainly 
to higher costs of housing, gasoline and auto- 
mobile insurance. 


In January 1964 the index stood at 107.7; 
the rise in the year was 1.1 per cent. 


British Index of Retail Prices, December 1964 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 16, 
1962=—100) stood at 109.2 in mid-December, 
compared with 108.8 in mid-November. The 
December 1963 index was 104.2. 


The rise in the index during the month was 
due mainly to seasonal increases in the price 
of household coal. The food index rose to 
109.9 from 109.4 in November. 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communi- 
cate with the publishers. Publications listed 
may be borrowed by making application to 
the Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the library of 
their institution. Applications for loans should 
give the number (numeral) of the publica- 
tion desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the LABOUR GAZETTE. List No. 197. 


Annual Reports 


1. BRITISH PRODUCTIVITY COUNCIL. 
Annual Review, 1962/63. London [19647] 
Pp. 16. 

2. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH 
BRANCH. Labour Organizations in Canada, 
1964. 53rd ed. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1964. 
Pp. 100. 


3. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH 
BRANCH. Strikes and Lockouts in Canada, 
1962. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1964. Pp. 35. 


4. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. TECHNICAL AND VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING BRANCH. Report of the 
Director of Technical and Vocational Train- 
ing for the Fiscal Year ended March 31, 1963. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1963. Pp. 27. 

Reprinted from the Annual Report of the 
Department of Labour. 


5. MONTREAL. BOARD OF TRADE. 
EMPLOYEE RELATIONS SECTION. 
Annual Survey of Hourly Paid Employees; 
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Wages and Working Conditions in the 
Montreal Area, 1964. Surveyed June 1964. 
Montreal, 1964. Pp. 26. 


6. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 


Annual Report, 1963. Washington, GPO, 
1964. Pp. 303. 
Iona U Saxe OFFICE HORS EDUCATION 


DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL AND 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION. Digest of 
Annual Reports of State Boards for Voca- 
tional Education to the Office of Education; 
Summary of Statistical and Financial In- 
formation, Fiscal Year ended June 30, 1961. 
Washington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 68. 


8. U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. Management Aids for Small 
Manufacturers. Annual No. 10. Washington, 
GPO, 1964. Pp. 82. 


Business 
9. RAYMOND, THOMAS CICCHINO. 
Problems in Business Administration; 


Analysis by the Case Method. 2d ed. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1964. Pp. 331. 

This book is intended as a guide in problem 
solving and decision making in business admin- 
istration by means of case studies. The first part 
of the book presents the process of analysis and 
the second part presents 20 cases for analysis 
covering such subjects as production, finance, 
accounting, marketing, etc. 

10. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COM- 
MERCE. OFFICE OF BUSINESS ECO- 
NOMICS. Business Statistics; a Supplement 
to the Survey of Current Business, 1963. 
Washington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 353. 
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11. U.S. Small Business Administration. 
Cutting Office Costs in Small Plants. 2d ed. 
Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 54. 


Canada—Laws and Legislation 


12. CANADA. LAWS, STATUTES, Etc. 
Canadian Estate Tax and Succession Duties 
Acts, including all Amendments to July 1, 
1964. 4th ed. Toronto, CCH Canadian 
Limited, 1964. Pp. 210. 


13. CANADA. LAWS, STATUTES, Etc. 
A Consolidation of the _ British North 
American Acts, 1867 to 1960. Consolidation 
as of January I, 1964. Prepared by Elmer 
A. Driedger. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1964. 
Pp. 50. 


Economic Conditions 


14. APTER, DAVID E. Systems, Process 
and the Politics of Economic Development. 
Berkeley, University of California, Institute 
of Industrial Relations, 1964. Pp. 135-158. 


15. SWEDISH CONFEDERATION OF 
TRADE UNIONS. Economic Expansion and 
Structural Change: a Trade Union Mani- 
festo. Report submitted to the 16 Congress of 
Lands organizationen i Sverige (the Swedish 
Confederation of Trade Unions). Edited and 
translated by T. L. Johnston. London, G. 
Allen & Unwin, 1963. Pp. 175. 

This report, prepared by economists on the 
research staff of the Swedish Confederation of 


Trade Unions, concerns economic policy in 
Sweden. 


Education 


16. DAVEY, D. MacKENZIE. Program- 
med Instruction, by D. MacKenzie Davey and 
P. McDonnell. London, Institution of Per- 
sonnel Management, 1964. Pp. 56. 


Briefly outlines the development of program- 
med instruction and points out its advantages. 


Wee NEW ~ YORK? (STATE). . UNI- 
VERSITY. BUREAU OF GUIDANCE. 
Helping Educationally Disadvantaged Child- 
Fen-w ine Second) Year of Project ABLE. 
Albany, 1964. Pp. 24. 

Project ABLE was established in New York 
State in the school year 1961/62 to help school 
districts improve their programs of education for 
children from deprived backgrounds. This book- 


let outlines the progress of mviee Able in the 
school year 1962/63. 


18. PRINCETON UNIVERSITY.  IN- 
DUSTRIAL RELATIONS SECTION. Ex- 
ternal Benefits of Public Education; an Eco- 
nomic Analysis, by Burton A. Weisbrod. 
Princeton, 1964. Pp. 143. 

A study of how, and how much, education 
brings benefits to people other than students, 
and to people outside the community which 
provides the education. The author has based 
his conclusions on research done in Clayton, Mo., 
a city of about 15,000 population, adjacent to 
St. Louis. 
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Employees—Training 


19. CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL TRAIN- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION. Proceedings of Con- 
ference, 1964. Montreal, 1964. Rp. 16s. 
Papers in English or French. 

Some of the topics discussed at the Confer- 
ence were the effect of automation on the hiring 
and upgrading of skilled workers, trends in 
management development, the education require- 
ments of skilled workers, and technical training 
developments in Canada. 


20. U.S. OFFICE OF MANPOWER, 
AUTOMATION AND TRAINING. Occupa- 
tional Mobility through MDTA_ Training. 
Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 9. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work 


21. U.S. CONGRESS. HOUSE. COM- 
MITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR. 
Equal Pay Act, Hearings before the Special 
Subcommittee on Labor of the Committee 
on Education and Labor, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Eighty-eighth Congress, First Ses- 
sion on H. R. 3861, and Related Bills, to pro- 
hibit Discrimination, on Account of Sex, in 
the Payment of Wages by Employers engaged 
in Commerce or in the Production of Goods 
for Commerce and to provide for the Restitu- 
tion of Wages lost by Employees by Reason 
of Any Such Discrimiation . . . Washington, 
GPO, 1963. Pp. 326. Hearings held Mar. 
15-27, 1963. 


22. U.S. CONGRESS. SENATE. COM- 
MITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WEL- 
FARE. Equal Pay Act of 1963. Hearings 
before the Subcommittee on Labor of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate. Eighty-eighth Congress, 
First Session, on §.882 and §.910, to amend 
the Equal Pay Act of 1963. April 2, 3, and 
16, 1963. Washington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 200. 

The Equal Pay Act of 1963 was signed into 
law by President Kennedy on June 10, 1963. The 
Act prohibits discrimination on account of sex 
in the payment of wages. 


Finance 


23. CANADIAN TAX FOUNDATION. 
The National Finances; an Anaylsis of the 
Revenues and Expenditures of the Govern- 
ment of Canada, 1964-65. Toronto, 1964. 
Pp. 204. 


24. COMMONWEALTH SAVINGS AND 
LOAN CORPORATION. The Porter Report; 
a Commentary & Synopsis of the Report of 
the Royal Commission on Banking and 
Finance. [Toronto? 1964] Pp. xi, 19. 

This synopsis concentrates primarily on the 
Porter Commission report’s chapters dealing 
with chartered banks and loan and trust com- 
panies. 
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Industrial Relations 


25. CHANDLER, MARGARET KUEF- 
FNER. Management Rights and Union 
Interests. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1964. 
Pp.-329. 

An analysis of management rights in the field 


of industrial relations, with special emphasis on 
the issue of contracting-out. 


26. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS’ RE- 
SEARCH ASSOCIATION. Proceedings of the 
1694 Spring Meeting, Gatlinburg, Tenn., May 
4 and 5, 1964. Edited by Gerald G. Somers. 
Chicago, Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 
1964. Pp. 403-492. 

Reprinted from Labour Law Journal, July 1964. 

The talks delivered at the Spring Meeting dealt 
with Federal Government Dispute Settlement 
Panels; Retraining in the Southern States; the 
difficulty of organizing workers in the Southern 
States; and collective bargaining in the Federal 
civil service. 


27. QUEBEC (CITY). UNIVERSITE LA- 
VAL. DEPARTEMENT DES RELATIONS 
INDUSTRIELLES. Socialisation et relations 
industrielles [par] Gérard Dion [et al.] 
Québec, Les Presses de 1l’Université Laval, 
1963. Pp. 188. 

Report of the 18th Congrés des relations in- 
dustrielles de l’Université Laval held in Quebec 
City, April 22 and 23, 1963. 

Partial Contents: La socialisation: caractére et 
signification [par] Gérard Dion. L’entreprise 
privée face a la socialisation [par] Raymond 
Gérin. Le syndicalisme en contexte socialisé: 
fonctions et  responsabilités nouvelles [par] 
Louis-Marie Tremblay. Le role de lEtat en 
relations du travail—essai de réévaluation [par] 
Jean-Réal Cardin. L’état-employeur et la fonction 
publique [par] S. J. Frankel. La négociation col- 
lective dans les secteurs privés subventionnés par 
Etat: Point de vue patronal [par] Paul 
Desrochers; Point de vue syndical [par] Jacques 
Archambault. Planification, entreprise privée et 
syndicalisme libre [par] Paul Normandeau. 


Kingston, Ont. Queen’s University. 
Industrial Relations Centre 


Reprint Series 


28. CURTIS, CLARENCE HONEYWELL. 
The Enforcement of the Collective Bargain- 
ing Agreement. Kingston, Ont., Industrial 
Relations Centre, Queen’s Universiy [1964?] 
Pp. 15. Reprint Series, No. 2. 

Paper presented at the 34th Annual meeting 


of the Canadian Political Science Association, 
Hamilton, June 1962. 


The author says that in Canada the collective 
bargaining agreement has been made ‘“‘the key- 
stone of good employer-employee relations’ and 
he traces the development of this policy and 
shows some problems that follow from it. 


29. DUNCAN, ALASTAIR ROBERT 
CAMPBELL. The Concept of Leisure. 
Kingston, Ont., Industrial Relations Centre, 
Queen’s University [1964?] Pp. 8. Reprint 
Series, No. 5. 
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Paper presented at the 1963 Spring Conference 
Program of the Industrial Relations Centre, 
Queen’s University. 


30. GOLDENBERG, HYMAN CARL. 
Labour, Management and_ the _ Public. 
Kingston, Ont., Industrial Relations Centre 
[1964] Pp. 10. Reprint Series, No. 6. 

Paper presented at a conference held by the 


Industrial Relations Centre, Queen’s University, 
May 23-24, 1963. 


A talk about industrial disputes and industrial 
relations. 


31. WOOD, WILLIAM DONALD. Occupa- 
tional Trends and their Implications. Ottawa, 
Queen’s. Printer, 1961. Pp. 1031-1066. 
Reprint Series, No. 1. 

Consists of a brief presented by Professor 
Wood to the Senate Special Committee on Man- 
power and Employer in Ottawa on Wednesday, 
March 1, 1961, and contained in Part 15 of the 
Committee’s proceedings. 

Professor Wood, Director of the Industrial 
Relations Centre of Queen’s University, presented 
some observations on significant occupational 
changes in the Canadian labour force and some 
suggestions concerning unemployment and 
occupational training. 


32. WOOD, WILLIAM DONALD. Per- 
sonnel Administration and _ Professional 
Employees. Kingston, Ont., Industrial Rela- 
tions Centre, Queen’s University [19647] 
Pp. 8. Reprint Series, No. 3. 

“Reprinted from a volume of articles entitled 
‘Personnel management’ published by the Cana- 


dian Institute of Chartered Accountants . 
pp. 46-52,” 


Briefly examines occupational trends among 
professional and technical workers and suggests 
some possible changes in personnel administration 
policies with regard to them. 


33. YOUNG, FREDERICK 
LENANE. Adjusting to Technological 
Change: Some New  Labour-Management 
Approaches. Kingston, Ont., Industrial Rela- 
tions Centre, Queen’s University [1964?] Pp. 
21. Reprint Series, No. 4. 

Paper presented at a seminar at the Industrial 
Relations Centre, Queen’s University, May 1963. 

A brief look at automation in the following 


four industries: bituminous coal, meat packing, 
longshore, and steel. 


JOHN 


Research Series 


34. CURTIS, CLARENCE HONEYWELL. 
Labour Arbitration in the Courts [Certiorari 
to Labour Arbitration Tribunals in Canada] 
Kingston, Ont., Industrial Relations Centre, 
Queen’s University [1964] Pp. 19. Research 
Series, No. 2. 

A brief examination of labour arbitration cases 


that come before the courts, with particular 
reference to cases in Ontario. 


35. O“YOUNG,”” FREDERICK “JOHN 
LENANE. The Contracting out of Work; 
Canadian and U.S.A. Industrial Relations 
Experience. Kingston, Ont., Industrial Rela- 
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tions Centre, Queen’s University, 1964. Pp. 
150. Research Series No. 1]. 

Published under the auspices of the Labour De- 
partment-University Research Committee. 


Partial Contents: Contracting Out: the Back- 
ground. Subcontracting and the Duty to bargain 
in the United States. Arbitration of Disputes 
over Subcontracting—the United States Ex- 
perience. Subcontracting and the Duty to bar- 
gain in Canada. Subcontracting and Bargaining 
Rights in Canada. Employment Status: Inde- 
pendent Contractors or Employees? Arbitration 
of Disputes over Subcontracting—the Canadian 
Experience. Two Case Studies: Contracting Out 
on Canadian Railroads and Contract Maintenance 
Agreements. Summary and Conclusions. 


Labour Organization 


36. BRODY, DAVID. The Butcher Work- 
men; a Study of Unionization. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1964. Pp. 320. 

The story of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen of North America from 


its formation on January 26, 1897 until the 
beginning of the 1960’s. 


27) POONER, PHILIP -S: ‘History of the 
Labor Movement in the United States. Vol. 
Hil; The Policies and Practices of the 
American Federation of Labor, 1900-1909. 
New York, International Publishers, c1964. 
Pp. 477. 


38. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RE- 
SEARCH ASSOCIATION. Regulating Union 
Government. Edited by Marten S. Estey, 
Philip Taft [and] Martin Wagner. New York, 
Paper. C1904. Pp 230. 


A study of the background and administration 
of the Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1959 (the Landrum-Griffin Act) 
and an evaluation of its effectiveness during the 
first four years of its operation. 


Labouring Classes 


39. ALBERTA. BUREAU OF STA- 
TISTICS. Survey of Working Conditions and 
Benefits: Hours worked and Policy for Vaca- 
tions, Sick Pay and Benefit Plans. 6th Report, 
March 1964. Edmonton, 1964. Pp. 35. 


40. FARMER-LABOUR-TEACHER IN- 
STITUTE. 16th, 1963. Trends towards 
Centralization; a Report of the 16th Annual 
Farmer-Labour-Teacher Institute, June 28- 
July 1, 1963. Presented by Saskatchewan 
Occupational Group Council. [Regina? 
Saskatchewan Occupational Group Council? 
1963?] Pp: 70. 

Twenty-five delegates representing the Saskatch- 
ewan Farmers Union, Saskatchewan Federa- 


tion of Labour, and Saskatchewan Teachers 
Federation attended this meeting. 


41. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. Technical Guide; Descriptions of Series 
published in the Statistical Supplement to the 
international Labour Review. Geneva, 1964. 
5 parts (loose-leaf). 
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Contents: 1. Consumer Price Indices. 2. Unem- 
ployment. 3. Employment Indices. 4. Wages. 
5. Hours of Work. To be kept up to date by 
substitute pages. 


42. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STAND- 
ARDS. Coverage of Agricultural Workers 
under State and Federal Labor Laws. 
Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 26. 


43. U.S. CONGRESS. SENATE. COM- 
MITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WEL- 
FARE. Toward Full Employment: Proposals 
for a Comprehensive Employment and Man- 
power Policy in the United States; A Report 
together with Minority and Individual Views. 
Prepared by the Subcommittee on Employ- 
ment and Manpower of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, United States 
Senate. Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 148. 

Report prepared to accompany the Subcom- 


mittee’s hearings on the Nation’s Manpower 
Revolution. 


Traces the development of manpower policy 
in the United States, appraises existing programs 
of manpower policy, and describes in greater 
detail the subcommittee’s recommendations for 
a comprehensive employment and manpower 
policy. 
Minorities 

44. HIESTAND, DALE LEROY. Eco- 
nomic Growth and Employment Opportuni- 
ties for Minorities. Foreword by John F. 
Henning. Introd. by Eli Ginzberg, New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1964. Pp. 127. 
Published in Canada by Copp Clark, Toronto. 

Examines “‘selected aspects of the relationship 
between the changing employment patterns of 
minority groups and the growth of the economy,” 
with special attention paid to Negroes. In addi- 
tion, the author considers the role of white 
women in the labour force. 


45. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Economic Status of Nonwhite 
Workers, 1955-62 [by Matthew A. Kessler. 
Washington, GPO, 1963] Pp. 9. 


Occupations 


46. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH 
BRANCH. Printing Trades. 2nd rev. ed. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1964. Pp. 44. 


Provides information concerning nature of the 
work, personal qualities needed, preparation and 
training, working conditions, advancement, 
distribution of workers, and employment trends. 


Professional Workers 


47. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH 
BRANCH. Annual Earnings in the Scientific 
and Technical Professions, 1963; a Prelimi- 
nary Report. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1964. 
Pp. [8]. 

English and French text, the latter inverted 


and paged separately. Professional Manpower 
Bulletin, No. PM6. 
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48. COMMITTEE ON UTILIZATION 
OF SCIENTIFIC AND ENGINEERING 
MANPOWER. Toward Better Utilization of 
Scientific and Engineering Talent, a Program 
for Action; Report. Washington, 1964. Pp. 
13° 

The Committee is a non-governmental body 
appointed by the National Academy of Sciences 


and supported financially by the Ford Founda- 
tion. 


Describes the United States’ needs for scientific 
and engineering manpower and the resources 
available to fill these needs, in the federal govern- 
ment, industry and colleges and _ universities. 
Includes the Committee’s findings and recom- 
mendations as well as study papers prepared for 
the Committee. 


49. CONFERENCE ON APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS FOR ENGINEERS, 
ROME, 1963. Applied Mathematics for 
Engineers; Engineering Education in the 
Computer Age; Report. Paris, Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development, 
1964. Pp. 105. 

Conference sponsored by OECD and held in 
Rome, May 1963. 


Partial Contents: The Teaching of Mechanical 
Data Processing. The Effect of Computer 
Science on Engineering Mathematics. Introducing 
the Computer into the Universities of Italy and 
its Effects on the Teaching of Mathematics and 
Other Disciplines. The Work of the International 
Computation Centre. Courses in Mathematics 
for Engineers. 


Social Conditions 


50. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL OF- 
FICE OF INFORMATION. REFERENCE 
DIVISION. Social Services in Britain. Rev. 
September 1963. London, 1964. Pp. 116. 


51. U.S. WELFARE ADMINISTRATION. 
Converging Social Trends; Emerging Social 
Problems. Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 96. 

Consists of a series of charts, with explanatory 
text, which show the changing population, the 
rapidly developing economy, education needs, 


health of the population, emerging social prob- 
lems, etc. 


Wages and Hours 


52. GREAT BRITAIN. NATIONAL IN- 
COMES COMMISSION. [Report on] Agree- 
ments of November-December 1963 in the 
Engineering and Shipbuilding Industries. Lon- 
don, HMSO, 1964. Pp. 9. 

On November 26th, 1963, the Engineering Em- 
ployers’ Federation and the Confederation of 
Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions announced 
an agreement on pay increases to take effect 
from December 2nd, 1963. The National Incomes 
Commission investigated the increase to study its 
effect on the economic situation in Great Britain. 

53. INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS AND 
GENERAL WORKERS’ UNIONS. Report on 
Wages and Conditions of Employment in the 
Rubber Industry of Some Countries. Amster- 
dam, 1962. Pp. 38. 
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A report on wages in 1962 in a number of 
European countries, and in Israel, Turkey and in 
the United States. 


54. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. Wages; a Workers’ Education Manual. 
Geneva, 1964. Pp. 176. 

This manual is intended to help workers under- 
stand basic principles of the subject of wages. 
It is divided into 16 lessons, each of which begins 
with a summary defining the nature and scope 
of the points discussed and ending with a series 
of questions. It explains something about fixing 
wages, wage incentives, job evaluation, fringe 
benefits, women’s wages, protection of wages, 
national wages policy, etc. 


WOMEN 


55. CANADA. WOMEN’S BUREAU. The 
United Nations Commission on the Status 
of Women, Eighteenth Session, to be held in 
Teheran, Iran, March 1-20, 1965. Ottawa, 
1965. Pp. 6. Women’s Bureau Bulletin, No. 
13, January 1965. 


56. ITASCA CONFERENCE ON THE 
CONTINUING EDUCATION OF WOMEN, 
ITASGAseSTATEv PARK. .:-MINNZ «1962. 
Education and a Woman’s Life; Proceedings. 
Edited by Lawrence E. Dennis. Washington, 
American Council on Education, 1963. Pp. 
153. 

Sponsored by the American Council on Educa- 
tion with assistance from the Carnegie Corpora- 


tion of New York and the University of 
Minnesota. 


Describes the needs and opportunities for the 
educated woman in American society and out- 
lines the programs developed by some American 
universities for the continuing education of wo- 
men. 


57. NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN 
OF CANADA. Year Book, 1964. [Ottawa?] 
T9644P Pe a7: 


58. ROUND-TABLE CONFERENCE ON 
THE IMPLICATIONS OF TRADITIONAL 
DIVISIONS BETWEEN MEN’S WORK 
AND WOMEN’S WORK IN OUR 
SOCIETY, OTTAWA, 1964. Report. Ottawa, 
Women’s Bureau, Canada Dept. of Labour, 
1964. Pp. 47. 

Conference held March 12, 1964 under the 


auspices of the Women’s Bureau, Canada Dept. 
of Labour. 

Consists of 2 talks and discussion on them. 
The talks were entitled “Economic Causes and 
Consequences of the Traditional Division of 
Labour between Men and Women’, by W. R. 
Dymond, Assistant Deputy Minister, Canada 
Department of Labour, and “Gender and the 
Division of Labour”, by Oswald Hall, Professor 
of Sociology, University of Toronto. 


59. SEEAR, NANCY. A Career for Women 
in Industry? [By] Nancy Seear, Veronica 
Roberts [and] John Brock. [London] Pub- 
lished for the London School of Economics 
and Political Science by Oliver and Boyd Ltd., 
1964. Pp. 93. 
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A report of the findings of two studies: 1. The 
choice of career; a study of the attitudes of 
grammar school girls in seventeen schools to- 
wards Science-based careers. 2. The career; a 
study in eight firms of the employment of women 
in positions of responsibility. 


60. U.S. OFFICE OF MANPOWER, 
AUTOMATION AND TRAINING. Occupa- 
tional Training of Women under the Man- 
power Development and Training Act. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 19. 


Miscellaneous 


61. KREPS, JUANITA MORRIS, Ed. 
Employment, Income and Retirement Prob- 
lems of the Aged [by] Juanita M. Kreps [and 
others] Durham, N.C., Duke University 
Press, 1963. Pp. 240. 

Contents: Introduction: a Preview of the 
Problems. Aging Populations: Mechanics, 
Historical Emergence, Impact. Employment of 
Older Workers. Flexible Retirement. Pensions, 
the National Income, and the National Wealth. 
Equity and Social Credit for the Retired. 


Decisions of the Umpire 


(Continued from page 273) 


I consequently decide to dismiss the claim- 
ant’s appeal. 

As the case of the claimant’s fellow em- 
ployee is not before me for decision, any 


Wage Schedules 


62. MINNESOTA. UNIVERSITY. Small 
Business and Union-Wide Bargaining; Ex- 
perience with the Steelworkers in the “Min- 
nesota” District. Prepared by the University 
of Minnesota under the Small Business Ad- 
ministration Management Research Grant 
Program, by George Seltzer, Professor of 
Economics and Industrial Relations. Project 
Director: Delbert C. Hastings. Minneapolis, 
1962. Pp. 40. 

Concerns United Steelworkers of America 
local non-steel collective bargaining units in 
Minnesota and parts of Michigan and Wisconsin 
and their experiences with union-wide bargain- 


ing in small firms in the years between 1950 and 
1960. 


63. NEW BRUNSWICK. DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOUR. SEASONAL EMPLOYMENT 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE. Air Structures 
for Winter Construction; Report by David 
E. Cornish. [Fredericton, 1964?] Pp. 6. 





reference to it is entirely irrelevant. However, 
after perusing that employee’s file, I must say 
that the claimant’s information is somewhat 
inaccurate. 


(Continued from page 278) 


& metal spray cleaning area, DOT hangar, international airport. The Pas Man: Plains City 
Electric Ltd, installation of identification lights for runway 10, airport. Saskatoon Sask: Acme 
Plumbing & Heating & Gas Fitting Co Ltd, installation of air conditioning in public areas 
of air terminal bldg, airport. Campbell River B C: Dawson Construction Ltd, paving runway 
& taxiway, etc, airport. Victoria B C: Columbia Bitulithic Ltd, strengthening parts of runways 
02-20, 13-31, etc, airport. Fort Resolution N W T: Territorial Expeditors Ltd, rehabilitation 


of NDB transmiter bldg & related work. 


In addition, this Department awarded 14 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 


Clause. 
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Consultation on the Employment of Women 


(Continued from page 210) 


Revision of the provisions in the public 
service in 1962 was notable for making 
maternity leave an entitlement of the em- 
ployee rather than a privilege to be granted 
at the discretion of the employer, and for 
extending the right to sick leave up to the 
last two months of pregnancy. Employees are 
now entitled to leave of up to two months 
before delivery and six months after, without 
loss of accrued privileges. In this provision, 
the public service is ahead of Canadian in- 
dustry. 

There was some discussion about whether 
the Government should set standards for 
maternity leave through legislation, or 
whether the question is best left to individual 
unions and employers to decide. Delegates 
concluded that there was a need for legisla- 
tion in this area. It was pointed out that 
four provinces now have the opportunity to 
pass this legislation under existing acts. In 
Saskatchewan, women can take advantage of 
a one-year leave of absence in special cir- 
cumstances for all employees. 

Part-time Work—Some of the advantages 
and disadvantages of part-time work for both 
employer and employee was reviewed in a 
panel discussion chaired by Miss Cecile 
Harris of the National Employment Service. 
Participants were Miss Isobel McCorkell, 
Family Service Centre of Ottawa; Mr. P. R. 
Lamb, Simpsons-Sears Limited; and Miss 
Jean Milligan, Ottawa Civic Hospital. 

Part-time employment is widely used in 
professional social work, retailing, and nurs- 
ing, though it serves a slightly different pur- 
pose in each case. The main advantages for 
the employer are that part-time employees 
alleviate the shortages of trained workers, 
and help tide the employer over peak or 
rush periods. At the same time, it allows the 
employee to keep up to date in her profes- 
sion and to earn needed money without having 
to be away from her family for a full day, 
and gives her the opportunity to associate 
with people who share her interests. 

Some of the disadvantages of this type of 
employment are the added administrative 
demands; the difficulty of integrating part- 


time workers into the working pattern; the 
problem of developing good relations be- 
tween the part-time workers and the full- 
time staff, who may feel their job security 
is threatened; and the inability of part-time 
workers to keep abreast of new developments 
in a rapidly changing field such as nursing. 

Nevertheless, the tendency to shorter work- 
ing hours and part-time work is steadily in- 
creasing. The percentage of employed wo- 
men who work less than 35 hours a week has 
grown from 11.2 per cent in 1954 to 20.9 
per cent in 1964. 

Part-time workers are seldom included in 
collective agreements, although there is no 
law preventing their inclusion. They are sub- 
ject to minimum wage laws in all provinces 
except New Brunswick. There are, however, 
many different definitions of part-time work. 

Delegates to the consultation suggested 
that further research be concentrated in three 
areas: finding and helping the women who do 
not fit into the “average working woman” 
category; studying the implications of the 
trend toward the taking over by men of jobs 
traditionally held by women, particularly in 
the service areas; learning the implications of 
the shorter work week and more part-time 
work. 

The need for counselling and guidance at 
all levels was stressed. One of the strongest 
recommendations of the consultation was 
that the NES counselling services be 
strengthened. 

Professional guidance should be available 
to the older woman who is returning to the 
labour force, to high school students who 
must be prepared for a working life beyond 
marriage, and to university students, partic- 
ularly those taking a pass B.A. which does 
not qualify them for specialized work. 

Women’s Bureaus should be set up in the 
other eight provinces—they now exist in 
Ontario and Saskatchewan—to study and 
assist the growing female labour force, dele- 
gates recommended. 

And the public must be educated to rid it 
of the widespread prejudice against the mar- 
ried woman who works outside the home. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 20, 1965 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


























j ; Atlantic . Prairie British 
Canada Benen Quebec Ontario Region @alnin 
SIME MIE el OUT MOP CE yar ee ste xcs oc cicleleietes sic ele: e ene 6, 844 600 1,943 Droilia 1,146 643 
ViGtimertete tet te Nekoi). OSB aie eee 4,886 440 1, 400 1,762 825 459 
VVGIINS 0, IR 3 on ciety Se ee 1,958 160 543 750 321 184 
ASD Re Te enw eter ney of Vere, cho alere oe ve 607 59 195 201 101 51 
Pl PAR CARN WT ERAN SA. Sos os ose oe cnt 919 100 308 294 145 72 
SETS AVEC ne Sacics SEE ae eae an020 242 869 1,130 496 288 
BOS OARV CAlh tee Er ft mee Soe es 2,084 180 §23 804 364 213 
HONVCATS ANC OMEES. tee we Haare Roe ets s 209 19 48 83 40 19 
Wena ONG Les Sc Se os Gon aoe ne 6, 446 522 1,799 2,419 1,100 606 
IMIOD ae Fey at po OOO Ge cae eee 4,548 369 iL eps) 1,688 786 43 
VV CID ina ete opie SO ett cciiele' gues ae alae:el exe's 1,898 153 524 731 314 176 
ENG TTCUIDUTO Mee ere a aeroeic sl Gate leawate 508 27 g4 130 239 18 
INOn=AeTICUIGUTEME ee erice oon oeet ee ace. aces 5, 938 495 1205 2,289 861 588 
Pave WiOLlcOrsenn atten oe tiene cee e biyetslaly 449 1,540 2,109 790 529 
IGT. 5 Ob bb a Coleone cen TaIOtricn eee eae 3,695 312 1, 062 1,435 516 370 
WAGYBRUGIN ye. ds cues enectr ote Ce ene ene nC, ee 1.722 137 478 674 274 159 
Usa eae) kong(s1s lis. a etc ae I ea eee ae 398 78 144 93 46 37 
WIG. om acy at oc cite aeRO eRe eee 338 al 125 74 39 29 
\WUGTOSYST A oy Bets, bo Eas OE En Ren 60 ~ 19 19 * * 
Persons not in the Labour Force............. 6, 086 696 1,786 2,005 1,032 567 
NCHA INS IR chee accca ste ns esd sate 1,531 206 439 463 Die 150 
\WWWOLTIRS TIE 3 bec.ch Derb Reae et Tenens 4,555 490 1,347 1, 542 759 417 
| 1 














*Less than 10,000 
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TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED 
FEBRUARY 20, 1965, CANADA 


(estimates in thousands) 
Source: Labour Force Survey 


i 
SSeS —S—S—S SS SSS SS ——— (OOO 


14-19 20-64 years 65 years 
— Total 2 eit B Men Women pre ores 





persons | Married Other Married Other DErSOnS 





Population 14 years of age and over “)........ 12,930 2,072 flo 988 3, 823 940 1,376 
Tea bOursiOree wee ac conse sc risiere teiapeis enw te eeatelerers 6, 844 607 3,570 820 985 653 209 
BMP lO VEGi. ccciemee cere screen ome area 6, 446 543 3,383 725 962 635 198 
Wnemployedtensrasccr mere reese ners 398 64 187 95 23 18 11 
ING bind aDOUL LOrGeGl calcein es cieiei iets srteticceios 6, 086 1, 465 161 168 2,838 287 1, 167 
Participation rate@) 
LOCH wekicbnusiey.2 0) aecrrteteteaes ec ccirer 52.9 29.3 95.7 83.0 25.8 69.5 Wee 
Januarye iG. houses Bowl 30.0 95.8 83.1 PASS 68.6 15.4 
Unemployment rate®) 
1064. Mebruary, 200. ace dee eres 5.8 10.5 5.2 11.6 Bae 2.8 Hee 
JeMleary? 1 Oi nes ares crores ier peters 6.0 12.0 ee) 11.9 2.9 2.8 5.2 





(1) Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories 


(2) The Labour Force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over 
(3) The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 20, 1965 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: Labour Force Survey 








— February January February 
1965 1964 


1965 
TotaltUnemployed: 2.55. Saab ake occ che ee tee Ps Mere leet et rte eee 398 408 467 
On temporary, lavotmuDitoroOrGaycua ise eleiele tie citations seri cietietenten detente 29 25 29 
Without work-and seckingworks.2- esate coe eke eee reics Site nea ce renter tec 369 383 438 
Seeking firll-time worl: tacfiteac «sien cecake anes acistus cite Co ieee oe ee eee ee 350 368 423 
Seeking part=tinae work Fac cots te ieee Oe re ae ela ance ee RM eterna tna: 19 15 is 
Seeking under yl ‘month, Wee psc oa os 3 HU. rons oides OMe 2 cee ee eee ee 83 127 86 
seeking 13: monthee fsck ee oe ce tec Eee re es CO bres a ee ee 180 168 213 
Seeking 4-6 months 4..ic sBabeew. fe ee, wee: SNe. ee 59 44 89 
Seeking mroremthani6 months sears.sh oetoh ci. ee eiecine cea ee eee cna 47 44 50 
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B—Labour Income 


Table B-1 is not available this month. 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees; 
at November 1964 employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total 
employment of 3,223,668. Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller 
number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics 
of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried employees as 
well as to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 




















Industrial Composite”) Manufacturing 
ee ee Index Numbers 
Year and Month Rees Se or ay aia ere) Average 
Average W: sia! Average Weekly 
Weekly ages Weekly Wages 
Employ- Wages and Employ- Wavek and 
ment and Salaries ment nai Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
Averages 
OS Geena ne Me etek or ee dete ope core ada eetters: nie 119.7 171.0 73,47 salsa 2D) 75.84 
HIS Geren eee RRS xc otek tees. 8 ap 5.5: Seay eases 1a ef 176.5 75. 83 109.5 177.8 78.19 
NS Gila Hee eas cic ttle TM arensveithe Tabet «.poshe Jey 182.0 (eso Lee 109.9 183.6 80.73 
Gee ie Mc ako nc ee hvefete: s-sverapeiabe oe. d.os. os 121.5 187.6 80.59 113.3 189.2 83.17 
THOR 9 5, Ate 4 oe CROP EGO 0 IRE GO: “eines 124.6 194.2 83.43 116.4 196.1 86.24 
1963— 
POT MOGI N Mit oye. <erecceeke Mee. ve shecelhs Shard »: ovens 128.6 197.0 84.61 118.6 200.7 88.24 
1DYesesanleis. a8 5 cop eee 66 Oc Oe Ce OD roe Hebel 190.0 81.64 115.9 192.6 84.67 
1964— 
LENT ARs og6 6 ube Clon cio odbo0 poapm Ue cemes N28 198.1 85.10 1AAO 200.9 88.83 
USI Sna Lin Aide ade coe a Use o'o eo Aaa CoC Ob OG me 123.0 199.6 85.74 rfe et 202.4 88.98 
IN GURGL AIS M.S GOs cloak Oate bole S Alcan Grae oko icnenees eno 198.5 85.27 118.4 202.0 88. 82 
BND nee. ote Sededolc 06.0. or onan thy Cor 124.6 201.0 86.33 118.6 203.9 89.66 
EIN lbsolee A & Glog ROS oate'd Geen Cie Bio craaienn 129.1 202.0 86.80 121.4 204.8 90.05 
ETT Senet IE Etec exotics deteieiGiats, «rhs, ata eis: o's 133.4 201.6 86.62 124.2 204.1 89.73 
Avil -g@tdids osee AAO SOOe OSS 6.0 dts Bor ioe Drei 134.0 202.0 86.76 122.6 2027 89.11 
PAROS US Ei ee cteisis dee tte sfoh so thwarts als .< 136.4 2038.0 87.19 126.4 203.9 89.65 
DOM LSI Cae Mier apices keke s.c10.0 ale, Said eelss 136.2 204.8 88.00 126.3 207.0 91.01 
WGEODET ee Pc stan cen oie) sis ls dati dese 134.7 205.9 88.47 123.6 207 23 91.15 
IN(Gngeenl og Ge aaeeadee age Gao OaDoet Dooce 134.7 204.8 87.98 124.4 206.8 90.94 


ee eee ee) ee 


[Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational 
service). 

*Revised. 


{Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 











Employment Index Numbers 














Area 
Nov. 
1964 
Provinces 
PAU LATILTC SECS LOT eaeret yer <tr mentee eet mies ces te eee aan ee 114.3 
Nenwioundlandtyee a: f2ee eb e SOee eee eaet 149.9 
Prin cept ciwardul's) anemone cies as eee 143.9 
INO WaES COU Seer ce ern), Caetano 100.9 
Swabs runsiwic kee peice Mae = ae ke oh es hem 113.0 
OVE bec eee ee ie ee octets ree ae ees 134.6 
(Oralisheke hots Te cote een aN Oe en ele RM Ne Me Is ce 138.1 
Brdini cae orOnm mena arc micnich okie hee aes noe ee 141.4 
Manitobanat ance tot. A. Soe Le ee Fe ae eee oe 118.5 
SAS ICUC MO WAT MOREA no orc) loin icissatece craves eterno ote a atte ore 135.9 
Alberta (including Northwest fe EOnee OF ss Stowe Oe WAS} 
British Columbia (including Yukon).. eee 128.3 
Canada..... Pet Cee Pens he 134.7 
Urban areas 

SHB olabeSist vs cena, |e ee een eC eianmnetee Wares, arene 159.0 
PV ONGy tbe son odemea ner ns sere reseetre eer gee ie beant 77.9 
(Galitaxc ayia s so PEI cle crcl ode eee ee 132.0 
Moancton: - 120 See § Sa ae ae, ee eae 124.7 
Sainte Olne ae MONO cb cc ee ey. dee en See at ee 104.1 
Cluicounimmii=—J Ongena, fee wee tees nee 120.2 
OMEDEC HS! ss cio s ENNIO «hc orci atc aca aidan tec tee ee ae 133.9 
pherbrooket ie wesods Ses beled vir pn eee aerotendere 12364 
EL WAIN PAT eed. ahd ote in Sebi te cs os ee eee 107.5 
AU AU HEYS IRA ic eens Seek Sent seen NOMMER IES eg le ule. 124.8 
Drummondville teyees.. cst aceon: atk eee 102.2 
Monarealll 54 Sheen sk tn ae a ee 139.9 
Ottawas—Hull. eee... ER ee ee 145.5 
LSC Coe oe. i a 1 Pe oe we eae 135.5 
Peterborough: ataeate. 502k. tee ee ee, 110.7 
WOShAWa Acduhibe ste th tee ee ee ee een 240.9 
ROTONEOSAR ist Reps eer ot ee. eat ae ee ne 155.1 
Flammarion: yee oie onc sc Mt oe ee 130.9 
Stv@atharines fee 6: 2.0: Seth acs ee en coe 130.8 
NiggaradWallstacats.mtivctincccueoc. ae 104.4 
IS Tanvior din... Weems tare ce eee es ans oe Pee eek ai al 96.4 
Guelplwe nc, See doe cee na eee ee 144.5 
Cr ANGE Aer: cect ChE: os eee TOR RAE oe ee ee 130.7 
Kitehenert eh... pomeecc kh eee ota ee ae ee 154.1 
DMCDURG: cu... aa towns tesco ek ae A! oe ai 140.9 
Ting... ha hePee ok Re. 85.6 
ONGONS ee eet eens j cock ees, a wee. eee: WARY 
DATDIAM cone ee eee ae, ae ie 142.6 
Wind s6r <n tg Sickest. cel, Pe Reel 4. Re et ae 92.3 
Paulie. Marion, fen, ... - eee.) <4 Oe, ee 160.2 
Fore William=—PortyArthur. &.ttcn.. <2... ble... 1 119.7 
Wiulhiper: oot Otte: eek Saas. la tee doe 121.6 
beats eee ge ye ea ie ee a RMR Re, Sits), 158.6 
SESRALOOR soccer carci chen etnies cee ae ee 160.2 
Bdeontoisctih ss seed eh ie Mette Seti 224.7 
Galgury' sO. Goch ies une eas ered OL ae 199.4 
Vanoouvers..has vay sep Goat e Ok Leen ae TERE 129.9 
VWiet@ria 5 5 on. tn sie ee ee ee oe a eee eee 128.7 
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Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries 

















Oct. Nov. Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1964 1963 1964 1964 1963 
$ $ $ 
115.5 110.8 73.44 73.58 70.26 
152.8 145.1 79.79 79.92 75.95 
151.4 149.4 60.24 60.52 58.86 
101.1 98.2 72.19 71.68 68.95 
114.4 108.6 72.05 72.99 69.32 
136.0 12953 86.33 86.42 82.58 
136.2 130.9 90.71 91.53 87.82 
143.3 136.1 84.12 84.55 81.51 
120.0 115.6 79.85 80.16 78.03 
138.8 loom 82.52 82.69 80.73 
see 161.9 88.26 88.92 84.77 
129.3 1B) 8 96.83 97.89 91.70 
134.7 128.6 87.98 88.47 84.61 
160.1 152.6 67.47 67.67 63.76 
78.1 81.1 85.81 85.75 84.86 
129.0 125.3 74.71 73.82 70.80 
120.5 115.9 67.21 69.00 62.26 
104.9 109.2 72.44 72.85 69.58 
120.8 (foi! 104.73 102.30 100.92 
134.6 ioe ToRO2 75.89 amos 
12573 mee, 75.74 75.36 71.44 
108.4 101.2 92.81 92.06 91.47 
124.1 122.3 80.37 79.47 79.92 
100.9 92.0 71.29 W116 68.91 
140.0 WESY 7 87.80 87.91 83.73 
146.3 140.6 81.65 82.13 77.40 
136.0 127.0 87.90 86.56 82.01 
111.4 104.1 96.34 96.68 92.83 
141.6 219.5 98.21 100.98 116.27 
153.8 147.3 91.14 Ot 71 87.42 
129.4 121.8 96.22 96.12 91.38 
eer 119.4 101.49 99.96 99.16 
eG 97.9 88.93 87.48 84.76 
97.0 92.9 83.89 84.42 79.52 
142.3 133.4 82.06 81.63 78.20 
130.2 126.9 80.09 79.46 TOCA 
152.0 148.2 81.27 81.84 78.65 
DOT ts 124.3 98.10 97.80 94.76 
86.2 87.3 79.58 78.00 Tosne 
Liv Aaa 145.9 83.35 84.59 79.65 
140.8 1S ihak 114.71 116.70 109.15 
91.9 82.8 99.50 107.41 101.73 
163.6 153.6 107.06 109.34 108.20 
119.7 Ley 7 88.84 88.62 85.85 
122.0 A taO) 76.76 77.01 T4%3 
160.6 527, 80.50 80.51 79.138 
160.3 148.3 ThE SENT CHL OWE 73.83 
Dal. 209.2 81.51 82.33 78.40 
198.2 182.7 87.78 87.95 83.80 
129.0 12S 94.18 95.15 90.38 
Pedi ip 86.64 85.92 81.45 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 


Nore: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Payrolls 



























































. Average Weekly Wages 
a and Salaries 
Industry Es 
Nov. Oct. Nov. Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1964 1964 1963 1964 1964 1963 

$ $ $ 
ot Be ae Oe Oe Sen Cane) eee Be 116.6 116.6 113.7 | 109.02 | 108.31 | 104.15 
wMetel PIER EME Re Nee Peco Oni ella lateteae «ak eters Xie Gsiate wie ate 13 i 131.4 125.5 108.75 108.30 103.64 
i, Re SE Oe US I) Se ee ee 60.7 60.7 64.9 89.19 87.49 84.74 
Ed SSeS ees Sereepere ts 196.6 197.1 181.9 | 114.36 | 114.26 | 109.91 
ae eee ee Fe MAAS carly Satu eehaweia WEeledes 84.1 ono) 84.1 114.82 114.00 110.14 
Chayrille ans oee sn ye the arene caeiet eee ea ee aaa 38.2 37.8 ae Rake ike Ree 
i TMUED AL AS Y Naat as W sis Se aete wak bo Bee stole 270.4 262.2 262.§ ‘ ; 87 
cul ae AOE RT eth tliaes REIL C8 146.4 151.1 147.4 | 100.32 99,22 96.01 
NIN TACUIITINNGe als thes hes hates ks eee oc 124.4 123.6 118.6 90.94 91.15 88.24 
Dee e POOR Sih. ew OR Goa ee eee oa ee tals ewele 133.0 130.2 124.2 98.02 98.85 95.97 
PUPMT AIG BOOTS. C5 5 Srnec SVEN ene stan e eles 2 118.2 113.8 84.22 84.07 81.18 
[Blayexb hata ENWer Cro heuer eo Geb load EDO coo aa iacaporoc Oe 120.2 124.2 173 79.06 78.32 76.16 
AR Ca ae eee ee 142.3 142.6 137.6 88.04 88.55 84.76 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 131.4 146.6 120.8 63.22 61.04 60.46 
“Gyanital, wall lly 091076 WIKCUS Is Oo Con EO Oona Sn oor cae 93.8 95.4 96.1 89.50 88.23 87.08 
Bread and other bakery products...............-.--. AR 115.2 deisel 76.27 76.12 73.13 
Wistiledtancdemralt MOmOUsies.cs. Wael 6. ave wis ene a - 98.0 99.9 97.6 111.01 111.79 106. 92 
Mobacco and tObaCCO PLOGUCtS.).6 cc... 02 eee see eng ees 103.6 81.3 101.4 84.36 93.42 82.57 
Teiier WOCUCUS. foo. 6 Pec ts ee bees ce ees ewe eels 119.6 119.9 113.6 95.22 95.43 90.73 
Remco rOOUCts | foe ses eee hess oes cee scene tive ea es 90.7 90.1 89.1 62.37 61.31 59.77 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............---.006- 91.6 92.1 93.7 59.93 58.53 57.37 
@iherlenbher proGucts, ssscc vo... wae secs we ales clever - 88.9 88.2 80.8 66.95 66.53 64.84 
Textile products (except clothing). .............+.+++-- 91.6 91 4 88.2 A228 73.70 70.95 
Cotton yarn and PrOAG WOVEN ZOOUS.....c.0-.0.u---- Sao 78.0 76.4 72.60 71.60 69.24 
Winntlen POGUS fe Mie rece ews ve es wale ee eee 66.1 Gi.2 66.6 67.28 66.86 64.32 
Synthetic textiles and siilllten oe eee nee ee eae, 115.0 113.6 103.2 81.42 80.40 less 
Clothing (textile and fur)............0..e see e seen eee 100.5 NOL a 97.2 56.76 57.57 54.04 
INTReT SUC LO ULINTL Om Metre acl Challe eiters Playerata viens rte wieterele Be nee 107.4 107.3 102.5 55.29 56.05 | 53.24 
AONTLSTIC a CLO DEUS. 1, oe ice «ic se lete eee veite ajereis (ole ieletene ses 109.3 lowe 103.9 55.98 58.31 53.46 
MRP SOUS Fass oe ee Pee ee renee telat ewww es 79.0 78.6 76.5 60.10 59.08 DD.08 
ree OUR, MOE c teicrer oie tele cove areneennle oe 115.1 116.4 112.5 79.98 80.33 76.08 
Saw ard planing mills..........0... eee cess ence ees 116.2 Wet 113.9 82.34 82.89 78.52 
1 sU Waa VARDUIE.s eige: caged uajeeste cub 1caOtOnD ita OC OED CAC aca 130.0 130.9 Ae 77.59 77.48 73.48 
Other wood producter A fae. 225 is .Be ee Sass 80.3 80.8 79.3 70.08 10.22 66.16 
Paper products). 0... 22.2. 2. eta aes Hein ee eerie ee 133.5 134.9 128 oul 106. 10 105. 15 103,13 
Pulp and paper mills. .........-...0s eee eee eee ees 131.6 ee eu eet es Par 
ihemnaper UTOCUCKS snare se sce vests ose 138.0 38. 29. 4 .f 4 82.97 
Patines! gublishing and allied industries.......37...:.- 126.3 125.9 127.5 98.78 wae ee 
Tram and steel products ss. aie ee ese weenie 125.6 125. 6 115.0 eae ae Fi v 
Agricultural implements. ...........-.6:0 essere reese 71.6 71.1 68.2 107. ith 2 eg: 
Fabricated and structural steel...........5--+---+--- 175.7 175.9 145.0 104.41 04. a : 
Thar warerand tOOlSs. oar h ne fics hfe eee eee ears f3ts2 130.0 119.8 90. 49 ee he 
Heating and cooking appliances.........-.--+++5+55-5 Teen ie ne en ae a 

UT SL te ATER rood cost cotta « Giles aaa : : ; 4 : 94. 
Re nace Be EIR TE kek | Se eee oh ate ata 153.0 152.5 135.8 101.04 oa Sire 
Primary IrOMmaNG Steel... 0. .e ee ees sees ee seies s- 145.0 146.4 132.4 115.55 oan ae 
Sey AGT AM DEO UCES ee ssiaisi sisjaiviale sd nestaicieinin ais Sonn 124.5 125.6 117.6 98.23 uate ae 
Wire and wire products.........-.-.+0--02-eeeeeeeeee i32e3 128.2 120.2 101.53 ie aye 
Transportation equipment............+-- sees eee eee 134.2 120.7 122.5 103.77 ee ee oe 
Rarerat panGenarosen:4:. Gentle. 02.6 o-eWow see cee eles 257.6 255.5 241.8 110.39 110. yee 
Motor Veniclesmecuy 0a. cami sare one Wiel eis eheisietonle sche 156.2 112.6 138.9 te et sca 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.......--+.++++++> 162.4 147. ] 143.3 ze a ee ae! 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment.........----+--- 61.9 62.5 56.7 a as ee 
Shipbuilding and repairing..........-.+-++eee seers 143.8 142.6 140.5 99. ee ae 
Non-ferrous metal products..........++0+:-seeeee rere eee 134.6 134.9 127.8 102.12 1 i ae e 
Aluminum products. (50.0... 0000s eee cece rere e es 145.3 146.3 145.7 97.57 oe ge 
Brass and copper products.........-+.++seesee renee 116.7 115.2 110.8 101.53 1 oe ae 
Smelting and refining... .........-.-1eeee eee rene eee 144.9 146.0 ae ease ae aoe 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.....--.--..+++s+25055 166.7 166.5 ‘ fittest eta oe 
Heavy electrical machinery......-...+2+0++:++0eerres 122.7 122.7 oe pe ee A: 
Telecommunication equipment..........--++2++eree> 293.2 295.2 a ; on ee ao 
Non-metallic mineral products..........0+++eeee secre pete egy ae nie ae eave 
Pete ie saute ST ES ee 183.4 173.6 170.3 2 4 193-50 121-20 
Products of petroleum and coal.........-..+++++++2550> 140.7 1 cE whee oa eee er 
Petroleum refining and products........----+++++5++> 143.6 144.2 : ee ee ee 
@hemical productsss.-- se ta a oe ee eee 140.5 140.6 ae pee us opr 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.....-..-- 129.4 129.3 : ie 119.66 114.31 
Acids, alkalis and salts..........--.--+0-se+eer etree 158.4 158.9 eee Bee eee heer 
C ce aanaly yg manufacturing industries.......----+++-- eo vee soe ee oe hae 
TOTES LLUE COLO TN ree renin iete cea ine ore sreislete cutie = B060/e). 8/5) nee eiens ore ° ° - : 98.81 
Building and general engineering.......-..----++55s0005 141.2 ie oh “ae a : aoe 
Rib tae Aion Abe oe hd caeltto ds bis ei barter 150.1 : ; eee eee vain 
General engineering........-..sseseeeseneeeeesereres 105.8 117.9 102.7 116. we Ore 
Highways, bridges and streets...........-.0-2eeeeee 0 132.3 145 5 131 4 85 48 86.79 79.42 
eae and motor transportation..........-----++-> ae re ae pa Aa la 
Py wih Ce dtl: Gee lola Bone nichoig Wace ck: a DID y AWN NCR ICIS OM RE ICE i ALS ica aa . e rea 47 1 45 64 
Hotels and restaurants........-..-++eseseeereeesrre ee 12.8 eee eet gee rete 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants.......----++++e++++> f : we $7.98 88.47 84.61 

Industrial composite 134.7 134.7 28. 
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TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING, BY PROVINCE 
(Hourly Rated Wage-Harners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings DBS 
Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


ee 
—_ — — — SS —L— ee 











Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings* 

— Nov. Oct. Nov. Nov. Oct. Nov. 

1964 1964 1963 1964 1964 1963 

rs eee een irre reer 

Newioundland 8 iis «sss Adee esis sa beosaeence ae cook 39.8 40.3 38.3 1.81 1.76 1.75 
Noven co tin Wee a: bo. of. atte cttete ites: dg PBs ote Rein ike 41.9 41.4 40.8 1.78 1.76 1.70 
ING ve Brans witht 055, wx ctor decibels dts BS Rake cae eee 41.7 42.5 41.8 Pe 1.74 1.68 
QUODECES 5a RG cB ss a pik RR asd GUN ans ee 42.4 42.4 42.1 1.83 1,82 Lydd 
Ontario ts ive i Reet «sae ddl sinas satan Batt eee eee baekene 41.1 41.7 41.8 2.18 2.13 2.08 
Manttobas.£ nae a6 3x5 cant ye aie Baio waie nec eee ee 40.6 40.7 40.3 1.86 1.85 LoSt 
Baska tehowianieyeth a. 5. dames ea Me nate ape sebe 38.8 39.8 39.5 2.11 2.09 2.03 
Alberta (includes Northwest Territories)................ 40.7 40.8 39.9 Qld. 2.10 2.04 
British Columbia (includes Yukon Territory)............ 38.3 38.5 38.4 Bapasys Dane 2.42 





a ee eee eee 


*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through 
payroll but not if paid under insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 


TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


———=—=—a—0—=$@o0MmMmRmpSnanmSm@S9SmSuS SS Se 


Index Number of 
Average Weekly 











: Hours Average Average ae 
Period Worked Weekly Weekly Wages (1949=100) x 
Per Week | Earnings Wages Curent 1949 
Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 

Monthly Average 1050: 7 Meets te ee ee 40.7 ie 70.16 168.1 132.8 

Monthly Averdre 1960)../). bee. s ees oh eee ee 40.4 1.78 71.96 172.4 184.5 

Monthiy A verape 1961...) 6. «cbc ls eee ee 40.6 1.83 TE 27 177.9 Tove 

Monthly Averape: 1962)...0° ="... 4... ee 40.7 1.88 W6205 183.4 140.1 

Monthly Averase 1963..5".%...., Bees... 5 eee Tee 40.8 1.95 79.40 190.2 142.8 
Last Pay Period in: 

1065=Novemalber sy 5 s.c sean ee ie «ree en aa re cee 41.5 1.98 81.91 196.2 146.2 

December 2. chose etn ts eee cae ee bed 38.0 2.02 76.53 183.3 136.6 

L9G Vanuary ses, s+: since Meee ck teak: A ee 41.2 1.99 81.99 196.4 146.0 

Bebriary. ee. 2; teed heen. are eee Ce 41,2 1.99 82.03 196.5 146.0 

March eels. +575 ete ene a Da 40.7 2.01 81.84 196.1 145.2 

APTI, Mee aa hare eee, ee he ee Be 41.1 2.01 82.67 198.1 146.7 

1 CS tse eee ee ee be ae | a Ba 41.4 2.02 83.55 200.2 147.9 

TUNE. 6 Rese ees «Kae eee eer 41.2 2.02 83.22 199.4 146.4 

DAILY. facet dies» he See ee LR, ee an 40.9 2201 82.10 196.7 144.5 

AUSUSE. ot ots atiacee teres Tht oe A eee 41.3 2.02 83.31 199.6 147.2 

Septem ber wi... vatee sus eee A eee bw 41.7 2.03 84.78 203.1 149.8 

Cictobek™, ing) sc histe ees eee 1 ee 41.6 2.03 84.35 202.1 148.7 

NoOVEMUDOrE Scho eet hee: ee ae 41.3 2.04 84.09 201.5 147.3 


eS ee eee 
Nore: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages 


in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures 
see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 


*Revised. 
Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS, BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 

















Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Wages 
Industry DS eee eS 
Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. | Oct. | Nov. 
1964 | 1964 | 19638 | 1964 | 1964 | 1963 | 1964 | 1964 | 1963 

. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
NANT TN goose voip eel wigs pins se cine e tinlewieweuns cassie 43.0 | 43.0 | 42.6) 2.34] 2.33 | 2.25 |100.78 |100.29 | 95.94 
WMC e herlarmmim irre eee ee Stetate ee otter so ae ore drvinters cuore 4976 | 42.5 | 41.97) 2.41 | 2.41 | 2.88 1102.82 102.57 | 97276 
(RG bees ue SRS SNC RCACEEET LER AROSE GUCCI CPCI ACRES 43.0 | 42.5-| 42.7} 1.91 189 VL S4 82732 |F80e1 | 7erG2 
@ithrer ria Ste eye ter crcteic eran theme cas srevctoncl cher eatnaiace ci Ae | 42-5 ead 68)) 2.57 |) 2.07 |) 2.61) 1109510 MOO68S | 104552 
TRYBLEH rere caztionescRtvecotea uc ceERE OOM ROUCIE CWC SAE OR He ara a Aged | e4dron |" Aol eee2ao|eee 20! |=e2. tory 96.07 190.40 4 05.07 
Goal... cece see cece escent eee eseneceseeereees 44.2] 44.61 44.9] 1.95 | 1.93 | 1.90 | 85.94 | 85.98 | 85.36 
ilar clamey buna CAR een yer. <tsectanets/erstelaverscuteherelsisicnee « A190 Pea dy Peal eSall er2nleeeile |e oeo, (UL ile ie LOaeZ9 
BNOr stn © Lele Reiter chee lcrateterst tess archols. cVettrel trots wie. ssc A406 | 45, 0044.3 |) 2el6\0 20138. | 92.07) GB.535) G5 s9Fee sos OL 
NTR UMENL A CULDPIING: pitino toni ctetetontorate-s onctere Motehelars o'sbauw'e-s 41.3 | 41.6] 41.5] 2.04] 2.03} 1.98 | 84.09 | 84.35 | 81.91 
[Duta le OO Ste Rees s sictetnatsters © wiale\oicheraverarers ers'srs ANT | 042. Due aoe Ono. Stee 2e20) | eee 150 O2elOn OZ 20a eoO. 87 
INGHaCUTab let wOOUSeeeniietetctotee ol +. afeccrareiareidalstarsiss AQEO ) AL OL 40 7a i SOleeleSOblmlasO 0 |e7O.cule ne GalonliniS col 
OOO ANG DE VOL ALES ti tir Aeleretcnstatctsr slash stecelerersisiareisancia'e 40.8 | 41.2 | 40.38 1.76 AVE Sale| ralestcteing bors lec: 82 ag | C0} 8) 25) 
IMieartmplOocduGhsme ta atv sertorieels ais dalerdstasieieereisieiee Ales 4 ie alecOsdoliee OS NeeeaUonl Mle Od cle SortOn|5S4e0 leas O05 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables....| 39.9 | 40.2 | 39.9] 1.38 1.34 | 1.33 | 55.08 | 53.94 | 52.98 
Grain ead pPROGUCES pe ete atotels sare) 010) e%e\s¥s) chaberorvie es 43201 42.675) 4324 1.97 1.96 1.91 | 84.75 | 83.56 | 83.15 
Bread and other bakery products.............. ADRS) |) ais oma 1.75 1.74 1OO @leosy | RMlDoM NOs 2 
DTS tule I VEMIOT Sis verevonst Aeteterehetetahel oof oss ch fer ey Nave! «ein! o> 41.4 43.1 41.0 2.39 2.35 2.23 | 97.41 |101.46 91.48 
IMENT WTOyd Sop oxcten accion Bonen Cub UGeLiD Cee aee 39.1 | 39.5} 39.1 | 2.58] 2.57 | 2.50 |100.82 |101.59 | 97.82 
Tobacco and tobacco products................68- Booed | Sl. Sal) Boal 2.01 2.30 1.95 | 78.45 | 86.90 | 76.25 
ALD DETAIL CILGES sere lete a eteretetente te ciara) orersotereraters wioyares ADSL | 49 6 42038) Ql 2elie | 2 OL || SOns0e eSon87) Past .98 
SALAS PrOCUCHS Meee. ketene tele a chek oto a et alatelieleleraievere 40.9 | 40.1 | 41.0] 1.42 1.42 1.35 | 57592 | 56.76 || 90.16 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..............-- AQRS. | 39.2)| 40.5 1.38 i acets! 1.30 | 55.66 | 54.07 | 52.83 
Ophemlestier Products eerie le seiele.« deveterchete. e7etstei- 41.9 41.8 41.9 1.49 1.48 1.44 | 62.29 | 61.96 60.19 
Textile products (except clothing)................ ADA eAa sa ieon2)|) 1.06. malieord 1.50 | 67.61 | 66.98 | 64.76 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............ 42.1 41.7" 43.20) 1.64) 1.62 1.53 | 68.94 | 67.57 | 65.99 
Woollen OOdsememerrs meters: 5 ae leslie cclevera~ c.0 42°99 | 43,30) 42089) 1.44 |) 1643 | 1.37 | G74 GL. 88a o8a73 
Synthetic textiles and etl... fs. cece cites oe si 43.3 | 438.0 | 43.7 fe TOM LEGS | leolelndo.00n (acl. 99 lnc Os20) 
‘Cllhexeautars (Grerarnl eyenVel grr) an een aan QUe ORO Ren OneGaE SQN! 393 \P s8hoa) eos | teed | e277) Disd2 |so2253 1" 28780 
INientete lot Din OMe cca dcrecreictee ts elsisle cheese ctsis 38.8 | 39.2 | 38.4) 1.31 LES2 te 27 \eoOs07 | Sie ot | 48.91 
\yi@uaavernlt sel Conn avtats Ae coi OO CE OOD CnE Ore ore ee BO< ON oees | oN 1.41 1.43 1.34 | 50.60 | 538.50 | 48.03 
Ikan P2OS Is, 5 oe Ob UO AGO Re Te ACO eer POCe rite AQER a 42 y4s er, On| alo 2On lee eG len toeOle on. 4oml © O0K04 
P\VOOCIDEOCUCES ae ntie atte serials waters slavetcta ere tislealecn ase A CoN 2G ape |) ieee ena |) sere I) ee) res(0H 
Sieh, Eee uollavonareioowW ES a Gerae See oenon one Oeeroee ANS 4.20) 40e8ei ele o7 1.97 1.87 | 80.42 | 80.88 | 76.32 
WTPAC TLE Mear Ite iarerese retrial een etelstie Gre aigtaney atts 44.1 | 44:2) 43.90) 1.64 | 1.64) 1.58} (2.21 | 72.20 | 60.40 
@Mihermwooa productse.: sc. joe does dete a ci w wears AD Om eed cio lees Lee ou 1.41 | 65.29 | 65.61 60.99 
iPajee yoRaehiOus onc aqunoc op SOMO ne noone BOUCUAeT ES 42.0 42.0 | 42.0 2.39 2.38 2.32 1100.23 | 99.96 97.49 
Palprend paper wii lsh. vccveisisis sar olerw vies asics 41.9 41.9 42.1 2.59 201 2.51 1108.58 |107.95 | 105.85 
Mier Paper DlLOUUCUSs meas clacilelsieiscs's stele ve siese 42.0) 42.1 41.6 1.88 1.89 1.82 | 79.11 | 79.49 | 75.63 
Printing, publishing and allied industries......... S041) 89,2 | SOeie| (2.49 | so48)| - 2.42: (007. 90 (87281 | 942700 
Rlron’ andistee!- pro dUCts prep cteva separa ee sya) oie om eae. - AD Ne tee AD. 2: | ALG AD. Souk eSoelyee. 26.\p98e6,) 98515 | 93587 
Aoricaleunale nop lements sy a qe) tels ce sores e\e\o cis eisi0 40.6 | 40.1 ATO) 2049"\" 2840720385 (982467 r0bNl7 | 90543 
Fabricated and structural steel................. 424°) 49.7'| * 42.3 |) 2.97 | 2.26 | 2.19 | 96.35 | 96.54 | 92.76 
Elarcl ware and scOOlsae mae emitters cis alot stelle chey-iors 43.1 | 43.2 | 42.5 | 1.97] 1.96] 1.88 | 84.78 | 84.64 80.10 
Heating and cooking appliances..............--. 41.4} 41.4] 41.5 1.98 1.99 1.94 | 82.12 | 82.54 | 80.43 
Ihgoven een ao nan See coerced aaOe CEO One OMe oer 43.1 |. 42.9) 4280 |. 9.28)|. 2.28) 2.17 | 98.43 | 97.50 | 91.14 
Machinery amIndustiialnmmrndcctrns «ce steed cle diate ote AGO) |) clever | AOTC R Loo) Deets 2ols) | Gan0D |eooel2) | 20503 
Srimeary tVOMeANG SES Lee eeiatalsieialalectels"!=) obe/ele ole ol1> 40.9 | 40,0) 40299) 8272-2278 | 2.67-1111.18.)111.57 | 207.69 
Sheepmmetal produetsins ge veel celeiare sicisrerceerasicva 41.8 | 41.8 | 40:6} 2.20 | 2.19} 2.16 | 92.03 | 91:78 | 87.53 
WinerancdawirerplrOGuGts mee testes oslelelelsletsaters oe.e 6) A250 ADF ledges?| 9.26 | 2.28 | 2.21 | 97260 | 99.33 | 95.55 
*Dransportation equipiment...c..:.s.ercs scene: 40.4 | 42.2 | 43.9 | 2.40] 2.40] 2.40 | 96.87 [101.30 | 105.50 
PAUCLOL PAILCAD Al UBnie ene eee etrele «cle acre ebtelete area a 41.8 | 42.2 b42.5 | 2.36 | 2.37 | 2.30 | 98.78 | 99.92 | 97.91 
Motoravelhicleswanse seemiaane tate tae sald ete steals 37.8 | 45.6 | 48.5 | 2.60) 2.74] 2.73 | 98.03 [125.13 | 1382.49 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories...........-. 41.7 | 41.0] 44.0| 2.36 | 2.29] 2.35 | 98.23 | 93.89 | 103.25 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment.......... 40.9 | 40.8] 40.3] 2.30] 2.28 | 2.19 | 93.82 | 92.96 | 88.36 
Shippuilldimevandinepalvin—. «elias e112 \sie1e «10 = 41.0 | 41.0] 40.9 | 2.38 | 2.35 | 2.26 | 97.52 | 96.43 | 92.55 
S Nan errous metal prOGdUCUSs . wre. ccs seivieicleieictes + At 3.141.520 AIR) 9:31.| 2.30.) 2.28 | 95.89. | 94566 | -~ 92802 
PAUIMMETIEN PEOCMUGUS Hee ic cl-icieretelele cicis siele sieve '=t 41.8 40.1 42.0 | 2.04 | 2.03 220k) | 8deol She Gt 84.52 
Brass and copper products...............eeesee: 43.5 | 43.5 | 42.6| 2.23 | 2.22 | 2.16 | 96.87 | 96.49 | 92.08 
Siaaallnmaatynve Rea UNee ooraanon So Ore EC CORO aEHC™ 40.3 | 40.5 | 40.2] 2.58 | 2.57 | 2.50 {103.96 |103.88 | 100.45 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies................. 41.4 | 41.5] 41.2] 2.04] 2.03] 1.96 | 84.41 | 84.18 | 80.87 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment....| 41.9 | 41.6 | 41 5 | 2.28 | 2.29 | 2,22 | 95.31 | 95. 15 | 92.06 
Telecommunication equipment...............-- 40.5 | 40.6} 40.3 | 1.82] 1.80] 1.76 | 738.62 | 73.03 | 70.81 
* Non-metallic mineral products... ..-...-0.s+ss09- 44.5 | 45.1 43.8 | 2.10 | 2.10] 2.02 | 93.48 | 94.55 | 88.21 
(CUER FOTK GIS, cro og Ha oot aaBee Gon Did oo IO 43.2 | 42.5] 42.8; 1.88 | 1.89] 1.80 | 81.16 | 80.49 | 76.79 
Gilassand ¢lasssproductste stm. >..s seems «= s+ 41.6 | 42.12 | 42.1 Delay eae ul 2.06 | 88.85 | 88.77 | 86.57 
Products of petroleum and coal..............-+-++- 42.5 | 42.7) 42.0] 2.86] 2.86 | 2.76 |121.55 |122.24 | 116.22 
Petroleum refining and products............---- 42.3 | 42.7] 42.1 | 2.90] 2.91 | 2.79 |122.74 |124.10 | 117.55 
(Ghemaicalimroducts 2.05 5- meet sea. se siete once - 41.0] 41.3] 40.8 | 2.26 | 2.27 | 2.20 | 92.76 | 93.64 89.79 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..... 39.6 | 40.2 | 40.2| 1.77] 1.78 | 1.72 | 69.84 | 71.60 | 69.01 
AGIs all caligianG Saltseeeeete cn « cin aletlerre «> «= 41.1 | 41.5] 40.4| 2.60] 2.60} 2.54 {106.94 |108.02 | 102.67 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........... AL Se} 41 Sue veie 7 1.66 1.64 1.60 | 69.19 | 68.81 66 58 
Professional and scientific equipment........... 405% | 40. tale 4ie3 1.96 | 1.95 | 2.00 | 79.83 | 79.53 | 82.82 
CONS CEU CEOS Tess oe ee Gt ain lei wictemrortarete aes 41.7. | 42.9 | 40.8 | 2.31 | 2.30 | 2.16 | 96.13 | 98.62 | 88.34 
Building and general engineering.........-.-+-+++: 41.2 | 42.4] 40.8| 2.52 | 2.52] 2.36 |103.81 {106.73 | 96 07 
Highways, bridges and streets............+++-++: 42.6 | 44.0} 41.0] 1.90] 1.89] 1.79 | 80.87 | 83.33 | 73.21 
Electric and motor transportation............... 44.5 | 44.9 | 44.1] 2.10 | 2.10 | 2.04 | 93.54 | 94.47 | 89.73 
SOLVE COSMET re eT te ie eieteit re aie igierne wlsieets 36.8 | 37.0 | 37.3 | 1.24 | 1.23 | 1.18 | 45.48 | 45.54 | 48 81 
Hotels and Testauants; ase a ace cies ciel! ejelcle «© oie ei 36°9°\ 36.20 36.7 | 1.20 (> 1.19" | “1. 18"| 43.45 | 43.41) 42 20 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants.............-++: 39.9 | 40.1] 39.9 | 1.18 | 1.18] 1.10 | 46.84 | 47.33 | 44 02 


*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports prepared 
in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment Insurance 
Section DBS. See also Technical Note, page 199, February 1965 issue. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS ON HAND 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 
































Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations on Hand 
Period Male Female Total Male Female Total 
End of: a 
Bebruany, LOGO ae twee soma esc cee 8,431 10,676 19,107 634 , 332 182,721 817,053 
Ee OTUar yt SOL) Peete cee eae enh. 8,786 9,513 18,299 691,351 186,991 878,342 
ebony G62 se: ate de ara i acest chee | 12,308 134073 PAD eral 585,555 161,992 747,547 
Rebruany LOG8iee . bdbiteo <cRheds e rake 13,412 13, 930 27,342 591,207 163, 864 755,071 
Helorwamy, LOGE, «cite icneleeetcd cae eee 18,323 17,154 35,477 508,125 154,378 662,503 
March O64 te ce ch Ae cke «oka eat be 23,470 18,805 42,275 Dil de oi me 149, 296 660, 608 
PAT ri OG4 © ee che eras oan Me ee 28,985 aan oe, 445,744 141,472 587,216 
IVa pt CAE Sy Beene et 1, uestcvahe es ottens tua, steeds 30,955 23,676 54,631 319,268 126,509 445,777 
TunewtOGd eee Ant ees Eee ee 28,693 21,359 50,052 266 , 490 140,069 406, 559 
Jy GGA he ee, od. ke ee 29,445 19,458 48,903 233 ,564 128,799 362,363 
ATES tO OL een Wet keer ee 30,171 24,058 54,229 197,724 109, 554 307 , 278 
September lOG4 Bars. cet he wee eee 30,017 23,611 57,228 173,988 104,907 278,895 
OGtoberd G4 aay ash. boMercce ee 29,159 19,727 48,886 203 , 340 110,611 313,951 
INovenmiber L064). keno pac ase eee 38,620 22,704 61,324 254 , 346 118,294 372,640 
December (9642he i ae. ).. =e eee. Deli 14,758 39,929 378,125 130,721 508, 846 
JAMAL Vil OOD Wee Waele eee Sree oe 22,509 15,141 37,650 447 , 847 152,195 600, 042 
HebruaryalOGa Grn. crete. eae eer 23, 142 16,364 39,506 453,555 153, 426 606, 981 




















“) Latest figures subject to revision. 
* Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND 
PLACEMENTS EFFECTED DURING YEAR, 1961-1964, AND DURING 
MONTH, JANUARY 1964—JANUARY 1965 


(Sources: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission ) 












































Registrations Received Vacancies Notified Placements Effected 

Year and Month = 1 ee 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 

| 

OG TE=V Cais... 2 ee at. Lae he See ee 3,125,195 1,106,790 836,534 469,119 748,790 371,072 
LIG2=— ¥ Car S60. te sb: hide ee eee 3,177, 423 We yal alla 1,010,365 544,795 897 , 285 438,471 
1963 Viear Mu. Fh sok fhe tee; ae. 2,912,511 1,130,539 938,052 507,910 790,381 | 387,728 
EO G4—— Y Car Ohare ak otek ac ee ee 2,894,099 1,170,889 1,030,199 530,575 845, 696 395,380 
L964 = Jan aityes sey <tc b See chet Mn eee 291,457 106,810 61,876 34, 850 49,017 24, 454 
Hos —-Pebuuaryes...t Ate. Soe ee 214, 467 78,941 55,008 32,358 44 376 22,297 
March’: 6.28. Soe ae ee a ae) 215,718 74,565 66,580 34,818 50,178 24,578 
ADIL SIA Be cele oe ee eee 236,915 88,740 95, 252 43,563 | 75,095 29,285 
Mary Sef ee 2P trae & see ae: 207,806 88,218 95,076 44 484 78,405 31,264 
ULING), Se ae cet Ses Sere eee 234,674 109,636 87,592 47,201 74,485 34,649 
Taye e ita eee: © ey ee ee 237, 632 aie ale 97,585 53,022 81,610 42,217 
AUgUStHS Ae Mle SE ee eae 198, 847 97 , 928 86,901 56, 448 69,893 41,514 
peptembens We. . Ae cre Meet ea ee 209, 609 107,109 108,719 55,219 90, 230 43,051 
October; 6s Re Fe sole ae 228,509 99,357 88, 832 41,509 72, 982 30,636 
November’ 26... 23.024 ee eee 277,052 104, 803 109, 323 45 , 645 82,945 30,749 
IDSCOMLDER LE Als Bente ch ea seaee ee 341,413 103, 0658 77,455 41,458 76, 480 40, 686 
LO6bs— January De. 50. oe) | ele) 2 are 272,054 100,554 65,179 34,426 53,989 | 23, 938 

ee ee re eden § es us wo Bee) sagen ce he eee 

_ RRevised. 
()Preliminary. 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED, BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, 


DBUORING JANUARY 1965 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 














Change from 














Industry Group Male Female Total January 
1964 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping............................ 686 75 761 _ Si 
TDS EST Re cuca syste tie. Capea) CERO RC CHOI TEC ICRC ICS RC RET cic aa 1,671 20 1,691 —_ 171 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells... ....................... 896 66 962 + 424 
PViesie MV inrmnin pyri cys classi s Ohare eeclare wi Pico wip h weet, oe Sad dectiel be ds 444 14 458 “ 183 
iirelsit, H2eac 5 SIGE UIC Ooo DCC OK RCSD OG Sota sis Fae ce Oa 298 29 327 + 197 
Aone ie reen yon eee Pet Caray casos = ieitecre.ajelne atsiersne ain sve. des 45 3 48 + 32 
@Ouarryines Clayaand. Sand Pits? ...c...255 evs sss sete ee nae 30 1 31 0 
HENOSDOC UM Pawo mutters © oe ear qicet weave ble eM cm as scenes da’ 79 19 98 +- 12 
IVESUNUURE CLUNT RING Heer Seer re says ON ccd h ccovtrs) niece ntets s)ag 12,675 6,687 19,362 - 747 
HiGuU stand Cv eragesivnd oktaied ote « slsmeG ue. be SS oh as - 1,099 984 2,083 — 197 
Mo bAccomnd sl ObACCOVTOUUCUS.....<. ce ee ee + let atcek os: 20 8 28 -- 33 
em CEAEEOGUCUSMS do ade crt soa swiss be che aes Miieee eee 110 98 208 = 42 
Lasoo ghiteiet « She. Beet che Coca tacaeianians ona eae 173 339 512 = 1 
Wextile Products: (except clothing). ....$.%.0.+....0-0+e00- 544 412 956 + 93 
Glothing \textileand dud). sec hae. conse eee s Sees fe 409 1,853 2, 262 — 626 
Wi@perel IEToreline ree Goch, Pence eit raeraracr nace 1,714 251 1,965 — 14 
iPayaese JB Roc li ish LAS Goapos Gon boob Op RInte arin ae erin: arcane 786 237 1,023 — 165 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries................ 540 409 949 a 92 
ropes bee MienOUUCtS materi goo ss vei teem et cus ee.n et os « 2 O22 BAe 2,897 = 92 
cranes poLiacione hl QUIpIMeNb oqacduys cs o.cce basso ky cee ees aa 2,448 374 2,822 32 
iNon=Herrous etal Products jn... ds0-5 26 tac. se cisles =e 421 225 646 _ 54 
mlectrical Apparatus.and Supplies... ......0.....-00. ete 526 456 982 = 128 
None Metallicuvitnena! Productss:.:.s.-scees see scene see o8 390 91 481 = 44 
Broductsorbewoleum andG@oal..<... cess .c ee are oes oo: 40 15 55 “= 13 
Girainicaleerocuctsai sles. cee Rete Cho aes: 506 243 749 + 89 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries................... 427 Sli 744 0 
“LO TL a en ene ey ee | 7,539 176 1,715 = 165 
Canora lk @OnUEAChOLSH Ve docnie eae ty actos eee hee Socks creme oo 4,725 105 4,830 _ 210 
Speciamlnader@ontracbors. trades. .--citeee base eases wees 2,814 71 2,885 a 45 
Transportation, Storage and Communication............. 4,483 292 4,775 o 252 
Mans pOnuatiOMinrea nace t ced aaetararerss.ln ce sintioitir ccs os tea nays 4,180 140 4,320 — 176 
NUOEA DO femme nr cuihrat a atcierttrcnieus ciace chtivi Gis.¢) viele hoavevave « fis 228 52 280 —_ 59 
(Comin memos 3 saeios GCROb or Cn nne Donen cman toes 75 100 175 - 17 
Pip lcwO tility, Operations. coed: eee fein doe ween 155 50 205 5 
TRUE, its 9 SerchuSis lo GOCE ECO et aS ae 6,822 3,490 10,312 ~ 202 
WO LOSE Meee mer meat ca cinue 3 creole orer aie: 5.0% veya cise Sialare aes aeetenime ergs > 2,800 1,060 3,860 + 112 
Festal Pd Ron Ppeed LO aia, vrurt reigvel visi d ocsuetauT is telaisie hexerell wreiee 4,022 2,430 6,452 + 90 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate....................... 707 1,021 1,728 + 128 
SET VA CONNER etre i cc sic stir oh ol ear ave Wiel « Dror teeoass:suh,c cpoebienels fats 18,355 12,061 30,416 + 4,951 
@onamaunihysOrMeuUO les Ser VAC re ale assicicinteeiacls +o). crete ye 829 1,288 Nye + 407 
Gran emniuaen tas elves esata cle ser ctetarere, « elaseteeae ols sais etotetetsierer aye 10; 725 1,691 12,416 + 2,078 
HVGETER UIODN SEL Vil COs taee evere opal creo eta b/s o.0 ed cuetsra bs. sea-apanals Bie. sre)< 296 184 480 + 73 
EAUESUILCOSESOILVACOM MSP eat ta creo nine Clete cease. tone 1,442 655 2,097 + 674 
TPranreniall SGicva leek, cco CORE een ICT CRE STAN scanner Sic cite 5,063 8, 243 13,306 + 1,724 
GORAVN DOA Diese eat aici ees crvsetoete oe oes ee hi aa 53,989 23,938 77,927 + 4,456 
(@)Preliminary. 
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TABLE 


D-4—REGISTRATIONS ON HAND BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX 
AS AT JANUARY 29, 1965 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission. ) 








Registrations on Hand 





Occupational Group oo 
Male Female Total 
ProfessionalandsManagerial Workersenntst- aden tc ee lec cen cere eeaiecetrt: 9,023 2,130 11,153 
Clerical Workertsadepcacceneci cick oes cle otro ts cet tea eee ee eect 20,072 46,168 66, 240 
ales Workerscvrysinsic:cc ss wea bleltepeinis sae ees. fe pnaiehee a ook Sete Teeie ee ack tetere oe see 8,622 17,893 26,515 
Personal and Domestic Service/Workers. .. 4. / se snielserocie ps eivleioiacinie soles se eles 41,462 31,901 73,363 
SOR MOD a aiece, otdiess eteeela sys ereltela ores otefe aa.eisie a eTe etetatcrsiafere er ovsiere: ct eielate elsiatero oistersieme etete tere 4,556 107 4,663 
Aoriculture, hashing, HOnLestiny, (luxe lOgs)ciciectecisebleien cairo eee eee 9, 260 904 10,164 
Skilledrand Semu-sikalled Workers: .. se. «emer aier: aires eraaeimieie rere eare 194, 254 20,339 214,593 
Rood andikindred productss(incls tobacco) see ac risen cee einerceecie ee 1,722 656 2,378 
Nextiles clothing, ete.) =: ospeiinc cece teeta eee ee eee eee eee 2,516 12, 466 14,982 
uum berandilumiber products... asic steerer eee en ae eeienic te nee 21, 835 164 21,999 
Pulp paper Gncl printing) tan... cae se ee aee sce achiaeen eCeenenee 1,566 548 2,114 
beatheriandileather productss, as asccs de diaeie ae aie See eee eee 1,188 979 2,167 
Stone. Clay and glass productava...ceccchk tiara ike meek ae coir terrae eee 705 37 742 
Metal wy OF ein gor 5, valve. 3:0: m serepatrsyaeia tors 0 teotete aetna meee a oie eee pare oe eee 12,215 1,006 13,221 
Electrical, Sy fora s.'> aig s:c'sere aparapacaca ee iwi s, ate op etme cedete nate tetcbatetelerereieeter rT 2,097 1,046 3,143 
Transportation eq uipments dees a «sce cis oierste enclose rete nie elect ose ery teria ae 477 70 547 
IMENT GS « cass c casas cass, «avo: Sieagetons wi esolers, vlan ateee eave nee ener ee net ean onion ieee eee 15 Ol el ay apteoeeeterness 1,701 
LO oy Ts] 590061000) | Saree Renn ot nemes eerie oes Conde oh Ria Ae erase ach men SAB So 62,654 17 62,671 
PRransporustion,(@xCeptiSGal enl)iq, creer ti eine ciietere terse armen eres 38,757 108 38, 865 
Comminica tionsiand publicniulitvens eee teenr ceee eae een eee ene 907 — 907 
Erade@sand SGRViCe .., css cutee ea este ce eae eee et ee eee 5,917 1,956 7,873 
Other skilled and semi-skilled)”. ..2).. iculens acd nen eee ee eos 27,133 974 28,107 
HOretien h cgatey wasn Soc cutee se On A ERE eee ee eee 5,063 302 5,365 
AD PLENUICES), 20. cia! ss Soman eon td chen SE Oe lee Dee ee eee 7,801 10 7,811 
URSA WOPkGES, | i5.cicjniccss paatan pled acon sn ehi age ae see eth eee eee 160,598 32, 753 193,351 
HOO SNC AO DACGO.s.,< «<< beste s.cc.0 sie so Ste memeber thw meta ete ie eee Tene 7,559 10,337 17,896 
iim berand dum ber productss 1s .actemenieee omen eee ee een 17,748 476 18, 224 
Metalworkingiet. coekos neces. sas ca ee ee ee eee enn ee 4,824 737 5,561 
Cons tructionie pe rapre sicoce Meeetee oeisrevas eine Ce Oe eee en 86, 689 8 86, 697 
Otherunskilled workers Ms see s-scios con ce Re ne ee 43,778 21,195 64,973 
CAIN DY TOLER La coratca tro: wottearteen a dress inte. afc arate er See ee 447, 847 152,195 600, 042 


ee eee 


()Preliminary. 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS ON HAND, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT JANUARY 29, 1965 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 














Registrations Registrations 
on Hand on Hand 
Office (1) Previous Office (1) Previous 
Year Year 
Jan, 200°) Janke ol: Jan. 29, | Jan. 31, 
1965 1964 1965 1964 
Newfoundland....................5. 26,347 30,417 || Quebec—Concluded 
PE IMELLOO Kee ese eicyeiclsiolnioreeisieis ata. 5,154 5, 787 MS DER DT OO ae ote ct-ieveieiaiercpovayesosielersiors 5, 864 5, 483 
(Grand Halls errmereciciciccie ei isinieneiniels 2,483 2,794 OLE ire Me Rete ok crstars\evcieraysreaversterctavsvels 2,330 2,412 
PS Ge POLITY See cit cis delsetevesssauevessia sions vmioceie 18,710 21,836 BI Ge bio CeMAMES sey aisierasc\arayssorerevsterayev cress 2,118 Ly Stes 
HE TOIS=IUUGAOL ES A aeverneverstovessnetencforeronnasel 5,550 6,187 
Prince Edward Island.............. 5,148 5,596 NLL! OF BAR cect sosemsaoscg’ teste ere te 1,290 2,016 
Gingiltonvelton ppodoon os aosaneeebae 3,459 3,516 Welle yl Cir vere ssl otssaictsuesctereyayetortievsianets 2,392 2,456 
SUIMIMCTSIGG Sete eles oz sueieie ses ies 1,689 2,080 VACTOUIA VALLE Gas «aa oie nuraniove ioferayeteleus 2,448 2,663 
: as Walle Sta Georges) hc s.rcirrccie cena 2,989 3,230 
NOV SS COLA Mer roiste 2 mrcmtalepece(eroyeuetocenens)s 29,099 33,4 
PATA OLE VMS re aie eR ieic roids exclonsissore eros 1,067 A499 th Om Gariory ee sce ot eisiciolereteroetaee rz. 171,128 | 191,338 
STG oS bO Teter aie ie vax-ieraiaicveisi icsevouesione 1,886 2,104 SATTIPTIOL el eters alate ates ee rerd wvaptional ters 431 505 
ETT RAS etc ss sdenousroteraxsveverone- ceteris oie 6,175 6,740 IBATTIO, « Riita rower lon ejeraie sexiness ores 1,579 1,583 
La ETINCSS Mere orm. rcyekoiola teres raxsneteistaras 1,140 1,285 Belle villerte, ty stomier eee isisicirttaetree 2,085 2,169 
Een tiv Werreeysoyossfevevexeverererersisxsuciwcorouens 3,056 3,325 IBTACE DTIC Ee fre sete eset iere oreo 1,367 1,464 
PET WET POOL, Nerasais ove isyevanarsssvetevelapsienctens 660 777 IB Pam p LOM ser lie ielere es avelsnsveiovthotaretans 1,524 1,960 
ING WGA S SOW 5.01c.oleisevsisisis wiesansysuexole ress 3,147 4,459 Bran tion cee eee et eis lenient 2,078 2,490 
SLU te rerctoyers!eacienersuevene varstersyisusists 845 996 Brock valle aetiisicista sel sisvssieioreras 714 749 
SRABIIYEN ES 4 co ana Cae Gene ne Meats 4,423 4,708 Carleton Placer .cicwies:«wieievs ciseeiasters 528 499 
Shuchita MOSS. gen deeasos coeecaoade 1,744 1,894 Chia thaw Payee ec oases 2,060 2,444 
ELST Oe eee coe siecle us ols aicisaye syelevsl stevens 1,691 2,163 Cobourener asco cocci eacmieeren 1,009 1,000 
PYUISTTRO UU cial s cerois nrcuiencrekavenayeressisvess 3,265 3,524 Collingwood lemacccpaectminsieiieaiecee 935 947 
Mormnwallee 22 Pace adetevesieis wuavotardaterens 2,650 3,487 
New Brunswick.................... 30,967 31,367 vot alco. Ws Scie cjciorssterercisteeratotsiers 426 462 
PES eHILII'S Gis ele saiaiohe i erose¥s <)ctb.n il wloseiece 6,259 6,193 lesan bile, Jee eeuan eo sabe aco Seoe 698 822 
SO arrip Hellion s apices ei «heres 2,763 2,667 Ort Mrances ts deat cerk poicmicn et ater 805 828 
IE) GLEAUTICLS COME velomreieieisis aioe ie © a. eteious 2,344 2,252 IOrG, Willinetinl pec cre teyere eistoteisee tee: 2,482 2,874 
IHTOGETICCONE. mec eee scissors tors Success 1,697 1,645 ELC ore Sete eterein crasee chow ieaciociemrerchoonre 1,279 1,039 
INLTTICO a. sree s siecsiotnrs eels Se ayaisieiare siete ¢ 319 382 Gian ano GUS detec cieel cisicrisvarevote orale ose 351 448 
INFOMGTON Gy emcies ee ticisiers ot ers eeivisiers oc 8,002 8,336 Goderich eerste ivcyars eu aici ticeiey. 584 773 
ENG W.CASULGMS rete ss « hicuecsycssieiciovaseisseue tone S115 2,565 Grell pis pe otis eyertieaicraleioseiarteaelele ests 1,254 1, yt 
Salt O Meee Satie chelsea avelealels guesses 3,262 3, le FA ciara 11 GOris oes oassererete onete otelor ov oie aor erate 11,312 13,876 
SG SLED Heheepminaicccss ns faanee tc 1,334 2,108 Hawkesbury... 0.30 .scs st eesese cess 1,069 1,152 
UISSOX Sera Siyale erence cise siaicetereve via ae. 579 Be Pepe Koenig cele aia ee RS ye : aa : he 
Severe cial She siaave eerste alvre & ,29 1,54 MOL Gia dove torieisiereie cova cela ecronee ; ; 
deo salle Kingston. s.eseeeeseeeeseeeree. 2,423 | 2,406 
ATO OC er ticin cies cisions -averaiels 185,320 | 204,441 Karklan diitakes scewiaccasssmsenrrrn 5 
sare Be raidae Gere chaistete ct Bole aie qaeie si 1,401 2,613 IKIGCHENEE Fiawak oor leatea act wcualderees Deis 2,439 
ENSID ES DOS fe ars ic) se iolers elersi ee c7ors Bievsiyee 864 1,005 WGeammin ge tomy. oysc, csv. 5 pe ottel\<foreo ee 792 1,205 
Bie COMA moore so wcve ere + os eveisre.: 1,474 1,261 LInAsay’s «sc,0,cc8 ToT Ore eee ae 809 852 
Beau ArnOls see teerasc ie tenseisenteniay> 1,205 1,527 MistOwe lesan ews tess csvercts ester 357 486 
PBC KING BINNS kaye icye serais sie stereos sie. 0'6 1,078 1,191 ONC OMG ered ois ois) es sive g sues Saved ses 5,047 5, 639 
(GAUSADSCALs ye craretarsis:scisye) svoysreveis0/ai0: exe 1,818 2,694 IhongBran cheer aieeicisiesie tec cee 3,563 3,932 
Wander. Fete ccthes.csts oes Mies o's 2,535 2,567 Midland etc tet Gti tests totes. Ue aly de Ae 
@hicowtinait yy. Ta! . Scicuieles «oils: 2,341 2,429 Napanee......----.seeeeeeeeeeeeee. 737 832 
W@owansyille.3t.28a.. toga ote sete 536 510 INewsliskeardig: sus: 12 Sees boas cee 471 573 
1DXo} | oyna, dein TOO Coe Om OATS 1,036 1,471 INiewamisr cert aeneiar rarer cities fare siareveene eh 1,355 1,649 
IDyariaabanteyaye hiollle ae agooseee oon sce 2, ¢22 2,665 INE rEMEn IRA a enna sogdoa0a6 hoe 2,743 Saliig 
ar Ilatileey eee ise cuiete serss.trers, 5.810 + 660 673 North Bay.....-...--+ssseeeeeeees 1,759 2,213 
BIOPESUVLLLG Me one aie seta cee oe cine ee « 1,049 1,405 Oakville..........+..seereesecoreee 7153 1,013 
SDC Wheat iaicte tis sh trerNere take arenhtratciane 1,901 Balas QOrillia@hech sso tis bo se hae re tore 1,241 1,207 
(Granby. seieie cee aeeleteens Ss hla 2,336 2,504 Oshawa foe atte < to evater eee a asia 6,091 5; oh 
TEE: eo foto ter an orto Che Ieee 4,896 5,056 Ottawss sane. Gass Sates chee ro tar 7,394 8,32 
ARPES Ree EE BONN OS ee ne ae 4,378 4,584 OwentSound pee bs tielrtareer oe 1,752 1878 
MOT CHIOR OG. Saregsrs tris stasis v5.5 i siee.ouse,e 6 es teat 2,952 Parry, SOU sesso ois ats io) faleiereletera, rs 519 : He 
Wachuteme steerer to cce epee ccs as «2's 920 998 Pembroke rseercee ac oe on discover ties «5 1,719 Sats 
Wiae=-Merantic. most sees sic Parte. se 1,408 trolo Perth steht me ee ites 697 ie 
baw al baie erates bs scielts els iacsisieae 2,563 2,851 Peterborough...........+seseeseeee 2,893 ees 
Wis Wace sree. ofc tele aie sleieis heeled ares 801 866 Picton iy? sais be Dae SE eee 646 fae 
NRG Visa acianeree phe = hts «aera s Hess 4,539 5, 222 PortiArthur . .cilecree sis shamans os 3,094 ets 
NEO MISE VINO eps cimuckd psi ofr cis ass eteahigs, sie) eo 1,319 Pont/@olbormessacesck = skier 777 ne 
INET ay gu eal Sareea et MN SOE eae RR OB 970 796 PRESCOUDT materia cecissis crea ottaenstereuceciouere 941 mf 
PVT TUT WWEUICL kee cooiy, So ace Soe « isneehes <iahes a 807 843 Renfrew... ...cesoeceecceceerscees 555 ; 
Nea LAIR. ae tere oc ere to tietcs hahah ast ote fs 2,440 2,992 Gta Gathaninest x: atcrersaiten « ate cteereers 3,518 5 
IMontaliaurier eee jae aot. ook. ae 938 1,029 St. Thomas.........sseeseeeeeeees on Ari 
Montmagnys <o3F- Gasecivnd oP iids 1 2,193 2,503 Samia. 24.0: pee eat ey te 2 1474 ee 
Morin Gall Sesnycvepevsi. aie iste ioe Brctevers! olds iss 58,897 64,978 Sault Ste. Marie..............++5+. age re 
INewalkachimon der abel cecise or yal 2,480 SIMCHCs.s <-e sera nde a mneceinns tees 1,32 Oe 
POTUPATITGG gee crit ace tak se cae see 1,189 1,164 Simiths kialigs seen tae en. ctscacr ss 573 ite 
Quebec x A kis weer toting Startiades 15,251 15,868 Stratiord M.S. 2h «sae it. cmteete eo 860 ' a : 
UII OUSIKUS IN ie GO. caiee eas sccleis on 3,304 4,264 Sturceon) Halls}eee. vant cae seer He na 
RVACKONGUY LaQUD Peis tori & cacisle «teats 4,542 5,488 Sudbury......--.sseceseeseeeceeees 3,656 pte 
FRODOLV Al Mena ricle cists icisicis ois e'sisicins,c «1s 1,183 1,418 Tillsonburg........+-ssseeseeeeeees 439 fee 
IXIA een Chae a 2 OD eC Tere 1,677 2,590 WM hemachtic Peer acs SOR Sauce paeee ee 1, ss ns a 
Ste. Agathe des Monts............. iezou 1,255 TROTONGO net c cor Lane ee ceterteeeT sec: 4 ne He 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............. 1,465 1,421 TrENntOn ss eee eee cea ae tees Seren ed a 
SO: LMCLOSSD, < cklets Sines hMttere aoe e 2,368 artsy Walkerton’. . cin ctesmeerertan: cele tt oe te 
Steel vacinthes. .secestutat do «tans oe 2,211 2,139 Wallaceburg Wm. stacebel «aeaeeeein 688 ee 
Dtedeame aN, acae dasa sswrensiyers.croiys 2,653 2,388 Welland serya<Br Sete oe aah toe: 2,177 ; 
UCANY AN, epee Paces andins OD Se Los Bs SPRL), AYO ANS ora hs Cee seek tenes 9744 3938 
SPU CL OTA & a Bem bed As Suse Kas aie oe. 2,156 2,371 Weston. . ons. ce scie + nris cislenie oes ; 3, 938 
5,332 7,012 
SY CNIS UE pudeshlll ce ur r eai caMinisn 2,127 2 otO) Windsor cw ceee eae etree emer: 3 
EDULIES ote oie tiers ce nielaste e's wc ; yo eae ee 739 839 
Shawinieany sees San eetiascce cee s 4,462 4,737 IW GOCSGOGIG GT. < cciietnyereieieitls efrielsi= 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS ON HAND, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT JANUARY 29, 1965 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 




















Registrations Registrations 
on Hand on Hand 
Office Office 
(1) Previous ) Previous 
Year Year 
Jan. 29, | Jan. 3%, Jan 29,0) danerole 
1965 1964 1965 1964 
Manitoba: osshakawn cee cee ees 26,781 29,086 || British Columbia................... 71, 426 69,113 
IB TATION Weare ts cso toniers eee 2,598 2,686 Chilliwack Baccossseeece eee are 2,537 2,341 
Dap hineee eter oecercceemee eee 1,554 1,956 @ourtenays Och) < 3.c eee moek eee 1,963 1,614 
Ene Loneeeete tech icexceicie Eee 215 193 Cranbroolkwet cx. sone eae 962 1,176 
Portage las rainic weer eme te re 1,264 1,283 Dawson Greek)... ? ace eee 1,273 1,407 
he P59 eee tes, Pia ki eee een 529 504 (Dan cank Man dkerac bah enw ne eens 1,418 1,151 
Winni peo tre tsriir cecen cee teen 20,621 22,464 Kan LOOPS Meta + aiaeeeer ee tesla ieee Py Oars) 1,787 
TCG LO Wiese oe Oh os Base res eee ere 1,908 1,712 
Saskatchewans.c.cocs acess ss 21, 606 21,794 MIssion{ Ciityjin «0 -Ronp ieee esate ke 1,800 1,499 
EISbevan Mem ater « tibiae neice oremeeee 510 475 INanaiMO Me ss. cckuumdebueeeseen ie 1,561 1,625 
IOlkeypo bowie opoaccdussas ssoo as eae 514 500 IN Gls ori Bete ora tice eine eewceier 1,022 937 
MiGose Tawi no cae o eee 1,639 1,623 New Westminster... 0.4. -0nn«cecwn 9,828 9,696 
North Batcletord. weceeecte eben 1,475 1,464 IRentictonaeeat .. 6s pee bee ne merne 2,549 2,275 
Prince Al bature ct. mastic eee rk 2,708 2,892 PortcAl berniee. .22 eee oer 1,192 961 
GRIN See on ete ven emeee 5,298 5, 259 Prince George.) 7b een Ree 1,894 1,656 
Saskatoon was ccna ees 5,086 5,011 Princéskvupertic..or meee cae ee ee 1,883 1,805 
Switt, CUrrenbAm sence emeeeeer ie 1,192 1,077 @uesnela- Meee. ne tee een eee emery 848 797 
Wey Dulnienten set taath ehereeee ere 478 503 ett Beets cone nye eee he Ree 976 1,145 
WOLk tonearm mtere jcc pias pone eiese 2,706 2,990 LV ancouvierer st ws. chem cone ee eee 28,554 28,211 
Vernon * Aenea: Deere i cnectioeeKns 2,106 2,159 
Alberta Mee. co cece tee ee ce 32,220 35,761 ViGbOT lay Mente ...it)s amie ee Mace 4,328 4,551 
BlairMmoreteee ots de sere een oe 490 450 Wihitehorse sme... e.ig eeree es soto 549 608 
Caley ‘G0 aa are ct aa as 10,002 10,546 
MINNIS MOTE es ome piaeiee eleieie sues 530 653 
Hd RARE LOR Wye cinctee meek eee 13,964 | 16,621 || CANADA.....................00005. 600,042 | 652,387 
Bey Pe reer 305 344 
trande Prairie 893 1,024 
Tethbridueeieis, soe Wee 3,031 3'138 Males... Se Nts a see ee eee 447,847 | 498,726 
Medicine Hat 1,440 1,439 
Red Gerkeeute. i cect mera cee 1,565 1,546 Omid les Meade ers ce he ERR es oa eek 152,195 153, 661 




















@) Preliminary subject to revision. 
®) Included 1,502 registrations reported by the Magdalen Islands local office. 


Settlements During February 


(Continued from page 240) 


normal retirement benefits (formerly $2.80 a mo. per yr. of service) at age 65 or over and early 
retirement benefits at age 62 increased to $4.25 a mo. per yr. of service; benefit for voluntary early 
retirement at age 60 after 10 or more yrs. of service or between ages 55 and 60 if sum of age 
and yrs. of service equals 85 or more to be $4.25 a mo. per yr. of service reduced by 0.5% for 
each mo. empl. is under age 62; special early retirement benefit of $4.25 a mo. per yr. of service 
for empl. with 10 or more yrs. of service between ages 55 and 65 retiring at company’s option; 
disability retirement benefit of $4.25 a mo. per yr. of service for empl. with 10 or more yrs. of 
service; supplemental pension to be $4.25 a mo. per yr. of service up to 30 yrs. and reduced to 
$1.75 a mo. per yr. of service at age 70; provision for adjustments in supplemental pension to 
government benefits; vested deferred pension to be $4.25 a mo. per yr. of service after 10 yrs. of 
service payable at age 65, and age limit of 40 under previous arrangement to be removed; benefit 
to present pensioners increased by $1.45 a mo. per yr. of service eff. Jan. 1 1965; 2 wks. vacation 
@ 4% of earnings after 1 yr. of service (formerly 1 wk. @ 2%), 24 wks. vacation @ 5% of 
earnings after 3 yrs. of service (formerly 14 wks. @ 3%), 3 wks. vacation @ 6% of earnings after 
5 yrs. of service (formerly 2 wks. @ 4%); empl. with 10 or more yrs. of service may elect 
additional time off or pay in lieu thereof for vacations exceeding 3 wks.— 3 wks. vacation plus 
optional 4-wk. @ 7% of earnings after 10 yrs. of service (formerly 24 wks. @ 5%); 3 wks/ 
vacation plus optional 1 wk. @ 8% of earnings after 15 yrs. of service (formerly 3 wks. @ 6%) 
and 3 wks. vacation plus optional 2 wks. @ 10% of earnings after 25 yrs. of service (formerly 
4 wks. @ 8%); Dec. 24 and Dec. 31 to be ninth and tenth paid holidays; rate for labourer will 
be $2.32 an hr.; agreement to expire Dec. 15, 1967. 

Miramichi River Ports Shippers, N.B.—Miramichi Trades & Labour (Ind): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 520 empl.—new hourly rate for work on ore concentrates to be $2.10 an hr. by day and 
$2.20 an hr. by night; general wage increase of 5¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1966; voluntary revocable 
check-off of union dues adopted; rate for longshoremen Jan. 1, 1966 will be $2.00 an hr.; agree- 
ment to expire Dec. 31, 1966. 

Outboard Marine Corp. of Canada, Peterborough, Ont.—Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr 
agreement covering 950 empl.—retroactive pay of 75% of first wage increase from Oct. 1, 1964 
to Dec. 20, 1964; wage increases of 34% retroactive to Dec. 20, 1964 and 3% eff. Oct. 3, 1965; 
9 paid holidays (formerly 8); 4 wks. vacation after 18 yrs. of service (formerly after 20 yrs.); 
life insurance increased to $5,000 (formerly $4,000); weekly indemnity increased to $56 (formerly 
$49); rate for labourer will be $2.33 an hr. Oct. 3, 1965; agreement to expire Oct. 1, 1966. 

(Continued on page 304) 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local offices. 
The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, DBS from information supplied 
by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the data see Technical Note, 
page 208, February 1965 issue. 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 























End of: Total Employed Claimants 
OVS =e INO VC INET MR Aue tsetse iciabers tetens. 272 See Fccats etme sa Biecaders, talents: ofele abe ae 4,385,000 4,110,500 274, 500 
aoe) Ne | aaa IR eae ee ee ae ba 4; 298,000 4,083, 500 214,500 
SGOT OI, ao ais og dis gOotrey DUS ofa GEOR tb chines aoeaccrts ann Ccoci: 4,304,000 4,130,400 173, 600 
PATE UIs ens RM Weegee (ol ceA ons Nalc, oie Aa) aig 6 Sisley sera + eleaapaepee ert havea’ 4,330, 000 4,148, 000 182, 000 
duly Meee 6 fey plea BEER no Sar ta, Ot Ge Ree, See Cae at 4,271,000 4,065,700 205 , 300 
dibs 6 SOS Es 6 SOY AIRE nO ee trib Ooi eh eaters acini Panera 4,241,000 4,039, 100 201,900 
VLSI ue eee een MOR PPSNCN fa tele A octet ols) Motseon ele (areas =.2ie aiuies «vise @ seyicte. = siete + 4,173,000 3, 922,900 250, 100 
BAT Hite a sec OR fe otc yes Shore Palete cua) di sig let rolty sedegegsyalagetey ral pay 4,280, 000 3,782,300 497,700 
Mar chiapas Le eciteciicind date vir s ot ewe Mareetenhe matin Peagine « 4,348,000 3,750,700 597,300 
LEkS{OmNIAVa..o GS SE DOO MAA SOD DOC ORM aC RR TOL adr a en ane otc aan secre cist 4,339,000 3,731,900 607, 100 
EHTIUCRESY OPO aoe soe Ob Oe Sea OD CIO Uciay Seca n S) Seiercincchsor ceraniot 4,334, 000 3,735,400 598, 600 
Cis es DTS EENIN] OTST in cua hod & ROR ORERE DO 0 CDi a Ine Iai Rn Ce ear TORS Can yrec 4,326,000 3,793,700 532,300 
IN Gnusanlegin. (22s, 225 o ode ad ae abn DSL On COI rics pnee aee oc cto CIIERCIpE 4,192,000 3, 888, 600 303 , 400 

















TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, BY PROVINCE, 
DECEMBER 1964 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 
































Claims filed at Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Local Offices Pending at End of Month 
Province co Total Entitled Not ; 
Total* Initial Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
oft Benefit | to Benefit 

Mewilouncland eee cerscceteats oe es 20,268 | 18,374 | 1,894 15,703 13,901 1 802 8,227 

Prince. HWdward Island: . a6. eee. 26a 3,928 3,545 383 3,615 3, 326 289 1,222 

INOVaLocOtia, Sane. se eeaae ead. 17, 806 13,976 | 3, 830 14,380 12,526 1,854 6,740 

MGM a ESDUDS WICK EF. c.f cells + eee hs, coher 18,584 15, 659 2,925 Saya 13 389 1,966 6,957 

DTC DOCS sie ia assent TL, ea, BOP 95 , 322 70,451 24, 871 77, 672 64, 227 13, 445 42,891 

(OMENS to), 2) Ce ee hee renee ee 85 , 087 61,968 23,119 74,294 61,486 12,808 31, 803 

MaNItO Matec tea. cer tenes srs ole 12,479 9 , 642 2, 837 11,855 9, 872 1,983 3,849 

BARAT CHE WANE oohv a deic «batches tele cleo ails 10,678 8,470 2,208 9,487 7,885 1,602 4,254 

So ene te Se ae aS 14 , 268 10, 656 3,612 13,096 10,569 2,527 5,670 
British Columbia (incl. Yukon Terri- 

boty as - =e J hl EN eS 5. Ney ee 37,960 29,157 8, 803 30,080 24 , 304 5,776 16,469 

Total, Canada, December 1964....| 316,380 241,898 74, 482 265, 533 221,481 44,052 128 , 082 

Total, Canada, November 1964....) 168,958 119,545 49,413 133 , 306 96, 553 36, 753 77,235 

Total, Canada, December 1963....| 345,306 261,881 | 83,425 296, 827 250,786 46,041 126,086 























*In addition, revised claims received numbered 35,845. 
In addition, 33,600 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 3,393 were special requests not granted and 1,584 appeals by 
claimants. There were 9,826 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES 
BY NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, 
DECEMBER 31, 1964 
(Counted on last working day of the month) 

Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 








Number of weeks on claim Total 
(based on 20 per cent sample) claimants 
Province and Sex Total |_| | 
claimants 97 or Nov. Dec. 
1-4 5-13 14-26 niore* 30 31 
sh 1964 1963 
CANAD AL aire nec face Sere eee 478,244 | 316,701 107, 435 33,718 20,390 | 274,532 | 532,331 
Mil GEn sce tottica ti tote alae tee ieee me 360, 162 256, 644 74,735 17,774 11,009 186, 853 415,106 
ema ei ea een. ee eee onic ee 118,082 60,057 32,700 15,944 9,381 87,679 117,225 
Newioundl and .i3:..00hs septs chen ore’. cis! Se Ss 27,465 21,748 4,370 932 415 10, 253 28,396 
1 «Cae eee IS IRS om ins Bie A 25,641 20, 857 8,875 664 245 8,835 26,614 
Bemales,.i. 20 Aecds athe oko vce os oes SO ee ae 1, 824 891 495 268 170 1,418 1,782 
PrincesHidwards island esses deceit etee ater 5,342 4,374 781 157 30 1,965 5,589 
Male > fae son es Se eee ae vs ook. Sea 4,315 3, 654 554 97 10 1,425 4,617 
PCMAG Mc ctr Soe Aas Oe ve ke Eee ae 1,027 720 227 60 20 540 972 
NOW as SCOtIS:, ciucasdcaeeto.citere ok + «ere oboe Ree aha ae 27,748 19,143 5,497 1,871 ih OR 13, 465 28,894 
Male. 8s. o5, « Steeda. saw tere Repe te ae 23, 436 16,891 4,293 azo 927 10,570 24,815 
Bemales. ch... tee tla fo. nes pose Saco 4,312 D202 1,204 546 310 2,895 4,079 
Now: Brunswick s..seeeatelccs «os + tenets rica 28,196 20, 038 5,717 1,557 884 13,342 26,790 
IN sle. oe a ee aie aes oS Aen eae rae 22,878 17,201 4,182 857 638 9,425 21,350 
IGM Beye cae esis ciel acne eee ieee 5,318 2, 837 1,530 700 246 3,917 5,440 
Quebec! sha ea Aaoe cates salle e Meee nee 144,373 95, 280 32,386 10,690 6,017 87,782 166,217 
I Ee RE rim Ae iter Be em ae ee Re Pate ne 109,731 76,744 23,991 5, 907 3, 089 62,590 | 130,864 
LE ITIG LOM ERE ARE i Ghia aeeeen mee eee 34, 642 18,536 8,395 4,783 2,928 25,192 BONoDe 
Ontarioneiy Cae Ga ce eon ene 127. sou 79,761 28, 860 11,804 6,926 81,586 | 152,621 
IM a eiyareee ty ciate sive ata or evics Cec hatte 83, 521 56, 548 17, 565 5,737 3,671 49,123 109, 606 
Hem aloee teat tek sc ee eee tn eee 43, 830 23,213 11,295 6, 067 3,255 32,463 43,015 
Manitoba amen: woah mr tiene hae coe 21,047 12,149 6,981 676 1,241 11,301 21,635 
U8 SP eae ae tie AOR dott A oo tine A INC ta 15, 751 10,249 4,677 258 567 7,388 17, 204 
Bemaless syness ane eee eee 5, 296 1,900 2,304 418 674 3,913 4,431 
Saskatchewan es 0%. 2. Pee eee 15,621 10,645 4,077 542 BoY/ 8,383 16,561 
Maley pate pasa cok erase rote cae ieee 12,561 9,211 2,991 221 138 5, 852 13,592 
H ESh ont 1c ey amp nt Btn Bye ye Rel ancien sete ca Pe 3,060 1,434 1,086 321 219 2 oa 2,969 
AIDGr ta sasicintence tect Coote ee ee 23, 786 14,511 6,691 1,764 820 14,921 28,275 
Mia Geer aay ten acne ec tie eee. oe fhe 18,525 12, 543 4,692 838 452 10,436 22,573 
Ginn lel eeeernc, se. oe eee 5,261 1,968 1,999 926 368 4,485 5, 702 
British) @olumibiaws  ateccstiasceee cea ee bf, a10 39, 052 12,075 Bis as: 2,463 31,534 67,008 
Maleorr er cnet cc ce et ee ee 43, 803 32,746 7,915 1,870 2 21,209 43, 871 
Bemaley. ee. 8A eae sce eee 13,512 6,306 4,160 1,855 1,191 10,325 13,482 





*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Norte: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 


TABLE E-4—BENEFIT PAYMENTS, BY PROVINCE, DECEMBER 1964 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 
ea ee oe a 8 ee a a a 
SS 





Amount of 
Province Weeks Benefit 
Paid* Paid 
$ 
Newitoundland)s2.. i400 esas ds gua ces oe eee ee ee ee en Le 25, 096 615,178 
Prince Haward Island @250'5, 372: . 82. eee A ORS AR Ree Oe. tens 2 5, 826 137,770 
Novas cotias.auidy oitinedien dance Ce it Ane Come’, Cl eae ood 42,445 946, 561 
New: Beunswiele car. cel.c.csrneyat <fepreiae da cement aires Aili ois ke a eh ee Re me 40,075 911,790 
QUO EC. i «asain Bain > cpcihinigieioa atdiberasare 8 + «capes Ondcnnancce Gee RT ET Men ae 324,551 8,044,413 
Ontarior ns 00.5 RE aes, ey 3 Te aaa Dene meatt BOP ae Deneelis ave are 310,005 7,534,996 
Mahitoba ci ccce cs ceseccceeoelee deat soe Tc eed OT an, eee Bi Aes onrtite | 46 , 307 1,188,937 
eS R ECHO WENN. ics bikMewcntin of Mee ca emck Secon eae ee eee ee een ee 31, 859 798,461 
Alber tacctsiduas. .dextein. & dhe 0. Cee, «tenants in oi elena 59, 200 1,511, 865 
British Columbia (including Yukon Territory) «tons .404 4. 0d. deilws andl. .beeoeeneen. 109 , 614 2,807,894 
Total, Canada, DecembertG04 )--. 1ucmetee cate See eee ae ee eae 994,978 24,497, 865 
Total, ‘Canada, November 1064" °° Mec, kot eee ee ee eee 602, 005 14, 646,798 
Total; Canada; December 19637... \ANesO0 0... 2 eee ee, eee 1,175,063 29,360,512 


“Weeks paid’’ represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during the month. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 =100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Health Recre- 





——- . : Transpor- and ation Tobacco 

Total Food Housing | Clothing istian | Pefadnal ariel : ke 

Care Reading eps 

AGH VGA ee ook cis societies tre ee 126.5 Pails 131.4 109.9 138.4 150.2 141.7 114.0 
POD == CATES RA. Oe cee ctittecteie ss 128.0 12252 132e0 110.9 140.3 154.5 144.3 115.8 
MOU AES aeereronetcts cuauststoceisnere sists 5.9 129.2 124.0 13322 112.5 140.6 155.3 146.1 116.3 
ESN Gath he see Saacses > Hotton 130.7 Gee 134.8 113.5 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 
AOGS RY COT nse 06 sccbe ce nsaeh als. ae 133.0 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 
1964—February..........-..--00000- 134.5 Neale isivee 117.8 142.6 165.4 152.3 119.4 
Mare So SS aa ao oec oes doce 134.6 131.3 137.5 118.6 143.0 165.4 1o2n3 119.4 
VAs Se sinc OG an 6 4ade aenUoe ee 135.0 131.8 137.8 119.1 142.8 166.5 151.0 119.5 

VTE ya oho seetbegsiene «is fors'= eves ote vests 135.0 Sie, 138.3 Bees 142.4 167.3 151.5 120.2 

UNG St rcyors = crensss, cis eas 4 ata eteta sewers 135.3 132.5 138.4 119.0 142.0 167.3 151.4 120.2 

UWA etsfeme ee ares ae teistel cia: 136.2 135.4 138.7 119.0 141.6 167.3 151.5 120.2 
PATUPUS Ucrwe -ropeiinetete ss oes @: wielste reper 1300 135.1 138.7 118.9 141.4 167.5 151.5 120.2 
Sepbew Der nee ankicanines «a7. 135.6 WB 7 138.9 119.4 141.6 167.7 150.9 120.2 

Octo Der ee etecitsle stirs ate-anacere 135.6 1S1e0 139.2 120.7 141.4 170.4 151; 1 121.4 

Ikan aaell ole aes Sq SSS HOO Seb c 135.9 132.0 139.3 120.9 141.4 ial 152.3 121.6 

1) GESTHUDEE ayy tine ss ye eo Sik= 136.8 133.2 139.6 121.0 142.7 174.3 153.5 121.6 

MOG OW ATLA, ele’ ofapate cic ve <re-clenersie) Veta) 136.9 132.5 139.8 119.2 146.3 174.4 154.0 121.6 
life] ob 2m Sane saga aooe EOD OOOO C UB Wlgr? 133.1 140.1 119.5 146.3 174.6 153.4 121.8 


a 


Nore: 1959 and 1960 figures are 1947-48 weighted; figures for 1961 et seq are 1957 weighted. 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY 1965 


(1949 =100) 
LL 
—- 1 Ee ss ce : ; Trans- eae a Tobacco 
January | Decem- | January Food | Housing | Clothing ane a personal and favre = 
1964 | ber 1964} 1965 s care | reading 
(OSt. John’s, Nfld...... 120.2 121.9 122.0 AR} 116.2 115.2 2a 165.4 150.5 116.4 
ELalitax wot shieloeeaciee: 131.6 132.5 132.6 126.8 13300 129.6 138.9 168.6 171.9 125.2 
Fstrinny AWollat Goro soooUrTe 134.1 135.1 135.5 131.6 Soe 128.2 145.8 190.7 156.4 125.4 
IMnGECAI SN: als eiaie cine ere & 133.9 136.2 136.3 138.9 135.6 110.1 163.3 183.4 155.3 124.9 
UPA Oe akle 4 atetoctte se + 134.6 137a2 136.7 133.0 137.4 123.6 158.7 180.9 150.9 126.5 
ANeigeh hos nena onan Oe 135.9 138.2 138.2 130.6 141.1 126.5 145.0 PASE: 191.0 123.9 
NVATINID CL cote Geldeie.cic«s 131.4 133.8 134.0 130.6 129.7 125.5 139.2 187.7 143.0 138.3 
Saskatoon-Regina...... 129.0 130.5 130.5 129.5 128.8 132.8 135.6 149.3 149.9 120.9 
Edmonton-Calgary....| 127.5 128.4 128.8 123.6 127.4 128.1 UR BG Tf 171.4 145.3 120.5 
WANGOUV Elsi. aeite lee nes 131.9 tae 7 134.5 131.6 136.1 123.0 147.8 156.2 153.6 123.3 


Nee ee ee 


Norw: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual 
levels of prices as between cities. 


4) St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada as compiled by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes and lockouts 
which amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly 
involved in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on the series, 
see page 1164, December 1964 issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1960-1965 








Strikes and 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 


























ores Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year eginning : 
During Month Be 7G a oe | Per Cent of 
or Year comeute nye Man-Days | Estimated 
Working Time 
LOGO Maem Nt oteatscesceaerencrs Ficsrettnets ne detent eta rece 268 274 49, 408 738,700 | 0,19 
1G GU srneree ec etee ecicle arene fersnee orn ocean ee ee 272 287 97,959 1,335,080 | 0.11 
LOU RIP mee tee eteters, Be, oees opaius aver omen iake Mea 290 311 74 , 332 1,417,900 | 0.11 
| OGG mere rober metic ee aration tes oe es see 318 332 83,428 917,410 | 0.07 
HL sic kD SPARSE GRR GOO TE Cin RRO AE tO o 313 329 100, 214 Lpore. 220 a 0.13 
UO GSR AMMA T Sze ois fsae cctcea ¢ Ave treme Tort Oeke 13 29 1,756 21,730 0.02 
IME DTUAT V eaerat a cheap eats hc eae eae ee 24 46 7,957 82,410 0.08 
Mar Gite tree carte vce ieee tee ane ee 24 50 7,142 92,450 0.08 
Py Ort ga coy ae) Gee oy cetera ee ey oem | 17 4] 8,617 88, 900 0.08 
VL at ieee mens te okt oe teeear ior ad careers eee 15 35 7,488 63,700 0.06 
UNG Perr teins ie terie, fae etre enh aire 46 66 15,148 195, 680 0.16 
UabU sa STS = aie | Mar eee it 058 ei 5 38 72 18,183 147,710 0.12 
PMUBUISU Marte crite ts eri orice eras ise 36 68 11,418 108, 200 0.10 
Seplremibersen ca coscds eet eee nee 26 63 9,039 104,010 0.09 
OCCODER eee exe Cee et ee 30 60 10,593 101,580 0.09 
INGIVEULD ER ft niceiscre scene rete meena 25 57 15,080 105,590 0.09 
Wecemberwcrrtscriteas eee ee 19 48 33, 689 460, 260 0.38 
SVOQOm ANU Vee a, are cet cA eee ene 24 47 29,768 220,380 | 0.21 











Oe ee eee 


*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
JANUARY 1965, BY INDUSTRY 





TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
JANUARY 1965, BY JURISDICTION 









































(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
| | 
Strikes Strikes | 
Workers Man- 2 vir Workers | Man- 
Industry and Jurisdiction 
UBSEY Pnckouts Involved Days : Upeliouts | Involved | Days 
Porestry. (0) AWA «ds. cca o cae Newfoundland............ 1 | 26 | 10 
Mined cise 1a) cies Pee 4 799 7,840 Prince Edward dslandiaiah Aaah, LP eacuce: |e: s tree 
Manufacturing............ 30 24,968 133, 680 Novaiocotias.... 3 oe 2 63 1,120 
Wonstruction tse). nee 2 34 310 New Brunswick........... ‘ips (es 60 
Transpn. & utilities........ 4 580 12,440 Quebec. 2-4bh kk. 8 aatw ap rat Paats low | 65, 880 
Eradeee. (Fe ey cca pee 6 3,332 65,010 Ontario eee ob ae 24 | 24,682 | 132,350 
PAM BC es sh ele W wales eels ake ae a ee ee Manitobaleer -- . wuameees its 115 230 
Senvices.: ). IP aake «pes bait 1 55 1,100 Saskatchewan... 6s0etva. GARE 4, | aiawacns SPRITES 2 | a en aa 
Pubheadministration 625s cea bee ee oe Alberta. 2 2ePs +. eee os 25) 235 1,320 
: : British Columbia......... if 514 7,230 
All industries......... 47 29,768 | 220,380 Hederalae. face ee ee Las) 550 12,180 
All jurisdictions....... 47 | 29,768 | 220,380 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
JANUARY 1965 


(Preliminary) 





Industry 
Employer 


Location 


MINES 


Mineral Fuels 
Coleman Collieries 
(Vicary Mine), 

Coleman, Alta. 


Crowsnest Pass Coal, 
Michel and Fernie, B.C. 


Lethbridge Collieries, 
Shaughnessy, Alta. 


Incidental Services 
Inspiration Limited, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


MANUFACTURING 


Food and Beverages 
Presswood Bros., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Rubber 

National Rubber and 
Pneuco Machinery, 

Toronto, Ont. 


Furniture and Fiztures 
Victoriaville Specialties, 
Victoriaville, Que. 


Printing and Publishing 
The Star, Telegram and 

Globe and Mail, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Primary Metals 

Wolverine Tube (Div. of 
Calument Hecla of 
Canada), 

London, Ont. 


Metal Fabricating 
Dominion Chain, 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 


Machinery 

Brown Boggs Foundry 
and Machine, 

Hamilton, Ont. 


Transportation Equipment 

Ford Motor Company, 

Brampton, Niagara Falls, 
Oakville & Windsor, 
Ont. 


Chrysler Canada, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Chrysler Canada, 
Windsor, Ont. 











Union 


Mine Workers Loc. 2633 
(Ind.) 


Mine Workers Loc. 7292 
(Ind.) 


Mine Workers Loc. 7354 
(Ind.) 


I.B.E.W. Loc. 2085 
Plumbers Loc. 254 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Packinghouse Workers 
Loc. 716 (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC) 


Rubber Workers Loc. 750 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Upholsterers Loc. 573 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Typographical Union 
Loc. 9 (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers Loc. 27 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Machinists Loc. 1927 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


U.E. Loc. 520 (Ind.) 


Auto Workers Locs. 200, 
584, 707, & 1054 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers Loc. 444 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers Loc. 444 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Workers 
Involved 


115 


449 


120 


115 


192 


861 


115 


219 


190 


10,174 
) 





Duration in 
Man-Days 
Jan- Accu- 

uary |mulated 
120 120 
6,290 | 6,290 
1,200 | 1,200 
230 230 
2,680 | 2,680 
4,640 | 18,750 
410 410 
17, 240 |125, 870 
2,200 | 13,120 
3,070 | 3,070 
3,800 | 11,690 
76,250 | 76,250 
6,000 | 6,000 
12,000 | 12,000 














Starting 
Date 
Termi- 
nation 
Date 
Janie ke 
Jan. 12 
Jan. 12 
Jan. 15 
Jan. 29 
Jan. 8 
Jan. 12 
Jan. 11 
Sep. 28 
Jan. 20 
Jan. 22 
July 9 
Aug. 19 
Jan. 5 
Jan, 24 
Nov. 3 
Jan. 13 
Jan. 26 
Jan. 22 
Jan. 25 
Jan. 28 











Major Issues 


Result 


Wages, holidays ~ 64¢ a day 
increase, two additional sta- 
tutory holidays, 2-4¢ an hr. 
increase in shift pay. 


Wages, fringe benefits~ 
Wages~Operations suspen- 
ded. 


Unsatisfactory food services 
by caterers~ Return of work- 
ers under improved condi- 
tions. 


Wages, hours~ 


Wages, hours, union security, 
irrevocable check-off ~ 


Change in application of piece 
work bonuses~Return of 
workers matter to be dis- 
cussed. 


Working conditions as affec- 
ted by computers, job secur- 
ity, union membership, of 
foremen~ 


Wages, other improvements 


Retention of present union 
when company moves to new 
location~10¢ an hr. increase 
in a rew agreement which 
will remain in effect when 
moved to new location. 


Wages~ 


Wages, overtime~138¢ an hr. 
increase for non-skilled work- 
ers, 21¢ an hr. for skilled 
workers plus 6¢ eff. Dec. 1, 
1965, 6¢ Dec. 1, 1966; other 
improved benefits. 


Wages, production standards 
~ Return of workers. 


Wages, production standards 


~ 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
JANUARY 1965 


(Preliminary) 








Duration in Starting 
Indust 
BGUEEEY. i oes Man-Days Date Major Issues 
Employer Union PPA. ~ 
os Involved | "yan. | Accu Toe = Result 
Location uary jmulated Dart 


Electrical Products 
Lanark Manufacturing, 
Dunnville, Ont. 


Phileo Corporation, 
Don Mills, Ont. 


TRANSeN. & UTILITIES 


U.E. Loc. 543 (Ind.) 


Machinists Loc. 2113 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 








310 | 1,550 | 30,210 | Aug. 31 
Jan. 


120 60 60 | Jan. 22 
Jan. 22 


Wages, working conditions, 
seniority provisions~ Return 
of workers. 


Demotion of lead hand~ 
Return of workers on advice 
of union. 


Transportation : 
Nfld. Employers’ Longshoremen’s 550 | 12,180 | 38,110 | Oct. 26 | Union refusal to accept terms 
Association, Protective Union (ings) 0] ee eee ene | cere of Industrial Enquiry Com- 


St. John’s Nfld. 


mission~ 


TRADE 


Quebec Liquor Board, CNTU 


3,200 | 64,000 |134,400 | Dec. 5 |Wages, delayed negotiations 
Various centres, Que. ~ 


eee ereeee 


Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 


Settlements During February 
(Continued from page 298) 


Quebec Liquor Board, province-wide—CNT U-Chartered Locals (retail, warehouse and office empl): 
44-mo. agreement covering 3,200 empl.—general wage increases of $8 a wk. retroactive from 
Feb. 13, 1964 to Dec. 4, 1964, $3 a wk. eff. Nov. 1, 1965 and $7 a wk. eff. Nov. 1, 1966; provision 
for work week of 374 hrs. for retail and warehouse empl. and of 324 hrs. for office empl.; overtime 
premiums of time and one half after normal hrs. and double time for non-scheduled work on 
Sunday; 16 paid holidays; 3 wks. vacation after 1 yr. of service and 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. 
of service; leave for sickness or accident to accrue up to 15 days per fiscal yr. at 14 day per mo. 
of service and to be cumulative; retiring empl. entitled to leave graduated from 1 to 6 mos. or 
pay of 1 to 3 mos. depending on accumulated sick leave credits; leave of 1 day to attend marriage 
in immediate family; bereavement leave of 3 days; provision for maternity leave; attempts to be 
made to transfer empl. facing displacement to alternative employment in government departments; 
provision for unemployment benefits ranging from $20 payable for 5 wks. to $40 payable for 36 
wks.; rate for labourer will be $2.125 an hr. Nov. 1, 1966; agreement to expire Oct. 31, 1967. 

Restigouche Forest Employers, northern N.B.—Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 800 empl.—general wage increase of 12¢ an hr. eff. March 1, 
1965 and 7¢ an hr. eff. March 1, 1966; increases of 50¢ per cord eff. March 1, 1965 and an average 
increase of 60¢ per cord eff. March 1, 1966; work week reduced to 50 hrs. eff. March 1, 1965 
(formerly 54 hrs.); rate for labourer March 1, 1966 will be $1.42 an hr.; agreement to expire 
Feb. 29, 1967. 

Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal, Que.—Service Empl. Federation (CNTU): 20-mo. agree- 
ment covering 1,000 empl.—retroactive pay of $60 from March 24, 1964 to May 4, 1964 and full 
retroactive pay from May 5, 1964 to Feb. 19, 1965; average retroactive pay per empl. amounts to 
$500 with a maximum of $900; general wage increase of $5 a wk. in 1965; 10 paid holidays 
(formerly 9); improvement in sick leave provisions; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1965. 

Saint John Shipbuilding and Dry Dock, Saint John. N.B.—Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC), Plumbers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Marine Wkrs. 
(CLC): 2% yr. agreement covering 800 empl.—general wage increases of 13¢ an hr. retroactive 
to Jan. 1, 1965, 8¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1966 and 6¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1967; vacation pay of 2% 
of earnings after 1 yr. of service to be payable also to empl. working more than 4 hrs. per day or 
sep per wk.; rate for labourer will be $1.94 an hr. Jan. 1, 1967; agreement to expire June 30, 

Toronto General Hospital, Toronto, Ont.—Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agree- 
ment covering 1,000 empl.—wage increases of $9.50 a mo. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1965, $8.50 a mo. 
eff. Jan. 1, 1966 and $9.50 a mo. eff. Jan. 1, 1967 for male empl.; wage increases of $12 a mo. 
retroactive to Jan. 1, 1965, $11 a mo. eff. Jan. 1, 1966 and $12 a mo. eff. Jan. 1, 1967 for 
maintenance empl.; wage increases of $8 a mo. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1965, $7 a mo. eff. Jan. 1, 
1966 and $8 a mo. eff. Jan. 1, 1967 for female empl.; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1967. 

Vancouver City, B.C.—Vancouver City Hall Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (inside empl.): 1-yr. agreement 
covering 1,250 empl.—general wage increase of 44% retroactive to Jan. 1, 1965; 4 wks. vacation 
after 15 yrs. of service (formerly after 17 yrs.); rate for clerk-typist $231 a mo.; agreement to 
expire Dec. 31, 1965. 
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Department of Labour Today 


Small Business Management Courses 


Courses in marketing and selling for owner-managers of small 
businesses, being developed by Training Branch, will be ready 
by September, along with sales training courses for employees 


Courses in marketing and sales training 
developed by the Small Business Management 
Training Division of the Department’s Tech- 
nical and Vocational Training Branch will 
be available in all Canadian communities by 
September, it was announced last month. 

More than 90 per cent of Canada’s 480,000 
businesses are small. The owner-manager is 
at a serious disadvantage because he cannot 
afford to hire specialists and, therefore, has 
to direct all phases of his operation himself, 
e.g., finance, accounting, personnel, purchas- 
ing processing or servicing, selling and con- 
tinuous analysis of future market possibilities. 
In most cases, he probably has had adequate 
experience in one or two of these areas, but 
has not had an opportunity to acquire suffi- 
cient preparation in all. 

All this has lead to a high rate of business 
failure, unsatisfactory profits, instability, and 
improper use of resources. And this inade- 
quate performance is an obstruction to the 
growth of Canada’s economy at the rate 
necessary to provide a satisfactory level of 
employment and standard of living. 

Approximately two thirds of small business 
failures are the result of errors in the man- 
agement of the marketing function. There- 
fore, management and employee training in 
marketing and selling specifically designed 
for Canadian business is essential for satis- 
factory economic advance in all parts of 
Canada. 

Marketing training, designed to increase 
sales and profits, is now available for owner- 
managers through the Small Business Man- 
agement Training Program. Because business 
growth is dependent upon skilful marketing 
and proficient sales personnel, employee train- 
ing courses will be made available to improve 
these abilities. 

Employee competency in marketing and 
selling results in high income, security, inter- 
esting work, mobility and opportunities for 
advancement. In addition, marketing and 
sales occupations are increasing in importance 
as a source of employment because markets 
are growing in size and marketing occupa- 
tions are not particularly susceptible to auto- 
mation and technological advances. 

Owner-managers and employees are not 
the only ones who can take advantage of 
this training. The unemployed can be trained 
for suitable marketing positions and prepared 
for the many new job opportunities to be 
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found in the service industries, in which a 
high proportion of occupations have im- 
portant marketing tasks. 

In addition there are large numbers of 
mature women entering the labour force who 
require training. Marketing occupations in 
retailing and services provide many employ- 
ment opportunities for them. 


Marketing and selling courses for owner- 
managers now available are: 


Retail Management—a 10-session course 
specifically designed for independent small 
retailers with a view to helping them to im- 
prove their knowledge and decision-making 
skills in the major aspects of their businesses. 


Marketing for Service Businesses—a 10- 
session course which deals with the solution 
of various marketing problems facing busi- 
nessmen operating service businesses. 


Marketing for Manufacturers—a 10-session 
course dealing with certain proven approaches 
and techniques that can be put into effect 
by the small firm to help it compete more 
effectively. 


Additional courses now offered owner- 
managers are Management Accounting, Pur- 
chasing for Manufacturers, Bookkeeping and 
Exporting. 

One hundred and fifty of these courses 
were conducted this winter in British Colum- 
bia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, On- 
tario, Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward Island, and the Northwest 
Territories. 

Courses now being prepared for employees 
are: Selling, Business Arithmetic, Business 
English, Display, Merchandise Planning and 
Control, Bookkeeping, Personal Development, 
Stock Control. 

Because owner-managers and employees 
are very busy and closely tied to their place 
of work, courses are offered in local com- 
munities, at convenient times, over short 
periods of approximately 10 weeks, one ses- 
sion per week, at little cost, and are con- 
ducted by competent business and professional 
men. 

The programs are developed by the Small 
Business Management Training Division and 
made available by the provincial Govern- 
ments through local community associations 
such as Chambers of Commerce and Trade 
Associations. 
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From the Labour Gazette, April 1915 


00 Years Ago This Month 


Continuation apparent in March 1915 of modest improvement 
in labour and business conditions that began in February. Steel 
industry benefitting from receipt of orders for war material 


During March 1915, there were signs of a 
continuation of the modest improvement in 
labour and general business conditions that 
began in February, the Labour Gazette for 
April of that year reported. Nevertheless, 
unemployment continued to be heavy all 
across the country. 

The Montreal correspondent said that a 
great deal of the business improvement in the 
steel companies had been due to the placing 
of war orders. “At the same time, the fact 
that there is a steady expansion in business, 
and that reports from some of the companies 
show the regular business to have extended 
as well, gives hopes that the improvement will 
be of a permanent character,” he wrote. 


“Lord Kitchener’s demand for a greater 
output in munitions of war leads Canadian 
firms to expect a continuation of the Imperial 
business.” 


The Canadian Car and Foundry Company 
had secured an order from the Russian Gov- 
ernment for the manufacture of special war 
material valued at nearly $80,000,000, and 
40 or 50 Canadian firms were to be invited 
to quote prices for the manufacture of parts. 

“It was anticipated, however, that difficul- 
ties in transportation might lead to the estab- 
lishment of a steamship line subsidized by 
the Government to operate direct to Russia. 
This line might run to Archangel, by the 
Panama Canal to Vladivostok, or to Odessa 
on the Black Sea “if the allied fleets open 
the way through the Dardanelles in time.” 


The Canadian Northern tunnel under 
Mount Royal has been excavated to its full 
dimensions of 31 feet by 234 feet high for all 
but the city end of the tunnel, the cor- 
respondent said. 

A ruling by the American Federation of 
Labour that no central body in Canada or 
the United States could receive delegates into 
its membership from any national or inter- 
national union that was not affiliated to the 
Federation was causing a stir in the Montreal 
Trade and Labour Council. This ruling would 
have excluded from membership the Brick- 
layers’ Union, the Stationary Engineers, the 
Federated Letter Carriers and the Civic Em- 
ployees’ Union, all of which were important 
bodies in the Council. 

“The delegates showed great unwillingness 
to obey the ruling, and they instructed the 
executive committee to bring the peculiar 
situation in Montreal to the notice of the 
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Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and to ask for a delay of 
a year.” 

The Toronto correspondent reported that 
the Canadian executive of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers were sending a number 
of their members to take jobs in Britain, 
because they had heard from English em- 
ployers that work at good wages was to be 
had there by anyone who wanted it, in the 
manufacture of shells and munitions of war. 

“The first batch of 30 sailed on March 24. 
and will be followed by others. The executive 
intends removing its members who are work- 
ing in shops where low wages are being paid 
on special work, and sending them to take 
Old Country jobs,” the correspondent said. 

The street commissioner in Toronto had 
issued an order that employees in his depart- 
ment living outside the city limits must move 
into the city if they wanted to keep their 
jobs. This would affect about 30 men, it 
appeared, and as many of them had been 
trying to obtain homes of. their own. this 
would entail considerable hardship. 

The National Labour Council in the city 
had decided not to hold a parade on Labour 
Day that year, because it thought that the 
money this would cost could be used to better 
advantage in helping unemployed members. 

It was reported from Windsor that the only 
unrest expected in labour circles would be 
among Grand Trunk Railway employees, who 
had been given notice that their wages would 
be reduced after April 1. The engineers and 
firemen were asking for an increase of 5 per 
cent. 

The railways were reported to be doing 
only a fair business, and some companies had 
reduced the wages of their unskilled labourers 
to as low as 14 cents an hour. 

In Vancouver, it was reported that there 
Was no sign of improvement in the labour 
situation. Building had shown a further de- 
cline during March, and owing to the large 
amount of unemployment among building 
tradesmen, a number of them had gone to 
England, Australia and New Zealand. This 
emigration was still going on. 

Local longshoremen had gone on strike 
early in March because their wages had been 
reduced by 25 per cent, and the international 
union had called on its members in ports 
below the border to boycott ships loaded in 
Vancouver. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Winter Works Incentive Program 
Promises to Be One of Best 


The Municipal Winter Works Incentive 
Program by March 26 this year had provided 
on-site work for 160,952 men; 7,716,727 
man-days of work had been created. The 
1964-65 program promises to be one of the 
most successful since its introduction seven 
years ago. 

As well as providing these on-site jobs, it is 
estimated that at least a similar number of 
jobs have been created off-site, in the allied 
servicing industries. 

Under the program, a total of 6,074 projects 
had been approved by provincial governments 
and accepted by the federal Government up 
to March 26. Approximate expenditure on 
these projects totals $310,237,000, of which 
the federal contribution to direct payroll costs 
was estimated at $59,791,000. 

All these figures were higher than those at 
the corresponding date in 1964. 

The program covers a six-month period 
from November 1, 1964, to April 30, 1965, 
and the federal Government contributes 50 
per cent of on-site payroll costs of approved 
municipal projects. 


More Applications This Year for 
Winter House Building Incentive 


More applications under the Winter House 
Building Incentive Program are qualifying 
at first inspection this year than last. In addi- 
tion, applications under the present program 
cover a larger number of dwellings: 38,204 
as against 37,736 last winter. 

Under the program, a $500 incentive pay- 
ment is made by the federal Government for 
each house built and completed between 
November 15 and April 15. 

By the end of February, applications re- 
ceived totalled 32,868, a slight increase over 
the corresponding figure last year, 32,656. 
Only 1.5 per cent of the applications were 
rejected at first inspection of the units, com- 
pared with 4.8 per cent the previous year. 

As in previous programs, the provinces of 
Quebec and Ontario, with more than 10,000 
each, have produced the most applications. 


It is estimated that approximately 90,000 
workers are engaged on the construction sites, 
with a further 115,000 being employed in 
the industries that manufacture, sell and 
transport building materials. 
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Merchant Seamen Compensation Act 
Amendment Receives Royal Assent 


An amendment to the Merchant Seamen 
Compensation Act, passed by the House of 
Commons on December 18 and by the Senate 
on March 10, received the Royal Assent on 
March 18. The principal effect of the amend- 
ment was to adjust the pensions payable to 
certain widows and children. 

The adjustment was retroactive to April 1, 
1964, and the Act will become effective on 
proclamation, expected this month or next. 

One purpose of the amendment was to 
provide that the compensation payable for, 
or to dependent children of a seaman who 
dies from an injury may, with the approval 
of the Board, be paid to each such child 
under the age of 21 years who is attending 
school. 

Other parts of the amendment reduce from 
four days to three days the length of time a 
seaman must be disabled before compensation 
is paid to him; increase from $15 to $25 a 
week the minimum rate of compensation for 
an injured seaman who suffers temporary or 
permanent total disability; increase from 
$4,500 to $5,000 a year the maximum amount 
to be used in calculating the average rate 
of earning of an injured seaman; and increase 
from $200 to $300 the maximum amount 
payable as burial expenses for a seaman 
who dies from an injury. 


Cc. A. L. Murchison Returns 
To UIC for 3-Month Term 


The appointment of C. A. L. Murchison to 
a three-month term as Commissioner of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission repre- 
senting employers was announced on March 
1. Mr. Murchison, who retired last October, 
temporarily resumed his former responsibili- 
ties effective February 19. 


Consultation will continue with employer 
organizations with respect to a permanent 
appointment. 


Mr. Murchison’s experience with the 
Commission will enable him to make a 
contribution to the current review of the 
administration and procedures of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission that is being 
undertaken as a consequence of the coming 
transfer of the National Employment Service 
to the Department of Labour. 
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Work Accident Suffered by 1 in 13 
In Public Service in 1963-64 


Out of a total of 228,000 persons employed 
in the public service and covered by the 
Government Employees Compensation Act 
in 1963-64, about 1 in 13 had an accident 
of some kind, and 1 in 33 had an accident 
causing loss of time. 

The 12th annual report of the Accident 
Prevention and Compensation Branch of the 
Department of Labour, which administers 
the Act, shows that the number of injuries 
at work during the fiscal year totalled 17,965, 
a decrease of 117 from 1962-63. Of these, 
10,735 were minor injuries, 2,806 were com- 
pensation cases, 4,004 injury leave cases, 19 
caused permanent disability, and 25 were 
fatal. Disallowed claims numbered 376. 

The total cost of all compensation benefits 
paid from the Consolidated Revenue Fund 
was $2,589,056, a decrease of 2.6 per cent 
from the previous year. 

About a third of this total was paid for 
hospital and medical costs, and the remainder 
was compensation for loss of income on 
account of injured or deceased employees. 

The total number of actual days lost (ex- 
cluding waiting periods) was 138,406. This 
is equal to the year-round employment of 
about 530 employees. 


More Canadians Receiving Old Age 
Assistance, Disabled Allowance 


The number of persons in Canada receiv- 
ing old age assistance, and of those receiv- 
ing a disabled persons allowance both in- 
creased in the fourth quarter of 1964, the 
Department of National Health and Welfare 
reported last month. The number receiving 
blind persons allowances decreased. 

Old Age Assistance—The number of per- 
sons in Canada receiving assistance under 
the Old Age Assistance Act increased from 
106,830 at September 30 to 107,174 at De- 
cember 31, 1964. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$11,283,316.67 for the quarter, compared 
with $11,293,191.13 in the preceding quarter. 

At December 31, 1964, the average monthly 
assistance in the provinces and excluding 
the territories ranged from $67.21 to $72.59. 

Disabled Persons Allowances—The num- 
ber of persons in Canada receiving allow- 
ances under the Disabled Persons Act in- 
creased from 52,640 at September 30 to 
52,849 at December 31, 1964. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$5,854,128.64 for the quarter, compared with 
$5,834,345.81 in the preceding quarter. 
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At December 31, 1964, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces and excluding the 
territories ranged from $73.29 to $74.61. 

Blind Persons Allowances—The number of 
persons in Canada receiving allowances under 
the Blind Persons Act decreased from 8,637 
at September 30 to 8,631 at December 31, 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$1,410,148.55 for the quarter, compared 
with $1,407,939.94 in the preceding quarter. 

At December 31, 1964, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces and excluding the 
territories ranged from $67.65 to $73.90. 


Canada Offers Courses to Unionists 
In 63 Countries Receiving Aid 


This year Canada is offering two courses 
for trade unionists from countries that are 
receiving Canadian aid, the External Aid 
Office has announced. The offer includes 
transportation to and from Canada, a living 
allowance, books, tuition and a _ clothing 
allowance. 


Will Last Four Months 


The courses will be identical in content, but 
will be divided into two sections—one for 
English-speaking, and one for French-speak- 
ing students. They will last for about four 
months. 

The courses are intended for candidates 
who have the requisite educational standing, 
have had two or more years of experience in 
trade union work, and are practicing trade 
unionists. 

The program will include a_ three-week 
“orientation” period at Canadian Labour 
Congress headquarters in Ottawa, with visits 
to Government departments and national or- 
ganizations, and introductory lectures, fol- 
lowed by an eight-week course at the Labour 
College of Canada in Montreal. 

After the course at the Labour College, 
the students will be divided into groups and 
will travel to various parts of Canada to gain 
a practical insight into trade union affairs 
in this country by attending trade union 
meetings and functions, collective bargaining 
sessions, and conciliation and arbitration 
hearings. The course will end with a special 
two-week seminar in Ottawa to help the 
students to fit their Canadian experience to 
conditions in their own countries. 

The offer of the English course will apply 
to 42 countries, and that of the French one 
to 21 countries. 
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Current Reports Now Available 
On Progress of Labour Bills 


The first issue in the 1965 series of current 
reports on labour bills and other bills of 
general labour interest is now available. 
Prepared by the Department’s Legislation 
Branch, the reports cover the provisions of 
each such bill introduced in Parliament and 
the provincial Legislatures at the 1965 ses- 
sions, and will follow its progress to the point 
where it receives Royal Assent or is dropped. 


At the close of the sessions the major de- 
velopments of the year will be reported in 
the Labour Law section of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. 

The first report contains a review of the 
Canada Labour (Standards) Code as passed 
by the House of Commons on February 22. 
Other bills reviewed include a new Mining 
Act in Quebec, an amendment to the Sas- 
katchewan Workmen’s Compensation (Acci- 
dent Fund) Act, 1955, and amendments to 
three Ontario safety statutes—The Trench 
Excavators’ Act, the Construction Safety Act, 
1961-62, and the Elevators and Lifts Act. 


Single copies of these mimeographed re- 
ports are available from the Legislation 
Branch. 


Use Vocational Training Agreement 
To Salvage Indian Enterprise 


A little more than two years ago a group 
of Indians at Cape Croker embarked on a 
plan to establish a semi-rustic furniture fac- 
tory on the Reserve, hoping by this means 
to reduce their reliance on relief. But so far 
little progress has been made. Lack of busi- 
ness knowledge has been a stumbling block. 


Early in 1964, the Indians asked the 
Indian-Eskimo Association of Canada for 
help in getting the scheme into operation. 
As a result, the Indian Affairs Branch of the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
has granted the Indian band council a loan of 
$10,000 for the purchase of machines and 
tools, and has arranged for a training pro- 
gram. 


The training is to be conducted under 
Program 5 of the Technical and Vocational 
Training Agreement between the federal Gov- 
ernment and the provinces, and will be 
administered by the Ontario Department of 
Education in co-operation with the federal 
Department of Labour. Between 20 and 30 
Indians will be taught the skills required for 
making the furniture, and the course will in- 
clude training in business management, mar- 
keting, etc. The training will last about 10 
months. 
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Woman Unionist Appointed to Staff 
Of B.C. Department of Labour 


The appointment of Mrs. Christine Waddell 
to the staff of the British Columbia Depart- 
ment of Labour was announced last month 
by the Minister, Hon. L. R. Peterson. The 
appointment of a woman to the Department’s 
staff, he said, had been considered for some 
time, and had been decided upon in order 
to help in bringing about a wider under- 
standing of the contribution of women in 
the labour force, to promote working condi- 
tions conducive to human well-being, to assist 
women in understanding labour laws and 
regulations, and to help them if they con- 
sidered that they were not being justly dealt 
with in accordance with the various laws ad- 
ministered by the Department. 

Mrs. Waddell, business agent of Local 28, 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and Bar- 
tenders’ International Union for the past 12 
years, has been a member of the Advisory 
Committee to the British Columbia Depart- 
ment of Education. 

The Minister said it was realized that a 
Women’s Bureau existed in the federal De- 
partment of Labour in Ottawa to promote 
the welfare of women in employment, and 
that a good deal of research was being done 
in this connection. It was not the intention 
of his Government to duplicate this work, 
but rather to enlarge such services, Mr. 
Peterson said. 

Within the past 18 months, Ontario and 
Saskatchewan have established Women’s 
Bureaus. 


Ontario Department of Labour 
To Be Reorganized and Expanded 


Reorganization and expansion of the On- 
tario Department of Labour were announced 
earlier this year by the Minister, Hon. R. L. 
Rowntree. The announcement included plans 
for new programs and improved services 
throughout the Department. 

Significant changes in policy and activities 
will be made in the main divisions of de- 
partmental responsibility: industrial training, 
safety, and labour standards. In addition, 
Mr. Rowntree said, there will be reorganiza- 
tion and expansion in the supporting fields 
of research and general departmental ad- 
ministration. 

The Department’s staff will be increased 
by 175 and its budget by $1,500,000. The 
program will provide for: new on-the-job 
training schemes designed to meet industry’s 
present and anticipated needs for skilled 
workers, establishment of a new Industrial 
Safety Branch on the foundation of the 
existing Factory Inspection and Engineering 
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Services Branch, “streamlining” of the ad- 
ministration of minimum wage and labour 
standards programs, and a 40-per-cent in- 
crease in inspection staff. 

The on-the-job training program involves 
the establishment of a new Industrial Train- 
ing Branch, which will absorb the Apprentice- 
ship Branch. In addition to the 90 members 
of the latter branch, there will be 43 new 
recruits, most of whom will be training 
specialists. 

The new branch will devise and put into 
practice a training program to help industry 
to train on the job the skilled persons it 
requires. Short-term programs of this kind 
will be provided for the first time. 

Apprentice training programs will be of- 
fered in trades where there are now no formal 
training schemes, and present long-term ap- 
prenticeship plans will be modernized. 

A new Research Branch with a staff of 22 
will guide the training program in co-opera- 
tion with other agencies. The new research 
branch will also undertake studies connected 
with labour relations, labour standards, and 
industrial and construction safety. 

The new industrial safety branch will have 
an inspection staff of 77 officers, compared 
with the former 53, who will be stationed 
in various parts of the province. There will 
also be a 40-per-cent increase in the inspec- 
tion staff looking after the enforcement of 
minimum wage and labour standards, and the 
administration of these programs will be 
improved. 


Named First Full-Time Principal 
Of Labour College of Canada 


Dr. Fernand Martin, a professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Montreal, has 
been appointed the first full-time principal of 
the Labour College of Canada. 

Born in St. Hyacinthe, Dr. Martin studied 
at the Academie de Quebec and at Laval 
University before taking economics at 
McGill University and at the London School 
of Economics. He lectured in English for 
three years at the Universities of Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan, and became an assistant 
professor at the University of Montreal. 

Last summer, Dr. Martin taught three 
classes in economics—two in English and 
one in French—at the Labour College. 

The Labour College was incorporated in 
1963 through the co-operation of McGill 
University, the University of Montreal, the 
Canadian Labour Congress and the Confed- 
eration of National Trade Unions. Last year, 
it was attended by 112 students, including 
19 foreign students from English-speaking 
countries. This year, French-speaking foreign 
students are to be invited for the first time. 
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In Parliament Last Month 
(page numbers refer to Hansard) 


Information that arrangements had been 
completed for the transfer of the National 
Employment Service from the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission to the Department of 
Labour was given to the House in a state- 
ment on March 31 by the Minister of Labour 
(p.12987). In the statement, the Minister 
outlined the principles being followed in 
making the change, which would mean, he 
said, that most essential elements of man- 
power policy at the federal level would be 
under the Minister of Labour. 

Earlier in the month, on March 8, the 
Minister told the House that the total head- 
quarters staff of the NES that would be trans- 
ferred to the Department of Labour on 
April 1 would number 140, of whom 77 
were employment staff and 63 were support 
staff (p.12084). 

On February 22, Bill C-126 respecting 
hours of work, minimum Wages, etc., 
(p.11384), passed third reading (p.11581). 
Consideration in committee had begun again 
on February 16 (p.11384) after adjournment 
from October 19. 

On March 29, Bill C-136, to establish the 
Canada Pension Plan, was given third read- 
ing and passed in a division in which 159 
members voted for the measure and 12 
against (p.12928). The Bill had been intro- 
duced and given first reading on November 9 
and second reading on November 18, after 
which it was referred to a joint committee of 
the Senate and the House of Commons 
(Ge! Dec/1964,.p.1054)! 

On February 17, the Prime Minister an- 
nounced that the Government proposed to 
introduce an amendment to the Bill that 
would provide, beginning in January 1966, 
that the full pension would be paid to persons 
who had reached the age of 69; in 1967, to 
persons who reached 68; and so on until by 
1970 the full pension would be paid to 
anyone reaching 65 (p.11401). 

On February 19, the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare moved a resolution pre- 
liminary to the introduction of the amend- 
ment (p.11511). 

The House began to consider the Bill in 
committee on February 22 (p.11581). The 
debate in committee lasted intermittently 
through 13 sittings. 

On March 23, the Minister of Labour 
announced that the Government had decided 
to extend to April 15 the period for comple- 
tion of houses under the winter house build- 
ing incentive program (p.12679). 

On March 2, the Minister of Labour tabled 
in the House the English copies of the report 
of the Board of Trustees of the Maritime 
Transportation Unions (p.11873). 
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Department of Labour Today 


Collective Agreement Provisions in 
Major Manufacturing Establishments 


Bulletin No. 5 in Labour Management Research series of the 
Economic and Research Branch surveys collective agreements 
covering non-office work force of 361 manufacturing plants 


Collective agreements covering the non- 
office work force in 361 establishments in 
17 groups of manufacturing industries are 
surveyed in Bulletin No. 5 in the Depart- 
ment’s Labour Management Research series. 
Prepared by the Economics and Research 
Branch, the bulletin is entitled, Collective 
Agreement Provisions in Major Manufactur- 
ing Establishments. 


300 Employees 


The review is based on agreements in force 
on January 1, 1962; but more than a third 
of them were due to remain in effect until 
1963 or later. The establishments covered 
were those with 300 or more non-office em- 
ployees under agreement. 


A number of the establishments had more 
than one collective agreement for non-office 
employees but only those contracts that ap- 
plied to 300 or more employees were included 
in the survey. 


The analysis includes agreements covering 
a total of 274,660 non-office employees, or 
approximately one half of all non-office em- 
ployees under agreement in Canadian manu- 
facturing establishments having 15 or more 
workers. 


“Examination of collective agreements,” 
the bulletin remarks, “brings out the ways 
in which labour and management deal with 
some of the problems of mutual concern. 
Furthermore, collective agreements not only 
lay down the terms of employment of the 
workers to whom they apply, but may in- 
fluence the working conditions of other 
workers as well. In this sense, collective 
agreements in one segment of industry may 
have an impact reaching out to other sectors 
of the industrial community.” 


Wide Range 


The bulletin reviews a wide range of pro- 
visions negotiated in major manufacturing 
establishments: union security, seniority, 
hours of work, premium pay for time worked, 
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pay for time not worked, pay guarantees, 
grievances and arbitration, and special pro- 
visions for women and older or handicapped 
workers. 


Provisions concerning medical benefits, pen- 
sions and similar welfare arrangements were 
omitted from the survey because they are 
usually set out in documents separate from 
the collective agreement. 


Ten Tables 


The information on the various contract 
provisions is presented in ten tables. Each of 
the first nine tables covers a broad subject 
matter area, e.g., Table 1—-Union Security 
deals with maintenance of membership, 
check-off and preferential hiring provisions. 
The tenth table contains data on a variety of 
provisions that could not be readily grouped 
under a specific heading. 


The report was prepared in the Labour 
Management Division of the Economics and 
Research Branch under the direction of the 
Division’s chief, Dr. R. M. Adams. The study 
was planned and carried out by F. L. Quinet 
under the supervision of Merrick Spalding 
and with the assistance of the Collective 
Bargaining Section. 

Collective Agreement Provisions in Major 
Manufacturing Establishments is available 
from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, at a price 
of 35 cents (Catalogue No. L-22/5). 


Other titles in the Labour Management 
Research series are: 


Bulletin No. 1—Provisions for Income 
Security in Canadian Manufacturing Indus- 
tries (L2-22/1). 

Bulletin No. 2—Shiftwork and Shift Dif- 
ferentials in Canadian Manufacturing Indus- 
tries: (1:2-22/2.); 

Bulletin No. 3—Sickness and Accident Pro- 
visions in Canadian Industry (L2-22/3). 

Bulletin No. 4—Vacations with Pay, 1951- 
61: An Examination of Vacation Practices 
in. Canadian Industries (1_2-22/4). 
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Changes in Occupational Composition 
of Canadian Labour Force, 1931-1961 


Department’s Occasional Paper No. 2 


is analysis of changes 


in occupational composition—percentage distribution of the 
labour force among occupations—over latest three decades 


The Department’s Occasional Paper No. 2 
is an analysis of the changes that occurred in 
the occupational composition of the Cana- 
dian labour force between 1931 and 1961. 
It is titled, Changes in the Occupational Com- 
position of the Canadian Labour Force, 
1931-1961, and is by Noah M. Meltz of the 
Economics and Research Branch. 

The term, “occupational composition,” as 
used here, is defined as the percentage of the 
total labour force that, during the period of 
the survey, was to be found in each of the 
various occupations dealt with. These occu- 
pations are divided for the purpose of the 
survey into 12 main groups. 


Main Sources of Data 


The main sources of the data used are the 
decennial population censuses conducted in 
June of the years 1931, 1941, 1951 and 1961. 
Much of the data was prepared especially for 
this study, and many of the occupation series 
are presented for the first time on a consistent 
classification basis. 

The work is divided into seven chapters, 
the first two of which describe the frame- 
work of the analysis in theoretical terms and 
in the form that was used in the research. 
Chapter 3 describes the occupation and in- 
dustry groups dealt with in the study. 
Chapter 4 traces the general economic de- 
velopments that occurred in Canada during 


the period 1931-1961. Chapter 5 analyses 
the shifts in the demand for, and supply of 
Jabour in each occupation. 


Professional Persons 


Chapter 6 deals with the impact of the rise 
in the general level of education of persons 
in the labour force on the supply of profes- 
sional persons. It also examines the impact 
of the increase in the number of females in 
the labour force on the supply of workers 
in clerical and service occupations. 


The seventh chapter goes into the effect 
on occupational composition of changes in 
industrial distribution of total output, and of 
changes in productivity and occupational 
structure in each industry. Chapter 8 gives 
a summary of the findings of the survey, 
and deals with its usefulness in manpower 
forecasting. It also points out where further 
research is needed. 


The series of occasional papers contains 
the results of special technical or semi- 
technical studies undertaken from time to 
time in the course of research carried out 
by the Economics and Research Branch, the 
complete results of which are not included 
in the Branch’s regular series of reports. 
The authors of these occasional papers as- 
sume responsibility for the statements made 
and opinions expressed; these should not be 
interpreted as official thinking or policy of 
the Department of Labour. 
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2nd Annual Report of Board of Trustees 
of the Maritime Transportation Unions 


Deals with difficulties 


SIU officers, 


in finding suitable replacements for 
especially Hal Banks; 


tells of SIU elections 


arrangement to end harassment of Canadian ships in U.S. ports 


The difficulties encountered in finding suit- 
able persons to replace existing officers of the 
Seafarers’ International Union of Canada— 
particularly to replace Hal Banks as presi- 
dent—and the steps taken to do so are among 
the subjects dealt with in the second annual 
report of the board of Trustees of the Mari- 
time Transportation Unions, covering the 
calendar year 1964. The report was tabled in 
the House of Commons on March 2. 

Later in the month, one of the trustees, 
Charles Millard, issued a “supplementary” 
report. 

On March 10 last year the Board submitted 
its first annual report, covering the period 
from its appointment on October 23 to the 
end of 1963. In that report the Board stated 
certain guiding principles that should shape 
their policies and administration. In the sec- 
ond report it repeated two of them: 

L. “he trustees* would’ inteiieres .a4paeas 
little as possible with the affairs of the union, 
consistent with carrying out the duties of the 
trustees under the Act”; 

2. The trustees decided that, “. . . while 
they would scrutinize the past, they would 
devote their main attention to the present 
and future of the unions and their important 
role in the industry.” 


Other matters touched on in the second 
report include: the negotiations between the 
trustees and Paul Hall, president of the SIU 
of North America, by which the trustees 
succeeded in getting Mr. Hall to call off his 
union’s campaign of harassment on the Great 
Lakes; the holding of elections within the 
SIU of Canada; the arrangements made for 
winding up the Canadian Seafarers’ Vacation 
Pay Plan; and the disappearance of the “Do 
Not Ship” List. 


Replacement of Officers 


Regarding the replacement of SIU of 
Canada officers, the report says, “The trus- 
tees realized that, before replacing any officer 
they had to think of the effect the appoint- 
ment would have on the attainment of their 
long-run objective, bearing in mind that the 
trusteeship must sometime be brought to an 
Cndarre’. 

“It follows that the end result of whatever 
the trustees do must be something the mem- 
bers will support and continue in effect. If 
not, the moment the trusteeship ends, those 
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members will turn to something else, and 
perhaps go back to what they had 
before. 43 3 


Believing that it would be difficult to find 
people outside the union who would be suit- 
able as replacements for existing officers, the 
trustees came to the conclusion that “the only 
source of satisfactory replacement material, 
if needed, was the existing membership of the 
SIU of Canada.” With this in mind, they 
started looking for such material in that union 
immediately after their appointment and have 
continued to do so. 


“The trustees questioned sailors, employers, 
other trade unionists; and in fact everyone 
they could think of as likely to have useful 
information as to which, if any, members 
of the SIU of Canada would make suitable 
replacement officers. Very little information 
was given to them. . . .” and what they did 
get was contradictory. 


In considering the removal of Hal Banks 
from his post as head of the SIU of Canada, 
the trustees decided that it would not be 
wise to “remove any officer of any union 
unless they had a suitable person to put in his 
place,” the report said. “Ideally, the man to 
replace Mr. Banks, should he be removed, 
would have been a capable trade unionist 
with experience in the maritime industry 
who had not been involved in the dispute. An 
endeavour was made to find such a man, 
among other places, in Great Britain.” 


Early in February, Charles Millard, the 
only member of the Board of Trustees who 
had formerly been a trade union leader, 
offered to take on the task of directing the 
affairs of the SIU of Canada, if no other 
suitable person could be found. But he made 
two conditions. 

The first was that the Chairman and Judge 
Lippé should first go to Great Britain and 
Sweden and see if a trade union leader of 
stature and experience could be found there to 
take on the role of director of the union. It was 
felt that such a candidate would have the ad- 
vantage of being completely divorced from the 
events that led up to the trusteeship. 

The second condition was that final effort be 
made to get the international trade union move- 
ment to act. The Chairman and Judge Lippé 
went to Great Britain and Sweden, but were not 
able to find a suitable replacement for Mr. 
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On February 19, 1964, the trustees decided 
the interests of the union and the carrying out 
of their task required the removal of Mr. Banks, 
and it was agreed that if the international trade 
union movement had not acted or indicated that 
it intended to act by March 15 they would act 
themselves. It was felt that the removal should 
take place before the opening of the shipping 
season on the reasoning that it was preferable 
that any consequent work stoppage take place 
while the vessels were tied up in their home ports. 


Meanwhile, they tried to get suitable men 
from the National Employment Service to 
place in the union’s hiring halls as their 
representatives before the opening of the 
shipping season. With the help of the NES, 
they succeeded in doing this in time to place 
the men in the hiring halls on March 16. 
The removal and replacement of Mr. Banks 
was deferred from March 15 to March 18, 
“to allow the placement of the trustee repre- 
sentatives in the various halls prior to the 
dismissal.” 


It was thought, however, that it might be 
difficult for Mr. Millard to combine his duties 
as trustee with those of president of the SIU; 
and it was decided that it would serve the 
trustees’ purpose if he were to direct the 
affairs of the union from the SIU office 
without taking the office of president, pro- 
vided that the actual incumbent of that posi- 
tion was willing to act under this direction. 


If the office were left vacant, Mr. McLaughlin, 
under the terms of the SIU constitution, would 
automatically take over the presidency. From 
their experience with Mr. McLaughlin, the trus- 
tees thought he would act pursuant to direction, 
but they could not know in advance what his 
reaction would be to the removal of his former 
chief, Mr. Banks. Some other device, therefore, 
had to be found, at least until it was seen what 
developed. 

Early in January, Mr. Charles Turner, who was 
a member of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 
was made available to the trustees through the 
help and co-operation of Mr. Frank Hall of that 
union. In February, Mr. Turner agreed to accept, 
formally, the office of president of the SIU of 
Canada until some other arrangement became 
possible, it being understood that he would act 
under the direction of Mr. Millard, who would 
be in effective control. It should be understood 
that this appointment of Mr. Turner was a 
formal device designed to meet the constitutional 
problem of the moment. The trustees’ reliance 
was placed on the position of Mr. Millard. It 
may be that their adoption of this device . 
was unnecessary, since Mr. McLaughlin did accept 
direction from Mr. Millard. In fact he was quite 
helpful in quieting some of the disturbances 
which arose... . 


Removal of Hal Banks 


Having learned that the trade union leaders 
in the United States were not going to act, 
the trustees went ahead with their own plans, 
and on March 18, 1964, removed Mr. Banks, 
appointed Mr. Turner as President, and an- 
nounced that Mr. Millard would move into 
an office in the SIU building in Montreal, 
and the union would be administered under 
his direct supervision. 
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In early December 1964, after the Board 
of Trustees had received confirmation of the 
results of the SIU of Canada election, Mr. 
Turner was removed from his position as 
president of the SIU of Canada, and Mr. 
McLaughlin became president. At the same 
time, Mr. Millard’s special relationship with 
the SIU of Canada was terminated, and an 
officer of the Board of Trustees’ staff was 
appointed to maintain liaison between the 
Board of Trustees and the SIU of Canada. 


Arrangement with Parent STU 


The trustees gave a good deal of thought 
to establishing a connection with the SIU 
of North America, the parent union of the 
SIU of Canada. On the day after the dis- 
missal of Mr. Banks, Paul Hall, president of 
the SIU of North America, came to Montreal 
and met with a representative of the trustees. 
It was arranged that Mr. Millard, accom- 
panied by Mr. Turner, should see Mr. Hall 
the next day. 

After several meetings had taken place, “it 
became apparent that Mr. Hall was prepared 
to accept the dismissal of Mr. Banks as a 
fait accompli,” and that he was concerned 
about making arrangement that would allow 
the SIU of Canada to continue to be an 
integral part of the parent union. 

It was proposed that if there were no 
harassment of Canadian ships on the Great 
Lakes, Mr. Turner should be removed from 
his position as president of the SIU of 
Canada, and that Mr. McLaughlin should be 
allowed, in accordance with the union’s con- 
stitution, to become president. But it was 
made plain that he would be allowed to 
remain as president only as long as he co- 
operated with Mr. Millard. 

“Mr. Hall, on his part, expressed himself 
as principally interested in seeing that the 
SIU of Canada was not broken up, and Mr. 
Millard assured him that the trustee did not 
intend the destruction of the union.” In 
announcing Mr. Banks’ removal, they had 
said that it “should not be interpreted as a 
move against the union. On the contrary, it 
was made in the interests of the union and 
its rank and file membership.” 

The part of the report that deals with these 
circumstances ends: 


The arrangement resulted in a desirable liaison 
between the SIU of North America and the 
trustees that has operated to the benefit of the 
Canadian membership. Harassment did not occur 
during the 1964 shipping season. 


Elections 


Commenting on the SIU of Canada elec- 
tions, which were held from September 15 to 
November 15, 1964, the report says the trus- 
tees believed that ‘an election pursuant to 
the constitution would be a desirable exercise 
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in democracy.” They “also felt it important 
to demonstrate to the members that no sanc- 
tions would be improperly imposed upon 
those who opposed the incumbent officers 
either during the election or in the months to 
follow. 

“The tabulation of the vote in the election 
indicates that this exercise in democracy met 
with a response from the members to the 
extent that a significantly high proportion of 
the members voted against the incumbent 
officers. The trustees view the election as one 
step in a gradual development of democratic 
awareness among the members.” 


Vacation Pay Fund 


In a statement on the SIU of Canada 
vacation pay plan, the report says that an 
examination of the fund by the fund audi- 
tors, “under the supervision of the trustees’ 
accounting advisors,” showed an excess of 
liabilities over assets of $4,965. This deficit, 
the trustees said, was the result, partly of 
posting errors, and partly of overpayments 
to seamen who had been paid according to 
the work period shown in their discharge 
books. 

The overpayments arose when seamen who 
should have been paid only out of the actual 
contributions of their respective employers to 
the fund were paid out of the general fund. 
Thus, when the employer paid vacation pay 
directly to the seamen instead of into the 
vacation plan, and if the seaman then col- 
lected from the vacation plan pursuant to his 
discharge book, that seaman was overpaid. 
“The result was a corresponding shortage in 
the vacation plan trust fund.” 

In order to wind up the fund, the trustees 
suggested: that the vacation pay plan trustees 
should be appointed in a regular manner ac- 
cording to the agreement creating the fund; 
that the SIU should transfer a sum to the 


vacation pay plan to make up the shortage; 
that the plan trustees should try to pay all 
outstanding claims against the fund; and that 
after satisfying all claims, the plan trustees 
should assign all accounts receivable to the 
SIU of Canada for the union to collect, if 
it thought fit to do so, and transfer the bal- 
ance in the trust fund to the union in return 
for a blanket indemnity from the union “to 


_ protect the vacation plan trustees.” 


“Do Not Ship” List 


“One of the first problems considered by 
the trustees after their appointment was the 
existence and operation of the so-called ‘Do- 
Not-Ship’ list,” the report said. “Upon inquiry 
immediately after their appointment the trus- 
tees were informed that Mr. Banks .. . had 
ordered the destruction of all copies of the 
List.?? 

In September 1964, they learned that an 
old copy of the list in the union hall in 
Fort William had escaped destruction at the 
time this order was given, but that it had 
been destroyed in March 1964. 

“The trustees through their representatives 
took steps to ensure that the ‘Do Not Ship’ 
list was not employed in the union during 
1964. So far as the trustees are aware from 
the reports of their representatives in the 
SIU hiring halls, there was not a single 
incident during the recent shipping season in 
which a member of the union was deprived 
of his rights to a job as a result of the opera- 
tion Of, the "2", Mist?” 

In an appendix to the report, the trustees 
state that they were told that the D.N.S. list 
was destroyed by order of Mr. Banks when 
the matter of the list had been exposed during 
the Norris Commission hearings; and that al- 
though it might still be in existence “in 
someone’s basement,” they had been unable 
to find it. 


SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT OF C. H. MILLARD 


In his supplementary report, which was 
not tabled in the Commons, Charles Millard 
explained that he believed he had to report 
separately from his colleagues on the Board 
of Trustees because their report “lacks em- 
phasis in areas that are more important than 
others” and because it “does not project any 
positive plan or offer any alternative to con- 
tinuing government trusteeship. .. . 


“To my mind, my colleagues’ report does 
not sufficiently emphasize the improved state 
of industrial relations or other real accom- 
plishments of the last year,” he said in his 
report. 
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When the trustees were appointed, Mr. 
Millard said, he understood they had two 
main tasks: To end jurisdictional warfare 
between unions on the Great Lakes and 
harassment of certain Canadian ships by cer- 
tain unions in the United States, and to 
develop internal democracy in those unions 
that were said to lack such democracy. In 
progress toward accomplishing these objects, 
“the results show clear success,” he contended. 

We have not only seen the inter-union con- 
flict ended, but Canada has experienced the 
greatest Lake shipping season on record. It 


has been accomplished without harassment, with- 
out jurisdiction warfare, without stoppages, and 
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has produced a healthier climate of international 
understanding. . .. 


We have also seen solutions to jurisdictional 
disputes between unions outside and inside the 
Canadian Labour Congress by voluntary action. 
In the past, these same disputes would have 
led to conflict and disruption. 


As evidence of progress toward the aim 
of developing more democratic methods of 
running the union, Mr. Millard cited the 
holding of “a fully supervised” election of 
SIU officers, and the ratification of “an 
advanced collective agreement byt ia 
referendum vote of as many working mem- 
bers as possible, rather than rubber-stamped 
by any small headquarters group.” 


Among other developments on which too 
little emphasis had been placed “elsewhere,” 
Mr. Millard mentioned: 

1. Negotiation of the key collective agreement 


covering the most numerically important group 
of seamen under trusteeship. 


2. The interjection of legislative proposals for 
a government take-over of all maritime union 
hiring halls. 


3. The  Trustee-authorized survey by the 
Religion-Labour Council of Canada to secure 
the seamen’s own reactions toward their unions 
and to changes advocated by outside sources. 


4. The voluntary separation by the SIU of 
Canada of licensed and unlicensed personnel into 
two autonomous unions. 


The Four Developments 


In his report, he enlarged on these four 
developments. 

Commenting on the new collective agree- 
ment, Mr. Millard recalled that in the past 
bargaining was conducted “in a whipsaw 
manner and in an atmosphere of continuous 
tension.” The new agreement removes the 
necessity for whipsaw manoeuvring and 
counter-action in striving for collective agree- 
aca. 4. 

“It provides for industry-wide vested pen- 
sion arrangements which will encourage sea- 
men to make their work a full-time career, 
and lays the groundwork for greater recog- 
nition of industry-wide seniority as a basis 
for preferred employment. 

“Most important of all, the new contract 
provides for built-in union-management com- 
mittees that can deal promptly with problems 
as they arise. This minimizes the possibility 
of collective bargaining relationships degen- 
erating into a state of continual crisis. It also 
permits discussion of future problems before 
they become critical. . . .” 

The question of hiring halls is one of the 
“most sensitive in industrial relations,” espe- 
cially in the maritime shipping industry, 
where people live together while working, 
said Mr. Millard. He was unable to under- 
stand the silence of his colleagues on the 
proposal that government take over maritime 
union hiring halls. He considered that “an 
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arbitrary move to do this at the very time 
when labour and management had already 
assumed the responsibility and were laying 
the groundwork for an improved hiring 
policy, was unfortunate and indeed harmful.” 


Another matter not mentioned in the ma- 
jority report was “the very important survey 
[the trustees] authorized to determine the 
exact nature of the problem we were study- 
ing as seen through the eyes of the seamen 
themselves,” Mr. Millard said. 


He praised the work of the Religion-Labour 
Council of Canada in carrying out a survey 
of the views and feelings of individual mem- 
bers of the maritime unions about their 
unions and about the changes advocated by 
persons outside the unions. 


The “voluntary action” of the SIU of 
Canada in separating its licensed and un- 
licensed personnel into autonomous unions 
was described by Mr. Millard as “an im- 
portant contribution toward eliminating areas 
of union conflict within the industry.” Yet 
this had not been mentioned in his colleagues’ 
report, he said. 


Mr. Millard, in winding up his report, 
expressed his regret that “my colleagues do 
not seem prepared now to recommend the 
obvious step of facilitating transfer of the 
maritime unions from supervision by a gov- 
ernment trusteeship to co-operation under 
some form of union trusteeship.” He argued 
that the achievements of the present trustee- 
ship should not be used as a reason for 
continuing it in its present form. 

The legislation setting up the trusteeship 
provides every encouragement for the ending 
of Government trusteeship before the final 
expiry date contained in the Act. “The Chair- 
man has himself resigned, indicating clearly 
that, in his mind, the urgency is no longer 
present,” wrote Mr. Millard. 

“The machinery needed to end a crisis is 
not necessarily the best machinery for build- 
ing democracy and developing union respon- 
sibility. It is not possible to develop a full 
measure of responsibility under continuing 
authority,’ Mr. Millard said. “Since we 
‘learn by doing’, it is equally obvious that 
democracy cannot be built undemocratically.” 


The Executive Council of the Canadian 
Labour Congress last month approved a state- 
ment outlining the position of the CLC with 
regard to the trustees of the Maritime Trans- 
portation Unions. The statement read: 

“The Executive Council has studied com- 
munications from two of the maritime trus- 
tees on the subject of the trusteeship and 
has concluded that this is a matter for the 
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trustees themselves to resolve. The Council 
has no intention of entering into the apparent 
controversy among the trustees. 

“As for the continuance of the trusteeship, 
it is noted that a long-time associate of the 
members of the Executive Council has re- 
cently been appointed, on our recommenda- 
tion, to fill the vacancy on the trusteeship, 


Annual Labour Briefs to 


and it is the opinion of the Council that he 
will be able to refiect the views of the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress within the trusteeship. 

“It is the hope of the Congress that on, 
or perhaps before the expiry of the three- 
year term established by the trusteeship legis- 
lation, conditions will be such that the 
trusteeship will be terminated.” 


Government 


Canadian Labour Congress and National Legislative Committee 
of International Railway Brotherhoods submit memoranda on 
successive days. Presentation of CNTU brief to come later 


The Canadian Labour Congress and the 
National Legislative Committee of the Inter- 
national Railway Brotherhoods made their 
annual presentation of memoranda to the 
federal Government on March 10 and 11. 
Presentation of a brief by the Confederation 
of National Trade Unions was scheduled to 
be made on March 11 also but has been 
postponed to a later date. 

At the presentation of the CLC brief, which 
again this year was read by Claude Jodoin, 
Congress president, the attendance was said to 
be the largest ever. The delegation from the 
CLC and affiliated unions more than filled 
the Railway Committee Room of the Parlia- 
ment Buildings. 

Prime Minister Pearson and 16 of his 
Ministers were present for the CLC sub- 
mission. 

At the presentation of the Railway Brother- 
hoods’ brief, Hon. J. W. Pickersgill, Minister 
of Transport, headed the Government’s rep- 
resentation, as the Prime Minister was unable 


THE CANADIAN LABOUR 


The Canadian Labour Congress in its brief 
urged the Government to follow expan- 
sionary economic policies, with “due regard 
to maintaining reasonable price stability,” and 
to give particular attention to a reduction 
in personal income tax to strengthen con- 
sumer demand. 

“We also call for the repeal of the sales 
tax on building materials and machinery, 
which, now that the last stage of increment 
has passed, is likely to inhibit economic ex- 
pansion and employment,” the Congress 
memorandum said. 

The section of the brief headed “The Eco- 
nomic Situation” was by far the largest in 
the 13,000-word document. 

Although expressing pleasure that the im- 
provement in Canada’s economic performance 
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to leave another meeting. Six other Ministers 
accompanied him. 

Chief emphasis in the CLC brief was placed 
on economic matters. In its brief, the Rail- 
way Brotherhoods’ Legislative Committee 
stressed its concern for railway employees 
who lose their jobs as a result of abandon- 
ment of branch lines. 

In his reply to the CLC memorandum, the 
Prime Minister assured the labour delega- 
tion that his Government did not under- 
estimate the importance of maintaining eco- 
nomic expansion in Canada. 

The Minister of Transport said, in reply 
to the railway unionists’ submission, that it 
seemed to him that the problem resulting 
from branch line abandonment was “part of 
the much larger subject of automation and 
technological change,” and he suggested that 
perhaps it would be better to deal with it 
“along the lines of the Labour Standards 
Bill,” which applies not only to railways but 
also to all other occupations coming under 
federal jurisdiction. 


CONGRESS MEMORANDUM 


noted in the 1964 memorandum had con- 
tinued, the CLC had some doubts that the 
Government had taken the necessary steps 
to sustain the improvement. 

“Canada requires a continuing program of 
economic planning designed to keep aggre- 
gate demand growing in balance with pro- 
ductive capacity, and to ensure smooth ad- 
justment to the structural changes that 
accompany technological development and 
new commercial policies.” 

Cautioning the Government not to embark 
too hastily on programs of fiscal and mone- 
tary restraint, saying that it saw “no evidence 
of long-term inflation in major economic 
indicators and therefore no justification for 
belt-tightening measures,’ the Congress 
quoted some advice offered by the Economic 
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Council of Canada and expressed the belief 
that what it was proposing conformed to the 
spirit of the Council’s recommendations. 

The OLC believed that to attempt even a 
balanced budget at this time, “let alone 
budget for a surplus,” would be premature 
and could jeopardize the continuation of the 
current improvement in economic conditions. 

But expansionary policies will not be 
enough in themselves. There are many prob- 
lems that they cannot act upon directly; one 
of them is the possibility of growing disloca- 
tions in the labour market arising from 
changing occupational and geographic demand 
for labour, changes produced by automation 
and by altered trade and tariff policies. 


“Hopelessly Inadequate” 


The Congress acknowledged that the Gov- 
ernment had made some progress in correct- 
ing these dislocations but thought that present 
Manpower programs fell far short of what 
was required now, “and are hopelessly in- 
adequate in relation to possible future needs.” 

Manpower policy at the federal level is 
scattered among a variety of departments and 
departmental divisions rather than being co- 
ordinated by a central agency, the CLC pro- 
tested. And another defect is that “there 
appears to be no attempt at continuous, na- 
tion-wide collection and analysis of informa- 
tion regarding the changing composition of 
demand for labour.” 

Without this information, the Congress 
added, “we fail to see how it is possible to 
operate a rational system of training and 
retraining or, indeed, to make intelligent 
policy on any matters affecting the future 
of the labour force. 

“It is also our opinion that present pro- 
visions for financial assistance to the geo- 
graphic mobility of workers are far from 
adequate in amount, are constrained by many 
special conditions, and are designed for in- 
frequent use.” 

Although activity in the training field is 
much in evidence, a great deal remains to be 
done. The Congress cited training of the 
unemployed as an example: “Training of the 
adult unemployed reaches only 10 per cent 
or less of the total unemployed, and drop- 
outs almost equal new enrolments.” 

The CLC proposed the immediate co- 
ordination of manpower programs under a 
single agency—“which might be called the 
National Manpower Service”—within the De- 
partment of Labour. 

The National Employment Service, whose 
role “has never been properly understood 
in this country,” should be given increases in 
funds, facilities and professional staff so 
that it can become the core of the proposed 
agency. The new Service would be the key 
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operational agency for implementing man- 
power policies, and the sole co-ordinating 
agency of all manpower programs, the CLC 
suggested. 

In the CLC proposal, labour would be 
represented, along with government, manage- 
ment, agriculture and education, on an ad- 
visory board attached to the National Man- 
power Service. 


Gaps in Manpower Policy 


The CLC urged in addition the closing of 
the major gaps in manpower policy: research, 
training of the unemployed, and geographic 
mobility of labour. The brief offered sug- 
gestions on each. 

“One of the first tasks of a new manpower 
agency should be the collection of nation- 
wide labour market information, on a con- 
tinuous basis, accompanied by professional 
analysis and detailed forecasting of labour 
market trends. 

“. . . the federal Government should as- 
sume the full cost of living allowances to 
unemployed trainees and then raise the level 
of these allowances to at least three-quarters 
of an average industrial wage in each region. 


“In regard to geographic mobility, the 
Government should pay transportation costs, 
removal allowances, ... and, in the case of 
workers attending a training school away 
from home, a second residence allowance.” 


Automation 


But then the Congress pointed out that the 
manpower policy it had just proposed may 
be made irrelevant by automation and other 
kinds of technological change. “What shall 
we do if automation, instead of merely giving 
rise to a mismatching between the demand 
for and supply of labour, leads to a continu- 
ing decline in the demand for labour at the 
same time as our population is growing at 
an unprecedented rate? 


“What if automation destroys the labour 
market itself? We would have to revise our 
ethics and agree that every person has the 
right to be fed, clothed, educated, given 
medical care, and given an opportunity to 
enjoy life even if he produces nothing.” 


The CLC said it was not making a proph- 
ecy that “this exotic non-work society” was 
just around the corner but it thought auto- 
mation ought to provoke planning for the 
future. “We are disturbed that no agency of 
government seems to be giving continuous 
study to the possible long-run effects of tech- 
nological change on our economy,” the CLC 
said. 


It urged a special allocation of funds— 
“not less than $1 million a year for the next 
five years”—for this task. 
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Automobile Trade Agreement 


In its brief this year the CLC included a 
section on the automobile trade agreement 
between Canada and the United States. The 
Congress promised support of the agreement 
to the extent that it conforms to the spirit of 
freer trade and “serves the interests of the 
Canadian people.” ie 

But the Congress was concerned about 
certain features of the plan. The fact that 
there would be no drop in the price of 
North American automobiles to Canadian 
purchasers “does violence to the principles 
and basic purposes of free trade.” 

The second defect, in the CLC’s view, was 
the lack of adequate provision for assisting 
workers who may be displaced from their 
jobs. 

The Congress expressed concern, too, about 
the announcement that the steel industry 
intended to raise the price of its products. 
“We believe that such increases are abso- 
lutely unwarranted, either in terms of labour 
costs, cost of materials or the profits that 
the industry has earned during the last few 
years.” The Congress declared that the price 
increases could not be attributed to recent 
wage adjustments since labour costs per ton 
of steel had actually gone down in recent 
years. 


Canada Labour (Standards) Code 


The new Labour Code, although by no 
means a perfect instrument, seems at last 
to meet the CLC’s longtime demand for 
minimum wage, maximum hours of work and 
other working standards legislation, the mem- 
orandum asserted. The real test of the Code’s 
effectiveness, the CLC said, will be its imple- 
mentation. 

The Congress was particularly concerned 
about the part dealing with hours of work. 
It hoped that the powers granted to the Min- 
ister of Labour under the Act’s transitional 
provisions would not result in prolonged de- 
lay in establishing the hours of work stand- 
ards. 

The Congress believed also that the $1.25 
an hour established by the Code “is already 
too low a minimum.” 

On another piece of legislation, the Cor- 
porations and Labour Unions Returns Act, 
the Congress commented that after practical 
experience with the Act it was more than 
ever convinced that the measure should never 
have been passed in its present form. 

“We believe this legislation should be re- 
scinded. If statistical information is con- 
sidered necessary, it can be obtained in some 
other manner.” 
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The Railway Act 


Again this year the CLC expressed con- 
cern over the railway industry’s attempts to 
abandon some lines and make other changes, 
and over the effect of these measures on rail- 
way workers. It appeared to the Congress 
that the changes the railways wish to make 
“are bound to result in the loss of jobs or in 
dislocation of workers.” 

The railways’ plans for their future de- 
velopment raise problems that go beyond the 
railways themselves “and must be regarded 
in the light of the needs of the community 
and not of the railways alone,” the brief said. 


Social Legislation 


In a section on social legislation the CLC 
commented on the publication of the first 
volume of the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Health Services, and on the intro- 
duction of the bill to establish the Canada 
Pension Plan. 

About the Royal Commission Report the 
ClGysaid: 

We wish to underline the fact that the Royal 
Commission has unanimously recommended what 
it describes as a Health Charter for Canadians 
under which there would be established a pub- 
lic program of health care, comprehensive in 
scope, universal in coverage and free of economic 
barriers. We consider this report to be one of 
the great social documents in the history of our 
country. . . . We support the Report of the 
Royal Commission. ... 

On the Canada Pension Plan the Congress 
recommended that it be accompanied by ef- 
fective measures to provide a more satis- 
factory standard of living for those who are 
already 65 years old or more and are lacking 
in sufficient private resources to maintain a 
proper standard of living. “At the very least, 
we believe that the $75 a month now payable 
at 70 should be payable at 65, without a 
means test, and the amount of benefit in- 
creased to $100.” 

In the same section of its brief the CLC 
complained that it was still waiting to see 
amendments to the Unemployment Insurance 
Act that it had anticipated after publication 
of the Report of the Committee of Inquiry 
into the Unemployment Insurance Act. 


International Issues 


The Canadian Labour Congress welcomed 
Canada’s initiative and efforts in peace- 
keeping, and her support of other United 
Nations activities, but called on the Govern- 
ment to support measures to: 

—Enhance and strengthen the prestige and 
authority of the United Nations and its 
agencies; 

—Create a permanent international police 
force under U.N. authority and financed by 
contributions of all member states through 
the regular U.N. budget; 
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—Place the existing peace-keeping machin- 
ery of the U.N. on a firmer and less proy- 
visional basis; 


—Put a fully equipped and sizable Cana- 
dian military unit at the exclusive disposal 
of the United Nations and its peace-keeping 
machinery once the foregoing measures have 
been taken. 


Turning to foreign aid, the CLC called at- 
tention to the continued widening of the 
gap between the living standards of the in- 
dustrialized and less-developed countries, and 
said that Canada, one of the richest countries 
in the world, was not doing enough. “We call 
on the Government of Canada to spend at 
least one per cent of our Gross National 
Product annually for external aid.” 

Commenting on the “proliferation” of 
nuclear weapons, the Congress asked the 
Government to work for: 

—A total ban of nuclear tests under a 
system of effective international control; 

—A treaty to establish a non-nuclear club 
of nations who would undertake not to make, 
store or use nuclear weapons; 

—A treaty that would bring about com- 
plete and general disarmament; 

—An effective United Nations presence and 
influence in disarmament negotiations. 


“We deplore the continuous refusal of the 
Government to abandon the nuclear role for 
Canada’s armed services,” the CLC said. 

In the same section of its brief the Congress 
urged the Government to join the Organiza- 
tion of American States, to “normalize” rela- 
tions with the People’s Republic of China 
and vote for its admission to the United 
Nations, to work for effective measures 
against the Republic of South Africa as long 


as it follows a policy of apartheid, to seek 
the reopening of formal negotiations for a 
peace treaty with a united Germany, and to 
work toward peace between Israel and the 
Arab states, freedom of navigation for all 
nations in the Suez Canal, and the right of 
self-determination for all remaining colonial 
peoples. 


The Status of Parliament 


In a departure from usual practice, the 
CLC led off this year’s memorandum with 
a section headed, “The Status of Parliament.” 
In it the Congress asserted that “for the 
first time in many years we appear before a 
Government with a real sense of concern 
about the well-being of our Parliamentary 
System... .).. 


“Since we appeared here last there has 
been, in our opinion, a considerable deprecia- 
tion in the status of Parliament among the 
people of this country.” 


After pointing out that the work of Parlia- 
ment was no longer a part-time job, that the 
occupation of Member of Parliament had in 
a sense become professionalized; after de- 
claring that it was in favour of those changes 
in the rules and procedures that would make 
the House of Commons a more effective 
agency for the execution of public business; 
and after expressing the hope that the be- 
haviour of the House would win more re- 
spect “than has been the case during the 
past/*year? sthe® CLC. said: 


“We hope, therefore, that you will do 
your part, together with other elements in 
the House of Commons, to strengthen Parlia- 
ment and the procedures under which it 
operates. The many issues that face us as a 
country make this imperative.” 


THE GOVERNMENT’S REPLY 


The Prime Minister and the Minister of 
Labour shared in giving the Government’s 
reply to the CLC memorandum. 

The Prime Minister, after assuring the 
labour delegation that the Government would 
do its best to deserve the commendations in 
the brief, referred to the CLC’s comments 
on the status of Parliament. “We share your 
concern,” he said. 

A committee of the House of Commons 
has made some proposals, he went on, and 
he hoped that it would go much farther 
than it has been able to go. If the committee 
is not able to produce some more changes, 
the Prime Minister said, “then it would be 
the responsibility of whatever government is 
in office to take on this job of doing some- 
thing to make Parliament more effective.” 
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He agreed that expansionary policies were 
important and was glad that the Congress 
had said that expansionary policies should be 
put into effect with due regard to reasonable 
price stability. 

“We do not underestimate the importance 
of expansion, and I do not think we are likely 
to allow the other danger . . . to prevent us 
from doing what we think is necessary to 
keep our economic expansion going, to put 
security behind it so it can provide employ- 
ment for our people,” the Prime Minister 
declared. 

The Government was not unaware of the 
danger of the effect of expansionary measures 
on price stability, but certainly was not un- 
aware of the other danger, “of expansion 
levelling off and weakening.” 
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Mr. Pearson said that perhaps the CLC 
was right in believing that the Government 
should not attempt even a balanced budget 
at this time. “But if we cannot secure some- 
thing in the nature of a balanced budget in 
a time of expansion, it is going to be awfully 
difficult to secure that at any other time.” 


Minister of Labour 


Hon. Allan J. MacEachen made more de- 
tailed responses to some of the CLC’s pro- 
posals. 


Referring to the CLC’s quoting of the 
report of the Economic Council of Canada to 
the effect that the elements in the operation 
of a manpower policy in Canada were scat- 
tered in various departments, he said he had 
not agreed with that statement when he read 
it in the report, and he did not really agree 
with it that morning. 


With the transfer on April 1 of the Na- 
tional Employment Service to the Department 
of Labour, “all the key elements in manpower 
policy will be concentrated within the Depart- 
ment of Labour and will become and will 
be the exclusive responsibility of the Depart- 
ment of Labour,” the Minister said. These 
elements included: research and analysis, vo- 
cational and technical training, winter em- 
ployment programs, labour mobility, rehabili- 
tation of disadvantaged persons, women’s 
employment problems, and several related 
activities. 


“I believe that with the transfer of the 
National Employment Service to the Depart- 
ment of Labour, further opportunities for 
complete co-ordination will be provided, and 
I can assure you that a major study of the 
most effective ways and means of integrating 
the National Employment Service with the 
other elements of manpower programs in the 
Department will be undertaken expeditiously 
so that sound judgments can be made on the 
question of how the key elements of a co- 
ordinated manpower program under a single 
agency can be best developed.” 


In response to the CLC’s reference to the 
necessity for continuous collection and analy- 
sis of information on the demand for labour, 
the Minister said he believed his Depart- 
ment’s Economic and Research Branch was 
doing “a pretty good job” in continuous 
analysis. And the Department was currently 
engaged with the Economic Council of 
Canada on a detailed project to provide 
long-run manpower requirements data. 
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“When the National Employment Service 
becomes an integral part of the Department 
of Labour, the Department’s research and 
information work in this area will be strength- 
ened and developed even further.” 

In answer to the suggestions about training 
of the unemployed, Mr. MacEachen pointed 
to the more than 50,000 unemployed persons 
who were trained last year and reminded the 
delegation that not all the unemployed are 
eligible for training. “Even at the height of 
winter, four fifths of the total unemployed 
were unemployed for three months or less, 
which means that many of them were not 
available to enter unemployed training pro- 
grams,” he said. 

He acknowledged that the question of 
labour mobility was a gap in Canada’s man- 
power program. He reported that the Govern- 
ment was at that time studying the development 
of a national program to assist greater mo- 
bility of unemployed workers throughout 
Canada, and he hoped to be able to make 
an appropriate announcement “in due course.” 

On the CLC proposal that the Economic 
Council launch a large-scale study of auto- 
mation and technological change, the Minister 
said he thought that was a good idea. The 
Department of Labour was ready to co-oper- 
ate closely with the Economic Council in 
any such broad study, he said. He mentioned 
that since 1956 the Department had under- 
taken studies on technological change and 
had issued a variety of reports on the prob- 
lems of automation. 

Canada has subscribed, the Minister then 
announced, to the recommendations of the 
Organization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development for a manpower policy as a 
means to promote economic growth. “We are 
undertaking,” he said, “in accord with this 
recommendation, to review our present pro- 
grams and policies in the light of the recom- 
mendation, in consultation with labour and 
management organizations.” 

Mr. MacEachen noted the CLC’s mention 
of the Canada Labour Code and pointed 
out that other important effects will flow 
from the enactment of the Code. 

“We propose to amend the Fair Wages 
and Hours of Labour Act to reflect the mini- 
mum wage rate and the standard hours in 
federal government contracts for construction 
and specified service contracts. We have stated 
that the standards that have been established 
in the Canada Labour Code will apply to 
all servants or all employees of the federal 
Government,” the Minister of Labour said. 
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THE RAILWAY BROTHERHOODS’ BRIEF 


The National Legislative Committee of 
the International Railway Brotherhoods, in 
its brief to the Cabinet, showed that, as in 
the past, its biggest concern was the plight 
of railway employees who lose their jobs or 
are obliged to move owing to the abandon- 
ment of branch lines, the closing of railway 
stations and other organizational changes, 
or as a result of technological changes. 


The Government was represented at the 
hearing by seven members of the Cabinet, 
led by Hon. J. W. Pickersgill, Minister of 
Transport, who acted as deputy for the Prime 
Minister. Besides Mr. Pickersgill, Hon. Allan 
J. MacEachen, Minister of Labour, and 
Hon. E. J. Benson, Minister of National 
Revenue, replied to the delegation on behalf 
of the Government. 


Compensation for Job Loss 


Reiterating its previous requests for amend- 
ment of Section 182 of the Railway Act, 
the Committee said that the amendment it 
was seeking was intended “to give applica- 
tion to the principle of compensation to rail- 
way employees who lose their employment 
or are required to change their residence as 
a result of changes beneficial to the railway.” 


The Committee expressed its “extreme dis- 
appointment” that a recommendation of the 
parliamentary Standing Committee on Rail- 
ways, Canals and Telegraph Lines that Sec- 
tion 182 should be amended had not been 
acted upon in Bill C-120. This bill, which 
was designed to implement certain recom- 
mendations of the McPherson Royal Com- 
mission on Transportation, was introduced 
in the House by the Minister of Transport 
on September 14 of last year. 


Bill C-120, the Committee’s brief said, 
did “contemplate the payment of compensa- 
company as the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners deems proper for any financial 
loss caused to them by change of residence 
necessitated by an abandonment” of the kind 
described in the bill. But, the Brotherhoods 
said, the contemplated amendment fell “piti- 
fully short of what is necessary.” 

Bill C-120 is silent as to the companies’ hav- 
ing any responsibility for those who will be 
severed from employment, despite the fact that 
the same legislation will create the condition. 
The legislation offers firm positive financial 
assistance to the railways in the order of 80 
millions of dollars, and indeed sets out in great 
detail how they will be eligible for such assist- 
ance. On the other hand, the employees will 
be required to plead their cause before the 
Board of Transport Commissioners. : : 

The contemplated legislation will require ‘Tail- 
way employees, as taxpayers, to contribute 
financially to the railways, which means that 
they will be contributing to fewer employment 
opportunities for themselves. 
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Bill C-120, in so far as it referred to the 
abandonment of uneconomic branch lines, 
seemed to offer no more than “a postpone- 
ment of inevitable ruin to the communities 
that will be adversely affected,” the Com- 
mittee said. It suggested that an inquiry 
should be made “to determine what the social 
and economic implications” would be for the 
communities affected. “We suspect that the 
cost to Canada may well be in excess of the 
Savings that the Bill is seeking to effect.” 


Bill C-120 sought to subsidize the railways 
for losses growing out of the operation of 
passenger service, the Brotherhoods’ brief 
said. It referred to the CNR’s recent efforts 
to attract passengers by advertising, reduced 
fares, improvement of schedules, etc., and 
it went on to say, “We are fearful that the 
contemplated subsidies may have the effect 
of creating a situation whereby the railway 
companies will again back away from true 
competition for passengers.” 


Regarding the effect of automation and 
technological change on employment, the 
brief recalled that in previous submissions 
the Committee had suggested “a need for 
recognition by labour, management and gov- 
ernment of their responsibilities in working 
together to realize the benefits of technologi- 
cal change while protecting the worker from 
serious adverse effects.” It said that the time 
had come for the Government “to play a 
more direct role” by enacting legislation to 
safeguard the workers. 


National Transportation Policy 


The Committee again urged the creation 
of a Canadian Transportation Authority to 
combine and expand the functions of existing 
regulating bodies and to “carry out a national 
policy affecting transportation.” 

Tolls on the St. Lawrence Seaway should 
be set at a level that would meet current 
operating costs and enable the financial obli- 
gations contemplated in the Seaway Act to 
be carried out. In this way the Seaway would 
find its proper place in the general transporta- 
tion system through competition rather than 
by way of subsidization. 

The brief urged the Government to oppose 
“any scheme designed to lower present in- 
adequate Seaway tolls or extend the 50-year 
amortization period predicated in the Seaway 
Act. To do otherwise would divert from the 
railways important summertime revenue 
needed to maintain a modern, efficient all- 
weather system,” it said. 

Immigration should be adjusted to take 
account of the employment situation in 
Canada. “The problem of unemployment can- 
not be disassociated from immigration,” the 
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Committee said. It reiterated its opinion that 
“the administration of the Immigration Act 
should be placed under the Minister of 
Labour,” since the Department of Labour, 
“having the fullest knowledge of employment 
conditions and requirements in Canada, is in 
the best position to regulate immigration to 
meet the needs without promoting unem- 
ployment.” 

Amendment of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act to provide for 
reopening of an agreement for negotiation 
“on all matters of a material change during 
the currency of an agreement,” was suggested 
by the Committee. It cited with approval 
previous statements made by the Minister of 
Labour to the effect that the time had come 
for a critical examination of the Act in 
this regard. 


Canada Pension Plan 


“We take this opportunity to commend 
your efforts to bring about satisfactory ar- 
rangements, with all the provinces, that 
should provide for an early enactment of a 
national, contributory, portable pension plan 
for all Canadians as a matter of right,” the 
brief said. The Committee went on to out- 
line the contents of a brief it had presented 
to a special joint committee of the Senate and 
the House of Commons on the subject of 
Bill C-136 concerning the Canada Pension 
Plan. 

That brief had expressed the fears of rail- 
way workers regarding the effect of the plan 
on their rights under the pension arrange- 
ments already in effect with the railway com- 
panies. It pointed out that although these 
private plans had been in effect for upwards 


of 30 years and were now a condition of 
employment, in no case was the pension plan 
“part of the contractual relationship between 
the employer and the employee.” 

The Committee repeated what had been 
said in the brief about the employees’ con- 
cern “at the attitude of the Government of 
washing its hands of responsibility in the 
matter of private pension plans,” and their 
earnest request that “a provision be added 
to the Canada Pension Plan Act which would 
prevent the integration of pension plans on 
railways under the jurisdiction of the federal 
Government with the Canada Pension Plan 
without the approval of the employees par- 
ticipating in such plans.” 


Other Requests 


Concerning various other matters, the Com- 
mittee asked the Government to: 

Enact legislation requiring the railway 
companies to provide toilet facilities and 
drinking water for employees in all buildings 
and rolling stock where these were needed. 

Introduce its proposed University Student 
Scholarship program. 

Increase the basic exemption under the 
estate tax regulations from the present 
$60,000 to $100,000, and increase basic ex- 
emptions under the Income Tax Act. 

Take steps to increase protection against 
accidents at level crossings. 

Amend the Criminal Code to legalize the 
holding of lotteries, controlled and operated 
by governments, the money raised by this 
means to be devoted to social services. 

“Follow a policy that will give labour a 
voice on government-appointed boards and 
commissions.” 


THE GOVERNMENT'S REPLY 


The Cabinet was represented by seven 
Ministers headed by Hon. J. W. Pickersgill, 
Minister of Transport, who represented the 
Prime Minister, unable to complete a meeting 
in time to be present. Mr. Pickersgill was the 
first to speak of the three Ministers who 
replied to the submission. 


Hon. J. W. Pickersgill 


The Minister of Transport referred to the 
Committee’s representations in favour of 
amendment of Section 182 of the Railway 
Act. He said that in the bill he had intro- 
duced in Parliament, “which was killed the 
other day,” the Government had sought to 
restore this section of the Act “to what most 
of us believed it meant before it was inter- 
preted by the Supreme Court.” He hoped that 
the bill was going to be “resurrected” at the 
next session of Parliament. 
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The fact that the Government had not 
accepted the recommendation of the Railway 
Committee referred to in the brief did not 
mean that the Government had closed its 
mind on the matter, Mr. Pickersgill said. But 
he doubted whether it should be dealt with 
in the present railway legislation. 

It seemed to him to be part of the much 
larger subject of automation and _ techno- 
logical change, which it would be better to 
deal with “along the lines of the Labour 
Standards Bill . . . that would apply not only 
to railways, but to all those occupations that 
come under federal jurisdiction.” 

He also raised the question of whether 
legislation going beyond the present Railway 
Act in this matter should result in a charge 
upon the railways—which meant the ship- 
pers—or whether it should be made a charge 
on the community generally. The Govern- 
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ment had not so far reached a definite 
conclusion on this. 

But he added that, except for world peace, 
there was no more important problem facing 
Government at the present time than that 
of how to reconcile technological change, 
which must be accepted, with proper pro- 
tection for employees who were displaced 
by such changes. 

Referring to a misconception regarding the 
railway bill, Mr. Pickersgill pointed out that 
the present law permitted abandonments, and 
that its effect would be to delay rather than 
to prevent such abandonments. The whole 
tenor of the new bill, he said, was to take 
account of the social and economic effects 
for the localities concerned to a much greater 
degree than was the case under the present 
legislation. The new bill would not make 
the problem more urgent, but it sought to 
mitigate its effects more than was done under 
the present law. 

The Minister explained that the purpose 
of the passenger subsidies proposed under 
the bill was to protect the freight shipper 
from having to pay a subsidy to passengers. 

He said he thought it important to remem- 
ber that the Government must consider trans- 
port as a whole so that the country got the 
best value for the money spent on it. All 
forms of transport must be co-ordinated and 
must be fairly treated. 

Regarding the St. Lawrence Seaway tolls, 
Mr. Pickersgill said that he agreed with 
the Committee’s representations. The original 
view had been that the Seaway should be- 
come  self-liquidating, and he had _ been 
strongly in favour of the policy of the Gov- 
ernment at that time that it should not be 
subsidized in order to enable it to compete 
with other forms of transport. 

There were two reasons why it should not 
be subsidized. One was that the Seaway 
should stand on its own feet, and the other 
was that it did not serve all parts of the 
country. 

Commenting on the Committee’s view that 
the administration of the Immigration Act 
should be placed under the Minister of 
Labour, the speaker remarked that, in his 
opinion, the Minister of Labour already had 
his hands full. He agreed, however, on the 
importance of the closest co-operation be- 
tween the Departments of Labour and Immi- 
gration. 


Minister of Labour 


In replying to the brief, the Minister of 
Labour also referred to the problems of auto- 
mation. He remarked that what had been said 
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at the conference recently held in Washing- 
ton under the auspices of the OECD (L.G., 
Feb., p. 102) led to the conclusion that 
one could not be very dogmatic about the 
total effects of automation, but that there 
was no doubt about its problems for indi- 
viduals, 

Mr. MacEachen drew the Committee’s at- 
tention to the Manpower Consultative Serv- 
ice’s purpose: helping labour and management 
to come to grips with these problems. He 
referred to two agreements that had been 
recently signed through the efforts of the 
Service: one with the CBC and NABET, 
and one with 46 towboat companies and four 
unions in British Columbia (L.G., March, 
p. 212). These agreements, the Minister said 
had passed almost unnoticed, but they were 
important. 

He was aware that railway workers had 
particular problems, and he hoped that Mr. 
Justice Freedman, who was inquiring into the 
question of run-throughs, might suggest broad 
guidelines that would be helpful. 

Regarding the suggestion that changes were 
needed in the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act to open the way for 
negotiations during the life of an agreement, 
Mr. MacEachen remarked that the trouble 
at Nakina and Wainwright might have been 
avoided if an avenue to negotiations had 
been open. 


Minister of National Revenue 


Hon. E. J. Benson, Minister of National 
Revenue, touched briefly on several points 
in the brief. With reference to the suggestion 
that the basic exemption under the estate 
tax should be raised from the present 
$60,000 to $100,000, he pointed out that 
75 per cent of the revenue from this source 
went to the provinces. The difficulties of 
widows had, however, been considered by 
the Minister of Finance. 

Regarding an increase in income tax ex- 
emptions, the Minister drew attention to the 
fact that “if one increases the exemption by 
$100, the person in the lowest income group 
gets only 13.5 dollars whereas the fellow 
with $80,000 gets $80 out of the $100.” 

Turning to the Canada Pension Plan, Mr. 
Benson said that legislation to regulate the 
relationship between the plan and private 
pension plans already in existence in indus- 
tries under federal jurisdiction would be 
brought forward. The Government believed 
that the matter of the integration of private 
pension plans with the Canada Pension Plan 
must be settled by negotiation between em- 
ployers and employees, the Minister said. 
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A7th Annual Meeting of the 
Canadian Construction Association 


Apprenticeship committee recommends promotion of compulsory 
tradesmen’s qualifications acts in provinces that lack them. 
Speech topic: Quebec decree system and construction industry 


Developments in apprenticeship training, 
and the progress of wintertime construction 
incentive programs were dealt with in re- 
ports to the 47th Annual Meeting of the 
Canadian Construction Association. The Ap- 
prenticeship and Education Committee, the 
National Joint Committee on Wintertime 
Construction, and the Labour Relations Com- 
mittee were among 12 committees that re- 
ported to the meeting. 


The apprenticeship committee recom- 
mended the promotion of compulsory trades- 
men’s qualifications acts in the provinces 
where they were not already in existence. 
The committee’s report said that the federal 
Government had agreed to undertake a func- 
tional analysis of the construction industry. 


A special committee that included top 
superintendents of member firms, members of 
the CCA staff, and G. L. Bratt of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa, was working on 
the curriculum of a supervisory course. The 
report said it was hoped that the curriculum 
would be ready for use in those provinces 
that wanted it by the fall of 1965. 


The wintertime construction committee 
reported some of the suggestions that had 
come out of its fall meeting. These suggestions 
included a recommendation that the winter- 
built housing bonus plan should be extended 
to “town houses” and terrace housing next 
winter. 


It was also recommended that the qualify- 
ing period under the municipal winter works 
incentive program should be restricted to six 
months in order to stimulate more construc- 
tion under wintertime conditions. 


The labour relations committee said in its 
report that the Association’s efforts to foster 
research in human relations in the construc- 
tion industry had been hampered by shortage 
of funds. Contrary to the prospect of a year 
earlier, the Association had been unable to 
arrange for the publication of Part II of 
Research Project No. 1, entitled “Aspects of 
Economic Hours of Work in the Canadian 
Construction Industry,” by Prof. D. C. Aird. 
On the other hand, a study in construction 
labour-management relations, in which the 
CCA had co-operated with the Dalhousie 
Institute of Public Affairs, would, it was 
hoped, be finished soon. 
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The committee referred to meetings be- 
tween senior Canadian construction trade 
union leaders and one of its subcommittees, 
which had been held periodically for several 
years, and at which problems of mutual 
interest had been informally discussed. 

It also mentioned a joint union-manage- 
ment panel discussion on jurisdictional dis- 
putes, which had been held at the National 
Construction Labour Relations Conference 
in Ottawa on November 23 to 25. 

“The trend to mutual respect for, and 
confidence in the bona fides of one another 
is thus bearing fruit and augers well for 
sounder and more responsible attitudes to- 
ward labour-management problems in the 
future—certainly on the national level,” the 
committee said. 

Rev. Gérard Hébert, S.J., Montreal, gave 
an address on “Application of the Quebec 
Decree System to the Construction Industry,” 
in which he outlined the decree system and 
described some of its advantages and dis- 
advantages. 

Neville R. Williams, Maple Leaf Con- 
struction Ltd., Winnipeg, was elected presi- 
dent of the Association in succession to 
Donald H. Jupp, Toronto. 


President’s Address 


In his presidential address, Donald H. 
Jupp spoke of “the growing degree of trust 
and confidence” between the Association and 
organized labour, and he instanced the joint 
preparation and presentation of certain briefs 
as evidence of this. 

This trust and confidence, he said, “is most 
important as our mutual interests lead us 
into the era of larger construction volumes 
predicted by the Economic Council of 
Canada, and as we meet growing pressures 
of manpower resources. 

“We must co-operate in devising and using 
greater training programs, and together we 
must take a practical hard-headed approach 
to the dictum of the Economic Council that 
labour gains should be commensurate with 
productivity increases.” 


Rev. Gérard Hebert 


In spite of inherent drawbacks, the system 
of extending a collective agreement by gov- 
ernment decree to cover an entire industry, 
which is in force in Quebec, has on the 
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whole proved beneficial to the construction 
industry, said Rev. Gérard Hébert, S.J., in 
an address on, “The Application of the Que- 
bec Decree System to the Construction 
Industry.” 


The system has helped to bring some degree 
of order into an industry which, owing to 
its complexity; its shifting, seasonal and cy- 
clical nature; and its competitive character 
is especially open to internal divisions and 
dissensions, Father Hébert said. Thirty years 
ago it produced a geographical bargaining 
unit and an industry-wide system of collective 
bargaining that is still in operation and, on 
the whole, satisfactory to all parties con- 
cerned. 

In a more general way it has fostered a wide 
and permanent relationship between all con- 
tracting parties, a situation highly conducive to 
mutual understanding and the peaceful settle- 
ment of . conflicts. And the basic benefits 
which were at the very root of the system itself 
ought not to be forgotten, namely the ensuring 
to all employees in competitive industries of fair 
and reasonable working conditions, even in reces- 
sion and depression periods, while protecting the 


employers against undercutting by irresponsible 
competitors. 


Although far from perfect, the speaker 
said, “it remains at the same time a reason- 
ably good instrument in the field of labour 
relations; [and] if properly utilized, it may 
help in realizing a fair degree of social 
justice and economic democracy, by using 
private initiative to its full extent, and gov- 
ernment regulation where and when it is 
needed.” 


In the earlier part of his talk, Father 
Hébert described the working of the Quebec 
Collective Agreement Act, with particular 
reference to the construction industry. Owing 
to the casual nature of the employer-employee 
relationship in the industry, the application 
of the labour relations acts to construction 
raises a host of problems, to the extent that 
it has often been requested that this industry 
be governed by a special statute, or a special 
part in the Labour Relations Act, as in 
Ontario. 

“In Quebec, the decree system, although by 
no means restricted to the construction in- 
dustry, has served more or less as a special 
Act for this industry. In fact, construction 
unions and construction employers very sel- 
dom have had recourse to certification and 
to the main provisions of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act,” Father Hébert said. 

He pointed out that the labour relations 
acts in force in other provinces imposed 
certain restraints on employers and employ- 
ees, including: conditions for certification of 
a union, definition of the bargaining unit 
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by the labour relations board, compulsory 
bargaining, and compulsory delays before 
recourse could be had to strike or lockout. 


Under the Quebec Collective Agreement 
Act, none of these restrictions was found. 
The parties were left free to settle their rela- 
tionship with each other as they pleased. 
Coercion and compulsion appeared only at 
the moment when juridical extension was 
applied for. A specific procedure must then 
be followed and certain fundamental condi- 
tions must be met. But the arrangement must 
be workable in practice. 

As for the determination of the conditions to 
be imposed, the philosophy of the Act is that 
such determination should not be made by a 
government agency, but left to collective bar- 
gaining between private bon fide organizations; 
government will only provide the legal means 
to ensure the general application of proper 
working conditions, thus privately established, 


subject evidently to certain conditions specifi- 
cally mentioned in the Act. 


Three ways in which the Collective Agree- 
ment Act had shaped labour relations in the 
construction industry were especially referred 
to by the speaker. The system, he said, was 
responsible for the establishment of geo- 
graphical bargaining units; it had produced 
a tradition of multi-trade, and usually indus- 
try-wide bargaining; and it had resulted in 
a comprehensive and stable relationship be- 
tween employer and employee representatives. 


This last effect Father Hébert appeared to 
attribute largely to the opportunity that was 
afforded to the parties of meeting once or 
twice a month, as members of the joint 
committee, to discuss their differences away 
from the pressure of the bargaining table. 


Under the decree system, labour relations 
in the construction industry in Quebec had 
been “rather peaceful”; and this in spite of 
the presence of two rival groups of unions, 
the international unions and the syndicates 
affiliated to the CNTU. 


He admitted, however, that the decree sys- 
tem had disadvantages. For one thing, there 
were opportunities for collusion and for the 
formation of cliques that might tend to 
thwart the workings of economic democracy. 
Secondly, because of the intervention of gov- 
ernment in the adoption of a decree, and 
even more because of the discretionary power 
given to the Minister under the Act, “the 
system is open to all sorts of political pres- 
sures.” But the speaker said that recommen- 
dations for amendments to the Act, then 
being considered by the Quebec Superior 
Labour Council, were intended “to minimize 
the strangling effects of this cancer of our 
democracies.” 
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Industrial Fatalities in Canada 
during Fourth Quarter of 1964 


Deaths from industrial 
totalled 323, of which 


Up to the end of February 1965, the 
Department of Labour had received reports 
on 323 industrial fatalities that occurred in 
Canada during the fourth quarter of 1964. 


During the previous quarter, 378 fatalities 
were recorded. This is 47 more than the 
previously published preliminary total of 331 
(L.G., Jan., p. 35). In the fourth quarter of 
last year, 338 fatalities were recorded—9 1 
more than the preliminary figure of 247 
(L.G., April 1964, p. 273). 

In the fourth quarter of 1964 there were 
four multi-fatality accidents, each of which 
brought death to three or more workmen, and 
together resulted in fatal injuries to 23. 


Fourteen members of the crew of the 
trawler Acadia Sea Hawk were lost on De- 
cember 1 when their fishing vessel disappeared 
near Sable Island, N.S., during a storm. 
Three farm labourers were electrocuted on 
November 6 when the corn conveyor they 
were operating touched an 8,000-volt power 
line on a farm at Straffordville, near St. 
Thomas, Ont. On December 5, three work- 
men of a gang laying a sewer and water 
pipe in a trench beside a highway were killed 
when a wooden shoring gave way and they 
were buried under earth and gravel at St. 
Georges de Beauce, 60 miles southeast of 
Quebec City. Finally, on December 31, three 
labourers were asphyxiated in a construction 
accident 56 miles south of Goodwin, Alta. 


The largest number of fatalities, 66, oc- 
curred in the construction industry. Of the 
66 fatalities, 27 were in miscellaneous con- 
struction, 26 in highways and bridges, and 
13 in buildings and structures. 

The 48 fatalities that were recorded in the 
transportation, storage and communication 
industry during the quarter were distributed 
as follows: 28 in local and highway trans- 





accidents in fourth quarter of year 
66 occurred in construction industry 


portation, 13 in railway transportation, 5 in 
water transportation, and 1 each in air trans- 
portation and in storage. 

Of the 44 fatalities that occurred in the 
manufacturing industry, 12 were in iron and 
steel products; 8 in paper products; 7 in non- 
metallic mineral products; 3 each in wood 
products, non-ferrous metal products, and 
petroleum and coal products; 2 each in food 
and beverages and in transportation equip- 
ment; and 1 each in rubber products, in 
printing products, in chemical products and 
in miscellaneous manufacturing products. 

In the mining and quarrying industry, 22 
of the 32 fatalities were in metal mining, 8 
in non-metal mining and quarrying, and 2 in 
coal mining. 

In the service industry, 30 fatalities were 
recorded. Twelve of them occurred in the 
community and business service, 10 in pub- 
lic administration, and 8 in personal service. 

The remaining 103 fatalities that occurred 
during the quarter were distributed as fol- 
lows: 27 in the logging industry, 26 in agri- 
culture, 22 in fishing and trapping, 17 in 
trade, and 11 in public utilities. 


Analysis by Cause 


An analysis of the 323 fatalities during the 
fourth quarter of 1964 shows that 83 (26 per 
cent) of them were the result of “being 
struck by different objects,” in 48 of them 
by such objects as falling trees and limbs 
and landslides or cave-ins; 22 were caused 
by moving vehicles, and 13 were the result 
of being struck by tools, machinery, cranes, 
etc. 

Seventy-five fatalities were caused by col- 
lisions, derailments, wrecks, etc.; 47 of these 
involved automobiles and trucks, 15 involved 


(Continued on page 355) 





The fatalities covered in this review are those that involved persons gainfully employed 
and that occurred during the course of, or arose out of their employment, including deaths 


resulting from industrial diseases. 


Statistics on industrial fatalities are compiled by the Economics and Research Branch 
from reports received from the provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the Board of 
Transport Commissioners and certain other official sources. Newspaper reports are used to 
supplement these. For industries not covered by workmen’s compensation legislation, news- 


paper reports are the Department’s only source 


of information. It is possible, therefore, that 


coverage in such industries as agriculture, fishing and trapping, and certain of the service 
groups, is not as complete as in industries covered by workmen’s compensation legislation. 
Similarly, a small number of traffic accidents that are in fact industrial may be omitted from 
the Department’s records because of lack of information in press reports. 

The number of fatalities that occur during a period under review is usually greater than 
indicated in the quarterly article and tables. Fatalities that were not reported in time for 


inclusion, however, are recorded in supplementary ists, 


accordingly in the next annual review. 
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and the statistics are revised 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Royal Commission and Rehabilitation 


In second report, Royal Commission on Health Services refers 
to the requirement for expansion of rehabilitation facilities 


In Volume I of the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Health Services, the Com- 
mission dealt with rehabilitation in the sense 
of medical restoration and discussed personnel 
and facilities required, and referred to the 
value of home care programs in rehabilita- 
tion. Now, in Volume II, it gives considera- 
tion to ways in which “a_ rehabilitation 
service stimulates the co-ordination of the 
whole range of services required to restore 
the once disabled to their fullest possible role 
in the family and the community.” 


“Rehabilitation service goes beyond the 
scope of health services proper and, depend- 
ing on the case, may involve also the 
services of education, welfare, training, job 
placement and other community services di- 
rected toward the social and economic as 
well as the medical aspects of the patient’s 
illness,” says the report. 


Commenting on the required expansion 
of facilities and need for personnel if rehab- 
ilitation services are to be available to all 
who need them, the Commission indicates 
the need for health statistical agencies to 
discover the numbers of persons requiring 
services. 

In Volume I, the Commission recom- 
mended “That funds be made available 
through the Health Sciences Research Council 
for research and experimentation into the 
creation and distribution of prosthetic devices, 
the development of effective techniques, and 
by Professional Training Grants for the train- 
ing of the necessary technical personnel.” 


In this second volume, the Commission 
emphasizes the importance of maintaining 
appropriate standards in the training of pros- 
thetists and orthotists as well as in the 
equipment used and the facilities for manu- 
facture and fittings. 


Health services are becoming increasingly inter- 
related with and often dependent on other com- 
munity services. One of the basic components 
of home care plans, for instance, is a home- 
maker service. Other social services such as the 
provision of meals may be required. In this case 
health and social services work hand in hand. 
The chain of rehabilitation services, on the other 
hand, often means a gradual fading out of the 
health services proper to give way to welfare 
services (e.g., sheltered employment), education 
and training services, placement services, and 
various forms of follow-up services with or with- 
out medical supervision. .. . 
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Modern principles of rehabilitation require the 
closely co-ordinated interaction of a variety of 
health services, usually under different auspices. 
This may include institutions of different types 
and services outside institutions which require 
close co-ordination with organized home care 
programmes. 


Many of these principles are recognized in the 
Vocational Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons 
Act of 1961... . It is indeed to the credit of all 
agencies concerned with the implementation of 
the Act that in the short time since its passage, 
an effective and impressive organization has been 
built up. The Act has, however, one serious 
shortcoming, namely, the restriction of its pro- 
vision to vocational rehabilitation aimed _pri- 
marily at the potentially gainfully employed. 


_This restriction excludes the large number of 
disabled persons who, because of age or the 
degree of their disability, cannot hope ‘to become 
capable of pursuing regularly a substantially 
gainful occupation’ but who may nevertheless 
profit from rehabilitation services to the extent 
of greater independence from the help of others. 


_ Until all those who can profit from rehabilita- 
tion services are covered by one co-ordinated 
system, the co-ordination is not complete thus 
seriously reducing the effectiveness of the pro- 
gramme. Difficulties exist not only for cases 
obviously excluded from the provisions of the 
Act but also for the numerous borderline cases 
where much time and effort is wasted in deter- 
mining under which department’s jurisdiction 
the case may come. 


We are aware that the Act is broadly inter- 
preted and that homemaking, for instance, is 
specifically accepted in the agreements with the 
provinces as a “substantially gainful occupation,” 
but the Act remains restricted to a concept of 
gainful employment. . . . In our view the pro- 
visions of the Act should apply to all disabled 
persons who may profit from any of the services 
provided under the Act, regardless of their voca- 
tional potentialities. . .. 


By recommending the broadening of the Act, 
we make it clear that we would like to see all 
rehabilitation resulting from health defects co- 
ordinated by one agency without limiting it to 
certain population groups (such as the employ- 
able) or to certain types of health defects (such 
as either physical or psychiatric). We are equally 
anxious to ensure that the administering agency 
cover all services—health, welfare, education, 
employment—which can possibly aid the im- 
paired. This is basically a matter of legislation 
as well as of the spirit, knowledge and inten- 
tions of those called upon to administer it, no 
matter what department of government they are 
administratively associated with... . 


Whatever the structure of this agency, it 
should be responsible for rehabilitation services 
of all kinds for all types of health problems, 
including psychiatric disorders and mental re- 
tardation. The corresponding organization at the 
provincial and local level may follow similar 
patterns, integrated with the organization of 
health services. 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


Employment and Unemployment, March 


An estimated 6,521,000 persons were em- 
ployed in March, 61,000 more than in Feb- 
ruary. The increase was above average for 
this time of year. 

Similarly, the labour force showed a larger 
than seasonal increase, advancing by 51,000 
to 6,908,000. 

Unemployment, at 387,000, showed little 
change from February. Seasonally adjusted, 
the March 1965 unemployment rate was 3.9 
per cent. 

Employment in March was 235,000 higher 
than a year earlier, and unemployment was 
69,000 lower. The labour force, at 6,908,000, 
was 166,000 (2.5 per cent) higher than in 
March 1964. 


Employment 


The greater part of the February-to-March 
employment gain was in outdoor activities. 
Better-than-seasonal gains were recorded dur- 
ing the month in both farm and non-farm 
employment. Construction contributed sub- 
stantially to the gain in non-farm employ- 
ment. Forestry activity declined, as usual, 
with the onset of the annual spring break-up. 

The employment gain was distributed 
equally between men and women. Persons 
25 to 44 years of age accounted for most of 
the increase. 

Total employment in March rose by 
235,000, or 3.7 per cent, from a year earlier. 
Non-farm employment was up by 260,000, 
or 4.5 per cent. Farm employment was 
25,000 lower than in March 1964. 

Industrially, year-to-year gains in employ- 
ment were widespread. Aside from agricul- 
ture, which continued its downward trend, 
all major industrial divisions shared in the 
improvement. Consistent with long-run growth 


trends, the largest part of the advance was 
in the service-producing industries. The serv- 
ice and trade industries together accounted 
for better than half of the entire advance 
in the non-farm sector. Construction employ- 
ment continued at a record level for the time 
of year. 

Employment was higher than a year earlier 
in all regions. The largest percentage increases 
were in British Columbia and the Atlantic 
region, the gains being 5.7 per cent and 
5.6 per cent, respectively. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment changed little between Feb- 
ruary and March, as is usual during this 
period. The estimate of 387,000 was 69,000 
lower than a year earlier. The over-the-year 
decrease was fairly widely distributed among 
the various age groups. 

Of the 387,000 unemployed, some 246,000, 
or about 64 per cent of the total, had been 
unemployed for three months or less. An 
estimated 92,000 had been seeking work for 
four to six months, and 49,000 for seven 
months and more. 


Persons unemployed for four months or 
more accounted for 36 per cent of the total, 
compared with 39 per cent a year earlier. 
This group represented a smaller proportion 
of the total than in any corresponding period 
of the past seven years. 


Unemployment in March represented 5.6 
per cent of the labour force, compared with 
6.8 per cent in March 1964 and 8.4 per cent 
in March 1963. The rate in February this 
year was 5.8 per cent. 

Unemployment rates were lower than a 
year earlier in all regions. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 


DE ———————————————— 











Labour Surplus Se eee 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 4 
March March March March March March March March 

1965 1964 1965 1964 1965 1964 1965 1964 

Metropolitan: sands sctiees ateieeerpt 2 6 10 6 — = = = 
IMajonpinGustiial sete sess /sleteustetatsta ste 12 13 10 11 4 2 —_ —_ 
MajoreN eri Culturally. cy. s cteles sts cots 5 4 9 10 — — os a 
UNO) cbmc arccora Gos norsoor saat: 26 32 28 21 4 5 — = 
Dateless ste cet caves ceNeretstres 45 55 57 48 8 a = S 


The review is prepared by the Employment and Labour Market Division of the 


Economics and Research Branch. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—MARCH 








—— 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 


(labour force 


75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 


(labour force 25,000- 
75,000; 60 per cent 
or more in non- 
agricultural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 


(labour force 25,000- 
75,000; 40 per cent or 
more in agriculture) 


MINOR AREAS 


(labour force 


10,000 to 25,000) 





Substantial 
Labour 
Surplus 


Group | 


Quebec-Levis 


St. John’s 


Corner Brook 
Cornwall 
Granby-Farnham- 
Cowansville 
Joliette 
Lac St. Jean 
Moncton 
New Glasgow 
ROUYN-VAL D’OR 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney-Sydney Mines 
Trois Rivieres 


Charlottetown 
Prince Albert 
Riviere du Loup 
Thetford-Megantic- 

St. Georges 
Yorkton 


Bathurst 
Bracebridge 
Bridgewater 
Campbellton 
Dauphin 

Dawson Creek 
Drummondville 
Edmundston 
Gaspe 

Grand Falls 
Kentville 
Montmagny 
Newcastle 
Okanagan Valley 
Portage la Prairie 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 

Ste. Agathe-St. Jerome 
St. Stephen 

Sorel 
Summerside 
TRURO 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
Woodstock, N.B. 


Yarmouth 








Moderate 
Labour 
Surplus 


Group 2 





Approximate 
Balance 


Labour 
Shortage 





Group 3 





Calgary 
Edmonton 
Halifax 
Hamilton 
Montreal 
Ottawa-Hull 
oronto 


->VANCOUVER- 


NEW WESTMINSTER- 


MISSION CITY 
Windsor 


+ WINNIPEG 


Brantford 

Fort William-Port Arthur 

Kingston 

Niagara Peninsula 
shawa 

Peterborough 

Saint John 

Sarnia 

Timmins-New Liskeard- 
Kirkland Lake 


Victoria 


Barrie 

Brandon 
Chatham 
Lethbridge 
Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Red Deer 
Regina 
Saskatoon 





Beauharnois 
Belleville-Trenton 
Brampton 
Central Vancouver 

Island 
Chilliwack 
Cranbrook 
Drumheller 
Fredericton 
Goderich 
Grande Prairie 
Kamloops 
Lachute-Ste. Therese 
Lindsay 
Medicine Hat 
North Bay 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
Prince George-Quesnel 
Prince Rupert 
St. Hyacinthe 

. Jean 


St 
ST. THOMAS os 


Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 

Swift Current 
Trail-Nelson 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 











Guelph 

Kitchener 
->LONDON 
~->SUDBURY 


Galt 

Listowel 

Stratford 

Woodstock- 
Tillsonburg 








Group 4 





->The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification used see page 207, February: ssue. 
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Latest Labour Statist Cs 











Percentage Change 


From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 

Month Year 
Total civilian labour force (A)....... 200 cece reece eee e eens (000)| March 20 6, 908 + 0.7 + 2.5 
HinployedGi.s sx. cece oo shes Ge nos one 2 Ree ae (000)| March 20 6,521 + 0.9 + 3.7 
Apricul hire aiiitenckh.. bie ea 5,<. Si eae tay oF (000)| March 20 538 + 4.9 — 4.5 
Non-agricultare..ic. e~-«2bgioaconicrepeey eae oe (000)} March 20 5,983 + 0.6 + 4.5 
Paid Wr KORS cs wiecderelv.oe «bcd > bo aa ee eee =F (000)| March 20 5, 462 + 0.7 + 5.0 
Mtework oo NOUrS OL MOL y. seetri der aoe ie tient (000)} March 20 5,462 + 1.1 + 2.4 
Atiwork less than$5 hourss.d.o. uwclote ee srt (000)} March 20 864 + 0.3 +10.1 
Employed but not at work............-..-20005: (000)| March 20 195 + 0.5 +16.1 
Unemployed. ..... ..s¢eeb bs .keste- Comes = -\- (000)} March 20 387 — 2.5 —15.1 
Atilantiches cs... te ee cel 8 at Bec 2 (000)) March 20 Ge — 4.0 — 1.4 
GVO TIGIO) Boo ss ba eo esse ge bake te clo as oe (000)| March 20 153 + 6.3 —10.5 
(NEATIO kane: A. ois ce eae =e (000))} March 20 79 —15.1 —25.5 
Prairie cet eos een oe he ea re eee (000) March 20 49 + 4.3 —18.3 
PRCLEG he nu cacucas Geass Peco ttacee te ce ae ..(000)| March 20 33 —10.8 —26.7 
Without work and seeking work...............-. ....(000)} March 20 362 — 1.6 —15.0 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days................+.+- (000) March 20 25 —13.8 —16.7 
Industrial employment (1949 =100)......6 06 cece eee eens January 129.3 — 1.5 + 4.9 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)..............--55- January 122.5 + 0.5 + 4.7 
THR UIOT OUON xn 3 Ci cas onan ae bE 8G a as 9 gs GP Ones Pa Year 1964 | 112,606 — +20.9 
Destined to the labour force... 0. 2. - tated’ aeees oe ieee Year 1964 56, 190 — +22.5 

Strikes and Lockouts 
Sirikesantd loGkouts, .05...<6b seecems atew yaeseceis ccc + Ie March 55 +10.0 +10.0 
No.-ofworkers involvedwiaec bxkew cers} pepareinerrs eae March 14, 262 —46.4 +99 .7 
Duration i Mat MV Shona. obs aaa se ees Re March 115, 260 —60.8 +24.7 

Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.).......... January $89 . 24 + 4.3 + 4.9 
Average hourly earnings (mig.)... 0... 2... 20.55.03, ese: January $ 2.08 0.0 + 4.5 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)........ .«..| Janvary 40.9 + 5.4 — 0.7 
Average weekly wages (mig:) a. + oni. «eure = * eae oe January $85.36 + 5.8 + 4.1 
Consumer price index (1949=100).......... snes. - sae ames March 13723 + 0.1 + 2.0 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars (1949=100).| January 149.1 + 5.7 + 2.1 
Total labour income.................-++---..-.- $000,000. .| January 1,988 + 0.5 + 9.5 

Industrial Production 
Total (average 1949 =100) si... aces eugree ko lee ahi oe ee February 22a.) + 4.4 + 5.7 
Manufacturing 2 took. 6s Pin baie Soe nis ors ak February 194.8 + 6.3 + 5.4 
Durables? i...) Save oo ree ees ees es ce February 202.7 + 5.2 + 5.9 
Non-ditrablés is cc xii’ am on ania oa Ree teed Rie fee February 188.1 + 7.2 + 4.9 

New Residential Construction (b) 

Starts... oc fc ste de sccbsiohic nd. dose: a PivwmloceG ie cee ate eaten s Pats ine March 6, 866 +19.3 +24.3 
Completions, ¢ is.c.sss © eee eo ee > Petar eee March 20, 524 +154.6 — 6.7 
Under construction. .c...22 Bul. se ee HOME ONE se cea March 13, 541 —16.0 +17.6 























(a) Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, & 
monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics which also contains additional details of the 
characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


(b) Centres of 5,000 population or more. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 
Duration of Negotiations, 1964 


Employers and labour organizations across Canada in 1964 negotiated 185 
major agreements—those covering 500 or more employees, excluding those in the 
construction industry. These contracts covered nearly 448,000 workers. 


Work stoppages preceded only 4 per cent of the settlements during the year. 


Nearly three fifths of the agreements were signed within six months of the 
opening of negotiations. Most of the remainder were concluded after 7 to 12 
months; only five settlements were reached after more than a year of bargaining 
activity. 

Of the 185 agreements concluded during the year, 38 per cent were signed 
without third-party intervention. Nearly 50 per cent of the new agreements were 
reached with assistance from conciliation officers or conciliation boards, or in the 
course of post-conciliation bargaining. 


Five per cent of the contracts arose from final and binding arbitration awards. 
Among the employers subject to these awards were a number of clothing manu- 
facturers and hospitals in the province of Quebec, and the city governments of 
Ottawa, Winnipeg and Vancouver. 


Seven collective agreements were signed at the other stages of negotiation. 
In Quebec, special government mediation brought about settlements in the textile 
industry and among hospitals in several municipalities. In Manitoba, an industrial 
inquiry commission expedited a settlement in the brewing industry, and Manitoba 
Hydro and The Manitoba Telephone System signed new contracts after assistance 
from mediation boards. 


NEGOTIATIONS PRECEDING SETTLEMENTS REACHED DURING 1964 


Collective agreements covering 500 or more employees concluded between January 1 and December 31, 1964 exclusive of 
agreements in the construction industry. 








Duration of Negotiations in Months 
Stage at Which 





Settled 3 or less 4-6 7-9 10-12 13 or over Total 
Agts.| Empls. | Agts.| Empls.| Agts.| Empls.| Agts.] Empls.} Agts.| Empls.| Agts.|Empls. 

LA Fe 27 | 59,300 22 | 33,020 13 | 16,980 4} 11,250 4| 3,550 70 | 124,100 

Conciliation officer.......... 10 | 36,290 30 | 34,270 17 | 35,230 1 | 1,000 2; 1,950 60 | 108,740 

onribavion POAT co sp sec. + |o.5 15 ae |=. aei0ie 200 7 | 14,350 5 | 10,050 DROS OU Ta ca ols es secka.s 15 | 128,400 
Post-conciliation 

PORL PSUS ois t cyais ek tates ildhMewa sms Onleroea0 6} 8,670 5 | 6,500 1{ 2,000 15 | 22,300 

IMPALION TE ots ei: ds ERIE biG |. > Lote Bissidah «'s\- 3 | 6,240 1 750 4} 4,350 2} 2,600 10 | 13,940 

Work stoppage raat: tron trclc cet oc 1 | 18,000 6 | 9,830 1° DOORS ce lies ccecs > 8} 29,930 

PRET nae 2 he dane OY « Ree a[oartatd..|eew.oeaas 3 | 12,150 AV 8, OOO cid'a06:5| s craeinst's balan aitvelie oa vaiora's 7 | 20,150 

POtAl sere cs kee tieses 37 | 95,590 69 |123,160 52 | 89,510 18 |129, 200 9} 10,100 | 185 | 447,560 








This review is prepared by the Collective Bargaining Section, Labour-Management 
Division, of the Economics and Research Branch. 
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Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During April, May and June 


(except those under negotiation in March) 


Company and Location 


American Motors Canada Ltd., Brampton, Ont. .... 
Anglo-Nfid. Development, Grand Falls, Nfld. ........ 


Bathurst Power & Paper, Bathurst, N.B. ................ 
Building maintenance & window cleaning con- 


tractors, Vancouver, B.C. 
Bowater’s Nfld. Pulp & Paper, Corner Brook, Nfid. 


British Columbia Forest Products, Crofton, Celgar 
Ltd., Watson Island & Rayonier Canada Ltd., 
Woodfibre, :B:Csidan. dates fer Lee ee 

CNR; North Sydney, INI5..cciepesccavccstaretsetetee cog tourare 

CPA, system-wide 

Cdn. Sugar Factories, Picture Butte, Raymond & 
Taber, Alta 


Pere rre errr rr rer ree er eee e reer errr eee ee) 


eee e reece ee ete eee ee esses eee sree sess see Ses eees eles eeesee® 


Commission des Ecoles Catholiques, Montreal, Que. 


Council of Printing Industries, Toronto, Ont. ........ 
DeHavilland Aircraft, Malton & Toronto, Ont. .... 
BB. EddvesHull, (Ou... eb ous Sn cgupe tn ccett rape ees 


E. B. Eddy, Parent & Lower Dumoine, Que. ........ 


Edmonton Public School Board, Edmonton, Alta. 
Edmonton’ City WA lta." sasc.hccnkcctnianees: Pana ios. 
E. S. & A. Robinson (Can.), Leaside, Ont. ........ 
Fraser Companies, Atholville, Edmundston & New- 

castle, N.B. 
B. 4B. <Goodrich,, Kitchener; Ont. cic..cc einen pve 
Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines, Timmins, Ont. 
International Harvester Co. of Canada, Chatham, 


eee ee eee eee eee een teres eens sees esses esses sees seseeserseess esse 


Pree rrrr rrr rr eee rrr re rrr reer reer errr rere) 


Ont. 
MacMillan, Bloedel & Powell River, British Colum- 
bia Forest Products & Elk Falls Co., B.C. coast 
MacMillan, Bloedel & Powell River, Cdn. Forest 
Products, Crown Zellerbach of Canada, Elk 
Falls Co. & Rayonier Canada Ltd., B.C. coast 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Schumacher, Ont. .... 
Mens Clothing Mfrs. Assn. of Ontario, Toronto, 
nt. 
Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau, Ont. 
Saskatchewan Government 


Pere eee eee CP ee eer 


Saskatchewan @Wower Corp.niaik...bRieicsshteeteeteees tte ace 
Scotti La, Salle... Loneueuil, sOUuGs 2 acct gaat 
University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask. ...... 
White Spot Restaurants, Vancouver & Victoria, B.C. 
Winnipee Metro, Man. i. s.0sor pessevesopvecdessececohnsentae 


Union 


Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) & Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
Plumbers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & International 
Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO) 


Bldg. Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) & Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pulp & Paper Wkrs. of Canada (Ind.) 
ILA (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


CLC-chartered locals 

Auto Workers, (AFL-CIO/CLC) (office empl.) 

pee ene Empl. Federation (CNTU) (office 
empl. 

Public Service Empl Federation (CNTU) (main- 
tenance empl.) 

Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Machinists 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (caretakers) 

Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Teamsters (Ind.) (mechanics) 
Sask. Govt. Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (labour service 


empl.) 
Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
CLC-chartered local 
White Spot Empl. Union (Ind.) 
Public Empl. (CLC) 


Part [i—Negotiations in Progress During March 
(except those concluded in March) 


Bargaining 


eb Power & Paper & subsids., Que., Ont. & 
BUEN Sha sce lte co ec edad eek ite dea sete sthecoeemenaetant oes sctceeee 


Air Canada, system-wide 


Ae eee eee eee eee Ose SEE ESOS TOES OS SOOO SE EOSOED 
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Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), Machinists 
(AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
& International Operating Engineers (AFL- 


CIO) 
Air Line Flight Attendants (CLC) 
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Company and Location 


Union 
sence cen mh a Canada, Hamilton, Simcoe, 
nt. CITE IOUCT tas CLC-chartered lo 
woe Corp. & Flintkote Mines, Thetford Mines, ie 
COE hd oe a Ne eae ar acheasth. nak eh EEL... Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU 
Associated Fur Industries, Toronto,hOnt J4ees . Butcher Wade (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Assn. des Marchands Detaillants (Produits Ali- 
PIOUEITED) 2 QUCD EC OUE. e8 osccnscicecie sds bscccec cs Commerce & Office Empl. (CNTU) 
Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Quebec, ’ 
Ques... 200s. 401).0e Ob Sate. STALE... Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (male empl.) 
Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Quebec, ! 
Bed a ira BS ca sea ei otis cbs cicsn ev edhancokevaceceesec.., peace Empl. Federation (CNTU) (female 
empl. 
Bowaters Mersey Paper, Anglo-Cdn. Pulp & Paper, 
Domtar Newsprint & James MacLaren Co., 
mek UCH ulin «i fegcd. diy owe Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & IBEW (AFL- 
é CIO/CLC) 
BG Hydro &\ Power Authority: o:i:.60.cc.cc6echeccs.-..... IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Hydro & Power Authority o.oo, Office Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CHILSEDSTSS OP] Ure (Ba eC ae ite en aR Public Empl. (CLC) (outside, inside empl. & 
; foremen) 
ee Oly Alta) 20 IE eek. eS... Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Calgary City, Alta. a ok Bhs BS Oo Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Calgary General Hospital, Calgary,) Altan::2.)... Public Empl. (CLC) 
Calgary Power & Farm Electric Services, Alta. .... Calgary Power Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Cdn. Industries Limited, Brownsburg, Que. ........ Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Cdn. International Paper & New Brunswick Inter- 
national Papers NIB& &9 Que.) 22... ick... Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), International 
Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO), IBEW 
(AFL-CIO/CLC), Machinists (AFL-CIO/ 
y : CLC) & Plumbers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canada Iron Foundries, Three Rivers, Que. ........ Moulders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Johns-Manville, Asbestos, Que. .......ccccc000... Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Cdn. Johns-Manville, Port Union, Ont. ................ Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Lithographers’ Assn., Toronto, Hamilton, ; 
London, Ottawa, Ont. & Montreal, Que. ............ Lithographers & Photo Engravers (AFL-CIO) 
Sdn. Marconi, Montrealll Quens...ciiidacks. £6... Marconi Empl. Council (Ind.) 
Catelli Food Products, Montreal, Que. .............0...... Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & Three 
LIISA C0 Ue | eo, pm er Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mere, Que. ....cccccecc0... Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Nicauba, Que. ..........00000000... Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Consolidated Paper, Port Alfred, Que. ................ Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. .................... Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Trenche Dist., Que. ................ Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Consumers Glass, Ville St. Pierre, Que. ................ CNTU-chartered local 
David & Frere, Montreal}! Quesvs....s6len....... Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Womunion’ Coal, Glace (Bay; NS. .fdeccckeec......, Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Dominion Rubber (Footwear & Warehouse Divs.), 
evelpn da ousitchencnr, Ont) t20 nia... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Dominion Rubber (Tire Div.), Kitchener, Ont. ..... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Domtar Newsprint & Domtar Construction Mate- 
alsa Donnscond> One, 2 eye Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Domtar Newsprint, Red Rock, Ont. veececcccccccesescccoses Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), & International Operating Engi- 
neers (AFL-CIO) 

Domtar Pulp & Paper (Howard Smith Paper Div.), 


See UN aN, ee ce el aan ware er W End bocce Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dunlop Canada Limited, Toronto, Ont. ................ Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring & other companies, 
PE orate nity peieer acres eee VRP ILA (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Employing Printers’ Assn. of Montreal, Montreal, 
ane wank a, Fe ee RBA S | te ee ee nee te Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Employing Printers’ Assn. of Montreal, Montreal, 
vam aoa Co hh Beer A Rene Oe ne Oe Oc ae Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fairey Aviation, Eastern Passage, N.S. ......ccccccc005 Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Boeeries Aseiy Of BCom, ieee) ke AION ie United Fishermen (Ind.) (canning & cold stor- 
age empl.) 
Mee DETICSASSUT! ON MC, AEs salle dCs sceneries. United Fishermen (Ind.) (tendermen) 
Binmes Limited, Oshawa), Ont. 2....0:1)isccs.ccccesstsictos Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fur Mfrs. Guild, Montreal, Que. ................:0e00 Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fur Trade Assn. of Canada, Montreal, Que., 
Toronto, Ont. & Winnipeg, Man. ..........cccccccccccee Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location Union 
Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont. ................ Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) & International Operating Engi- 
neers (AFL-CIO) 


Hamilton City, Ont. .fecbccctecsecscesnsteeteesccasoeeaedsonsees Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Hamilton City, (Ont <xicccGer tess cctecceeecee-cte tenet aees ... Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Hawker Siddeley (Canadian Car Div.), Fort Wil- 

TE trite? @ ye) Gener seme ete he Meira nh ecco ore ne reheat ce Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


H. J. Heinz Co. of Canada, Leamington, Ont. .... Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hopital General St-Vincent de Paul & Hopital 
d’Youville et Hospice du Sacre-Coeur, Sher- 


brooke Ones) Lee Ca erase ar edamseonse Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Hotel Chateau Frontenac (CPR), Quebec, Que. Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotel Royal York (CPR), Toronto, Ont. ............ Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting, Flin Flon, Man. CLC-chartered local, Machinists (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC), IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC), Boilermakers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC), Carpenters (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC), Painters (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Interna- 
i tional Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO) 
International Harvester Co. of Canada, Hamilton, 


gary Ct a Nek c inte tee SR eer a eon army ata ae Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Kimberly-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, Ofit: 2eeees: Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & 
IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

KVP Company, Espanola, Ont. ........::::cceteretees Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Kellog Company, London, Ont. ......... ce Millers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Lake Asbestos of Quebec, Black Lake, Que. ........ Mining Empi. Federation (CNTU) 

London SCity; SOntario) 20 es... eee a Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 

Walter M. Lowney Co., Sherbrooke, Que. ............ Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 

MacDonald Tobacco, Montreal, Que. .........e Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Manitoba Hydro oin...ccccccee ee scesseeensosenceseonenseasenseessesesees IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) ‘ f 

Manitoba Telephone System ...........::ccsccesseeeeeeeeees Man. Telephone Assn. (Ind.) (clerical & main- 
tenance empl. 

Manitoba Telephone System ...........:ccceeeeseesseeeeees IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (electrical craft empl.) 

Marathon Corp., Marathon, Ont. ...........- eee Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Molson’s Brewery Quebec Ltd., Montreal, Que. ...._ Molson’s Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Montreal Transportation Commission, Montreal, 
61 ape ES Aenea rr Mircea Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
New Brunswick Power Commission, province-wide IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northern Electric, Belleville, Ont. & Montreal, 


Que. 2. ale... 620 OL PAS. ie itera ee Northern Electric Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Northern Electric, Montreal, Que. .............-::seeee Northern Electric Office Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N.S. ............ Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Ontario-Minnesota Paper, Fort Frances & Kenora, 

Ont? i. ud Bak ee RE. eee ee es Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), Machinists _(AFL-CIO/CLC), 
Firemen & Oilers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Carpen- 
ters (AFL-CIO/CLC) & International Operat- 
ing Engineers (AFL-CIO) 
Ontario Paper, Thorold, Ont. .........-cccccscesseeseeteereeeeees Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
Firemen & Oilers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Plumbers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC), Carpenters (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC), ILA_(AFL-CIO/CLC) & International 
L ‘ Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO) 
Price Bros., Dolbeau, Kenogami & Shipshaw, Que. Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 


Price Bros., Kenogami & Riverbend, Que. ............ Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Provincial Paper, Thorold, Ont. ...........::eeseseeeseeeees Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Provincial Transport, Montreal, Que. ..............0 Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission, Montreal & 
Other  COMEeS eesaccsesc ccccsniee peng epee oaeteons enesare es onuaes® Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission Office Empl. 
Syndicate (Ind.) 
Quebec Iron & Titanium, Sorel, Que. ...........:+ Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Quebec North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, 
Franquelin & Shelter Bay, Que. 0... ese Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
ClO/CLC) 
Quebec North Shore Paper & Manicouagan Power 
Co., Baie Comeau, (Que )...0ii.5..:petensscaest seen es -- Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
: Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
RCA Victor, Montreal, Ques ..2ncicntinoheaee- RCA Salaried Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Rio Algom Mines (Nordic Mine), Algoma Mills, 
Cri onl Se Bere enna eh creat canna Wee eee ee ee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Rothmans of Pall Mall Canada Ltd., Quebec, Que. Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
St. Boniface General Hospital, St. Boniface, Man. Empl. Union of Hospital Institutions (Ind.) 
Saskatoon City, Sasksryicsic3.80h A: .nresteenwigeges- Public Empl. (CLC) (inside & outside empl.) 
Sask. Provincial Hospitals, Moose Jaw, North 
Battleford, Prince Albert & Weyburn, Sask. .... CLC-chartered local & Public Empl. (CLC) 
(Continued on page 383) 
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Older Workers 


Annual Meeting, U.S. National Council on Aging 


Theme of Council’s 14th Annual Meeting: “The Older American 


in the Great Society.” 


Topics discussed include employment 


and training of older workers, preparation for retirement 


Employment of older workers, their train- 
ing, retirement, preparation for retirement, 
and the role of senior centres in the war on 
poverty were among topics given detailed 
discussion at the 14th Annual Meeting of 
the U.S. National Council on Aging held in 
Washington last month. The theme of the 
conference was “The Older American in the 
Great Society.” 

At a workshop on the training of older 
workers it was pointed out that one of the 
difficulties lay in the possibility that training 
authorities might discriminate against older 
persons in the selection of trainees because 
of the greater difficulty of finding jobs for 
them at the completion of training. It was 
generally agreed that older workers could be 
successfully trained and that they had a right 
to the opportunity. 

It was pointed out that industry had a 
responsibility for training within industry to 
enable continuation of employment, but that 
the need for basic education among so many 
older people was a responsibility of society 
as a whole. 

An example of the successful training of 
older workers was given in the retraining 
of some 550 unemployed coal miners for 
work in copper mines. The group ranged in 
age from 21 to 45 years; a considerable 
number were in the upper ages in the range. 
Many of the group had been unemployed 
for six months or longer prior to retraining. 

Some deplored that the upper age limit 
for eligibility in this program had been re- 
stricted to 45. 

A further example was given of persons 
with relatively low educational levels being 
successfully trained for sub-professional jobs 
in data processing. Trainees ranged in age 
from 18 to 46 years and in educational levels 
from no high school to four years of college. 
The course lasted 30 weeks. This experience 
indicated that those with a basic education 
at the junior high school level could, with 
proper training, fill many jobs in electronic 
data processing. 

It was generally agreed by those present 
that a worker of 45, probably in the prime of 
his life, should not be relegated to a low-paid 
job, but should have the opportunity to im- 
prove his qualifications and be upgraded. 
Failure of society to recognize this and to 
act could mean the starting of a new round 
of poverty. 
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The Vice-President of the United States, 
Hon. Hubert H. Humphrey, spoke on the 
opening day of the conference. He drew 
attention to the effects on older people of the 
greatest technological revolution in history. 
He pointed out that elderly people needed 
help to adjust to these changes. 

Vice-President Humphrey called for spe- 
cific action on the job front by combatting 
discrimination against older people and pro- 
viding the opportunity for full-time, part- 
time or volunteer employment. On the educa- 
tion front he urged expanded opportunities 
for lifetime learning, including vocational 
studies. He urged a creative partnership of 
government, industry, labour, education, 
foundations, voluntary agencies and others in 
breaking new intellectual ground in services 
for the elderly. 

Senator Robert F. Kennedy, speaker at 
the Ollie A. Randall Award Dinner, spoke 
strongly in favour of higher benefits for the 
aging under social security. “Social security,” 
he said, “may provide a floor of protection 
to our elderly, but it is a floor without a 
carpet; and the nails come through”. He 
discussed at considerable length ways by 
which higher benefits might be financed 
through a limited use of general revenue 
financing. 

The need for “preparation for retirement” 
programs was discussed in detail at one 
panel session. It was generally agreed that 
such programs were needed. The discussion 
leaders pointed out that to be successful these 
programs must have the full support of top 
management. 

The experience of one successful program 
in Connecticut was described. This program 
which was sponsored jointly by management 
and the local union, in addition to providing 
the participants with valuable information, 
had proved a valuable tool for bringing 
people closer together and proved that labour 
and management could work harmoniously 
on problems of mutual concern. 

Other topics covered at the conference 
included health, community services, housing, 
protective services, social action and the train- 
ing of non-member volunteers. 

In addition to delegates from many parts 
of the United States, six delegates from 
Canada attended, including representation 
from the executive planning committee of the 
forthcoming Canadian Conference on Aging. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Women Workers in Canada, 1994-1964 


Increases during 1954-64 decade in number of women in labour 
force and in number in employment were greater than comparable 
increases for men. Female labour force now almost two million 


A greater numerical increase for women 
than for men occurred during the 1954-1964 
period in the labour force and the number 
employed. 

Married women in the labour force now 
exceed their single sisters by 240,000 but 
female workers as a whole are far out- 
numbered. The male labour force totals close 
to five million; the women number slightly 
under two million. 

The male participation rate (number in 
the labour force as a percentage of the 
population) has been decreasing consistently 
since 1950, while the female rate has been 
increasing. In 1964 three out of every ten 
women over 14 years of age were in the 
labour force. 


The Labour Force 


The Labour Force constitutes the non- 
institutional civilian population over 14 years 
of age who at the time of the survey were 
employed or seeking employment. It includes 
paid workers, own account workers, em- 
ployers and unpaid family workers. 

The term “employed” includes all those in 
paid employment, unpaid family workers and 
those with a job who were not at work 
because of weather, illness, industrial dispute, 
vacations, or taking time off for other reasons. 
Housewives and students who worked part 
time during the survey week are also in- 
cluded. 

Women in 1964 comprised 28.8 per cent 
of the employed, a numerical increase of 
700,000 since 1954. This represents an in- 
crease of 58.4 per cent for women, while 
male employment showed a numerical in- 
crease Of 652,000 or 16.1 per cent. 

Where do the working women live?—By 
far the largest number, 40 per cent of the 
total, are in Ontario. Quebec accounts for 
some 27 per cent. The smallest portion is in 
the Atlantic region, which accounts for 8 
per cent. Of the remainder, approximately 17 
per cent are from the Prairie region and 
9.4 per cent from British Columbia. 

Participation by Age—The 45- to 54-year- 
old group more than doubled since 1954 and 
is now third in ranking by percentage, com- 
pared with fifth in 1954. 

The 35- to 44-year-old group is the largest, 
whereas the 25 to 34 group was the largest 
in 1954. 
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The only age group to show a decrease in 
the participation rate was the 14- to 19-year 
group—33.6 per cent to 29.9 per cent. 

Marital Status—The most striking feature 
to emerge from the review, based on Special 
Tables of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
is the steadily rising number of married 
women entering the labour force. The Special 
Tables are 12-month averages of data ob- 
tained from a monthly sample survey of 
about 30,000 households. 

A consistent annual increase has occurred 
since 1959, when the percentage of married 
women in the female labour force stood at 
44,3, until in 1964, when married women 
accounted for more than half the total. In 
the one-year period alone from 1963 to 1964 
the number of married women entering the 
labour force outnumbered single entrants by 
five to one. 

Of all married women in 1964, 24.2 per 
cent were in the labour force; of the single 
women, 48.5 per cent. 

The Economic Council of Canada in its 
First Annual Review, Economic Goals for 
Canada to 1970, states that “By the end of 
the decade, about three out of every ten 
married women are expected to be in the 
labour force, compared with only one out 
of ten in 1950.” 

Hours of Work—Despite the considerable 
increase in the number of women who usually 
work less than 35 hours per week—from 
11.2 per cent in 1954 to 20.9 per cent in 
1964—only one woman in five works part 
time. In 1954 it was every eighth woman. 

Occupations and Industry—A _ shift in 
labour demand from goods-producing indus- 
tries to service-producing industries, and the 
increased demand for clerical workers char- 
acterizes the decade. 

Service occupations, exclusive of profes- 
sional services, show a 57.7-per-cent female 
composition, and women account for 63.7 
per cent of all clerical workers. 

Within a number of selected industries and 
occupations—selected because women are not 
represented in sufficient number in all—com- 
munications is the only group where the 
percentage of women in the total has de- 
creased since 1954. This group includes tele- 
phone and telegraph operators, radio and 
television announcers and equipment oper- 
ators. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Relations between city officials of Jacques- 
Cartier, Que., and employee representatives 
have been brightened and made more co- 
operative and progressive since the introduc- 
tion of joint consultation approximately a 
year ago. At that time, the city council, 
together with union representatives, of police- 
men, firemen and other municipal employees, 
established labour relations committees whose 
prime duty is to promote positive co-opera- 
tion by eliminating misunderstanding and 
improving morale. 


Broader and fuller communication between 
city officials and civic employees, and _be- 
tween the city and the general public, is one 
characteristic of the new program. Hon. 
Pierre Laporte, Quebec Minister of Munici- 
pal Affairs, has described the results of the 
Jacques-Cartier innovation as “an example 
to other municipalities.” Four separate com- 
mittees are serving the departments of ad- 
ministration, public works, police and fire. 


Questioned as to the philosophy behind 
the improved relationships enjoyed by the 
city’s management and employees, Robert 
Bisaillon, director of personnel, replied: 
“Human dignity is an important element of 
sound labour relations. Appreciation of its 
worth is being demonstrated by both em- 
ployer and employees.” 





Union reaction to the committees is unan- 
imously enthusiastic. The presidents of the 
four unions representing civic employees were 
canvassed recently for opinions: 


—Albert Petitclerc, Canadian Union of 
Public Employees, Local 307: “The Com- 
mittees are promoting good labour-manage- 
ment relations between civic officials and 
employees. We appreciate, above all, the 
frankness always present at our meetings.” 


—Claude Gauthier, Canadian Union of 
Public Employees, Local 306: “Although the 
committees were set up only recently, a 
distinct improvement in relations has already 
been felt. The committees are making team- 
work and positive co-operation possible, 
settling grievances in their initial stages, im- 
proving morale, and creating a climate of 
understanding.” 


—Napoléon Raymond, International Asso- 
ciation of Firemen of America, Local 1480: 
“Sincerity and frankness governed the sign- 
ing of our first agreement. There is an atmos- 
phere of friendliness and real understanding.” 


—Segt. Gaétan Chrétien, Brotherhood of 
Policemen of the City of Jacques-Cartier: 
“For five years we had not signed a collec- 
tive agreement directly with our employer. 
The one we signed recently was described by 
M. Pierre Laporte, Quebec Minister of Mu- 
nicipal Affairs, as a model for the province. 
We are certain that management and 
members of the Brotherhood will get along 
very well together and will be an inspiration 
to the neighbouring cities.” 


One example of the way relations between 
the city and its employees have improved 
since the introduction of joint consultation 
was provided by the Brotherhood of Police- 
men. Their latest collective agreement—the 
first in five years to be signed directly with 
the employer—was reached “following two 
bargaining sessions and with no disagree- 
ment.” Since 1956 the Brotherhood has been 
under the direction of Sgt. Gaétan Chrétien, 
president, and Lieut. Michel St-Jean, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


City council, headed by Mayor Jean-Paul 
Vincent, boasts a written philosophy to guide 
city officials in their dealings with employees. 
The five points of the code are designed to 
promote co-operation and high morale by: 
(1) increasing communication between civic 
services and union representatives; (2) giving 
workers better training; (3) keeping employ- 
ees posted on matters which concern them 
in order to prevent rumours that undermine 
morale; (4) keeping employees informed 
about city policies; (5) giving each employee 
individual attention, and using selection meth- 
ods based on scientific criteria. 


* * * 


First steps have been taken to organize a 
unified social club for all Fraser Valley Milk 
Producers’ Association employees and _ their 
families in Burnaby, B.C. The FVMPA 
Labour-Management committee has appointed 
two retail salesmen, John Dance and Andy 
Daoust, to explore the possibilities of found- 
ing a company-wide club and to arrange an 
organizing meeting. 

Bargaining agents are Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Local 464; International Union 
of Operating Engineers, Local 115; and the 
International Association of Machinists, Lodge 
1857. 


a ee ee eee 


Establishment of Labour-Management Committees is encouraged and assisted by the 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service, Industrial Relations Branch, Department of 
Labour. In addition to field representatives located in key industrial centres, who are 
available to help both managements and trade unions, the Service provides various aids in 


the form of booklets, posters and films. 
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CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION 
Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for one day during February. The Board 
granted four applications for certification and 
rejected one application for certification. 
During the month the Board received 12 
applications for certification and allowed the 
withdrawal of two such applications. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and 
Building Material Employees, Local Union 
No. 362 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America on behalf of a unit of 
drivers, including drivers of leased equip- 
ment other than owner-operators, and dock- 
men employed by M & P Transport Ltd. 
working in and out of its terminals at Edmon- 
ton and Calgary, Alta. (L.G., Mar., p. 245). 
The Association of Employees of M & P 
Transport, which had been the certified bar- 
gaining agent, had intervened. 


2. Canadian Union of Public Employees 
on behalf of a unit of process operators em- 
ployed by Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
in the Reactor Operations Section of the 
Engineering Branch of the company’s White- 
shell Nuclear Research Establishment at 
Pinawa, Man. (L.G., Mar., p. 246). 


3. General Truck Drivers and Helpers 
Union, Local 31 of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America on behalf of 
a unit of drivers-swampers-warehousemen em- 
ployed by Fleet Express Lines Ltd., Van- 
couver, B.C. (L.G., Mar., p. 246). 

4. Construction and supply Drivers and 
Allied Workers Teamsters Local Union No. 
903, of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America on behalf of a unit of 
mail truck drivers employed by Autobus 
Yvan Lévis Ltée, Chomedey, Que. (L.G.,, 
Mar., p. 246). 


Application for Certification Rejected 


Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, 
Helpers and Miscellaneous Workers, Local 
76, and Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Local 106, of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, applicants, 





and Speedway Express Ltd., Ville St-Laurent, 
Que., respondent (L.G., Mar., p. 245 )oerne 
application was rejected for the reason that 
it was not supported by a majority of the 
employees eligible to cast ballots in the repre- 
sentation vote conducted by the Board. 

Applications for Certification Received 

1. Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and 
Building Material Employees, Local No. 362, 
and General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local Union No. 979, of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Bicknell Freighters Ltd., Cal- 
gary, Alta. (Investigating Officer: G. H. 
Purvis). 

2. Seafarers’ International Union of Canada 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Chimo Shipping Limited, St. 
John’s, Nfld. (Investigating Officer: W. J. 
Gillies) (See “Applications for Certification 
Withdrawn” below). 

3. International Association of Machinists 
on behalf of a unit of clerical employees of 
Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway 
Company employed in its Engineering Depart- 
ment at Sept-Iles, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
R. L. Fournier). 

4. Western Truckers Union on behalf of 
a unit of drivers, dockmen and maintenance 
employees employed by Bicknell Freighters 
Ltd., Calgary, Alta. (Investigating Officer: 
G. H. Purvis). 

5. Trans-Canada Air Lines Sales Employ- 
ees’ Association on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Air Canada, Montreal, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: Miss M. P. Bigras). 

6. International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers, Local 882, on behalf of a unit of 
power plant engineers employed by the Na- 
tional Harbours Board, Vancouver, B.C. 
(Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

7. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union Local 106 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America on behalf 
of a unit of drivers employed by Robert 
Transport Ltée, Rougemont, Que. (Investi- 
gating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

8. International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers, Local 115, on behalf of a unit of crane 
operators employed on log barges by Straits 


This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 


gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Ministry of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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Barge Limited, Vancouver, B.C. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: G. H. Purvis). 


9. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Local 979, Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers Local Union No. 
880, General Truck Drivers Union Local 938, 
and Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union Local 106, of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America on 
behalf of a unit of drivers, dockmen and 
mechanics employed by Reimer Express Lines 
Limited, Winnipeg, Man. (Investigating 
Officer: C. Arthur Frey). 

10. Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers, 
Local Union No. 395 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America on behalf 
of a unit of drivers employed by Comet 
Transport Limited, Winnipeg, Man. (Investi- 
gating Officer: C. Arthur Frey). 


11. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union Local 106 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America on behalf 
of a unit of chauffeurs, mechanics and main- 
tenance men employed by Houle Express 
Ltd., St-Rémi, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
R. L. Fournier). 

12. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers. on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
by Lyttle Brothers Limited, North Vancouver, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: G. H. Purvis). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union, Local 106, General Truck 
Drivers Union, Local 938, and General Truck 
Drivers Union, Local 879, of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, appli- 


ee eee ee) 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
are provided by the Minister of Labour through the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
branch also acts as the administrative arm of the Canada Labour Relations Board in 


matters under the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act came into force on September 
1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, which became 
effective in March, 1944, and repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, which 
had been in force from 1907 until superseded by the Wartime Regulations in 1944. 
Decisions, orders and certificates given under the Wartime Regulations by the Minister 
of Labour and the Wartime Labour Relations Board are continued in force and effect by 


the Act. 


; The Act applies to industries within federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, interprovincial and international steamship lines 


and ferries, aerodromes and air transportation, 


radio broadcasting stations and works 


declared by Parliament to be for the general advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act provides that provincial authorities, if they so desire, may 
enact similar legislation for application to industries within provincial jurisdiction and 
make mutually satisfactory arrangements with the federal Government for the administra- 


tion of such legislation. 


The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, and Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions concerning complaints that the Act has been violated or that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively, and for controlling applications for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to administer provisions concerning the certification 


of bargaining agents; 


the writing of provisions—for incorporation into collective agree- 


ments—that fix a procedure for the final settlement of disputes concerning the meaning 
or violation of such agreements; and the investigation of complaints referred to it by the 
minister that a party has failed to bargain collectively and to make every reasonable effort 


to conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations Board 
are available upon request to the Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 


reported here under two headings: (1) Certification and other Proceedings before the 
Canada Labour Relations Board and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings before the 
Minister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Department of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
The territory of four officers resident in Vancouver comprises British Columbia, Alberta 
and the Yukon and Northwest Territories; two officers Stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; four officers resident 
in Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; five officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations Branch and the Director of Industrial Relations 
and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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cants, Overnite Express Limited, Hull, Que., 
respondent, and Association of Employees 
of Overnite Express Ltd. (Quebec), intervener, 
and The Association of Ontario Employees 
of Overnite Express Limited, intervener 
(L. G., Mar., p. 245). 


2. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, applicant, Chimo Shipping Limited, 
St. John’s, Nfld. respondent, (unlicensed per- 
sonnel) and District 50, United Mine Work- 
ers of America, intervener (application 
received during month). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During February, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with the 
following disputes: 

1. Canadian National Steamship Company 
Limited (Pacific Coast Service) (Steward’s 
Department), Vancouver, and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

2. Foundation Maritime Ltd. Halifax, 
N.S., and Local 315A of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers (licensed personnel) (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 


3. Foundation Maritime Ltd., Halifax, NS., 
and Local 315A of the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway, Transport and General Workers 
(unlicensed and shore personnel) (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 


4, Adams Cartage Ltd., Windsor, Ont., 
and Local 880 of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: Sydney Emmerson). 


5. Lakehead Terminal Elevators Associa- 
tion, Port Arthur and Fort William, Ont., 
and Local 650 of the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees (Conciliation 
Officer: C. Arthur Frey). 


6. TransAir Limited, Winnipeg Interna- 
tional Airport, and Canadian Air Line Flight 
Attendants’ Association (Conciliation Officer: 
C. Arthur Frey). 


7. Consolidated Aviation Fueling of 
Toronto Limited, Toronto International Air- 


port, and International Association of 
Machinists (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 
McRae). 


8. The Toronto Harbour Commissioners, 
and Locals 1842 and 1869 of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association (Conciliation 
Officer: T. B. McRae). 

9. Millar and Brown Limited, Cranbrook, 
B.C., and Locals 31, 181, 362 and 979 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 
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10. National Harbours Board, Port of Saint 
John, N.B., and National Harbours Board 
Employees’ Federal Union No. 24 of Saint 
John (C.L.C.) (Conciliation Officer: H. R. 
Pettigrove). 

11. Veteran Transfer Ltd., Edmonton, 
Alta., and the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Transport and General Workers (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. H. Purvis). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Foundation Maritime Ltd., Halifax, 
NS., and Local 315A of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers (licensed personnel) (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D. T. Cochrane) (see above). 

2. Foundation Maritime Ltd. Halifax, 
N.S., and Local 315A of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers (unlicensed and shore person- 
nel) (Conciliation Officer: D. T-. Cochrane) 
(see above). 

3. Gill Interprovincial Lines Ltd., Toronto, 
and Local 938 of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: T. B. McRae) (L.G., Feb., p. 138). 

4. Eastern Canada Stevedoring (1963) 
Ltd., and Local 5197 of the United Steel- 
workers of America, Sept Iles, Que. (Concili- 
ation Officer: C. E. Poirier) (L.G., Sept. 
1964 p. 805). 

5. Canadian Lake Carriers Negotiating 
Committee (23 companies) and Seafarers’ 
International Union of Canada (licensed 
division) (Conciliation Officers: C. E. Poirier 
and T. B. McRae) (L.G., Aug. 1964 p. 717). — 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
S.S. Princess of Acadia and Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers (engineer officers and electrical en- 
gineer officers) (L.G., Dec. 1964 p. 1108). 


2. TransAir Limited, St. James, Man., and 
Lodge 2223 of the International Association 
of Machinists (L.G., Dec. 1964 p. 1108). 

(Continued on page 353) 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Saskatchewan Court of Appeal upholds injunction restraining 
picketing. British Columbia Supreme Court rules arbitration 
board has power to adjudicate grievance, decide reinstatement 


In Saskatchewan, the Court of Appeal has 
upheld an injunction against peaceful picket- 
ing on the ground that the predominant 
purpose of picketing and placarding was not 
to disseminate information but to induce a 
breach of contractual relations between the 
company and its employees and between the 
company and its subcontractors. 


In British Columbia, the Supreme Court 
refused to order the arbitration board con- 
stituted under a collective agreement to state, 
pursuant to the British Columbia Arbitration 
Act, certain questions of law arising during 
arbitration proceedings for the opinion of 
the Court, and ruled that the board had 
jurisdiction to adjudicate a grievance, to de- 
cide whether or not the company breached 
a collective agreement in discharging an em- 
ployee, and whether a reinstatement order 
should be made. 


Saskatchewan Court of Appeal... 


- » . rules that picketing whose purpose is to 
induce breaches of contracts is unlawful 


On June 26, 1964, the Saskatchewan Court 
of Appeal upheld an order of Chief Justice 
Bence granting an injunction restraining the 
members of the Construction and General 
Labourers Local Union No. 890 from picket- 
ing or placarding the building projects of 
Poole Construction Company Limited. The 
Court held that the predominant purpose of 
the picket line was not to disseminate infor- 
mation but was to create a situation that 
would result in a cessation of work and bring 
about a breach of contractual relations be- 
tween the company and its employees, and 
between the company and its subcontractors. 


It was further held that in Saskatchewan 
it was not a condition precedent to the com- 
mencement of a representative action for 
damages to prove the existence of a trust 
fund available to satisfy the claim. 


Poole Construction Company Ltd., a gen- 
eral contractor, had entered into a contract 
to construct four buildings for the University 
of Saskatchewan. The company, in the ordi- 
nary course of its business as a contractor, 


entered into four contracts with Stodola Con- 
crete (Sask.) Ltd. for the supplying and plac- 
ing of concrete for the buildings. Stodola 
Company was “non-unionized.” 

The Construction and General Labourers 
Union, Local 890, was the certified bargain- 
ing agent for Poole’s employees and entered 
into a collective bargaining agreement with 
the company, effective April 10, 1963. The 
agreement did not require Poole Construction 
Company to deal only with subcontractors 
employing union men. The union was aware 
that three of the contracts with Stodola Com- 
pany were in existence prior to the collective 
bargaining agreement being signed. 

When, in June, Stodola Company delivered 
concrete to the projects, the union repre- 
sentatives set up a picket line. As a result, all 
of Poole’s employees and those of various 
subcontractors left and refused to work. 


The number of pickets was comparatively 
few and the picketing was peaceful. The 
placards displayed read: “Union Men Refuse 
to Work with Men Receiving Less Wages and 
Conditions”; “Take Notice that Stodola Con- 
crete Not Paying Rates and Conditions”; 
“Take Notice that Poole Construction Com- 
pany Limited Subcontracting to Contractors 
Not Paying Rates and Conditions”. 


Conflicting affidavits were filed with the 
Court on behalf of Poole Construction Com- 
pany and the union. From the affidavits filed on 
behalf of the company there was evidence of 
coercion and intimidation, which was denied 
in the affidavits filed on behalf of the union. 
Mr. Justice Brownridge, in his reasons for 
judgment, stated that if the evidence on 
behalf of the company were accepted, there 
was proof of unlawful means in relation to 
the tort of conspiracy. The Chamber judge, 
however, did not make any finding on this 
matter and rested his judgment on the un- 
lawful purpose of the picket line rather than 
the unlawful means alleged to have been 
employed. 

Although it would be open for the Court 
of Appeal to deal with this aspect of the case, 
the main argument on appeal was directed 
to the purpose for which the picket line 





This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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was established, and this was the matter 
which Mr. Justice Brownridge considered, 
after dealing with a number of preliminary 
objections. 

One of the preliminary objections disposed 
adversely to the union by the Chamber judge 
was that, before commencing its action for 
an injunction and damages, the company 
was required by Rule 45* to obtain a repre- 
sentative order of the Court based on material 
showing: (a) that the persons proposed to 
be sued can be fairly stated to represent all 
others having the same interest in the cause; 
(b) that the body of persons sought to be 
sued through such representatives are pos- 
sessed of a trust fund available to satisfy the 
plaintiff's claim; and (c) that the persons 
designated as representatives have the man- 
agement of the affairs of the union sought 
to be sued and have access to the trust fund. 
These propositions were based on Ontario 
decisions. 

Mr. Justice Brownridge, in considering 
these objections, noted the present law and 
practice in Saskatchewan. The interpretation 
of Rule 45 is that it was only when one or 
more persons sought to defend in any repre- 
sentative action that they were required to 
be authorized by the Court so to do and 
that no order to sue in a representative 
capacity was required. Similarly, in cases in- 
volving labour unions, practice has not 
required either a representative order or 
proof of the existence of a trust fund as a 
condition precedent to commencing an action. 

Further, the authorities stated that a trade 
union cannot sue in its own name nor can 
it be sued. But a trade union can sue in a 
representative action and may be sued in such 
an action if the parties selected as defendants 
are persons who from their positions may be 
taken to fairly represent the union. He further 
noted that the difficulty in enforcing any 
judgment that may be obtained is not a 
matter to be considered on the application. 

In its pleadings the company alleged that 
the union was possessed of a trust fund that 
could be resorted to in satisfaction of the 
company’s claims, but no evidence was ad- 
duced to establish this allegation. Counsel for 
the company conceded that to enforce a 
judgment for damages in a representative 
action against a union he would have to 
establish that he had in fact sued the trustees 
of the union funds if he wished to resort to 
those funds for the satisfaction of the judg- 
ment. 


*R. 45 of the Queen’s Bench Rules provides: 

“45. Where there are numerous persons having the 
same interest in one cause or matter, one or more 
of such persons may sue or be sued, or may be 
authorized by the court to defend in such cause or 
matter, on behalf of or for the benefit of all persons 
so interested.” 
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Mr. Justice Brownridge ruled that in Sas- 
katchewan it is not a condition precedent to 
the commencement of such a representative 
action for damages against the union to prove 
the existence of a trust fund. 


Another preliminary objection raised was 
that the company’s pleadings disclosed no cause 
of action and, specifically, that the claim for 
unlawful conspiracy could not be maintained. 
The Chamber judge rejected this argument 
and pointed out that it was unnecessary for 
his disposition of the case to decide whether, 
in fact, there was a trade dispute. He left 
that matter to be decided by the trial judge 
but indicated that, in his opinion, there was 
not a trade dispute. On the appeal, it was 
contended that the Chamber judge should 
have found that a trade dispute existed. 


It was clear to Mr. Justice Brownridge that 
there was no dispute between the company 
and its employees, and he agreed with the 
Chamber judge that it was unnecessary to 
decide whether or not there was a trade 
dispute between the union and the company. 
He also shared the doubts of the Chamber 
judge as to the existence of a trade dispute. 


Section 22 of the Trade Union Act 
provides: “Any act done by two or more 
members of a trade union, if done in con- 
templation or furtherance of a trade dispute, 
shall not be actionable unless the act would 
be actionable if done without any agreement 
or combination.” 


Mr. Justice Brownridge pointed out that 
if there was a trade dispute in this case, and 
if the company’s claim were confined to 
that of a conspiracy to injure the plaintiff in 
his trade, then Section 22 would be a defence, 
because the action complained of would not 
be actionable if done by an individual. 


But the company’s claim was not confined 
to such a conspiracy. It was also based on the 
allegation that the union conspired to inter- 
fere with the contractual relations between 
the company and its employees and between 
the company and its subcontractors. He 
found this to be a good cause of action and 
quoted Viscount Simon in Crofter Hand- 
Woven Harris Tweed Co. v. Veitch (1942) 
AC 435, at 442: 

If C has an existing contract with A and B 
is aware of it and persuades or induces C to 
break the contract with resulting damage to A, 
this is generally speaking, a tortious act, for 


which B will be liable to A for the injury he 
has done him. 


He then stated that if the company could 
show that the real purpose of the conspiracy 
was not the advancement of the interests of 
the union, but was to bring about breaches of 
contract between the company and its em- 
ployees and subcontractors, the purpose of 
the combination was unlawful. 
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Counsel for the union argued that there 
was no proof of the actual breaches of these 
contracts. 

Mr. Justice Brownridge noted that the 
Supreme Court of Canada had held in 
Gagnon y. Foundation Maritime Ltd. (L.G. 
1961, p. 939) that it was not necessary to 
prove that actual breaches of contract took 
place to sustain the plea of conspiracy where 
the evidence supported the allegation of 
wrongful conspiracy to procure, cause and 
induce employees to abstain from work. 

Counsel for the union contended that the 
trial judge should have found on the evi- 
dence that the members of the trade union 
were entitled to peacefully placard and picket 
the company’s work project, and that, instead 
of holding that their actions were for an un- 
lawful purpose, he should have found that 
the object was the legitimate promotion of 
the interests of the union. 

Mr. Justice Brownridge noted that the pur- 
pose for which a picket line is established is 
really a question of fact to be determined 
in the circumstances of each case. He arrived 
at the same conclusion as the Chamber judge, 
namely, that the predominant purpose of the 
picket line in the case at bar was not to dis- 
seminate information, but was to create a 
situation that would result in a cessation of 
work and bring about a breach of contrac- 
tual relations between the company and its 
employees, and between the company and 
its subcontractors. 

In support of this conclusion, Mr. Justice 
Brownridge quoted Mr. Justice Ritchie in 
Gagnon y. Foundation Maritime Limited, 
supra: 

Although the picketing itself was, in my 
opinion, peaceful, it would be totally unrealistic 
to regard it as an exercise of any right of em- 
ployees to peacefully inform other persons that 
they were on strike. There is no evidence that 
there was anything in the nature of a strike in 
progress before the placards were paraded and 
the picket line established. The purpose of the 
picketing and parading of placards was not to 
inform other people that a strike existed but 
rather to create a situation which would result 
in a cessation of work... 

A further objection raised by the union was 
the grievance procedure provided for under 
the collective bargaining agreement between 
the union and the company had not been 
resorted to before the commencement of the 
action, in accordance with the requirement to 
this effect in respect to disputes as provided 
in the contract. Mr. Justice Macguire con- 
curred in the reasoning of the Chamber judge 
that the existence of a good reason to be- 
lieve that there was no genuine trade dispute 
warranted the granting of the injunction. He 
was further of the opinion that the grievance 
procedure provided under the contract was 
not applicable to the situation and facts under 
consideration. 
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The Court dismissed the appeal and ruled 
that the injunction be continued until the 
trial or other final disposition of the action. 
Poole Construction Company Limited vy. 
Horst et al, (1964) 49 W.W.R. Part 5, p..270: 


British Columbia Supreme Court .. . 


- » » refuses to interfere with arbitration 
proceedings under a collective agreement 


On February 24, 1964, Mr. Justice Munroe 
of the British Columbia Supreme Court dis- 
missed an application by Westeel Products 
Ltd. for an order that an arbitration board 
under collective agreement be directed, pur- 
suant to Section 22 of the British Columbia 
Arbitration Act*, to state in the form of a 
special case for the opinion of the Court, 
certain questions of law allegedly arising 
during arbitration proceedings, when the 
board, having been requested to state same, 
had declined to do so. 


The Court held that it would impair the 
practical usefulness of boards of arbitration 
under collective agreement if, on every dif- 
ference on the admissibility of evidence, the 
dissatisfied party could seek the adjournment 
of arbitration proceedings to have a case 
stated. 

Further, the Court held that the board had 
jurisdiction under the collective agreement to 
adjudicate the grievances and it was for the 
board to decide whether a collective agree- 
ment was violated and whether a reinstate- 
ment order should be made. 


The grievance arose when Westeel Prod- 
ucts Ltd., which had a collective agreement 
with Local 3229 of the United Steelworkers 
of America, dismissed an employee for viola- 
tion of one of the company’s rules. In due 
course, the union submitted the dispute to 
arbitration in accordance with the provisions 
of the collective agreement and the board of 
arbitration was properly and legally con- 
stituted. 


The collective agreement provided for the 
right of the company to operate and manage 
its business in all respects, and for the com- 
pany’s right to hire, promote, demote, lay- 
off and discharge the employees, provided, 
however, that this would not be used contrary 
to the provisions of the agreement. Further, 
the agreement provided that the disputes 
regarding the meaning or application or viola- 
tion of the collective agreement (including 
a dispute as to whether or not a matter upon 


*Section 22 of the Arbitration Act reads as follows: 
8.22. A referee, arbitrator, or umpire may at any 
stage of the proceedings under a reference, 
and shall if so directed by the Court or a 
Judge, state in the form of a special case, 
for the opinion of the Court, any question 
of law arising in the course of the reference. 
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which arbitration had been sought came with- 
in the scope of the agreement) could be sub- 
mitted to arbitration, and that, in cases of 
violation of collective agreement, the board 
may order the company to compensate the 
employee for lost wages. 


When the board of arbitration convened 
in December 1963, counsel for the company 
raised two preliminary objections, namely 
(1) that the board of arbitration was without 
jurisdiction to adjudicate upon the grievance 
since it did not allege any violation of the 
collective agreement on the part of the 
employer, and (2) that under the terms of 
the collective agreement the board was with- 
out power to order reinstatement as claimed 
by the grievance. 


In support of these preliminary objections, 
counsel for the employer, during argument, 
sought to introduce as evidence not only the 
current collective agreement, but also two 
previous (expired) agreements. Counsel for 
the union objected to the board’s admitting 
or examining the earlier collective agree- 
ments, and his objection was sustained by 
the board. 


Counsel for the employer then asked the 
board to state a case for the opinion of the 
Court in respect of the preliminary objections. 
The board refused to do so. It held that 
the dispute raised by the grievance was 
arbitrable and that it had jurisdiction to 
adjudicate thereupon. 


Counsel for the employer then announced 
that the employer intended to withdraw from 
the hearing so as not to prejudice its position 
and that the employer intended to apply to 
the Court for an order requiring the board to 
state a case. Thereupon the company with- 
drew from the hearing. At the request of 
counsel for the union, the board then ad- 
journed, without having heard any evidence, 
so that the union could consider its position. 


The board reconvened five weeks later in 
the presence of all parties. Meanwhile, no 
application had been made to the Court by 
any party. Counsel for the employer again 
restated the preliminary objections and the 
board ruled again that the preliminary ob- 
jections were without merit and that the 
grievance was arbitrable and that it should 
proceed to hear the evidence relating to the 
grievance. The board also restated its refusal 
to permit the employer to tender as evidence 
the two earlier collective agreements for 
the purpose of construing the present agree- 
ment. 


Counsel for the employer then again ap- 
plied for an adjournment to enable the 
employer to apply to the Court for an order 
requiring the board to state a case for a 
ruling as to whether or not the board was 
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right in refusing to admit in evidence the 
two previous collective agreements. The 
board ruled that the hearing should proceed. 


Then the company withdrew from the 
hearing and the board proceeded to hear 
the evidence on behalf of the union. But 
the board has reached no decision with re- 
spect to the grievance and has made no 
award. Once the company made appli- 
cation to the Court, the board decided to 
give no further consideration to the matter 
until after the application had been heard 
and determined by the Court. 


In its application to the Court, the com- 
pany submitted several questions of law, 
which can be summarized as follows: Was 
the board correct in rejecting the company’s 
submission that, in order to determine 
whether or not the board had jurisdiction 
to adjudicate upon the grievance and to de- 
termine whether or not it had the power to 
order the company to reinstate the employee, 
it should have admitted in evidence the two 
earlier collective agreements; was the board 
correct in holding that it had jurisdiction to 
adjudicate the grievance; did the board mis- 
conduct itself so as to be disqualified from 
making an award; whether or not, under the 
terms of the collective agreement, the board 
had the power to direct the company to rein- 
state the employee or merely to award lost 
wages. 


Mr. Justice Munroe, in considering the 
application, noted that the issues raised were 
questions of law. Further, he noted that, by 
the terms of the collective agreement, the 
parties had agreed that the arbitrators should 
have power. to interpret “the meaning or 
application of the agreement (including a 
difference relating to whether or not a matter 
upon which arbitration has been sought 
comes within the scope of the agreement).” 


Mr. Justice Munroe ruled that the con- 
struction of the collective agreement having 
been submitted to the board, the Court could 
not interfere, unless there was some evidence 
that the arbitrators were going beyond their 
jurisdiction or were about to act contrary 
to law on a question of law other than sub- 
mitted to them. Whether or not the Court 
ought to require a case to be stated is in the 
discretion of the Court. 


One of the considerations that should enter 
into the exercise of such judicial discretion 
is whether or not the questions, if answered, 
would be conclusive of the matters in issue. 
Mr. Justice Munroe quoted Mr. Justice 
Devlin who, in Windsor R.D.C. v. Otterway 
& Try Ltd., (1954) 1 W.L.R. 1494 at p. 1497, 
stated: 

. . the court is not at the beck and call of 


the arbitrator to answer whatever questions the 
arbitrator may want to put to it, and it is not 
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here to indulge in legal exercises. It is here 
only to answer question which it is satisfied do 
arise in the course of the reference and are 
material to be determined. 

Further, Mr. Justice Munroe stated that if, 
on each occasion when, during a reference 
before arbitrators, a difference arises over 
the admissibility of evidence, the dissatisfied 
party could apply for an adjournment to have 
a case stated, the practical usefulness of 
boards of arbitration would be at an end, 
and the provisions relating to arbitration in 
the collective agreement would be nullified. 
That could not have been the intention of 
the Legislature when it enacted Section 22 
of the Arbitration Act, nor was it the inten- 
tion of the parties to the collective agreement 
when they agreed to the arbitration procedure 
contained therein. 

Further, Mr. Justice Munroe ruled that he 
would not exercise his discretion in favour 
of the applicant company because, in his 
opinion, the board of arbitration had juris- 
diction to adjudicate the grievance and to 
decide whether or not the company breached 
the collective agreement when it discharged 
the employee in question. 

If the board found that the employer had 
breached the agreement, it would be for the 
board to determine whether or not, upon 
a proper construction of the collective agree- 
ment when read in the light of S. 225) OF 
the B.C. Labour Relations Act, it had the 
power to order reinstatement. If the Court 
were to answer that question, it would be 


adjudicating upon “the meaning . .. of the 
Agreement,” and the parties have, in the 
collective agreement, expressly reserved such 
matters for determination by the board. 


As to the refusal by the board to admit 
in evidence and consider the terms of the 
earlier collective agreements, Mr. Justice 
Munroe held that a ruling as to admissibility 
of such evidence would not necessarily be 
decisive of anything and, in any event, the 
company’s objection should have been dealt 
with in final argument and not as a pre- 
liminary objection. He believed the applica- 
tion to file this evidence was made prema- 
turely. 


As to the allegation that the board had 
been guilty of misconduct, Mr. Justice 
Munroe could find no support for this allega- 
tion. When the board adjourned its sittings 
for the first time, the company had ample 
opportunity to consider its position and to 
make an application to the Court. The board 
was under no duty to accede to the com- 
pany’s request for a further adjournment. 
The employer elected at its peril to withdraw 
from the hearing and could not complain 
that the board proceeded in its absence. 


The Court dismissed the company’s appli- 
cation and, pursuant to Section 12 of the 
Arbitration Act, extended the time for mak- 
ing an award by the arbitration board. Re 
Westeel Products Ltd. and United Steel- 
workers of America, Local 3229, (1964) 
44 D.L.R. (2d), Parts 5 & 6, p. 325. 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


New general minimum wage order in Nova Scotia is province’s 
first to cover men as well as women; women’s rates increased. 


Ontario extends minimum wage law to seasonal tourist industry 


In Nova Scotia, a new general minimum 
Wage order and a new order for beauty 
parlours, the first such orders to cover men 
as well as women, went into force on Feb- 
ruary 20. 

Under the general order, the minimum 
hourly rate for experienced male employees 
17 years and over is $1.05 in Zone 1A, 95 
cents in Zone 1B and 85 cents in Zone II; 
the corresponding minimums for women are 
80 cents, 70 cents, or 60 cents. Lower rates 
are set for inexperienced workers and for 
persons under 17. 

In beauty parlours, the minimums for ex- 
perienced workers are 80 cents, 70 cents or 
60 cents an hour. 
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In Ontario, three new general minimum 
orders issued in January brought the seasonal 
tourist industry under the minimum wage 
program initiated two years ago. As a result, 
men in seasonal tourist establishments are 
now, for the first time, subject to minimum 
Wage provisions, and minimum rates for 
female employees in such places have been 
brought into line with those set for women 
in other workplaces. 

New regulations under the Ontario Work- 
men’s Compensaiton Act set out the details 
of the demerit system and made some changes 
in coverage. 
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NOVA SCOTIA MINIMUM WAGE ACT 


In Nova Scotia, a new general minimum 
wage order applicable to men and women, 
and a special order for beauty parlour em- 
ployees were gazetted on February 10 and 
went into force on February 20. These re- 
place three 1958 orders that applied only to 
women. 

As well as extending coverage to men, 
the new orders fix higher minimum rates for 
women and require the payment of one and 
one-half the regular rate for all hours worked 
in excess of 48 in a week and for work on 
eight specified holidays. 

Rates are again set on a zone basis but 
the zone boundaries have been changed. 
Under the general order, the rates for ex- 
perienced male workers 17 years and over 
are $1.05, 95 cents and 85 cents an hour, 
depending on the location. The corresponding 
rates for women are 80 cents, 70 cents and 
60 cents, which are also the minimums set 
in the beauty parlour order for experienced 
workers of either sex. 


According to press reports, the Minister 
of Labour said that the new rates were 
recommended only after careful deliberation. 
The Department of Labour conducted an 
extensive survey to obtain information re- 
garding rates of wages and hours of work 
in industries and businesses in the province. 


Later, the Minimum Wage Board held 
public hearings in 12 communities and heard 
more than 100 representations. These last 
included 44 from owners or managers of 
businesses and from public organizations, 24 
from organized labour, 27 from individual 
employees relating their personal situations, 
and 7 from churches and welfare councils. 


General Order 


The new general order covers all employ- 
ees in the province except: farm labourers, 
domestic servants, apprentices covered by an 
apprenticeship agreement under the Appren- 
ticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualifications Act, 
persons receiving training under government- 
sponsored and government-approved plans, 
forest firefighters subject to the Lands and 
Forests Act, and beauty parlour employees. 


The following other employees also are 
exempted until the Minimum Wage Board 
orders otherwise: 


(a) employees who are members of a 
bargaining unit represented by a union certi- 
fied by the Nova Scotia Labour Relations 
Board; 
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(b) employees covered by a collective 
agreement; 


(c) employees on whose behalf negotia- 
tions are being carried on between a union 
and an employer with a view to the renewal 
or revision of a collective agreement; and 


(d) employees who were covered by an 
agreement with respect to which a notice of 
a desire to negotiate has been given in 
accordance with the Trade Union Act. 


As noted above, the province is again 
divided into three zones for minimum wage 
purposes—Zone 1A, Zone 1B and Zone II. 
Zone 1A comprises Halifax-Dartmouth and 
Sydney and all surrounding area within a 
radius of 10 miles of each of these places. 
Zone 1B consists of the town of New 
Glasgow and places within a 10-mile radius 
and the towns of Truro, Amherst and 
Yarmouth and the areas within a five-mile 
radius of these towns. Zone II comprises that 
part of the province not included in the other 
two zones. 


As indicated above, the new general mini- 
mum wage order not only fixes different 
rates for different areas of the province but 
also sets lower minimums for female em- 
ployees, for persons in the 14 to 17 age- 
group and for inexperienced workers. The 
rates for female employees are 25 cents less 
than the corresponding male rates. In each 
zone, the minimum for an employee 14 to 
17 years of age is 15 cents less than the 
applicable adult rate. 


A differential of 15 cents is also set for 
inexperienced workers, that is, employees 
with less than 350 hours’ experience in the 
kind of work they were hired to do. The 
number of inexperienced workers who may 
be employed in one establishment is limited, 
however. An employer may not pay the in- 
experienced hourly rate to more than 25 per 
cent of his total working force, except that, 
if he employs seven persons or fewer, he 
may pay learners’ rates to two inexperienced 
employees. The order further provides that 
a casual employee 17 years of age and over 
must be paid at the appropriate experienced 
rate, whatever his experience. Under a sys- 
tem of individual permits, provision is made 
for the payment of lower rates to handi- 
capped persons. Upon the application of the 
employer, the Minimum Wage Board may 
issue a permit authorizing the payment of a 
lower minimum rate to a handicapped person. 
In each case, the permit will specify the 
rate to be paid. 
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The minimum rates set in the general order are as follows: 


ZONE 1A 


Halifax-Dartmouth and all surrounding area within a radius of 
10 miles, Sydney and ail Surrounding area within a radius of 


10 miles. 


Experienced 
17 years of age and over 


Inexperienced 


17 years of age and Over; and persons from 


14th birthday until 17th birthday 


ZONE 1B 


New Glasgow and all surrounding area within a radius of 
10 miles; Truro, Amherst and Yarmouth and all surrounding 


area within a radius of 5 miles. 
Experienced 


17 years of age and over ................. 


Inexperienced 


17 years of age and over; and persons from 


14th birthday until 17th birthday 


ZONE II 
All parts of the province not included in Zones 1A and 1B. 


Experienced 


17 years of age and over ............. coe 


Inexperienced 


17 years of age and over; and persons from 


14th birthday until 17th birthday 


Women’s Rates Increased 


These new rates represent a considerable 
increase in women’s minimum wage rates. 
Under the former general order, the mini- 
mum wage payable to experienced women 
for a 48-hour week was $21.60, $19.20 or 
$14.40, depending on the zone (45 cents, 
40 cents or 30 cents, if calculated on an 
hourly basis). 

As a result of the new general order, the 
rate for experienced women who normally 
work 48 hours a week has been increased by 
35 cents an hour in Halifax and Sydney, 
by 30 cents in Yarmouth and by 25 cents in 
the New Glasgow, Amherst and Truro areas. 
In other places, rates for experienced women 
workers have been raised by 20 or 30 cents. 

In the fish processing industry, where a 
minimum of 45 cents an hour was formerly 
set, rates for experienced women have been 
increased by 35, 25 or 15 cents an hour, 
according to the location. 

The order makes it quite clear that an 
employee paid on a piecework basis is to be 
paid not less than the applicable hourly rate 
for the number of hours worked, regardless 
of the amount earned in accordance with 
the established piecework rates. 

There is no change in the provision respect- 
ing waiting time. As before, all time during 
which an employee is required to wait for 
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Rate per Hour 

Male Female 
dite ks sey RR RR de 1.05 80 
CReeere erase adc Be .90 65 
ea tee eee ae ba | 95 .70 
SERRE eer eric a A? ob ee 80 ape) 
Ber fh ee eee ee 85 .60 
Se ee ei ees ee .70 45 


work on the premises of the employer is to 
be counted as time worked. 

A provision not in earlier orders stipulates 
that a period of 15 to 30 minutes is to be 
counted as a half-hour and must be paid for 
at the applicable minimum hourly rate. Sim- 
ilarly, an employee who works more than 
30 minutes but less than one hour is to be 
credited with one hour’s work. 


Call-in Pay 


Another new feature is the provision for 
call-in pay. An employee who is recalled to 
work outside his scheduled working hours 
must now be paid for at least three hours, 
whether or not he works three hours. 

The minimum rates set in this order are 
for a maximum work week of 48 hours and 
time and one-half the regular rate must be 
paid for all time worked in excess of this 
weekly limit. In the transport industry, how- 
ever, an employee who is required to be 
away from his home base overnight must be 
paid time and one-half his regular rate for 
time worked in excess of 96 hours in any 
two consecutive weeks. 

Time and one-half the regular rate must 
be paid also for time worked on any of the 
eight general holidays specified. An excep- 
tion is, however, made for employees in 
motels, hotels, restaurants or tourist resorts. 
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These employees may be paid the regular 
straight time rate for work performed on a 
holiday. 

In line with previous practices, the new 
general order limits the amounts that an 
employer may deduct from the minimum 
wage for board or lodging. The maximum 
weekly deductions now permitted are as fol- 
lows: $10 for board and lodging; $7 for 
board only, and $3 for lodging only. The 
maximum deduction for a single meal is 40 
cents. The order further provides that an 
employee may not be charged for a meal 
he did not receive. 

An employer who requires an employee 
to wear a uniform or other special wearing 
apparel must not make any charges or de- 
ductions from the minimum wage for the 
use, purchase or laundering of the uniform 
or wearing apparel. If the employee is re- 
quired to launder uniforms or wearing ap- 
parel, he must be compensated for such 
work at the prevailing laundry rates. 

Wages are to be paid promptly at regular 
intervals not exceeding semi-monthly. 


Order for Beauty Parlours 


The order for beauty parlours covers any 
establishment where hairdressing, permanent 
waving, manicuring and similar occupations 
connected with beauty culture are carried on. 

As indicated above, this order sets rates 
on a zone basis, with the same zone bound- 
aries as the general order, but does not 
differentiate on the basis of sex or age. A 
lower rate is, however, set for beauty opera- 
tor students whose total period of instruc- 
tion and training with one or more employers 
or in one or more schools has not exceeded 
nine months. The order also permits the 


payment of a lower rate to handicapped 
employees under a permit from the Mini- 
mum Wage Board. 

The minimum for experienced beauty 
parlour employees is 80 cents an hour in 
Zone 1A, 70 cents in Zone 1B and 60 cents 
in Zone II. 

The rates for inexperienced workers are 
considerably lower. No minimums are set 
for the first three months of the learning 
period. The minimum payable to beauty 
operator students during the second three- 
month period is 30 cents an hour in Zone 
1A, and 25 cents in Zone 1B and in Zone II. 
In the next three-month period, inexperienced 
employees must be paid at least 55 cents 
an hour in Zone 1A, 50 cents in Zone 1B 
and 40 cents in Zone II. 

The number of persons being paid at 
students’ rates is limited, however. The order 
stipulates that the number of employees who 
are being trained as beauty operator students 
in any establishment may not exceed 25 per 
cent of the total work force covered, except 
that an employer with seven employees or 
less may employ two students. 

All the rates set in the beauty parlour 
order are for a maximum work week of 48 
hours and time and one-half the regular rate 
must be paid for all time worked in excess 
of the weekly limit. Time and one-half the 
regular rate must also be paid for work on 
any of the eight holidays specified. 

Unlike the general order, the order for 
beauty parlours does not provide for mini- 
mum call-in pay nor does it require employ- 
ers to pay employees for waiting time. 

The provisions respecting uniforms, deduc- 
tions for board and lodging, and semi-monthly 
pay are similar to those in the general order. 


ONTARIO MINIMUM WAGE ACT 


In Ontario, the three general minimum 
wage orders and three special orders govern- 
ing hotels and restaurants issued in the last 
two years have been consolidated into three 
general orders, which together cover almost 
all employees in the province. 

No changes have been made in the mini- 
mum rates but coverage has been extended 
to seasonal tourist establishments, and some 
other provisions have been clarified. 

‘The most important change was the exten- 
sion of coverage to tourist establishments 
operating fewer than six months of the year. 
These places were exempted from the 1964 
orders, which extended the minimum wage 
program initiated the previous year to men 
and women in all parts of the province. 

At that time, an official of the Ontario 
Department of Labour said that it was 
thought that the tourist industry could not 
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be fairly brought under the new regulations 
on short notice. He said that further study 
was needed due to the special employment 
patterns of the tourist industry and its eco- 
nomic importance to the province. 

As a result, male employees in seasonal 
tourist establishments were left without min- 
imum wage protection until February 1, 
when the new orders went into force. Female 
workers employed in such places continued 
to be governed by the old general order for 
women, which set considerably lower rates 
than those established for other workplaces. 


Zones 


For minimum wage purposes the province 
is again divided into three zones—the 
Oshawa-Toronto-Hamilton Zone, the South- 
ern Ontario Zone and the Northern Ontario 
Zone. The geographic coverage of the zones 
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is unchanged but the boundaries of the 
Northern Ontario Zone are more clearly 
defined than formerly. 


The Oshawa-Toronto-Hamilton Zone, as 
before, includes not only the three cities 
specified but also 16 towns, 8 villages and 
18 townships. 


The Southern Ontario Zone takes in not 
only more highly industrialized and more 
populous parts of Southern Ontario, includ- 
ing the Ottawa area, but also five districts 
in Northern Ontario where economic con- 
ditions are similar to those in the southern 
part of the province. These last include the 
cities of Fort William, Port Arthur, Sudbury, 
Sault Ste. Marie and North Bay and the 
towns of Chelmsford, Copper Cliff, Coniston, 
Lively and Timmins. 


The Northern Ontario Zone comprises not 
only most of Northern Ontario (except the 
five areas mentioned above) but also the 
more sparsely populated and less industria]- 
ized parts of Southern Ontario. The new 
order, however, specifically lists the counties 
and districts or parts thereof included in this 
zone. 


They include: the whole of the counties of 
Bruce, Grey, Lanark, Prescott and Russell, 
Renfrew, Simcoe, and the Provisional County 
of Haliburton; almost all of Dufferin and 
Huron Counties, and specified parts of the 
counties of Carleton, Frontenac, Hastings, 
Leeds and Grenville, Lennox and Addington, 
Northumberland and Durham, Ontario, 
Peterborough, Victoria and York and of the 
County of Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry; 
the whole of the districts of Kenora, Mani- 
toulin, Muskoka, Parry Sound, Rainy River 
and Timiskaming, as well as those sections 
of the districts of Algoma, Cochrane, Nipiss- 
ing, Sudbury and Thunder Bay not included 
in the Southern Ontario Zone. 


Coverage 


Apart from bringing seasonal tourist estab- 
lishments under the new minimum wage 
program, the new orders make no other 
changes in coverage, except to add dental 
hygienists and radiological technicians to the 
list of professional employees excluded from 
the legislation. 


The new orders apply to almost all work- 
ers in the province. Apart from professional 
employees, the main exemptions are regis- 
tered apprentices; residential building super- 
intendents, janitors or caretakers who live on 
the premises; domestic servants; farm work- 
ers; commercial fishermen; salesmen who 
determine their own hours; and a few minor 
Occupational groups. 


Ambulance drivers and their helpers also 
continue to be excluded, as a further regula- 
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tion has been issued suspending the applica- 
tion of the minimum Wage orders to these 
employees. 


Minimum Rates 


As noted above, there has been no change 
in policy as regards to Wage rates. The 
Objective is to establish by December 27, 
1965 a general minimum wage of $1 an 
hour for experienced men and women in 
all parts of the province. This $1-an-hour 
rate is presently payable to all experienced 
employees in the Oshawa-Toronto-Hamilton 
Zone and to male workers in the Southern 
Ontario Zone. 


The minimum for women in the Southern 
Ontario Zone remained 95 cents an hour 
until March 30, when it was increased to 
$1. In the Northern Ontario Zone where 
a longer period of adjustment is again per- 
mitted, the minimum for both men and 
women is 90 cents an hour until Decem- 
ber 27, 1965, when the $1-an-hour rate goes 
into force. 


As well as providing for a minimum wage 
of $1 an hour, the new orders set lower 
minimums for certain part-time and seasonal 
workers and for persons under 18 employed 
aS messengers, delivery boys, etc. Some train- 
ing rates are also provided. 


As before, a minimum of 80 cents an 
hour (75 cents in the Northern Ontario 
Zone until December 27, 1965) is set for 
seasonal cannery workers employed for not 
more than 16 weeks in a calendar year and 
for students. The provisions respecting stu- 
dents have been amended to make it clear 
that this 80-cent rate applies to students 
employed 28 hours a week or less during 
the school year and to students employed 
during the Christmas and Easter vacations 
and during the period May 15 to September 
15, irrespective of the number of hours 
worked in a week. 


A minimum of 60 cents an hour (50 cents 
in the Northern Ontario Zone until Decem- 
ber 27, 1965) is again set for persons under 
18 working as messengers or delivery boys, 
newsboys, pin setters or shoeshine boys, or 
employed as gold caddies or in the profes- 
sional shop at a golf course, in a public 
library, or in an amusement or refreshment 
booth at a fair or exhibition held in whole 
or in part by an association under the 
Agricultural Societies Act or the Agricultural 
Associations Act. 


Learners 


In dealing with learners, the orders again 
distinguish between piecework and non-piece- 
work employment and, as before, set out 
special rules for learners in the hotel and 
restaurant business and for student learners. 
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During the first four months of employ- 
ment, a learner who is not paid on a piece- 
work basis (other than a learner in the hotel 
and restaurant business) may be paid up to 
10 cents an hour less than the applicable 
minimum hourly rate. 

In piecework employment, a six-month 
learning period is again permitted with no 
change in differentials. A pieceworker may 
be paid up to 20 cents less than the pre- 
scribed minimum during the first three months 
of his employment and up to 10 cents less 
during the next three-month period. 

A learner in the hotel or restaurant busi- 
ness or a student learner other than one 
employed for 28 hours a week or less may 
be paid 10 cents less than the applicable 
minimum hourly rate during his first month 
of employment. This provision does not 
apply, however, to cleaners or janitors or 
persons performing similar maintenance 
duties on the premises of the employer. 

The provision limiting the number of 
learners employed in an establishment has 
been amended slightly. It now provides that 
the number of persons employed as learners, 
other than students who work 28 hours or 
less a week, may not exceed one-fifth of the 
total number of employees in the establish- 
ment, except that an employer with fewer 
than five employees may employ one learner. 

As before, certain classes of employees 
may not be paid learners’ rates even though 
inexperienced. They are: 

—persons holding a certificate of appren- 
ticeship or a certificate of qualification under 
the Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Quali- 
fication Act, 1964 or any earlier Act; 

—office workers who hold a secondary- 
school graduation diploma of a commercial 
course or who have completed a course in 
business or office practice provided by a 
registered trade school; 

—part-time workers employed for less than 
28 hours a week; and 

—persons subject to the special provisions 
for persons under 18, students and seasonal 
cannery workers. 


Effect of Orders 


As indicated above, the main impact of 
the new orders will be on seasonal tourist 
establishments in the Southern Ontario and 
Northern Ontario Zones. Male employees in 
such places, previously without minimum 
wage protection, will now be entitled to the 
minimum set for other male workers in the 
same occupational category. 

Women will also benefit because the new 
orders not only set higher minimum rates 
than the old general order that previously 
governed the seasonal tourist industry but 
have also shortened the learning period from 
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six months to one month. For example, this 
summer, women with one month’s experience 
who work 48 hours a week must be paid at 
least $48 in resorts in the Southern Ontario 
Zone and $43.20 in tourist establishments 
in the Northern Ontario Zone. Previously, the 
minimum for women with one month’s ex- 
perience was $26, $24 or $22, depending on 
the location of the tourist establishment. 


Other Provisions 


The orders provide for minimum call-in 
pay, stating that every employee, other than 
a student, who reports for work in response 
to a call from the employer must be paid for 
at least three hours, whether or not he works 
three hours. An exception is again permitted 
if the employer is unable to provide work 
for the employee because of fire, power 
failure or like causes of work stoppage be- 
yond the control of the employer. 

The provisions in the former orders for 
hotels and restaurants limiting the value that 
may be placed on board and lodging pro- 
vided as part of wages have been incorpo- 
rated in the new general orders with some 
minor changes. The maximum amounts at 
which meals or a room or both may be 
valued are: 50 cents per meal for each period 
of at least four hours worked in a day and 
an additional 50 cents per meal when more 
than two hours remain after the employee’s 
work week has been apportioned among all 
such four-hour periods; $5 per week for a 
room, $15 for a week’s lodging (now defined 
as a room and three meals per day for a 
seven-day week). 

Standards are again laid down for rooms. 
Every room must be properly lighted, heated 
and ventilated and accessible to proper toilet 
and washroom facilities. It must be reasonably 
furnished and supplied with clean bed linen 
and towels at least once a week. 

The provisions in last year’s orders limit- 
ing the occupancy of a room to one person, 
a married couple, or by agreement to two 
persons of the same sex, have been dropped. 
As a result, employers are now allowed to 
house employees in dormatories, provided the 
other standards are observed. 


Orders Rescinded 


The new orders (O. Reg. 6/65, O. Reg. 
7/65 and O. Reg. 8/65) were gazetted on 
January 23 and went into force on Feb- 
ruary 1. 

The following regulations are revoked: 
Regulation 437 of the Revised Regulations 
of Ontario, 1960, and Ontario Regulations 
133/63, 135/63, 136/63, 95/64, 96/64, 
97/64, 98/64, 100/64, 101/64, 103/64, 
127/64, 128/64, 143/64, 144/64, 145/64, 
146/64, 147/64, 148/64, 218/64, 255/64, 
256/64, and 258/64. : 
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ONTARIO WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT 


Amendments to the regulations under the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
gazetted on January 30 as O. Reg. 16/65, 
introduced some changes in coverage and set 
out details of the demerit system that the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board was auth- 
orized to establish by a 1964 amendment to 
the Act. 


One amendment brought the business of 
an architect, an occupation previously ex- 
cluded, within the scope of the Act. 


Other new provisions added the following 
industries or occupations to the Schedule of 
Industries under the collective liability pro- 
visions of the Act: prospecting and develop- 
ment work; land surveying; line cutting; 
mining consultants, engineers, geologists, geo- 
chemists and _ geophysicists; photographic 
finishing; steam cleaning, other than build- 
ings; subway construction; landscaping or 
sodding; inspection or testing of construction 
projects and operating installations; inspec- 
tion by radiation devices; the operation of 
research laboratories, including inspection or 
testing; the packaging business; commis- 
sionaires or security services; and the busi- 
ness of accountants, architects, draftsmen or 
engineers. 

As indicated above, the new regulations 
set out the details of the demerit system 
authorized last year. This system is intended 
to promote safer working practices by pro- 
viding for an increase in any employer’s 


assessment if his accident record is consist- 
ently higher than the average for the industry. 
The new regulations provide that an as- 
sessment may be increased where an employer 
within an individual rating classification 


(a) has incurred in two of the last three 
complete years of operation a deficit accident 
cost experience, including his proper share 
of administration, safety and other expenses; 


(b) has incurred a lifetime deficit accident 
cost experience, including his proper share of 
administration, safety and other expenses; 
and 

(c) has incurred during two of the last 
three complete years of Operation a fre- 
quency rate of compensable accidents at least 
25 per cent higher than the average rate in 
the industry in which he is classified. 


Any additional assessment to be levied is 
to be based on the actual payroll for the last 
complete year of operation under review. 
The first increase in assessment is to be 100 
per cent of the assessment based on the 
individual rating classification of the em- 
ployer. The amount of any subsequent in- 
crease in assessment is left to the discretion 
of the Board. 

The provisions setting out the first-aid re- 
quirements also were amended to make it 
compulsory to provide all motive power units 
of all railways, other than units used in yard 
service, with a first-aid box equipped with 
the prescribed articles. 





Conciliation Proceedings 
(Continued from page 342) 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in January to deal with a 
dispute between United Grain Growers Ltd.; 
Alberta Wheat Pool; Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pool; Pacific Elevators Limited; and Burrard 
Terminals Limited, Vancouver, and Local 333, 
Grain Workers Union, International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America (L.G., 
March p. 251) was fully constituted in 
February with the appointment of R. J. S. 


Moir of Vancouver as Chairman. Mr. Moir 
was appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members 
of the Board, W. S. Neal of Winnipeg and 
E. P. O’Neal of Vancouver, who were pre- 
viously appointed on the nomination of the 
companies and union, respectively. 


Settlement Reached by Direct Negotiations 
before Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and 
Canadian Wire Service Guild, Local 213, 
American Newspaper Guild (L.G., Nov. 1964 
p. 990). 
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NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Monthly Report of Placement Operations 
of the National Employment Service 


February total of placements was largest for that month since 
1945, was 7.2 per cent higher than total in same month last 
year, 15.3 per cent higher than average of previous five years 


In February, 71,500 placements were re- 
ported by local offices of the National Em- 
ployment Service. This total was the largest 
for the month of February since 1945, and 
was 7.2 per cent higher than the total in 
the same month last year. 


It was also 15.3 per cent above the aver- 
age for February during the previous five 
years. 

Regional distribution of February place- 
ments, with percentage change from Feb- 
ruary 1964, was as follows: 


Atlantion,..coce cs: 4,700 — 2.2 
QUSDEC sarc. ae eae 21,700 + 1.4 
Ontanion nce 25,200 --10.5 
Prairie... 12,600 +11.4 
Paciic. 6f. to. 7,300 +14.2 

CANADA ...... 71,500 + 7.2 


Regular Placements 


Regular placements (those where employ- 
ment is expected to last for more than six 
working days and does not involve the move- 
ment of a worker from one area to another) 
numbered 49,800. Although this was an in- 
crease of only 0.6 per cent over the total in 
February of 1964, Quebec was the only 
region where such placements actually de- 
creased; in that region, 1965 figures reflected 
the completion of a number of projects under 
the Municipal Winter Works Incentive 
Program. 

Regular placements accounted for 69.6 per 
cent of all placements made in February, a 
decrease from the 74.2 per cent in February 
of last year. 

The decrease in the proportion of regular 
placements was brought about by a marked 
increase in the number of casual placements, 
particularly in Ontario and Quebec, where 
severe weather created a considerable de- 
mand for casual workers to assist in snow 
removal. 

During the first two months of 1965, a 
total of 149,400 placements were made, a 
total 6.6 per cent higher than during the 
comparative period in 1964. The regional 
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distribution of the cumulative placements, 
with the percentage change from 1964, is: 


AL ani Cre ert 10,000 — 4,7 
Ouebece cst 47,300 + 3.8 
Ontario® 2504 50,800 + 6.1 
Prairie’ 4:20. 25,300 + 7.5 
Pace at see cee 16,000 +25.9 

CANADA ....... 149,400 + 6.6 


Male placements during February num- 
bered 49,200, an increase of 10.8 per cent 
from the number in February 1964. With 
the exception of the Atlantic, all regions 
recorded increases. 


The cumulative total of male placements 
for the two-month period, at 103,100, was 
10.4 per cent higher than the total for the 
comparable period in 1964. 


Female placements in February, at 22,300, 
were virtually unchanged from the total in 
the same period in 1964. Small decreases in 
the Quebec and Ontario regions offset minor 
increases in the other regions. 


The national cumulative total of female 
placements recorded a slight decrease of 1.1 
per cent from the 1964 two-month total. 


Placements involving the movement of 
workers from one area to another numbered 
2.700. This represented an increase of 1.6 
per cent over the figure for February 1964, 
but a fractionally smaller share of all place- 
ments, 3.8 per cent compared with 4.0 per 
cent last year. The increase was due entirely 
to a greater number of transfers among male 
workers, particularly in the Atlantic and 
Pacific regions. 


Vacancies 


Vacancies notified by employers to NES 
offices numbered 95,500, an increase of 9.3 
per cent over the number in February 1964, 
and of 22.7 per cent over the average for 
the month during the previous five years. 
The cumulative total for the first two months 
of 1965 was 195,100, the largest total for this 
period since 1947. 


Vacancies for men, at 62,700, were 14.0 
per cent higher than in February 1964. This 
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increase was common to all regions, ranging 
from 0.4 per cent in the Atlantic to 21.7 
per cent in the Pacific region. 

Female vacancies at 32,700, showed an 
increase of 1.2 per cent over the number in 


the corresponding month last year. There was 
a decrease of 2.5 per cent in Ontario but all 
other regions recorded increases, ranging 
from 1.7 per cent in the Atlantic to 9.6 per 
cent in the Pacific. 


Placements in Agriculture, J anuary-October 1964 


Placements in agriculture by National Em- 
ployment Service local offices during the first 
ten months of 1964 totalled 113,516, it was 
reported by William Thomson, NES Director, 
in a paper presented at the Federal-Provincial 
Agricultural Conference (L.G., Jan., p. 23). 

Of this number, 54,971 were casual place- 
ments (lasting six days or less) and 11,981 
were placements involving the transfer of 
workers from one local office area to another. 
The remaining 46,564 were regular place- 
ments, i.e., of more than six days duration. 

Placements for the full year 1964 will 
probably reach 116,000, the highest total for 
the past ten years except for 1962 and 1963. 

The 113,516 placements during the Janu- 
ary-to-October period represented a decrease 
of 8,563 or 7.0 per cent from the 122,079 
placements made during the corresponding 
ten months of 1963. Decreases were recorded 
in all regions, and ranged from a decrease of 
0.7 per cent in the Prairie region to one of 
i2.2°? per” cent in iOntario. 

The total included 80,816 male placements 
and 32,700 female placements. Some 18,000 
of the female placements were in the Pacific 
region and 9,700 were in Ontario. Thus, 
female placements in the Pacific and Ontario 
regions represented 84.7 per cent of all 
female placements. The bulk of these were 
casual placements. 


Substantial numbers of workers were 
moved across the border for harvesting oper- 
ations in the United States. These totalled 
some 7,000 and included 6,300 potato pick- 
ers recruited in Quebec and New Brunswick 
for work in Maine. Some 1,500 tobacco har- 
vesters from the United States were employed 
in Ontario and about 30 in Quebec. 


Several hundred apple pickers were re- 
cruited in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Quebec for work in the United States whereas 
fewer than 100 entered Quebec from Ver- 
mont and New York. About 600 workers 
from New Brunswick were moved across the 
border to Maine for spring farm work. 

Mass movements of workers within Canada 
included 2,100 workers from Saskatchewan 
and Alberta for sugar beet thinning in the 
Lethbridge area. Most of these were Indians 
from reserves. More than 500 potato pickers 
from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick were 
recruited for potato picking work in Prince 
Edward Island. About 600 workers from the 
Maritime Provinces were moved to Ontario 
for hay and grain harvesting. 

NES placements in agriculture have in- 
creased over the past ten years. The increases 
have occurred largely in the Eastern prov- 
inces, particularly Quebec. Placements have 
remained relatively stable in the Prairie 
Provinces and in British Columbia, except 
that in the latter province, placements 
dropped considerably in 1956 and 1957. 





Industrial Fatalities 


(Continued from page 328) 
tractors and loadmobiles, 10 involved rail- 
ways, 2 involved aircraft, and 1 involved 
other transportation agencies. 

Of the 72 fatalities that were caused by 
“falls and slips” all but 12 were falls from 
different levels, such as buildings, roofs, scaf- 
folds, bridges, etc., into harbours, rivers, 
lakes, sea, shafts, pits, excavations, etc. 

Thirty-six fatalities were in the category 
of being caught in, on or between. Most of 
them involved tractors, loadmobiles, auto- 
mobiles, trucks, machinery, belts, pulleys, 
chains, lines, hoisting or conveying apparatus, 
trains or other railway vehicles. 

The remaining 57 fatalities were distributed 
as follows: 15 were the result of inhalations, 
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absorptions, asphyxiations and _ industrial 
diseases, 12 were caused by conflagrations, 
temperature extremes and explosions, 10 were 
under the heading of miscellaneous accidents, 
9 were the result of over-exertion, 8 were 
caused by electric current, and 3 were in the 
category “striking against or stepping on 
objects.” 


Province of Occurrence 


By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities, 89, were in Ontario. In 
Alberta there were 57, in British Columbia 
52, and in Quebec 48. 

During the quarter there were 110 fatali- 
ties in October, 98 in November, and 115 
in December. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Total of claimants for unemployment insurance benefit at end 
of January was 15 per cent higher than at end of December but 
was 8 per cent less than the total on January 31 of last year 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit on January 29 numbered 547,800, 
about 15 per cent more than the December 31 
total of 478,200, but 8 per cent less than 
the total of 598,600 on January 31, 1964. 

Males made up 85 per cent of the increase 
during January and nearly all of the decrease 
from the previous year. Females accounted 
for 20 per cent of the increase in seasonal 
benefit claimants during January, and at the 
end of the month their numbers were only 
slightly lower than they had been the year 
before. Among the regular benefit claimants, 
however, there was scarcely any change in 
the number of females. 


Seasonal Benefit 


The figure for January of this year com- 
prised 425,900 claimants for regular benefit 
and 122,000 claimants for seasonal benefit, 
compared with 459,800 regular and 139,000 
seasonal benefit claimants on January 31, 
1964. On December 31, there were 407,100 
regular benefit, and 71,200 seasonal benefit 
claimants. 

Regular benefit claimants thus increased by 
almost 20,000 in January but declined by 
about 35,000 from a year earlier. Seasonal 
benefit claimants increased by 50,000 in Jan- 
uary but decreased by between 15,000 and 
20,000 from a year earlier. 

The higher proportionate increase in sea- 
sonal compared with regular benefit claimants 
in January is influenced by two things: 
(1) the largest number of seasonal benefit 
claims are made in December and January, 
and (2) a significant proportion of the initial 
cases awaiting adjudication that were tempo- 
rarily classed as regular on December 31 are 
later found to be qualified only for seasonal 
benefit. 

Initial and Renewal Claims 


A total of 230,200 initial and renewal 
claims were filed during January. This was 
86,000, or 27 per cent, less than in Decem- 
ber, and more than 10 per cent below the 
total at the end of January 1964. The pres- 
ent total is the lowest number of claims filed 
for the month of January since 1953. 


About 85 per cent of the claims filed in 
January came from persons who had been 
separated from employment during the 
month. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 

The average number of beneficiaries was 
estimated at 398,100 for January, 236,900 
for December, and 440,900 for January 1964. 

Benefit payments amounted to $39,800,000 
in January, $24,500,000 in December and 
$46,400,000 in January 1964. 

The average weekly payment was $25.02 
in January, $24.62 in December, and $25.07 
in January 1964. 


Insurance Registrations 

On January 31, insurance books or con- 
tribution cards had been issued to 5,036,406 
employees who had made contributions to the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund since April 
1, 1964. 

On the same date, registered employers 
numbered 341,363, an increase of 697 since 
December 30. 


Enforcement Statistics 

During January, 8,796 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 6,190 were spot checks of 
postal and counter claims to verify the ful- 
filment of statutory conditions, and 375 were 
miscellaneous investigations. The remaining 
2,231 were investigations in connection with 
claimants suspected of making false state- 
ments to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions were begun in 224 cases, 89 
against employers and 135 against claimants.* 
Punitive disqualifications as a result of false 
statements or misrepresentations by claimants 
numbered 734.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 
Revenue received by the Unemployment In- 
surance Fund in January totalled $34,286,- 
327.01, compared with $30,451,708.80 in 
December, and $30,782,410.60 in January 
1964. 


* These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 





A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in the “live file’ at the local office as 
soon as the claim is made. As a result, the court of claimants at any given time inevitably 


includes some whose 


claims are in process. 


Claimants should not be interpreted either 


as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total job applicants.” 
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Benefits paid in January totalled $39,845,- 


991.38, compared with $24,497,809.40 in 
December, and $46,411,645.40 in January 
1964. 


Decisions of the Umpire 


The balance in the Fund on January 31 
was $75,796,646.27, on December 31 it was 
$81,356,310.64, and on January 31, 1964, it 
was $42,895,204.45, 


under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 2438, October 30, 1964 


Summary of the Main Facts: This is an 
appeal to the Umpire by the insurance officer 
from the unanimous decision of a board of 
referees regarding the allocation of holiday 
pay received by the claimant during a recog- 
nized holiday period at the claimant’s place 
of employment while he was in receipt of 
unemployment insurance benefit, pursuant to 
section 66 of the Act. 


The claimant made a claim for benefit on 
June 12, 1964. He declared that he was last 
employed by a shingle mill as shingle sawyer 
from February 1963 to June 9, 1964. He gave 
as reason for his unemployment “I was laid 
off due to high water.” 


The claim was allowed and on June 19 
the claimant became incapable of work but 
continued to be paid benefit under section 66 
of. the Act. 


On July 27 the employer provided the 
following information: 

[Claimant] has not taken his holiday as per 
our discussion, as you will recall this mill was 
shut down due to high water on June 10, and 
we started operation on June 22, 1964. Our 
designated holiday period started July 20 and 
the mill will start operation on August 3, 1964. 
[Claimant’s] average hourly earning for his last 
pay period amounts to $3.12 per hour. We have 
released [claimant’s] holiday pay cheque to him 
in the amount of $245.06. 


On July 30 the claimant wrote the local 
office stating: 

I have received $245.06 holiday pay from 
[employer]. However at the present time I am 
unable to work and will not be taking my holi- 
day until I am fit to return to work when I am 
able to work again. I will then be entitled to 
two weeks holiday with pay. In my opinion 
[employer] had no right to issue my holiday pay 
while I am on sick leave. I am going into hos- 
pital shortly for an operation on my leg. 


Article 10, Section 4 of the labour agree- 
ment covering the claimant’s employment 
stipulates: “Vacations for employees shall be 
taken at such time as mutually agreed upon 
by the Committee and the Company when 
quantity and regularity of production shall 
not be impaired.” 

The insurance officer determined the holi- 
day pay received by the claimant to be earn- 
ings within Regulation 172. He considered 
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that the period of holiday commencing July 
20 was a period of general continuous holi- 
day within the meaning of Regulation 
172(2)(g), so that holiday pay was not 
excepted from the definition of earnings. 
He allocated the holiday pay to the two weeks 
of the general continuous holiday under 
Regulation 173(6). 


The claimant appealed the decision to the 
board of referees and based his appeal on 
the fact that he was sick and intended to 
take his holidays at a later date when it 
would not affect his U.I. benefit. The board 
considered that the claimant, subject to man- 
agement approval, had control over the choice 
of his vacation period. The board allowed 
the appeal, deciding that the fact that the 
company paid the claimant his holiday pay 
does not necessarily determine the holiday 
period under the terms of the labour agree- 
ment. 

In his appeal from this decision, the insur- 
ance officer submitted that the board of 
referees erred in allowing the claimant’s ap- 


peal. He wrote: 


It is established by a specific provision con- 
tained in section 4 of Article 10 of the labour 
agreement that vacation time for employees shall 
be taken at such time as mutually agreed upon 
by the company and a committee appointed by 
the union. There is no provision in the labour 
agreement giving the individual employee the 
right to choose his own vacation period. 


The fact that the claimant was sick during the 
general continuous holiday is not a material con- 
sideration under regulations 172(2)(g) and 
173(6), particularly as there is no evidence that 
the claimant refused his holiday pay at that time 
and returned it to the employer. The evidence on 
file establishes that the vacation period agreed 
upon by the committee and the company was for 
the two-week period commencing July 20, 1964. 
In consequence of which the employer paid the 
claimant the holiday pay he was entitled to and 
which the latter accepted at that time as holiday 
pay (CUB 1867). 

As the holiday shutdown was for the period 
July 20 to August 2, 1964, it must be concluded 
that these two weeks were a general continuous 
holiday occurring within six weeks after the 
week of the claimant’s separation and the holiday 
pay paid to the claimant after his separation 
from employment was earnings within Regula- 
tion 172(2)(g) and was properly allocated in 
accordance with Regulation 173(6). Reference 
was made to CUB 1867 in the submission to 
the board of referees. Other pertinent decisions 
are CUB 1981 and CUB 2276. 
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Considerations and Conclusions: The evi- 
dence contained in the record is such as to 
support the insurance officer’s submission to 
the effect that the holiday pay received by 
the claimant was earnings within the mean- 
ing of Regulation 172(2)(g), that such earn- 
ings were properly allocated pursuant to 
Regulation 173(6) and that the determination 
and allocation of those earnings were also 
made in accordance with the jurisprudence 
established by the Umpire in similar cases. 


In view of the foregoing, I decide to allow 
the insurance officer’s appeal. 


Decision CUB 2440, October 30, 1964 


(Translation) 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claimant 
established a claim for benefit from January 
19, 1964. She was still being paid benefits in 
February when she gave notice of her admis- 
sion to hospital. She stated that her illness 
had begun in January. She continued to 
receive benefits under section 66 of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 


On June 18, 1964, the claimant filed a 
renewal claim for benefit, indicating she had 
last worked as a waitress at a motel from 
May 18 to June 17, 1964. She stated: 


I left of my own accord because of illness 
(general weakness following an operation for a 
fibroma on February 13, 1964). Before May 18, 
I received unemployment insurance benefits. I 
declare that I cannot accept any employment 
for an indefinite period. 


The employer confirmed that she had left 
her employment because of illness. 


The insurance officer considered that the 
claimant had stopped working on account of 
illness and disqualified her from receiving 
benefit as of June 14, 1964, under section 66 
of the Act. 


The claimant appealed to a board of ref- 
erees on the ground that she had secured 
that employment on her own initiative, when 
she thought she had recovered from her ill- 
ness. When she found herself unable on 
account of her health to give the service 
expected of her, however, she called on her 
physician again and he made her stop work- 
ing. The claimant added she failed to under- 
stand why she could not keep on receiving 
her benefit since she had tried to work and if 


she had not done so, she would still be 
receiving benefit. 


The claimant presented to the board of 
referees a medical certificate which reads: 
“This is to certify that this patient had re- 
sumed her employment without my permis- 
sion and is still under my care.” 


The board of referees stated that the medi- 
cal certificate showed the claimant had 
made a mistake in returning to work; but the 
board did not think the claimant should be 
penalized for this action, which is in her 
favour rather than against her. The board of 
referees removed the disqualification. 


The insurance officer appealed on the fol- 
lowing grounds: 


The board of referees erred in deciding that 
the claimant, who had stopped working by reason 
of illness, was not subject to disqualification 
under section 66 of the Act. 


The merits of the claimant, as well as the 
nature, the cause or the origin of her illness, are 
not relevant factors in this case. The fact that 
the cause of illness may be prior to the first 
day of employment is unimportant (CUB 2236). 
It is clearly established that the claimant was 
working up to June 17, 1964, when she stopped 
or has ceased to work by reason of illness, 
her statement to this effect is corroborated by 
a medical certificate. 

There is no doubt, therefore, that the claimant 
ceased to work on account of illness and should 
be disqualified from receiving benefit under 
section 66 of the Unemployment Insurance Act 
(CUBs 1239 and 2090). 


Considerations and Conclusions: Section 66 
of the Act reads: 

No person who has become entitled to receive 
benefit and subsequently, while he otherwise con- 
tinues to be so entitled, becomes incapable of 
work by reason of illness, injury or quarantine, 
is disqualified from receiving benefit by reason 
of such illness, injury or quarantine, but an 
insured person who has lost his employment 
or has ceased to work by reason of illness, 
injury or quarantine is disqualified from receiving 
benefit for the duration of the illness, injury or 
quarantine. 


The provisions of the section quoted above 
contain absolutely nothing which may justify 
the reason given by the board of referees as 
the basis of its decision. As has been shown 
by the insurance officer in his grounds of 
appeal, this decision is wrong in law. 


Consequently, I decide to reverse the board 
of referees’ decision and to allow the insur- 
ance officer’s appeal. 
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WAGE SCHEDULES 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded in February 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During February, the Department of Labour prepared 207 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, and certain services. In the same period, a total of 181 contracts in 
these categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. In addition, 132 
contracts not listed in this report that contained the General Fair Wages Clause were 
awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and the Departments of Defence 
Production, Northern Affairs and National Resources, Public Works and Transport. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included in the 
contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted from the pay- 
ment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, wage rates in excess 
of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial legislation, by collective agree- 
ments in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in emergency 
conditions approved by the Minister of Labour. 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours worked 
in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his race, 
national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to alleged 
discrimination. ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in February for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
MERC EOR PE LOMUCHON 5.0 << jesse: cnceccssesecsecsesescésc..cc., 12d $287,193.00 
Be eICe a eee) fe it 119,194.35 
GS UTS 1 5,284.00 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police ..................... 16 423,947.29 
_ OFS rill mere lita la eae ne a 1 4,836.00 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are currently 
paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then a fair and reasonable 
rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established by the laws of the province 
in which the work is being performed; 

(b) The working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, or if there 
be no such custom, then they shall be fair and reasonable hours; 








The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation of the federal Government has the 
purpose of insuring that all Government contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reasonable in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being performed. ; j 

The practice of Government departments and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into contracts for any work of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, is to obtain wage schedules from the Department of Labour showing 
the applicable wage deemed to be required in the executin of the work. These wage 
schedules are thereupon included with other relevant labour conditions as terms of such 
contracts to be observed by the contractors. i 

Wage schedules are not included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to determine in advance the classification to be 
employed in the execution of a contract. A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract is, however, included therein and is of the same 
nature and effect as those which apply in works of construction. “x 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the. Minister of Labour for all hours worked 
in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair and reasonable 
hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his race, 
national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to alleged 
discrimination. ) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made in February 


During February, the sum of $5,152.21 was collected from 11 contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their subcon- 
tractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the schedule 
of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribution to the 
204 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded in February 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Fredericton N B: Fredericton Housing Ltd, renovation of basement space into Bio-Assay 
laboratory, research station. L’Assomption Que: Gilbert Kay, installation of fluorescent 
lamp frames & electric wiring in tobacco breeding greenhouse, Experimental Farm. Smith- 
field Ont: Wieger Dejong Construction, supply & erection of greenhouse, research station. 
near Pilot Mound Man: Swanson Construction Co Ltd, construction of the Pilot Mound 
dam, Pilot Creek. Shellmouth Man: Walter Orbanski, reservoir clearing for Shellmouth dam, 
Assiniboine river storage project, Stage 1, (contract 2). near Outlook Sask: Cathodic Pro- 
tection Services Ltd, cathodic protection for tunnels, Stage 2, (SSRP contract 48). 


CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION 


Montreal Area Que: Eloi Gagnon, floor covering, Le Domaine; Deschenes & Perreault, 
floor covering, Cloverdale Park; Deschenes & Perreault, floor covering, Boulevard Pie IX 
Apts; Deschenes & Perreault, floor covering, Villeray Terrace; Nap Laforest & Fils Ltee, floor 
covering, Benny Farm. Ville Jacques Cartier Que: Langsner-Fuhrer Inc, repairs to hot water 
system, Jardin Bellerive. 

In addition, this Corporation awarded 15 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 


Clause. 
DEPARTMENT OF CITIZENSHIP AND IMMIGRATION 


Six Nations Indian Agency Ont: Bailey & Linklater, repairs to windows & attic insulation, 
Mohawk Residential School. Lesser Slave Lake Indian Agency Alta: Danbrook & Pelland 
Plumbing & Heating Ltd, supply & installation of dishwashing machine, etc, Joussard Resi- 
dential School. Stony-Sarcee Indian Agency Alta: Joe Vogel, clearing power line right-of-way, 
Sunchild-O’Chiese reserves. 


DEFENCE CONSTRUCTION (1951) LIMITED 


Cornwallis N S: Planned Renovators Ltd, interior painting of various bldgs, HMCS 
Cornwallis. 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENCE PRODUCTION 


Charlottetown P E I: Schurman Construction Ltd, renovations to Queen Charlotte 
Armoury. Halifax N S: Maritime Asphalt Products Ltd, replacement of floor coverings, 
RCAF station Gorsebrook, 5225 South St. Shearwater N S: James F Lahey Ltd, interior 
painting, Bldg D-56, central heating plant, RCN Air Station. Montreal Que: Jean Paul 
Belainsky, interior painting & decorating of barracks area, RCOC school, 6769 Notre Dame 
St east. Sherbrooke Que: Guard-X Inc, installation of fire alarm system, Belvedere St 
Armoury. 


Clinton Ont: Dual Temp Products Ltd, supply & installation of aluminum windows, 
bldg 76, RCAF Station. Ipperwash Ont: C A McDowell Ltd, exterior renovation of bldgs 
20 & 21, military camp. London Ont: Albion-Clarke Electric Ltd, installation of fire alarm 
system, Dundas St Armoury; George Andelfinger, interior painting of bldgs, “A” block, 
Wolseley Barracks. Gimli Man: Ideal Decorating Co, interior painting of barrack blocks & 
quarters, RCAF Station. Indian Head Sask: Arnold F Dales Ltd, renovations to armoury. 
Regina Sask: Michael Argan Ltd, floor repairs in various rooms, Armoury. 
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Namao Alta: Ernest Painting & Decorating Ltd, interior painting of OR quarters, bldg 
221, RCAF Station. Esquimalt (Victoria) B C: Farmer Construction Ltd, replacement of 
water mains, HMC Dockyard; Pacific Pile Driving Co Ltd, supply & installation of floats, 
Signal Hill area, HMCS Venture, HMC Dockyard. Vernon B C: Betts Electric Ltd, replac- 
ing electrical distribution facilities in camp. 


In addition, this Department awarded 60 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 


NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD 


Montreal Que: J H Dupuis Ltee, construction of transit shed, Section 27; Dominion 
Bridge Co Ltd, relocation of molasses storage tank at Bickerdike Basin. 


DEPARTMENT OF NORTHERN AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL RESOURCES 


Leamington Ont: Masotti Construction Co Ltd, construction of bathhouse & comfort 
station, northwest beach, Point Pelee National Park. Jasper National Park Alta: Fuller & 
Knowles Co Ltd, supply & installation of water meters in Jasper townsite. Lamont Alta: Ness 
Construction Ltd, construction of bathhouse & toilet bldg, sandy beach recreational area, 
Elk Island National Park. 


In addition, this Department awarded two contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 


PROJECTS ASSISTED BY FEDERAL LOAN OR GRANT 


Chatham Ont: Keystone Contractors Ltd, construction of interceptor sewer, King St, 
(contract 5). Fort William Ont: McLeod Construction Co Ltd, construction of interceptor 
sewer, Hardisty St, between Dease & Ridgeway Sts. London Ont: Wimpey (Constructors) 
Ltd, construction of Byron pumping station, sewers & force main. Lucan Ont: Frank Van 
Bussel & Sons Ltd, construction of Sanitary sewers, sewage pumping station, force main & 
lagoon. 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


North West River (Labrador) Nfld: Labrador Transport Ltd, construction of post office 
bldg. Aguathuna Nfld: Cletus White, construction of post office bldg. Bauline Nfld: Babb 
Construction Ltd, slipway reconstruction. Bay de Verde Nfld: Quinlan Brothers Ltd, construc- 
tion of post office bldg. Doyles Nfld: H V Randell Ltd, construction of post office bldg. 
Gaultois Nfld: Glen Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Hant’s Harbour 
Nfld: H Drover & Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Heart's Content Nfld: Chau-Ward 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. 


Kelligrews Nfld: Canning & Butler, construction of post office bldg. La Scie Nfld: Chau- 
Ward Construction Co, construction of post office bldg. Lourdes Nfld: H V Randell Ltd, 
construction of post office bldg. Millertown Nfld: T J Hewlett & Son Ltd, construction of 
post office bldg. Milltown Nfld: Glen Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. 
Mount Pearl Nfld: Benson Builders Ltd, construction of post office bldg. New Perlican Nfld: 
Glen Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Port de Grave Nfld: Max Benson, 
construction of post office bldg. Ramea Nfld: Glen Construction Co Ltd, wharf repairs. 
St. John’s Nfld: All Sales Equipment Contracting Ltd, south side road extension. 

Miminegash P E I: Northumberland Construction Ltd, construction of landing. Morell 
P E I: Town & Country Construction, construction of post office bldg. Barrios Beach N S: 
F W Digdon & Sons Ltd, reconstruction of shore protection. Cheticamp N S: Chiasson 
Brothers, installation of water supply. East Port Lehebert N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, 
harbour improvements (wharf reconstruction). Eureka N S: Rober Higgins Co Iitdsscon- 
struction of post office bldg. Hunt’s Point N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, construction of post 
Office bldg. 

Little River N S: Martells Construction Ltd, harbour improvements. Mill Village N S: 
Mosher & Rawding Ltd, construction of post office bldg. New Victoria N S: Ells & Sawlor 
Ltd, construction of post office bldg. North Sydney N S: Elis & Sawlor Ltd, alterations & 
addition to RCMP quarters. Petit de Grat N S: G J Forgeron, breakwater construction. 
Petite Riviere Bridge N §S: Liverpool Lumber Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. 
Port Hastings N S: Peers Construction, construction of post office bldg. Port Morien N S: 
Douglas Enterprises Ltd, construction of post office bldg. 

Rose Bay N S: E K Potter Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Scotsburn N S: Mac- 
Burnie Brothers Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Sheet Harbour N S: L B Stevens 
Construction Ltd, construction of RCMP quarters. Shelburne N S: McNamara Construction 
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of Nova Scotia Ltd, harbour improvements. South Brookfield N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, 
construction of post office bldg. Thorburn N S: Robert Higgins Co Ltd, construction of post 
office bldg. Tiverton N S: B A Alcorn, construction of post office bldg. West Arichat N S: 
Peers Construction, construction of post office bldg. 


Arthurette N B: Ancher J Andersen, construction of post office bldg. Ingall’s Head N B: 
Modern Construction Ltd, breakwater repairs. Moncton N B: La Construction Acadienne 
Ltd, extension to loading platform, federal bldg. Saint John N B: J H Pullen, interior paint- 
ing & repairs to plaster, post office bldg; Eastern Painting Contractors, interior painting & 
repairs to plaster, Customs Bldg, 189 Prince William st. Shippegan N B: Ernest Deschenes, 
well drilling & pump houses (industrial water supply). 

Anse au Griffon Que: Guy Lepage, construction of post office bldg. Argentenay Que: 
Robert Roberge, construction of post office bldg. Dorion-Vaudreuil Que: M & H Gauthier & 
Freres Ltee, addition & alterations to post office bldg. Douglastown Que: Andre Lepage, con- 
struction of post office bldg. Etang du Nord Que: Robert Ducasse, construction of post office 
bldg. Evain Que: Adelard Pelletier Inc, construction of post office bldg. Kamouraska Que: 
Hector Dupont, construction of post office bldg. 


Lacolle Que: Roger Messier, wharf construction. Lac Saguay Que: Les Entreprises 
Mont-Daniel, wharf repairs. Langlais Que: Cyrille Bouchard, construction of post office bldg. 
La Petite Riviere St-Francois Que: Rene Racine, construction of post office bldg. Laterriere 
Que: Girard & Frere Enr, construction of post office bldg. L’Echourie Que: Guy Lepage, 
construction of post office bldg. Martel Que: Girard & Frere Enr, construction of post 
office bldg. 


Montreal Que: Rosemere Service Electric Ltd, installation of electrical distribution 
system, fish inspection laboratory, Packard Bldg. Newport Que: Jean Paul Gagnon, con- 
struction of post office bldg. Newport Point Que: Atlas Construction Co Ltd, harbour 
improvements. Petit Cap Que: Andre Lepage, construction of post office bldg. Quebec & Levis 
Que: Quebec Nettoyeurs a Domicile Enr, cleaning windows of federal bldgs. St Anicet Que: 
Turnbull Construction Inc, wharf reconstruction. St Boniface de Shawinigan Que: Maurice 
Bonefant & Fils Enr, construction of post office bldg. 


St Elie Que: Val Barrette Construction Ltee, construction of post office bldg. St Evariste 
de Forsyth Que: Romeo Lapierre, construction of post office bldg. St Fidele Que: Girard & 
Frere Enr, construction of post office bldg. St Gabriel de Kamouraska Que: Joseph Boulay, 
construction of post office bldg. St Hilarion Que: Eugene Tremblay, construction of post 
office bldg. St Irenee Que: Eugene Tremblay, construction of post office bldg. St Laurent 
Que: Prieur Entreprises Inc, storage bldg addition for the National Film Board. St Luc de 
Matane Que: Robert Ducasse, construction of post office bldg. 


St Magloire Que: Grenier & Charest, construction of post office bldg. St Methode de 
Frontenac Que: Herve Lessard & Sigefroid Labrecque, construction of post office bldg. Ste 
Monique (Lac St Jean) Que: Cyrille Bouchard, construction of post office bldg. St Nazaire de 
Chicoutimi Que: Construction Gautrac Ltee, construction of post office bldg. St Paulin Que: 
Alcide Beland, construction of post office bldg. St Philippe de Neri Que: Hector Dupont, 
construction of post office bldg. Ste Rose de Watford Que: Raymond Bouchard & Cyprien 


Lacroix, construction of post office bldg. 


St Vianney Que: Henri Dube, construction of post office bldg. Tourville Que: Raymond 
Bouchard & Cyprien Lacroix, construction of post office bldg. Tring Jonction Que: Phillipe 
Bolduc & Leo Grenier, construction of post office bldg. 


Cobourg Ont: Stellmar Contracting Co Ltd, installation of rubber fendering, east pier. 
Collin’s Bay Ont: Atlas Asbestos Co, application of asbestos sheeting to roof, penitentiary. 
Gravenhurst Ont: William L Jackson, interior cleaning & maintenance of federal bldg. 
Hamilton Ont: Sky Light Window Cleaning Co, window cleaning, federal bldgs. Islington 
Ont: Raney Brady McCloy Ltd, installation of mail conveyor, post office. Kakabeka Falls Ont: 
J Andersen Construction, construction of post office bldg. Kingston Ont: Univex (Canada) 
Ltd, electrical services & installations, penitentiary. Kitchener Ont: Brandon Tile & Construc- 
tion Ltd, alterations, Citizenship Court, federal bldg. Oakville Ont: Anchor Construction Co, 
Bronte harbour improvements. 


Ottawa Ont: Durie Mosaic & Marble Ltd, application of epoxy to floorings, west block; 
Beaudoin Construction Ltd, alterations to various floors, Confederation Bldg; Cribb Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of irrigation pump house & intake structure, CEFF 
Statham Construction Ltd, construction of hatchery, CEF; Robert Construction Co (Ottawa) 
Ltd, addition & alterations to Communications Bldg; A Lanctot Construction Co, sound- 
proofing, air conditioning & electrical renovations, “A” Bldg, Cartier Square; Sanco Ltd, interior 
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cleaning, Temporary Bldg 8; Alcan Colony Contracting, Sanitary sewer installation, Animal 
Research Institute, Green Belt area; A Bruce Benson Ltd, installation of sterilizer can washer, 
Centre Biock, Parliament Bldgs; R R Construction, alterations to room B-54, K W Neatby 


Bldg, CEF; R R Construction, alterations to Bradley barn, CEF; Coady Construction Ltd, 
alterations to basement, Lorne Bldg. 


Petawawa Ont: Stanley G Brookes Ltd, installation of greenhouse lighting & air condi- 
tioning, Dept of Forestry. Port Lambton Ont: Bert Wesley Construction Ltd, construction 
of post office bldg. Prescott Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, construction of federal bldg. St 
Joachim Ont: J S Thornton, construction of post office bldg. Sault Ste Marie Ont: George 
Stone & Sons Ltd, alterations to Dominion Bldg. Sioux Lookout Ont: Hakala Construction, 
construction of doctor’s residence, Indian hospital, Dept of National Health & Welfare. 
Vineland Ont: Moran Construction Ltd, construction of research laboratory, Dept of Agri- 
culture. Weston Ont: Great Lakes Machinery Installation, installation of mail conveyor & 
lighting alterations, federal bldg. 


Fort Qu’Appelle Sask: G Hahn Contracting Ltd, interior alterations to federal bldg. 
Leask Sask: P Chuhaniuk, construction of post office bldg. North Battleford Sask: Charles 
Meckling, interior painting, federal bldg. Swift Current Sask: Conn-Mac Mechanical Con- 
struction, installation of mechanical equipment for growth bed, research laboratory, Dept. 
of Agriculture. Drumheller Alta: McNamara Construction Western Ltd, construction of 
Young Offender’s Institution. Edmonton Alta: Ernest Painting & Decorating, painting, federal 
bldg. 


North Surrey B C: Allan & Viner Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. 
Vancouver B C: Rainbow Painting Co Ltd, repainting of floors, DVA Bldg. Victoria B C: 
Wakeman & Trimble Contractors Ltd, alterations to dome, Dominion Astrophysical Observa- 
tory; Wakeman & Trimble Contractors Ltd, construction of storage bldg, Dominion Astro- 
physical Observatory. Fort Franklin N W T: Byrnes & Hall Construction Ltd, construction of 
nursing station. Yellowknife N W T: O I Johnson Construction Ltd, alterations to Sir John 
Franklin School. 


In addition, this Department awarded 42 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 


THE ST LAWRENCE SEAWAY AUTHORITY 


St Catharines Ont: Bennett & Wright Contractors Ltd, power line diversion & power 
supply facilities, Administration Bldg, Welland canal. St Catharines, Thorold & Port Colborne 
Ont: Moir Construction Co Ltd, rehabilitation of wood fenders of tie-up walls, locks 1 to 8 
& guard gate, Welland Canal. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Halifax N S: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, construction of sand storage bldg & related 
work. Quebec Que: Jinchereau & Tardif Enr, construction of sand storage bldg & related 
work. Kirkfield Ont: Conrad-Rawlinson Ltd, painting steelwork of lift lock. Red Lake Ont: 
D R McCormick Electric Ltd, provision of commercial power supply to NDB, airport. 
Timmins Ont: Timmins Electric Ltd, installation of additional flood & security lighting, 
airport. on the Trent canal Ont: Welcon Ltd, construction of equipment storage bldg, 
Murray Township. 

Winnipeg Man: A W Homme Ltd, construction of sand storage bldg & related work, 
airport. Edmonton Alta: Ness Construction Ltd, construction of sand storage bldg & related 
work. Fort Nelson B C: Tomkins Contracting Ltd, flightway clearing, etc, airport. Fort St 
John B C: McCormick Electric Ltd, installation of identification lights, runway 20, etc, 
airport. Fort Smith N W T: McCormick Electric Ltd, installation of identification lights, 
Runway 28, etc, airport. 

In addition, this Department awarded 13 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 
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PRICE INDEX 


Consumer Price Index, March 1965 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
for Canada at the beginning of March edged 
up to 137.3, a level 0.1 per cent higher than 
the February index of 137.2 and 2.0 per cent 
higher than the March 1964 index OL 134.0. 


Indexes for four of the seven main com- 
ponents increased during the month, the 
greatest rise, 0.8 per cent, occurring in the 
clothing index. The transportation index was 
0.5 per cent lower; health and personal care, 
and recreation and reading were unchanged. 


The food index rose 0.2 per cent to 133.3 
from 133.1. Price movements were mixed: 
for powdered skim milk, evaporated milk, 
ice cream, fats, eggs, most fresh and canned 
vegetables, apples, grapes, cookies, cake mix, 
peanut butter, pickles, most cuts of beef and 
pork, and turkey, prices increased; for sugar, 
jam, grapefruit, bananas, canned and frozen 
orange juice, and chicken, they decreased. 


The housing index increased 0.1 per cent 
to 140.2 from 140.1. The shelter component 
rose fractionally; prices were higher for re- 
pairs but rentals remained unchanged. The 
household operation component increased 
slightly as prices of furniture and carpets 
rose from last month’s sales levels. Prices for 
some household supplies also advanced 
slightly. 

The clothing index advanced 0.8 per cent 
to 120.4 from 119.5 as widespread price 
increases were reported for men’s, women’s, 
and children’s wear, footwear, laundry and 
shoe repairs. Lower prices occurred for rayon 
dress material, men’s and boys’ undershirts 
and boys’ flannelette sport shirts. 


The transportation index dropped 0.5 per 
cent to 145.6 from 146.3, reflecting a de- 
crease in the automobile operation com- 
ponent. Generally lower prices for new cars 
and some decreases for gasoline and tires 
outweighed price increases for licenses, re- 
pairs, motor oil, and batteries. 


The health and personal care index was 
unchanged at 174.6 despite a slight decrease 
in the personal care supplies component. 


The recreation and reading index was un- 
changed at 153.4. The reading component 
was unchanged and lower prices for tele- 
vision repair in four cities, which outweighed 
increases in five cities, were not sufficient to 
move the recreation component. 


The tobacco and alcohol index rose 0.1 
per cent to 121.9 from 121.8 as higher prices 
for liquor in Quebec increased the alcoholic 
beverages component. An increase in the 
price of cigarette tobacco did not move the 
tobacco component. 
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Group indexes in March were: food 131.3, 
housing 137.5, clothing 118.6, transportation 
143.0, health and personal care 165.4, recrea- 
tion and reading 152.3, tobacco and alcohol 
119.4. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, February 1965 


Consumer price indexes (1949-100) rose 
in nine of the ten regional cities between 
January and February. The Vancouver index 
declined 0.1 per cent. 

Increases ranged from 0.1 per cent in 
Saint John and Montreal to 0.4 per cent in 
St. John’s and Ottawa. 

Food indexes were higher in eight cities 
and lower in two. Housing indexes moved 
up slightly in three cities, down in two and 
were unchanged in five. Clothing indexes 
rose in six cities, fell in one and remained 
constant in three. Transportation indexes held 
steady in eight cities, increased in one and 
decreased in one. Health and personal care 
indexes moved up in seven cities, down in 
two and remained unchanged in one. Recrea- 
tion and reading indexes decreased in all ten 
cities. Indexes for tobacco and alcohol were 
higher in four cities, constant in five and 
lower in one. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between January and February were: 
St. John’s +0.5 to 122.5*; Ottawa -++0.5 to 
137.2; Halifax +0.4 to 133.0; Toronto +0.4 
to 138.6; Winnipeg -+-0.4 to 134.4; Saskatoon- 
Regina -+0.3 to 130.8; Edmonton-Calgary 
£°0.2"'to"129:0; Saint John +-0.1\to 135:63 
Montreal +0.1 to 136.4 and Vancouver 
=02ato 134.3! 


Wholesale Price Index, February 1965 


The general wholesale index (1935- 
39—100) eased down to 246.6 in February. 
This was 0.1 per cent lower than the Janu- 
ary index of 246.8 but higher by 0.2 per 
cent than the February 1964 index of 246.2. 
Four major group indexes declined while 
three moved up. Iron products was the only 
group unchanged at 259.3. 


The vegetable products group index de- 
clined 2.4 per cent to 218.3 in February 
from 223.7 in January. Decreases were re- 
corded in chemical products to 192.4 from 
192.8: non-ferrous metals to 212.3 from 
212.6, and textile products to 247.9 from 
248.0. 


The animal products group index ad- 
vanced 1.9 per cent to 256.2 from 251.5 and 
the non-metallic minerals group from 1.7 
per cent to 192.2 from 188.9. Wood prod- 
ucts rose to 333.1 from 333.0. 


*On base June 1951100. 
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The index of Canadian farm product prices 
at terminal markets (1935-39—100) eased 
0.6 per cent from 226.0 to 224.7 in the 
four-week period ending February 26. The 
field products index declined 2.1 per cent 
from 185.1 to 181.2, and the animal prod- 
ucts index edged up 0.5 per cent from 266.9 
10°268:2) 

The price index of residential building 
materials (1935-39100) rose 0.1 per cent 
in February, to 341.4 from 340.9 in Jan- 
uary. On the 1949 base it rose to 149.7 
from 149.5. 

The price index of non-residential building 


materials (1949—100) rose 0.5 per cent to 
146.2 from 145.5. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, February 1965 
The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59100) remained unchanged in Feb- 
ruary from the January level of 108.9. In 
February, 1964, the index was 107.6. 
As there was no rise in prices during the 
month, the real purchasing power of the 


typical factory worker rose by 20 cents a 
week. 

Essentially the stability of consumer prices 
was traceable to offsetting movements in the 
prices of different items. 

Lower prices were registered for new and 
used cars, gasoline, eggs, citrus fruits, most 
cuts: of beef and long-distance telephone 
service. 

Women’s apparel, automobile and house- 
hold insurance premiums advanced as well 
as automobile repairs and public transporta- 
tion. Higher prices were also recorded for 
poultry, bacon, potatoes, apples, cucumbers 
and bananas. 


British Index of Retail Prices, January 1965 

The British index of retail prices (Jan. 16, 
1962—100) rose to 109.5 at mid-January 
from 109.2 at mid-December 1964. The in- 
dex one year earlier was 104.7. 

The food group index rose to 110.3 from 
109.9. 

The average index for 1964 was 107.0. 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communi- 
cate with the publishers. Publications listed 
may be borrowed by making application to 
the Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the library of 
their institution. Applications for loans should 
give the number (numeral) of the publica- 
tion desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the LaBour GAZETTE. 


List No. 198 


Ability Tests 


1. GUILFORD, JOY PAUL. Psychometric 
Methods. 2d ed. New York, McGraw-Hill, 
1954. Pp. 597. 


2. SUPER, DONALD EDWIN. Apprais- 
ing Vocational Fitness by Means of Psycho- 
logical Tests [by] Donald E. Super [and] 
John O. Crites. Rev. ed. New York, Harper 
[1962]. Pp. 688. 

A guide to the most useful vocational tests. 
“For each testing device, the book covers such 
factors as its applicability, contents, administra- 
tion and scoring norms, standardization and 
initial valuation, reliability, correlation with edu- 
cational achievement, with other tests, and with 
Success on the job, and use in counseling and 
selection.” 
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Agriculture—Economic Aspects 


3. HARSANY, PETER. Adjustments and 
Economic Planning in Canadian Agriculture. 
Montreal, Academic Publishing Co., 1964. 
Pp. 116. 


“Originally presented as a discussion paper, 
Department of Agricultural Economics, Mac- 
Donald College, McGill University.” 

4. NORTH DAKOTA. AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT STATION, FARGO. DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL ECO- 
NOMICS. Community Resource Development 
Guides [by] Fred R. Taylor [and others. 
Fargo] 1964. Pp. 81, 14. 

“Prepared by the Dept. of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, North Dakota Agricultural Experiment 
Station, in cooperation with the Engineering 
Experiment Station, North Dakota State Uni- 
versity of Agriculture and Applied Science, and 
the North Dakota Economic Development Com- 
mission for the Small Business Administration, 
Washington, D.C.” 


Annual Reports 


5. AUSTRALIAN STEVEDORING IN- 
DUSTRY AUTHORITY. Report for Year 
ended 30th June, 1964, with Financial Ac- 
counts. Sydney, 1964. Pp. 96. 

6. BRITISH COLUMBIA. BUREAU OF 
ECONOMICS AND STATISTICS. Summary 
of Business Activity in British Columbia, 
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1964; an Annual Survey of Economic Condi- 
tions, with a Statistical Supplement for the 
Years, 1954-1964. Victoria, 1964. Pp. 52, 
XXVI. 


7. GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF 
LABOUR. Time Rates of Wages and Hours 
of Work, Ist April 1964. London, HMSO, 
1964. Pp. 310. 


Automation 


8. DYMOND, WILLIAM RICHARD. The 
Impact of Technological Change on Man- 
power Development. Talk .. . to the First 
National Conference, Canadian Vocational 
Association, Montreal, May 7th, 1964. [Ot- 
tawa, Canada Dept. of Labour 1964] Pp. oa Y 


9. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
PERSONNEL IN EMPLOYMENT  SE- 
CURITY. ONTARIO CHAPTER. The Voca- 
tional Challenge of Automation; Theme of 
the . . . 19th Annual Meeting and Confer- 
ence-Institute, October 18, 19, 20, 1963. 
Ottawa, Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, 1964. Pp. 64, [10] 

Partial Contents: The Vocational Challenge 
of Automation. Some Aspects of the Gill Com- 
mittee Report [on unemployment insurance]. 
The Leaside Project, an Experiment in the 
Upgrading of Employee Skills. Automation. The 
Impact of Technological Change on Collective 
Bargaining. The Vocational Challenge of Auto- 
mation and its Impact on the NES. Employment 
Policy and Manpower Development in Canada 
[by] the Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, Federal 
Minister of Labour. 


10. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Solution of Personnel Problems before and 
during the Introduction of Electronic Data 
Processing Systems; Report by the West Ger- 
man Joint Team which visited the Nether- 
lands and the United Kingdom from 9th-14th 
December, 1963... . Paris, 1964. Pp. 25. 

At head of title: O.E.C.D. Social Affairs 


Division. Programme for employers and unions. 
National Missions, 1963—Report no. 7 


11. VOICE OF AMERICA (RADIO 
PROGRAM) Automation Series. [Washing- 
ton, 1963] 20 nos. 


Lectures broadcast originally by the Voice of 
America. 


Contents: 1. The New Industrial Revolution, 
by George E. Arnstein. 2. Impact of Automation 
on Communication, by J. Ben Lieberman. 3. The 
Computer by John P. Eckert. 4. Coming De- 
velopments in Computer Technology, by Charles 
R. DeCarlo. 5. Automation and the Growth of 
Systems, by Launor F. Carter. 6. Impact of 


Automation in Government, by Richard M. 
Scammon. 7. Impact of Automation in the 
Office, by Ida R. Hoos. 8. Automation and 


Information Retrieval, by Robert M. Hayes. 
9. Impact of Automation in Transportation, by 
Wilfred Owen. 10. Impact of Automation in 
Processing and Manufacturing Industries, by 
Roger W. Bolz. 11. Impact of Automation in 
Retailing, by Ben B. Seligman. 12. Impact of 
Automation in Agriculture, by Emil Wilhelm 
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Lehmann. 13. Impact of Automation in the 
Classroom, by Anna L. Hyer. 14. Impact of 
Automation in Science and Mathematics, by 
George A. W. Boehm. 15. Automation and 
Decision-making, by Richard Bellman. 16. The 
Challenge of Automation for Education, by 
Luther H. Evans. 17. Psychological Adjustments 
to Automation, by Donald N. Michael. 18. Im- 
pact on Skills on Employment, by Walter 
Buckingham. 19. The Challenge of Automation 
for Labor, by Solomon Barkin. 20. The Impact 
of Information Processing on Society, by Isaac 
L. Auerbach. 


Biographies 


12. CITRINE, WALTER McLENNAN 
CITRINE, baron. Men and Work; an Auto- 
biography. London, Hutchinson, 1964. Pp. 
384. 

The author served as General Secretary of the 
Trades Union Congress from 1925 to 1946 and 
in this book he writes about his trade union 
experiences up until 1939. He tells the reader 
that he keeps shorthand notes of “occurrences, 
interviews, conversations, meetings” and writes 
them down the same evening or shortly after- 
wards from the rough notes he has made. He 
has known many famous men in the trade union 
movement and in politics and relates incidents 
regarding them. 


13. MANDEL, BERNHARD. Samuel 
Gompers, a Biography. With an_introd.: 
Samuel Gompers, Labor Statesman or Labor 
Faker? by Louis Filler. Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, Antioch Press, 1963. Pp. 566. 

A biography of the labour leader who 
served as president of the American Federation 
of Labor from 1882 until his death in 1924 with 


ne erie of the period between 1894 and 


Business 


14. DYMOND, WILLIAM RICHARD. 
The Manpower Consultative Service of the 
Canadian Department of Labour; Talk ... 
to Union Research Conference, Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Kingston, May 12, 1964. [Ottawa, 
Canada Dept. of Labour] 1964. Pp. 20. 


15. STUDY CONFERENCE FOR SEN- 
IOR MANAGEMENT, UNIVERSITY OF 
ADELAIDE, 1963. Major Company Failures, 
Lessons to be learned. Proceedings . . . held 
at... University of Adelaide, 13th August, 
1963. [Adelaide, Australian Institute of Man- 
agement, 1964?] Pp. 51. 

Study Conference sponsored jointly by the 
Australian Institute of Management, Adelaide 


Division, and the Commerce Dept. of the Uni- 
versity of Adelaide. 


16. U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMINIS- 
TRATION. Planning and coordinating Ad- 
ministrative Management Courses for Small 
Business Owners. Edited by George C. Will- 
man, Jr. Washington [GPO] 1961. Pp. 102. 


17. U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMINIS- 
TRATION. Suggested Management. Guides. 
[Prepared] by H. Earl Sangston. Washington, 
GPO, 1962. Pp. 308. 
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This manual, intended for the small business 
owner-manager, provides information on records 
and record-keeping, credit and collections, bank- 
ing and finance, business risks and insurance, 
taxation, personnel, effective selling, advertising, 
sales promotion, and modern store design. It 
also outlines services provided by the U.S. Small 
Business Administration. 


Economic Conditions 


18. BANK OF JAPAN. Outline of Jap- 
anese Economy and Finance. Tokyo, 1964. 
Pp. 69. 

19. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Economic Surveys: Belgium-Luxembourg Eco- 
nomic Union. Paris, 1964. Pp. 47. 


20. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Economic Surveys: Spain. Paris, 1964. Pp. 46. 


21. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Economic Surveys: Yugoslavia. Paris, 1964. 
PDp..42. 

22. UNITED NATIONS. DEPARTMENT 
OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS. 
World Economic Survey, 1963. II. Current 
Economic Developments. New York, United 
Nations, 1964. Pp. 120. 


23. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC 
COMMISSION FOR EUROPE. Economic 
Survey of Europe in 1963. Part 1. The Euro- 
pean Economy in 1963. Geneva, 1964. Pp. 
60; 78, 35, 


24. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC 
COMMISSION FOR LATIN AMERICA. 
The Economic Development of Latin America 
in the Post-war Period. New York, United 
Nations, 1964. Pp. 147. 


Employees—Training 


25. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. Manpower Information Training 
Guide. Geneva, 1960. 1 volume (various 
pagings). 

“The text . . . was prepared originally . . . 
[for] a course conducted by the I.L.O. in 1960 
at the University College of the West Indies for 
labour officers of the Unit Territories of the 
Federation of the West Indies.” 


26. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. West Indies Manpower Information 
Training Course; Discussion Guide. Mona, 
Jamaica, University College of the West 
Indies, 1960. 1 volume (various pagings). 

At head of title: Expanded programme of 
technical assistance. 


Prepared for a course held at the University 
College of the West Indies, August 1960. 


Employment Management 


27. BOSTICCO, MARY. Modern Person- 
nel Management. London, Business Publica- 
tions, 1964. Pp. 244. 
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Considers such aspects of employment man- 
agement as employee selection, training, com- 
pensation, working conditions, employee services, 
and, industrial relations. 


28. FOUNDATION FOR RESEARCH 
ON HUMAN BEHAVIOR. Performance 
Appraisals; Effects on Employees and Their 
Performance. Ann Arbor, Mich., 1963. Pp. 
64, 

Abstract of the discussion at a seminar spon- 


sored by the Foundation in March 1963. Editor: 
A. F. Zander. 


Housing 


29. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS. Labor and Material Requirements for 
Private One-Family House Construction. 
Washington, GPO, 1964 PDA 3) 


30. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS. Labor and Material Requirements for 
Public Housing Construction. Washington, 
GPO, 1964. Pp. 42. 


Industrial Relations 


31. DALHOUSIE LABOUR INSTITUTE 
FOR THE ATLANTIC PROVINCES, 
HALIFAX, 1963. Dalhousie Labour Institute 
for the Atlantic Provinces, May 27-31, 
1963 . . . [Proceedings] Halifax, Dalhousie 
Labour-University Committee, Institute of 
Public Affairs, Dalhousie University, 1963. 
Pp; °82. 

Some of the topics discussed at this Labour 
Institute were the labour force in Canada and 
the Atlantic Provinces, industrial relations, eco- 
nomic development in the Atlantic Provinces, 
and the labour movement in Quebec. One of 
the speakers was W. Dymond, Assistant 
Deputy Minister of the Federal Department of 
Labour, whose topic was, “Our changing labour 
force—Canada and the Atlantic Provinces.” 

32. WOODS, NOEL S. Industrial Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration in New Zealand. Well- 
ington, Government Printer, 1963. Pp. 208. 

The author, Chief Research Officer and Regis- 
trar of Industrial Unions of the New Zealand 
Department of Labour, traces the development 
of conciliation and arbitration in New Zealand 
from the 1890’s down to 1961. He explains 
why New Zealand has developed an industrial 
relations system which is unlike that of most 
other countries. 


Industry 


33. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF 
MINES AND TECHNICAL SURVEYS. 
MINES BRANCH. A Report to the National 
Productivity Council on Research and De- 
velopment in the Canadian Mineral Indus- 
tries, by John Convey and V. A. Haw. 
Ottawa, 1963. Pp. 85. 


34. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF 
MINES AND TECHNICAL SURVEYS. 
MINES BRANCH. A Report to the National 
Productivity Council on Research and De- 
velopment in the Canadian Primary Iron and 
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Steel Industry, by John Convey, D. K. 
Faurschou and J. H. Walsh. Ottawa, 1963. 
Ppe2). 


International Conference of Labour 
Statisticians 


35. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. General Report on Labour Statistics, 
prepared for the Ninth International Con- 
ference of Labour Statisticians, Geneva, 
April-May 1957. First item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1957. Pp. 60. At head of title: 
ReportyL: 

36. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. General Report on Labour Statistics. 
Report prepared for the Tenth International 
Conference on Labour Statisticians, Geneva, 
2-12 October 1962. First item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1962. Pp. 47. At head of title: 
Report 1. 


37. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. International Classification according 
to Status. Report prepared for the Ninth 
International Conference of Labour Statis- 
ticians, Geneva, April-May 1957. Third item 
on the agenda. Geneva, 1957. Pp. 54 At head 
of title: Report 3. 


38. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. Measurement. of Underdevelopment. 
Report prepared for the Ninth International 
Conference of Labour Statisticians, Geneva, 
April-May 1957. Fourth item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1957. Pp. 94. At head of title: 
Report 4. 


39. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. Social Security Statistics: Development 
and Uses. Report prepared for the Ninth 
International Conference of Labour Statis- 
ticians, Geneva, April-May 1957. Fifth item 
on the agenda. Geneva, 1957. Pp. 59. At 
head of title: Report 5. 


40. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. Statistics of Hours of Work. Report 
prepared for the Tenth International Con- 
ference of Labour Statisticians, Geneva, Oc- 
tober 1962. Third item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1962. Pp. 42. At head of title: 
Report 3. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


41. U.S. BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY. Comparison of State Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Laws as of January 1, 1964. 
Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 156. 

42. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STAND- 
ARDS. State Workmen’s Compensation Laws. 
Rev. September 1964. Washington, GPO, 
1964..Pp, <83. 

43. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS. Labor Law and Practice in Thailand. 
Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 56. 
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44. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS. Labor Law and Practice in the Trust 
Territory of New Guinea under Australian 
Administration. Washington, GPO, 1964. 
Epos: 


45. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS. Labor Law and Practice in the Union 
of Burma. Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 59. 


Labouring Classes 


46. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOUR. ACCIDENT PREVENTION 
AND COMPENSATION BRANCH. Report 
on the Fourth World Congress on the Pre- 
vention of Occupational Accidents and Dis- 
eases in London, England, July 13 to 18, 
1964, by J. H. Currie. Ottawa, 1964. Pp. 8, 
2 t 


Contains summaries of the first three con- 
ferences, in the appendices. 


47. COOLEY, OSCAR WILLIAM. Pay- 
ing Men not to work. Caldwell, Idaho, Cax- 
ton Printers, 1964. Pp. 196. - 

The author alleges that U.S. Federal and 
state governments are subsidizing idleness. He 
says, “If, for example, unemployment compen- 
sation, plus the non-monetary rewards and emolu- 
ments of leisure, exceed the net wages for work- 
ing, it is only logic to conclude that workers 
will choose the former rather than the latter.” 
He writes about “depressed areas,’ labour mo- 
bility, public employment offices, etc. 


48. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTI- 
TUTE OF LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS. Labor in a Prosperous Japan, 
by Solomon B. Levine. Urbana, 1964. Pp. 
212-218. 

A brief examination of the Japanese labouring 
classes, the labour market, industrial relations, 
and collective bargaining. 


49. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. The Role of Co-operatives in the Eco- 
nomic and Social Development of Develop- 
ing Countries. [Pt. 1] Seventh item on the 
agenda. Geneva. 1964. Pp. 63. 

At head of title: Report 7(1). International 
Labour Conference. 49th session, Geneva, 1965. 

A. brief consideration of the co-operative 
movement as it exists today and of the factors 
that might impede its development in under- 
developed countries. A questionnaire is included 
for completion by member countries. 


50. NEW YORK (STATE) DEPART- 
MENT OF LABOR. Jobs, 1960-1970; the 
Changing Pattern. Manpower and Techno- 
logical Change in New York State. Albany, 
1960. Pp. 40. 


51. NORGREN, PAUL HERBERT. To- 
ward Fair Employment, by Paul H. Norgren 
and Samuel E. Hill, with the assistance of 
F. Ray Marshall. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1964. Pp. 296. Available in 
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Canada from Copp Clark Publishing Com- 
pany, Toronto. 
A_ study of the effects of U.S. fair labour 


legislation at the local, state and federal level on 
the employment of Negroes. 


52. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS. Health and Insurance Benefits and 
Pension Plans for Salaried Employees, Spring 
1963. Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 13. 


53. The Worker in the New Industrial 
Environment; a Report of a Seminar jointly 
sponsored by the Institute of Labor and In- 
dustrial Relations of the University of Michi- 
gan and Wayne State University, and the 
Foundation for Research on Human Behavior. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Foundation for Research 
on Human Behavior, c1962. Pp. 50. 

Two topics, among others, were discussed at 
this seminar: the source of work satisfaction; 


and, the impact of technology and automation 
on the worker. 


Professional Workers 


54. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF NA- 
TIONAL HEALTH AND WELFARE. 
RESEARCH AND STATISTICS DIVISION. 
Average Earnings of Physicians and Surgeons 
in Canada, 1957-1960. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1964. Pp. 107. 


55. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS. Employment of Scientific and Tech- 
nical Personnel in State Government Agen- 
cies, 1962. Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 77. 

Provides statistical information about scientists, 


engineers, and technicians in the employment of 
state governments in 1962. 


56. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS. Employment in Professional Mathe- 
matical Work in Industry and Government; 
Report on a 1960 Survey prepared for the 
National Science Foundation in Cooperation 
with the Mathematical Association of 
America. Washington, 1962. Pp. 82. 

A survey of mathematical workers, other than 


teachers, based on replies to questionnaires from 
almost 1,500 respondents. 


Wages and Hours 


57. BRITISH COLUMBIA. BUREAU OF 
ECONOMICS AND STATISTICS. Salary 
and Wage Rate Survey, British Columbia, 
July 1964. A Sudy of Salary and Wage Rates 
in Selected Clerical, Professional and Trade 
Occupations in Business, Industrial and Serv- 
ice Establishments in Four Regions: Metro- 
politan Vancouver, Metropolitan Victoria, 
Selected Southern Interior Centres, Selected 
Northern Centres. Victoria, 1964. Pp. 25. 


58. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS. Employment and Earnings Statistics 
for States and Areas, 1939-63. Based on the 
1957 Standard Industrial Classification. 
Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 692. 


Miscellaneous 


59. BUCKLEY, HELEN LAWRENCE 
(AIKENHEAD). The Indians and Metis of 
Northern Saskatchewan; a Report on Eco- 
nomic and Social Development, by Helen 
Buckley, J. E. M. Kew [and] John B. Hawley. 
Saskatoon, Centre for Community Studies, 
L903; De tie 

This is one of several papers prepared for the 
Saskatchewan Department of Natural Resources 
by the Centre for Community Studies. 


60. CHOMBART DE LAUWE, MARIE 
JOSE. La femme dans la société: son image 
dans différents milieux sociaux, par Marie- 
José Chombard de Lauwe [et al.] Paris, Cen- 
tre national de la recherche scientifique, 
1963. Pp. 439. 

Describing the results of an investigation in 
France, this report analyses the psychological, 
economic and social motivations which govern 
the attitudes of men and women toward the 
problem of the place of women in society. 
Employment, family life, and marital relations 
(legal and political aspects) are discussed ex- 
tensively. 


61. CLARK, CHARLES HUTCHINSON. 
Brainstorming, the Dynamic New Way to 
create Successful Ideas. [1st ed.] Garden City, 
N.Y., Doubleday, 1958. Pp. 262. 

“Brainstorming is a method of creative think- 
ing. It is based on the premise that there are 
constantly better ways of doing things; new 
ideas, methods, materials, and ever changing 
combinations of old ones.” The author explains 
how “brainstorming” has helped individuals and 
companies. 


62. PIPES, RICHARD EDGAR, The 
Formation of the Soviet Union; Communism 
and Nationalism, 1917-1923. Rev. ed. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1964. 
Pp. 365. 

A history of the disintegration of the Russian 
Empire during the 1917 Revolution and an ac- 
count of the formation of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. Mr. Pipes is Professor of 
History at Harvard University and his book is 
published as one of the Harvard University 
Russian Research Center Studies. 


63. WHITNEY, BYRL ALBERT. Whit- 
ney’s Parliamentary Procedure; a Simplified 
Manual for Group Decision-making, with 
Annotated Text coordinated with Complete 
Chart of Parliamentary Motions. New York, 
Dell, 1964. Pp, 189. Paperback edition. 
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A—Labour Force 


Notes on the Revision of Labour Force Statistics 


Beginning with the statistics for March 
1965 presented in Tables A-1, A-2 and A-3, 
Labour Force Survey data are weighted up 
to estimates of population that take into 
account 1961 Census counts of population. 
They are not strictly comparable with labour 
force statistics already published for the 
period July 1956 to February 1965, which 
were weighted to population estimates pro- 


jected from the 1956 Census. 

So that comparison can be made with past 
data, summary labour force characteristics 
reweighted to the revised estimates of popu- 
lation are provided for the period July 1956 
to February 1965 in the Supplement attached 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics publica- 
tion, The Labour Force, March 1965 (Cata- 
logue No. 71-001). 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED MARCH 20, 1965 


(estimates in thousands) 


Sourcs: DBS Labour Force Survey 














delle Canada poet Quebec Ontario Prairies pote 
A wlavsul Dry ovotbie livery 4- Mpls $ 9on Seeds. anda eae 6,908 585 1,969 2nHe0 1,176 643 
IMD Gti c creme Cicrsen clo worse eae ae 4,905 426 1,415 1,770 841 453 
Women? Siaeesres ios Ce ore os weer 5 2,003 159 554 765 335 190 
T4=19 YORTSs..4) ape scape enh igh © martes 623 60 203 199 110 51 
Z0-24 Wears g2orehaist an Seer ho deine ee 893 91 303 285 140 74 
D544 VEaTSie i, «eee ene pn: fatale 3, 080 234 886 1,163 512 285 
ASL GA VEATS ths eae oP noes mabe st aha 2,093 179 528 799 372 215 
G5:years and Overs, asters tere 219 21 49 89 42 18 
Employed. esscc’ woos ince l erie: 6,521 512 1,816 2,456 1,127 610 
IMe@ne . ¥s<.. chase fs. ctelerd hie abt mereen rte 4,581 360 1,283 1,709 799 430 
WV OTYLGTL sys capac oko tre cpt eed eens: aide elev ares 1,940 152 533 747 328 180 
Agriculture... ').6..N522 Pet al. = Deki ta. 538 28 105 133 252 20 
Non-agriculturei.o2 oe eer a. tke 5,983 484 eo 2,020 875 590 
Paid workersie..on. «oe oie tre ae rae ae 5, 462 434 1,549 2,147 799 533 
Men. ie darto grt atta ees ee eee oaiile 298 1, 062 1, 457 523 372 
Wortieli. gens toteates teats aautts «eee 1,750 136 487 690 276 161 
Unemployed '\s satiioes isco en oe cknan sats. 387 1s) 153 79 49 33 
WY Ber APA a ee tht Cae fee Ar te at ar cua ia 324 66 132 61 42 23 
Womensis<5 eet hw ee arte 63 a 21 18 * 10 
Persons not in labour force.............--++-- 6,119 679 1, 802 2,035 1,024 579 
IME eI ese ieeres cic gi Bc racsae re nero vse Rane eter 1,549 201 442 479 Pat 154 
Women s.2:.5; 2.2 cae ee eee 4,570 478 1,360 1,556 751 425 





*Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED 
MARCH 20, 1965, CANADA 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 











14-19 20-64 years 65 years 
— Total y nll = Men Women ae 
Papeens > eNtaeied Other Married Other Porous 
Population 14 years of age and over(l)......... 135,027 2, 112 3, 108 979 3, 842 949 1,412 
UR te een eae a 6,908 623 3,575 814 L012 665 219 
NOE ooo swiss Sk se ce... 6,521 557 3,398 723 988 648 207 
ECD GOO rs oe toe shot oacan o. 387 66 177 91 24 17 12 
Die MMOOUL LOGE). Sal ke eins sb saree ccs, 6,119 1, 489 158 165 2,830 284 1,193 
Participation rate) 
1965, March A Matec can tiers ee toNys acces 53.0 29.5 95.8 83.1 26.3 70.1 15.5 
URTV’ gst es aaa San a 52.7 29.4 95.7 83.0 25.7 69.5 15.3 
Unemployment rate) 
1965, March PAD recs cot Ce I SN ee 556 10.6 5.0 slay 2.4 2.6 5.5 
Pere yen tees sb sam sok dp acicc 5.8 10.4 One Tie 2x0 2.9 Det 





(1) Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories. 


) The Labour Force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
@) The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, WEEK ENDED MARCH 20, 1965 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Suvrey 











March February March 
1965 1965 1964 

ec ae | es eee Ss 
Sa MMS EEC) a ed Wh ese tec 8 Siig cis $9 dese arn. hie wGrarervrrne cal Becace. 387 397 456 
Db temporarydayomiup to. 30 days..0)!,....0.0oeee. cpclede ccaceeucccc,. 25 29 30 
Withoutawork and seeking Work :.4- + sccc04icsscseeecaucccvncccccel 362 368 426 
PeGrtne FUNC WON oo. 080s <<<). bike. nce be dM wcacnc desde. 343 349 409 
pO IME DARE UNG WOKE vo scct led ove eee cicie d < fieds vious Peru eniccaancidakbac. 19 19 17 
peemne aunorm. month nee oaihil., 220 Sob. oes lect need Beebe. 79 83 82 
Fees MOUNT Ey NTRITEG ES che oes aediec yA olcitts asid fs baw d Cod aveconeane vale bo dl.. 142 179 165 
Re IR TRAICAREI Eek eG et. al oo. coco vac 92 59 121 
meelking more than 6 Months... 5. <s<sedvees co4es cbc ccc banc benccnca, 49 47 58 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, BY INDUSTRY* 
Note: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


ee eee Sa —_w_—_—" 00 — ee 














Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals“) 
ee ee ee 
Trans- 
Year and nerbion, 5 melt Tintace ad ae erent 
Month oe Manu- storage onstruc- ublic ervices ota 
Mining facturing and Forestry tion utilities Trade (Gneluding ah he (3) 
Communi- GovemeT os 
cation®) ment) ncaa 
1960—Total........ 563 5, 246 1,809 323 1,214 343 | 2,640 5,100 794 | 18,245 
1961—Total........ 542 5,306 1,862 283 1,252 357 | 2,740 5,616 820 | 18,996 
1962—Total........ 559 5,699 1,909 300 1,357 878 | 2,881 6,080 843 | 20,233 
1963—Total........ 572 6, 045 2,008 308 1,419 397 | 3,089 6,601 872 | 21,546 
1964—Total........ 600 6,579 Ph NPA, 344 1,584 421 | 3,358 7,247 910 | 23,416 
1964— 
Vananynee me: 48.3 520.0 TGS eee hath ae toe ol Se eerie Acar a ingenem Ca o\loeeern ae 1,815.9 
February........ 48.6 524.0 166.2 69.1 312.0 og-g | #793.3°) T7764 | 220.6 | 1 82kag 
Marchiere-eeear 48.7 529.3 rE Ae a Deh et eS ne Oey ele cioo o fuic| poe rogncan en ocaco ic ac 838.3 
False nore eO 8 C 47.3 532.0 0 a RR ee ee aliens ao IS SRO Beall: ocimidsenc oleae so Fur 1,869.6 
aie Crataieh eta 49.1 547.4 17555 74.1 381.2 104.6 | 827.2 | 1,817.5 | 226.1 | 1,940.3 
JUNG. ce. aon ee ets 51.2 =U TAO eee ee Se liinis eeerekeral ingiebre to oot Pokyais 5 cbr acini at oo) lnuadaiC ts: ,994.5 
July eee eee 52.4 546.0 Te eh Med 8 Sn om er, pol aoa ce op) joc DDO OO I lo. cigar bind 1,981.2 
ACL US teem ater 50.1 567.2 185.5 104.0 461.9 109.1 | 850.9 | 1,826.1} 2380.5 | 2,016.6 
September....... 50.1 575.6 SRE SORE Ee Meee obra ace ete am eoctallla's enecatereba\lloetetere oransiac: | esrenaterelay 2,002. 
Octoberaneree ae byes) 565.4 IRS eA Pee ee (Ge iattoooa ER ecbEb os citing gece lor od oes ell comctc dé 2,051.8 
November....... Da 565.9 181.3 96.4* 426.8* 108.4*| 887.2*| 1,876.5*| 232.6%} 2,033.6 
December*....... 51.4 551.5 Tl gta al eee i WP A elle, Ot iach Dpictenorn breed bitoni nc tan [boncinad” 1,978.6 
1965— 
Januari seca cee 52.2 564.7 1 Ne Ne nln ac tarcilhatrsoin Sro.clty Oy tao Dicatoral homotamcised| owe n60.4r 1,988.3 
Seasonally Adjusted 
Seca heh RD en NE ee 
1960—Total........ 563 5, 246 1,809 323 1,214 343 | 2,640 5,100 794 | 18,245 
1961—Total........ 542 5,306 1,862 283 te 252 357 | 2,740 5,616 820 | 18,996 
1962—Total........ 559 5, 699 1,909 300 1300 378 | 2,881 6, 080 843 | 20,233 
1963—Total........ 572 6, 045 2,008 308 1,419 397 | 3,089 6,601 872 | 21,546 
1964—Total........ 600 6,579 2,129 344 1,584 421 | 3,358 7,247 910 | 238,416 
1964— 
VanUatyere nettle 48.7 Doze 17: scl Ql cegieaseaebioneticecote | cre covery even l Perarctters emery ct eerotoerttoe vem taomenatenetaN tall ore nemnenete 1,882.1 
Hebruary scene 49.1 534.6 172.8 81.3 386.9 102.0 |) “S1209)) A745 = 22355 1 booee 
Mane heat camer. 49.8 GRY ise) TY Ree aoe ee RCO RAN Ey Camm eel eo tcc calito teste Joi |ick sod guns: 1,904.0 
ADT eee cdcretelarens 49.2 536.8 DVS lh ee. cll Sree rete geen | Soo vauceet fetal cr areta sun raye te gereseP Teena lene ae aekenee 1,914.0 
BV ae ee 49.4 541.9 174.9 86.7 382.3 104.1 | 829.0 | 1,787.9 | 226.1 | 1,925.9 
iitevencoreacecattc 50.0 544.9 WTB AS | ry ecole vee Sas cll etch bec caren | estore Otoit ropes: tl Sle be reUeP me | Motettotere Paice ta) orevele reeves 1,934.5 
Tuli sents cores oe 50.3 549.7 il y(t a eee, Se ee Se Ee carom cel laced fuer ot ommctd allo ged co 1,955.4 
Auoustacnes--see 49.8 558.0 itis 90.4 390.3 106.3 | 850.3 | 1,841.8 | 228.9 | 1,972.3 
September....... 49.8 561.7 183 REN chs wee sosa will n avecesavate o/s ail ienapelmetevelo\sxollye cxcusueetekel| le eehtetonetetel tteteteRebemer , 998.6 
October re eae 51.0 557.7 TSO Oc oe ol See, roe eget w, obec enomencRAtene | iatetatanteyocete rN au cneterctenite 1,999.5 
November....... 51.5 564.0 179.8 SbaLs 422.4* 108.4*| 866.4*| 1,873.9*) 230.9*) 2,014.0 
December*...... 51.8 563.3 fe er fel | age ee (et eee, Corny CARON So Moon AsO alls duro ann.d ; 
1965— 
January}......... 52.8 yaa ieee Seen oe Seeliondqacod fol lone Souao Gace nopalloscaitcnc 2,060.1 


ee eee 
«Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
(2)Includes post office wages and salaries. 


@) Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from emplo 
at December 1964 employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total 
employment of 2,979,245. Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller 
number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics 
of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried employees as 
well as to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


yers having 15 or more employees; 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 


a a rea 


Industrial Composite[!] Manufacturing 





Index Numbers 





Index Numbers 








Year and Month Sacco Niue ___| Average eee Average 
Average Vookly Average Weekly 
Weekly a Weekl Bees 
Employ- Wicas and Employ- Ww y and 
ment ey Salaries ment fees Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
a es es ee ee eee = ble ed fe 
Averages 
U5 OMA PIPPI ora otas Sddecs co oo scatec 119.7 171.0 73.47 lata 172.5 75.84 
NOG OMANe Rmerae erin dea oT 118.7 176.5 75.83 109.5 177.8 78.19 
OGLE AS EY Chiat a. ke 118.1 182.0 Cty 109.9 183.6 80.73 
HOG 2am Se ev Pat SAE. osore doec cade, 121.5 187.6 80.59 1H3ve 189.2 Soe? 
MTOR ison 7 Gang Coe eee ee ane ae ee 124.6 194.2 83.43 116.4 196.1 86.24 
1963— 
BIGOC MA Ob Fas ee Miers ee 6 ons a oo dcic «aw bos 15a 190.0 81.64 115.9 192.6 84.67 
1964— 
RO UA RR oO AM: ols Geis ok bas 123.3 198.1 85.10 117.0 200.9 88.83 
a PDEUHE me ONE Mink eee. de nea. 5s 123.0 199.6 85.74 GCE 202.4 88.98 
LUE 2) 0 a ee eee 123.5 198.5 85.27 118.4 202.0 88.82 
Loni 0s is Gas nes Oe 124.6 201.0 87.33 118.6 203.9 89.66 
NGS tes Ue) SS pe ag a a 129.1 202.0 86.80 121.4 204.8 90.05 
ROP ed hoc at. goes. Les edierdors oo « 133.4 201.6 86.62 124.2 204.1 89.73 
Di Mas © OR ah aoe. Bes Ba Wolo a dns, 134.0 202.0 86.76 122.6 202.7 89.11 
Betet: Men eNee feet cic. ds = ess... 136.4 203.0 87.19 126.4 203.9 89.65 
BE ROMI DOES... ob diaeitok < «le atic Cons oo con 136.2 204.8 88.00 126.3 207.0 91.01 
DP DiGbere ee Bea OO ee ts ids cen wee ach. 134.7 205.9 88.47 123.6 207.3 91.15 
BGT Orie ae ick cae, sor is donk beac ks. 134.7 204.7 87.94 124.4 206.8 90.91 
Prevaiu berber eet. vo... 4 acura. oc ka, 131.2 199.5 85.70 121.9 202.0 88.80 
[4]Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 


ublic utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
undries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 


(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) P 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, la 
tional service). 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 


Average Weekly Wages 


Employment Index Numbers ial sk 








Area 

Dec. Nov. Dec. Dec. Nov. Dec. 
1964 1964 1963 1964 1964 1963 

er eerie ie eee See Ss ea ae SS ee Fo eS 

$ $ $ 
Provinces 
Atlantic Rezi0n. sce fie tcc oe 0 2 ede esis eesti ecg 110.1 114.5 106.4 71.69 (eal) 68.55 
Ne wiounclamc ere ote isa c) oth oracsldhs sins connote setere teers 137.6 150.6 131.6 79.21 79.26 74.68 
J Daa ivoreul Die yesiite ke ls) (nals Ree aneec Ud emanmonocdaaecce oar 147.1 123i 63.12 60.26 59.70 
NOV a SCOUTAM CT eee aero rears aes sche a sinter) seavel eins teres Merete 99.7 101.3 96.6 68.28 72.07 65.98 
INewu runs wiGhks Sree edad. cise oh mr aeeeine < Secueel 109.9 112.7 106.4 72.05 72.15 68.82 
Quebec cf occesbes sptaepettas io ao ctten do Apt MR oh ares oie 130.5 134.8 124.5 83.38 86.28 79.09 
Onkariot .. 74. eer baa. +s a. oes dos seen «cette 135.3 138.0 128.2 88.78 90.70 84.82 
Prairio Repioneiy: on. se ot «ate tcoaitigtes a9 ars aot = pais iar 138.1 141.3 133.0 82.70 84.07 79.57 
Manitoba Semen ©. crclody cles Memeeesietey thos Geoeteatemrtte «stars ae 116.0 118.4 toed 78.56 79.56 76.01 
Eiri ea OleN Nt yA NE OAE be O CORINEE OE cinco on PEN, Ao Sg 130.6 135.7 127.9 82.01 82.65 78.98 
Alberta (includes Northwest Territories)..,......... 168.1 171.4 158.9 86.37 88.33 82.81 
British Columbia (includes Yukon)..............2+-+.04 124.9 128.8 119.5 93.20 96.83 87.70 
Canada... nce ea ee eee BBG ys 134.7 125.1 85.70 87.94 81.64 
Urban areas 

Ste John's. eee occcos ohare oleic ahe Gle.-thc ere te oRistt ibs ter 149.5 159.7 144.8 65.57 67.26 62.01 
SV INEY cs Pitecce ep sidiclayre bales « stare gp eels ample er=te ss Choe 78.9 78.0 80.4 70.40 85.69 79.02 
12 EN Lies ae ena Ce Re Se Ses AMG SA tect ono 135.4 131.9 132.3 73.04 74.77 68.85 
INFONGEON hee cee OE TOT da: cs che haleres a eeemeder ser entieve rete 116.3 125.1 105.5 65.72 67.19 64.09 
SERA aM Pad atslle Oren ire eemieee SAM N as ne UMN Fy aR RG at tear ia an 101 7 104.1 118.0 70.21 72.44 67.19 
Chicoutini—Jonquiere. fic. esjre «a2 aide sain eiays «viet Sine “here 116.7 120.2 113.4 101.54 104.73 99.98 
Cy bO ss dos oP ths wd avi abtnlaprpny: o's arent s Taye granola Rinne range 129.7 133.9 121.8 74.53 75.71 69.27 
SHherbroO lel, Mee ms eae etre taetelste ote: deo ana a areieis axe clear (eins 122.3 123.3 116.8 71.20 75.89 68.01 
SITE R all Choe dnc Agden ab ob COD eee AD Marcane Gambouagas sy 105.8 107.5 98.2 85.66 92.81 87.61 
Three: Rivers ese etc schratho aaa oorntcatoent adverse annie wpe 123.2 125.0 118.9 75.17 80.48 74,24 
DEM ONG VilLlOeee csc ee bae cis we icieaG tester 100.0 102.2 90.2 66.99 71.29 64.90 
Mian treak-- tal et enor ob conten tea oa hes iepererers utes, Werseeiener: 137.6 140.2 129.8 84.16 87.78 80.36 
Obtawas— Elill eee. oo cette oe as omy Seeeticiaals @otonarras 142.8 145.5 Saad 79.97 81.60 76.14 
Heihgston ho ete « sikh eae eee «oan eh cota «a Ppa 134.8 oon, 125.4 86.61 88.18 80.71 
Peter DOroug lier mee ne cre ertccy ia deere tet nae 111.6 110.7 103.6 95.37 96.34 91.54 
AI he ee eta ee Se nad are an sored: ots ateeetd'ss 237.4 241.4 223.6 111.89 98.24 101.40 
Mi Mai dain ro ies Wn ¢ IR ae Soh Son ent din ates he clmraclon oe teas 151.4 154.9 143.8 89.04 91.17 85.27 
d= evinall h ross Ba Depiecy b ky MP Lo ee A fe cn arte eONCarCh 127.6 130.9 119.0 92.35 96.23 89.44 
St Oat MATINGG sh cy tka, aires ree aes feeceeokeks 126.1 130.7 117.5 106.86 101.54 92.17 
INGER gE IMAM AS osc anad: Sonne abopokincocus ae oo hoscn one 98.4 104.1 91.8 89.04 89.04 86.15 
Brantrord ie: 4 Ses eee eee SE eee eee eaten 95.5 96.8 89.0 81.87 83.94 77.55 
Giel ph. Jey eee ec eh ee rete rie ene ater arr ace ols 142.4 144.3 129.0 78.43 82.08 74.52 
GLSTECY: Sty, BAMA SOARS ere eee oy Wheat e ees ahe teeemet rete scene ete 130.7 130.9 126.2 77.33 80.29 71.56 
WEG MOTIONS 0. oy ober ote conc Ree Zick mi ae eras NE Seen cee: ions 154.2 146.9 77.65 81.26 70.73 
SIifololi ini Aaa Aon 6 acm GfeenA ee omacpade jon om aurea 141.6 140.9 123.6 100.85 98.10 97.66 
Mba a isU Li Pt eee ae a iete moines aod an ueskinig 85.9 85.6 86.7 77.95 79.58 74.04 
i Braves (oyste aa Meee tery aes MOOD, ner rE ocd cidade ddactocdes 146.7 152.5 141.2 81.24 83.27 74.75 
STA ef eee es ane JE Gis apnea Cee woe Curae 139.5 142.4 132.6 110.91 114.39 103.84 
WindSOm 2222. beet no aoe cettians» Saernene + siee Grei baste siete 91.5 92.8 81.8 93.41 99.14 97.61 
Sault Ste: MATIC’ acess detyecstccapaiayaben cre ettot heaters cloner 156.9 160.2 151.4 103.35 107.06 107.13 
Port: Willigam—Port Argun. onset er ciels eile aire 115.3 119.7 108.7 84.68 88.84 81.57 
\WBhihibie(s dhrrngageio odie s uasb conus numcODObomadccdun cantante 119.6 121.3 LVS. 1 15.32 76.50 72.61 
1 3Y-):4tGt: ON AMOS GeO a Re come te aa caanmoud 3 uaa oOIIO.° 156.3 158.7 151.5 79.81 80.48 Wileoo 
Gasca tOOlis osk dete ene Sioa ey oe ete oloreae cera: 155.6 160.1 143.1 75.58 77.39 72.78 
DNs baakoy syne) Meyers a in Rt, orn aren. o SSOU EOD occas 220.7 225.1 205.9 79.07 Si 76.11 
OFC a aerate a GA Otocme Rote tee abe 6 da QO Nee Ore OOS 196.6 199.3 181.0 85.75 87.86 82.34 
VANCOUVER ccs cro. ce Se emits Searle Ree oso Seen eM tees revere hr 128.3 130.1 120.9 92.84 94.18 87.33 
VICEOLIA che ek, entre ital Cece ele iasertie Hist ce rerectehopetetoe stele 130.1 131.1 125.5 83.42 85.88 80.48 








+ 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 


Nore: Information for other industries is given in Em ployment and Payrolls 











Average Weekly Wages 














Employment and Salaries 
Industry a eee. 
Dec. Nov. Dec. Dec. Nov. Dec. 
1964 1964 1963 1964 1964 1963 
$ $ $ 
EEG ne ee AR Ae ed) does oe ek ovine kh 115.4 116.5 112.4 | 104.51 | 108.89 | 101.34 
UC GS ge CLES 08 ao A ee er 129.6 131.1 124.1 106.51 108.61 102.54 
LOYD OES eye CACO Cie GES I ge nanan eae ne Ds 59.9 60.7 64.3 88.16 89.13 83.89 
Mh et CRIS Rete ARE 2 PLR fo bps adhe, ak 194.3 196.5 179.6 Le to 114.20 108.74 
VATS Swot Chacala docks: ek ci aa ae ns ar inn i 86.6 83.9 86.2 105.69 114.73 LOZ SLT 
Coal SC CHGS OONTTID G5. Tin oso SURE Stee aoe eee eae ee oR 38.7 38.2 39.6 65.18 87.60 76.06 
SOUL RUUPAL PARES! fF 0 oe ccs cheuss. c.f. e. 280.8 269.3 274.9 128.34 130.33 125.38 
PiguOtak emce oak Me dS AR ids, kG, 135.9 145.9 136.7 93.66 100.11 85.53 
ALETOU EET AR ei 5 | oe ig Ot en en 121.9 124.4 115.9 88.80 90.91 84.67 
VET US a0 AA oe pe aie 0 ee a a 131.3 133.0 12227 95.11 98.02 91.11 
ATES (LE ea es Te Aran ea eg 114.0 NW Urs 110.2 82.74 84.16 78.66 
ood andibeverages:. :- 4. So. he. cll. eke 111.4 120.2 107.8 79.74 78.85 75.75 
Meat products............ a Sho bam Dein eirinnn eae Ae 136s 142.8 130.9 87.59 88.07 83.46 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 94.3 132.0 85.0 66.67 62.45 61.36 
EpaLMbERL  POCUOI E6625, 46 ir eel es acs. cock 91.9 93.2 94,2 85.58 89.58 84.72 
Bread and other bakety productayeh...5...205 01... 112.8 114.5 110.7 76.63 76.24 74.06 
eviscilled and malt liquors. ..t i640 ..6c0s)ccsccc.cc.., 96.5 98.0 93.1 112.95 111.01 107.55 
Tobacco and tobacco products......................... 104.0 103.6 99.5 80.48 84.36 U8 
eter OCMC UR TERE 7 652.558 80 or 23 coe S* secce en 116.7 119.6 112.0 90.94 95,22 82.54 
BREET OT OCUCUR Neen rare eR NT ry er ae 87.7 90.7 88.0 56.65 62.37 53.16 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..................... 88.9 91.6 92.7 54.30 59.93 50.65 
Reiter lOWuiner DTOUNCES <0. oh fed ou ss ss cea hatieen., 85.6 88.9 79.5 61.06 66.95 58.48 
Textile products (except clothing)...................... 91.3 O17 87.6 70.11 74.23 66.38 
otton yearn and broad woven goods................ 78.2 78.3 76.4 67.20 72.60 63.24 
Woollen goods. SIG TES GLO Ohchtec HORROR RAG Pe decir Pie ete ee 65.3 66.1 65.7 62.69 67.28 59.71 
Synthetic textiles and silk........................... 115.4 115.0 103.5 78.29 81.42 74.96 
Clothing MEUM AMEL TNE) 22) 56860 cA fo sks bho oso occ. 98.2 100.7 94.4 51.95 56.62 47.62 
PAs GSI hap i ae 105.1 107.8 99.5 50.97 54.92 46.69 
WVOMIDe S-ClOb MN gH ere ATF Caen ey oy yey ke es ©. 107.3 109.7 100.9 51.04 55.92 46.81 
BETO OCU B NOLS. be 054 Soca het cys acruhvc,.g Yuen 76.1 79.0 73.9 53.48 60.10 48.73 
Wood products. o ERO IS ofc cinoncecheNOnct a Gira ta lea aa eae ie ar an 112.9 115,2 110.6 74,41 80.02 69.68 
Saw Mi PIAMIN GOING. 6 6.0555 nde oSene so scce cca ce 114.1 116.1 113.5 76.92 82.45 72,26 
Sil Th cha cel t-te 127.6 130.2 120.7 71.40 ied 66.27 
SUL) MOG sD 0 be) 8620 Fo Re errr 77.4 80.3 76.2 65.06 69.73 60.57 
Pee ONC ene ets er 133.9 133.7 128.3 106.03 106.10 101.60 
Pee artes apa ramnal ge ee Foes bane dn. 132.9 131.9 129.0 117.09 114.63 112.39 
PyiWermaier PIOOUCLS. 9: 268s fa.c65 dace os bees otk. oc 136.3 138.0 126.4 80.16 86.57 75.15 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............... 126.6 12022 125.7 96.33 98.85 92.97 
rom aN Blea! Prodneys!..:. Yee.) eka Ge) 124.5 ib eys 113.8 97.64 102.89 94.18 
grew tural implements... ay... 88 oes oe 72.4 Cle 68.9 100. 44 107.34 96.59 
Fabricated and structural steel...................... 169.0 174.9 138.9 100.09 104.57 95.81 
USS 8Cyl 130.9 131.5 118.5 86.73 90.62 82.63 
Heating and cooking appliances...................... 107.1 1S. % 100.2 85.78 89.08 80.25 
PEoerene Uae eee eked oe eek eek ee De 112.0 1022 7 91,48 100.27 85.40 
DEM OUUINCT GNGMSULIAL SS G66 wee Ao. cs ik hss ce. Ate 152.6 153.1 epee 95.58 101.20 91.53 
Peary WDM BI SLO. sn, oc Ss ss ole saree Be cov a wee. 144.9 145.0 esi 113.17 115.55 111.55 
pileoe Metal Products? 4.055. .66 .. «ss a've ce cecccce ce, 120.6 12357 113.0 91.11 97.98 87.90 
Whine ANd Wile PrOdUCtS. 65 45 ss dons eclhe die sconce. et. 131.8 132.3 120.3 94,43 101.53 95.53 
PGMs POrvaMGn. Gq WIDIMeNt, s.. weg." 6. ck oe ence ec cece. 133.5 134.0 122.9 105.37 103.79 101.80 
cORGSHTN ay 1 lye ig 2 ge Oy ek a a 256.5 256.6 245.8 105.76 110.40 102.19 
LATS FSC CECA EC Lo Dah ci a? 157.3 156.2 140.8 119,94 108.21 123.04 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.................. 161.4 162.3 147.0 105 .97 102.92 97.32 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................ 62.5 61.9 56.0 93.67 95.44 89.16 
Se MpOULGING Aid TEPAITING) 2h. . 6s vcs oie de vac sede cen 138.3 143.7 134.6 91.22 99.57 83.28 
Nomterrous wietal producta,«. i... . sh. iceecesosedect, 134.5 134.6 126.2 102.68 101.96 98.43 
EIR Erg eg 00 On Ee a ie es i 142.6 145.5 142.3 96.41 97.34 92.08 
Prada and copper DTOGUCES.. Ac... 6... cele dec eecccscs, 117.9 T1674 110.8 93.69 101.14 90.17 
PRA OUIND ANG TERNING 60.4, ves. ss sbi cau oe oe cce deve. 145.7 144.9 135.0 116.92 111.14 112.24 
Electrical apparatus and supplies....................... 164.5 166.7 155.8 92.87 96.32 89,87 
Heavy electrical machinery ,.........-.-ss.06sece-e. 1226 123.0 116.4 103.24 104.58 97.57 
Telecommunication equipment...................... 289.9 293.2 280.9 89.08 92.73 86.52 
Non-metallic mineral products......................... 155.5 164.5 143.9 92.69 98.17 88.25 
Soy sie Ted ee a eae eee ila Pg 89.6 94.6 81.2 82.56 86.56 (1.15 
Deane MiG CLASS IDTOCUGES! Vr Heh... «Gs «och Soe va whe uk, 176.7 183.4 169.8 91,18 92.44 88.98 
Products of petroleum and coal........................ 139.6 141.2 137.5 135.03 133.29 130.60 
Petroleum refining and products..................... 142.5 144.1 140.5 135.89 133.96 131.54 
TETAS oT | hs a he ne 139.8 140.5 134.1 106.72 106.01 102.60 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations........... 128.7 129.4 124.5 95.27 95.20 91.06 
Peete, Qicalia and Aalta.. 6) sdf ksc ccs. onttes bum ncn sure. 157.6 158.4 152.6 121.77 119.11 117.29 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries................. 159.7 168.0 15257 77.42 79.32 74.67 
SeLEAICTIOU SRE Peta Cer N a Os se Bg ee 121.3 137.8 111.6 86.40 98.52 79.42 
Building and general engineering....................... 123.8 141.6 110.7 89.96 106.11 81.64 
ighways, bridges and streets................e0cec0e-. Lie 131.6 Aiey 2 80.20 85.12 75. 87 
Electric and motor transportation..................... 152.4 154.2 145.3 91.37 93.57 87.23 
PAS gE oe, AISNE a a 184.5 189.2 166.9 62.45 62.29 59.24 
BIOteIs ANG TOStAUPANES. <6. 5c cds). ons o's's'v coo neeo sue. 156.5 159.8 144.2 47.23 47.32 45.67 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants...................... 162.0 164.3 140.0 54.07 54.75 51.53 
Industrial composite.................................. 131.2 134.7 125.1 85.70 87.94 81.64 
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TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING, BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
Noru: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


eee SSOOONMNMOOOww>n>m’T““*_ORNN_W§_D_@_OQN—oa—= 





Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings* 
wt Dec. Nov. Dec. [pe iLiNee ie ae 
1964 1964 1963 1964 1964 1963 
$ $ $ 

INGenyatonwoletVel. 8 .oyoosba deco cde apucodoGdoDOgdua0Ndoo a 37.3 38.9 36.1 2.11 1.83 2.10 
IN RoNgAy ISOLATE a once Aonbocinuabd.4 Gud Ano adh EO aspects Bde 38.8 41.6 36.2 1.83 1.78 1.78 
News Bruns wiches seh. sei act ite cicicke = er ovetetevelsisecesVoieiates sik 38.5 41.8 38.0 1.88 Tey 1.85 
GQucbeeeieadase ctr. os totals tescteenan ls pune were nb 38.9 42.3 38.0 1.86 1.83 1.81 
(Oita) nda Oe. ono nOeae onocaeEe ame uccobpacoadGunodau jo 39.3 41.1 38.4 2.17 2.13 7h 
Manitoba decceee «com backe tee uae Omaears ts eee abo 38.9 40.6 37.6 1.88 1.86 1.84 
Spvaligaanolovenyienth, «<a queeaode sooudcs succos Gus UGGos 0 amen I6 38.8 38.8 37.6 2.17 2.11 2.08 
Alberta (includes Northwest Territories)............---- 39.0 40.7 38.6 Pete! eit 2.06 
British Columbia (includes Yukon territory)..........-. 36.6 38.2 35.4 2.58 2.54 2.48 





*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through 
pavroll but not if paid under insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 


TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 














Index Number of 


Average Weekly 
: Hours Average Average cs 
Period Worked | Weekly | Weekly Wages (1949=100) 


Per Week | Earnings Wages 











Current 1949 
Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 

Monthly, Averages 009s. memgt essere sete politi tater 40.7 1072 70.16 168.1 132.8 

MomnpiillyeAwerace lO G0 see ee car creide eee telge st aitetirssrochr: 40.4 1.78 71.96 172.4 134.5 

Monthly Aweraze 1961 sieges c- -ecans eee eile ees ae terenede ee shed 40.6 1.83 74,27 177.9 ila Hf 

Monthly Averacesl0629. «getac.- sss -tere eo aelecritre rita: 40.7 1.88 76.55 183.4 140.1 

MonthilyeAn erase 90d sequen sseere ec tie tet astt« das 40.8 1.95 79.40 190.2 142.8 
Last Pay Period in: 

1968— December eeaito < Meee ne era es eee ss eee 38.0 2.02 76.53 183.3 136.6 

OY = Eh i ccristeso doco oon Gougodatoabas wooboodane Ou 41.2 1.99 81.99 196.4 146.0 

Mebruary deeds cee ects see eric bases ara sala Ate? 1.99 82.03 196.5 146.0 

1,11 Fol 1c ae RNR Ce kc cee MR ch} cheer Gln a,b ies craks cae 40.7 2.01 81.84 196.1 145.2 

Atri he RLM has ae cere Seerasa aoa ete tateietons bs tabanses eect ae Ae 2.01 82.67 198.1 146.7 

1 a geet A RAEe Ubi bck cto teddy weet obtain Be 41.4 2.02 83.55 200.2 147.9 

June, 4b. ; See cc ce ee eee esos MOL eee eet 41.2 202 83.22 199.4 146.4 

SADLY. chine Se A Re ote ee Cee esheets te 40.9 2.01 82.10 196.7 144.5 

AUD USt, 22h Bsc See eee oe seo actos aisteeten anc ace 41.3 2.02 83.31 199.6 147.2 

September er a. cect eae oe ce OG token aaae AY.7 2.03 84.78 203.1 149.8 

October te. We Ak Feseoes fen ee eels a bouts a ace? 41.6 2.03 84.35 202.1 148.7 

November®e =. 4-.neantuc sh. sehen tee bee odo 41.2 2.04 84.04 201.3 147.2 

December te wiende wer coe hoe re eee he etearate ns dare 38.9 2.08 80.85 Os 141.5 








; Nore: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages 
in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures 
see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY, 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 






Average Weekly 
ours 


Average Hourly 


: Average Weekly 
Earnings 


Wages 
































































Industry pe a 
Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec. | Noy. Dec. 
1964 1964 1963 1964 1964 1963 
are | 2 eee 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
ELT ES ak ee ees : 2.37 | 2.34] 2.28 | 94.57 |100.68 91.67 
Me anni ingaemnnnanel./.005.0...... 2 2, 0} 2.42} 2.41] 2.35 1100.32 |102.75 | 96734 
CL et COR peer ect remedies csc ee Bd -5 | 1.92] 1.91 | 1.86 | 80.88 | 82°26 | 77/07 
otc ae(a1 0 CE a ane pee ner aa 2.58 | 2.57] 2.53 |106.30 {109.03 | 103.16 
UEP acc Oo 0 Ge eo tae a 2.32 | 2.24] 2.16] 79.95 | 96.87 86.72 
Cam ee ane ; ; -2} 1.94] 1.95] 1.87 | 60.14 | 85.94 | 73/46 
Ul Stature BAS. ck seca ee cseeccccc. cc, F ; : 2.75 | 2.72 | 2.56 109.13 |114.17 | 105.72 
Piareral: eee Wake NT bode eR ee TT : -2] 2.18] 2.17] 2.10 | 87.43 | 96.20 | 77/95 
PRMIMULTACOMTEN Ee ORs cocdddhdeea:. oy ela ‘ 2.08 | 2.04) 2.02 | 80.85 | 84.04 | 76.53 
av tarne PUDdserere res 08, 2. bc cc : : ? 2.23 | 2.21 2.16 | 88.09 | 92.04] 83.87 
Mun ure ble goodsis ie. Nc ys ods oboe kw, E 1.92 1.86 1.87 | 73.45 | 76.04] 69.31 
POG DOVORRSEN 50a. 4% ee oe céoeeanvncccc, 1.83 | 1.77] 1.78 | 71.62 | 71.63 | 67.02 
MEERUT OUUICEsEIee ti Gahtstats . sc tek 2.06 | 2.03] 2.02 | 82.58 | 83.89 | 77.79 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables 1S 1.38 1.49 | 54.79 | 54.10 48,21 
Gram mall prodactei. [2 5.282,..).. bec ile ec. 1.9 1.97 1.91 | 78.49 | 84.77 | 79.19 
Bread and other bakery products............._. alee ee 1.67 | 71.49 | 71.28 | 68.55 
Prisailted Veuors tants. Pokal tes ie cn vleuvocca.s 2.4 2.35 | 2.28 | 98.25 | 97.41 91.67 
UB TUNICRIORS Ane he SAY ee oe a ne 2.5 2.58 2.50 {103.89 |100. 82 97.01 
SOMGGiIONeN yee NTA bdo scales Whcce.., 1, 4 1,42 1.38 | 56.54 | 57.76 | 47.77 
Tobacco and tobacco products.................... Deal PAAVII 2.08 | 73.74 | 78.45 | 69.25 
euler produlctstdce ik Weslo eee ce enc, Dell 2.11 | 2.02 | 83.68 | 89.50] 73.11 
Meatuer producta des.) Ss Mee et. ok soc s. 1. 4% 1.42 1.35 | 51.06 | 57.92 47,42 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................ 153 1.38 | 1.30} 48.82 | 55.66] 45.02 
Other leather products..................... 1.50} 1.49 1.46 | 55.45 | 62.29 | 52.62 
Textile products (except Clabhing)s es see se 1.59 1.58 1.51 | 62:19 | 67.62 | 59.03 
otton yarn and broad woven goods............ 1.63 | 1.64] 1.53 | 62.45 | 68.94] 58.81 
PVGOM MIB OOds: he Ae or teks can cn, 1.44 1,44 1.38 | 56.61 | 61.74] 53.18 
Synthetic textiles and silk...................... 1.73 | 1.70] 1.64 | 68.81 | 73.55 | 66.31 
Clothing (textile and fur)...................0..... 1.34) 1.33] 1.28 | 46.14] 51.29] 41.59 
cg Wey eta ha Rae 22) ari na W820 Lot 1.28 | 45.91 | 50.60] 41.63 
WORD a ClOHIN GS ie ok es da.sciea'e sc ksderccescccc, 1.43 1.41 1.35 | 44.83 | 50.60 | 40.25 
DE. POOUS an eee Me Sher F cooker ck. Mvp 1.26 1.20 | 48.39 | 54.01 42.74 
BOG OU Ct ese Seis bias garvarnccen 1.83 | 1.83 | 1.75 | 69.93 | 76.77 | 65.19 
Saw aud planing milla... ..serss ices cesscc.e 1.98 1.98 1.87 | 73.99 | 80.64 | 68.47 
BWEUIT RRC ER felon ees oases o Ande ck covan.n 5 ; : 1.63 1.64 1.60 | 64.70 | 72,27 61.05 
MOEHOY WOOK DYOCUCES: ¢ o iociies os ices soos omeccc ce ; 2. ‘ 1.52 Pil 1.41 | 58.66 | 64.80 | 53.23 
MA PPR DEGUCES SOE EEE ooo eigte'erecineieeccne, cc F 2. . 2.45 2.39 2.42 | 99.52 1100.25 95.51 
Gin and paper Wille a... 6. cas esos scivscacce., 3 2.66 | 2.59 | 2.62 |110.80 1108.59 | 106.78 
SACP IDADEF PTOGUCISI 2. ou oe. ooo occ end cccau 1.86 1.89 1.81 | 70.29 | 79.18 | 64.67 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.......... 2.49 | 2.48] 2.41 | 93.63 | 97.96 | 90.52 
Iron and: steel products i066 «i460 er gone ccc, Zeal 2.33 | 2.27 | 90.86 | 98.02 | 87.55 
Agricultural implements.......................... 2.41 2.43 | 2.36 | 88.92 | 98.29 | 87.06 
abricated and structural steel................. 2.23 | 2.26] 2.18 | 90.00 | 96.32 | 85.03 
Bardwareand tools......-.280). 62m. 4.8.2. 1.95 1.97 1.88 | 79.40 | 84.94] 75.68 
eating and cooking appliances................. 1.97 | 1.99 1.92 | 76.57 | 82.50 | 69.28 
ROM GUSTING. NW re net Ty Micichersivicle chersrcehieas 22D 2.28 2.17 | 86.73 | 97.32 79.05 
Machinery, industrial: .....00<.0se.sec0cecc., 2.19 | 2.22] 2.13 | 88.23 | 95.94] 83.89 
Primary Won and StOSls Wishes ove hin vs ane osan., 20 ea 2.68 {107.71 {111.18 | 107.38 
Sheatiitretal products. <.<.. 24 sc voces ac eeeccecn., 2.17 | 2.20] 2.15 | 82.10} 91.58 | 79.39 
ireand wire products; Goss. .c. See Glee cans, 2.23 | 2.26] 2.20 | 88.18 | 97.56 | 89.85 
*Transportation equipment........................ 2.44 | 2.40 | 2.37 | 98.45 | 96.87 | 94.35 
PevCrAre ANC PAPER ix, See eee chs cuGafea..... 2.33 | 2.36} 2.28 | 92.66 | 98.75 | 91.23 
iLO, 48) PAUP CI Ce CC. pean ap Doel opie oa ea a rn 2.66 | 2.60] 2.67 /111.51 | 98.03 112,44 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories............. 200), 2e00)|) Zeal 102.02) 98, 13 91.70 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........... Ze28e\ 2500 2619) Oley | G82) sma 
Shipbuilding and repairing...................... 2,04) 2.08 | 2.94 | 86 33 97.66 | 79.37 
*Non-ferrous metal products....................... 2.40 | 2.31] 2.31 | 97.32 | 95.29] 91.90 
erutnnm prodiets.4..020,004..... Gres dove... 2.05 | 2.04] 2.02] 81 55 | 84.86 | 79.34 
Brass and copper products...................... 2.20 | 2.23 | 2.13 | 88.35 | 96.87 | 83.87 
reiting and retining, 02 -+2).:...6.e02sca..... 2AHoe 2008) | 20, 1112.47 08s06 106.14 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies.................. 2.041 2.04 1.97 79 23 | 84.44 76.54 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment..... 2.301 2.27 | 2.20 | 93,50 | 95.33 86.95 
Telecommunication equipment................. 1.81 1.82 1.78 | 69.14 13. 62 67.66 
*Non-metallic mineral products................... 2.11) 2.10 | 2.04 | 84.74 | 93.29} 79.74 
ER Coco O80 Ra a a a 1.91 1.88) 1.80 | 75.97 | 81.16 | 68.95 
Glass and glass products...............s.0060... 2.10 | 2.13 | 2.07 | 85.63 | 88.82 | 82.64 
Products of petroleum and coal................... 2.92 | 2.87 | 2.84 /124.29 121.86 | 118.67 
Petroleum refining and products................ 2.95 | 2.90 | 2.87 |125.78 |122.74 119.89 
Suemacel eroducts,...4.. bers is....,. Abbe... 4.29 ||) 2526.) 2.20: \99 96 | 92.88 | 89.74 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations... 1.77 | 1.77] 1.72 | 69.67 | 69.84] 66.54 
meids, alkalisand salts! )0..0 0... via ck wane. 2.66 | 2.60] 2.62 |108 87 {106.94 106.31 
iscellaneous manufacturing industries............ 1.69 | 1.66 | 1.64 | 65.53 | 69.19 | 62.95 
ol Do Ta ih ee es ee sn a he 2 eT 2.30 | 2.31] 2.17 | 79.27 | 95.98 71.19 
Building and general engineering.................. 2.52 | 2.52] 2.40 | 82.85 |103.83 | 73.29 
Roe waye. bridges and streets, «ous nc.csese0ces. ae ,. rt eo ne - eee! hea 
Boies ees a ‘m tad Sekesy a ae 1.24 1.21 1.18 44.91 15. 45 43.17 
Piorels and restaurants... c.cseacssaesessceveens 1.20 | 1.20 : : 3. 2. 2s 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................ 1.18} 1.18} 1.10 | 45.73 | 46.85 | 41.22 
*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the fol 
vacancies notified by employers at 
in National Employment Service 


oO 


lowing tables relate to registrations for employment and 
NES offices. These data are derive 
ffices and processed in the Unemployment Insurance 


d from reports prepared 


Section, DBS. See also Technical Note, page 199, February 1965 issue. 


TABLE D 


(SouRcE: National 














Period 


a a 


End of: 

March 1960 
March 1961 
March 1962 
March 1963 


March 1964 


April 1964 
May 1964 
June 1964 
July 1964 
August 1964 
September 1964 
October 1964 
November 1964 
December 1964 
January 1965 
February 19650) 
March 1965“) 


E ANe. ol-sleveiaheateis) se) s:\2/@-0 tens foie. 9) ee lene ofoie 


~ raha et ote) sfiehay s/s) e1.0 5.2 evorensm=..610e, emsneh oo 


Ais ler CAAT OCOD CRO ORO) ORCL OS). 


gar etch elise °6,8\(oleo;erere pine) s temmi se: © geie Tenten te 


NEAR e GYivkee 408) sree felnre cas rene T¥Iios (EO wauae ae 


clic ahs) ode, ei a/ ele deve) sisi sae reir8 Mg" een) Se 


Mclslajaite sie) elu syoteie arms ge) see he 











(1) Preliminary. 


Unfilled Vacancies* 





-1_UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS ON HAND 


Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 





Registrations on Hand 


Total 











Male Female Total Male Female 
10, 402 11,830 Doe 652, 107 182, 883 834, 990 
9,927 11,387 21,314 683, 034 180, 982 864,016 
15,184 15,359 30,543 579, 641 158, 342 737,983 
16,085 16, 459 32,544 584, 889 158, 307 743,196 
23,47) 18, 805 42,275 511,312 149,296 660, 608 
28,985 22 ool 51,322 445,744 141,472 587,216 
30,955 23,676 54,631 319, 268 126,509 445,777 
28,693 21,359 50,052 266, 490 140,069 406, 559 
29,445 19,458 48,903 233, 564 128,799 362,363 
30,171 24,058 54, 229 197,724 109, 554 307,278 
33, 617 23,611 57,228 173,988 104, 907 278,895 
29,159 19,727 48, 886 203, 340 110,611 313,951 
38, 620 92,704 61,324 254, 346 118, 294 372,640 
25. Lal 14,758 39,929 378, 125 130,721 508, 846 
22,509 15,141 37,650 447, 847 152,195 600, 042 
23, 142 16,364 39, 506 453, 555 153, 426 606, 981 
27, 436 19,898 47,334 447 , 673 149, 274 596, 947 





*Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-2—REGISTRA 
PLACEMENTS EFFECT 


MONTH, FEBRU 


(Source: National Employm 


TIONS RECEIVED, VACA 


ED DURING YEAR, 196 








NCIES NOTIFIED AND 
1-1964, AND DURING 


ARY 1964—FEBRUARY 1965 


ent Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 





























Registrations Received Vacancies Notified Placements Effected 

Year and Month ee 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
HOG TY Caro ig ce fence aie ime oe ke sper haw ee etecalan 3,125,195 | 1,106,790 836,534 469,119 748,790 371,072 
OG Qa Vicar, sas, A eeaitlcke cictietates sofa terorake = sPoirierer sis 3,177,423 ell srt 1,010,365 544,795 897, 285 438,471 
TC Oe che, Late cidcdoeact 40800 CoaUD noc 2.912. 511 1,130,539 938,052 507,910 790,381 387,728 
HOGA —— Weer Me seele « Slee bi ctake ills ot efel ahs fescles -Leletetee ter 2,894,099 1,170,889 1,030,199 530,575 845, 696 395,380 
1964 —=-Webruary. ye oes 2: leit cele seit eyes 214, 467 78,941 55,008 32,358 44,376 22,297 
1OG4—Narchee sta ccere ci aeiectas ct: secure caer ster 215,718 74,565 66, 580 34,818 50,178 24,578 
ADP) o..4.08 Meee see oka bp ecend- ules ese 236,915 88,740 95, 252 43,563 75,095 29,285 
Mary o8. 4.80 tg Rep were 46S ee 207, 806 88,218 95,076 44,484 78,405 31,264 
A ieee ae fs ABs Ae one Go cacrn So eit 234,674 109, 636 87,592 47,201 74,485 34,649 
Tully, Pod Ree seltuttn be Sao natty 237, 632 ral 7 97,585 53,022 81,610 42,217 
August 12 .e.eett bhai. boSehiaesiiee se 198, 847 97,928 86,901 56,448 69,893 41,514 
Septem beta. divs: -ceecre se Sena nate sp: 209, 609 107,109 108,719 55,219 90, 230 43,051 
OctObGr © Bebe deciles cee sin 228,509 99,357 88, 832 41,509 72,982 30, 636 
Nowe bere een ackeh se si scasee sep oe 277, 052 104,803 109,323 45,645 82,945 30,749 
Weacemiberie coe cscs ck wiiees cog poeta: 341,413 103,065 77,455 41,458 76, 480 40, 686 
MOGH—JEMUBEy |e te aac lotete whore eterna eheelo t= 272,107" 100,622 65,179 34, 426 53,989 23,938 
February Oi) 08 «0d... Hea eben ds 207,415 79,029 62,727 32,744 49,152 22,308 


@.) Preliminary. 
t revised. 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED, BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, 


DURING FEBRUARY 19651 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 





Industry Group Male 
a 
Agriculture, Fishing, EAD PIN HR oi, a ase cro detsd > acy 590 
LATTA TEMS | ie RR Ss SO rr 1,296 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells........................... 7179 

Nein G0) C7 as Seti ae ae gee aa, ARR aM ak Sad 478 
0 aa te Brees See ah ai ein Oe aS eng 143 
SEBS TUT Ee ee a eee aeRO 56 
Guarrying, Clay and Sand 'Pits........0/0..0000.,ccn cue 35 
“RESTS C EN | Garba eRe en Sapa nae anime Meck AOR ca 67 
ETAT EIEN oe oe ISD ciicay syaiscne 6 4 mide wicids £oicdacauccath 12,873 
preg ae Bevcmiges) AV Ae ora eet teil ak 1,102 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products................00 000s 10 
UPEE EROAUCIO RN, ect ROAR. slic ay ter cdeel ak. 98 

Pape eer EO CUCtS et kM Ld Gade snecee died, 201 
Textile Products (except ello} 101) On Core ee nN Clay Nee 572 
Ssocnine (terme abe Tre sd sdboscresethation, 445 
“09 954010 16 ORS Ge Ae SMR 1,775 
Bete ipa eee cs Bee beeen tebe, 813 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries............ 1. 590 
Bron andsieteet PLOUUCHH Ede ws oa. koe dlanaceceecusaeies, 2, ou 
Transportation Hquipment............000606000000000 0, 2,350 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products................00000000 01, 480 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies........................ 504 
on-Metallic Mineral Products........................... 440 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.......................... 89 
Episerennt cll Lae DT ee Be, a a ria is 550 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries................... 483 
CCTV ra 1 1 ing occas cael a cr a 7,474 
eral Cntenerorss> PEO. ads do crsotcoasehinn, 5,073 
Special ‘Trade Contractors. ?).........006aeeceeccc ccs cca, 2,401 
Transportation, Storage and Communication............. 5,858 
2) oS) A a Aye eI ar Sr a a a 5,459 
CI Ie eR ce 5 es TOPE Me 5 vio wack a eanodecekaceds 312 
SIU 00 15 0 bast gsr a pee pee ananae ile Ae nN 87 
Public Utility Operation............................00..... 146 
NCO Gerais Jaeger ga iar a cr rc 75230 
"CAGES Ss zis as macy ede a SD 3,056 
SA en ee eae ee CNet oie < okc uy Sr cate in «cosa eee. 4,174 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate....................... 611 
“G78 Benonewnsts ahi 38) BA aa on 12,295 
Community or Public Service.........0..000.00000.000.., 714 
MiOverorieniumervieens: A TkPR Ie se .. 5,877 
Berean el Vico te ee ee ee 289 
EAIEG SF SST (0 ra shoe ge en aN 1,030 
Brant orviGaneec nti kce Sete ge kek 4,385 
Pee O Ue eee st hs ee ee en os 49,152 





Female 





Total 





Change from 


February 


| 


| 


fee Mle ieee Iie ieeate eed oe ete 


I++ 


[++ + 444+ 


+/4+++14+ + 


1964 





ee 
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TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS ON HAND, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, AS AT 
FEBRUARY 26, 1965: 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission.) 


Registrations on Hand 
Occupational Group 











Male Female Total 
ee es a a aw oe [oe ee ee it 
Professional & Managerial Workers......+.-ssscesceerererresecererssererers® 9,095 2,140 11,235 
Clerical Workersiessfe..- os aseBh sess 00 ois ssc einipgie oc ne 0.6 ols escitsiepieesinntitinte: 20, 563 46, 871 67,434 
RBalos WorkerBex gests osieen te cBiiieecn s0ic9> ne olblep eins rate eit alntelsings seccjieincieiins 8,964 20,002 28,966 
Personal & Domestic Service Workers... ..++-ssseesecescescerercescesseeess 43,149 32,663 75,812 
SEATON « ode kh padi nce sciee weds one sicies no 8 ameiliyecieir wo'tie.s alain aie alanine simeaceaMa: 4,580 111 4,691 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.)aces bens s sag sean oak 000s = sues ems te ay 9, 402 1,037 10, 439 
Skilled and Semi-Skilled Workers....-...+-++seeeeereceeececes bet SSA 195, 744 18,117 213, 861 
Food and kindred products (incl. tobacco).....+++sseeeeee eee eeeeeeeeeees 1,699 576 2,275 
Textiles, clothing, Cte... ...-..s.cecccscrcccnererecsccccccccesasesvecsens 2,220 10, 456 12.676 
Lumber and lumber products. ..-.-.eeeeerececececececceceseceeessereess 24,494 153 24,647 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing). ./....+seesesereeeeeceseeeeereesceeeseesesee® 1,490 559 2,049 
Leather and leather products.......-sesescccecesscercccccssssecseveccces 997 940 1,937 
Stone, clay & glass products.......sceeeeceerecerererecersseresecereseees 664 33 697 
Metalworking), sic. s+ .00c0035i000 0005 op oeibinlaaaie vinsia.c 9 2/ciiae eR mAA ent 11,568 970 12,538 
Hlectrical.. coqh cc oc soc deeGbaelswls sees eh aneBD matensies + sles <i emma a 217 1,083 3,210 
Transportation EQUIPMENt.....-.-eseceeeeererecree reser eceeereeseeesess 687 56 743 
Mining’. . blige a teinlnle sn ois ee sites s violet os so temin inn «aale'e Fig.c.9.tns seas maar nie 1, 834 sihicarsavere wicks sere 1,834 
Comstruction..... 20: ese e ccc e cece eee cccceceeeeseesorees 62,557 10 62.567 
Transportation (except SeaMeN). . 0... eeeeeeeeeeereeees 39, 352 116 39, 468 
Communications & public utility 868 2 870 
Trade and Service. ..........sececeeees an SeerGRorbeb ODODE 5,900 1,942 7,842 
Other skilled and semi-skilled. ........sececececcceresscecererescreeeres 26,097 974 27,071 
WOLGIiGN ss Ae bs ss sa viel ue SMBs oe 0 eee » mo cele nies w aga* 48 tesa nia onal 5,015 284 5,299 
AMpprentiCea.wc- sss cnoeedensete<adssccebnnesommas ans t gugne ee siees Ssgulnne: 8,125 13 8,138 
Unskilled Workers........0sccccccccccecccecccccescscsssssececscessecseesess 162,058 32,485 194, 543 
Food and tobacco... ...--sscccccccccccencceccccceeccescscsorcsensseees 7,356 10,703 18,059 
Lumber & lumber products.........ceeeececececccecscercsccererereseres 18,034 590 18,534 
Metalworking. ......:ssecccecccccccccscecccsesscsesessscrcreressss nace’ 4,664 709 5,373 
Constructions cesicc- 00s ccvtdlss «cise oe eslias veils swe sieees sees sen ents 87.481 6 87.487 
Other unskilled workers. .....csceccccccccccescccsceecsesccssesecescsees 44,523 20,567 65, 090 
GRAND TOTAL, ccseeccn dec ncusin es coe a cheiaes sted 04a ames asminmnebingama ss 453,555 153, 426 606, 981 


()Preliminary. 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS ON HAND, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT FEBRUARY 26, 1965 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


I a 





Registrations 
on Hand 

Office a) Previous 

Year 

Feb. 26, | Feb. 28, 

1965 1964 
ee Cece 

Newfoundland..................... 27,559 31,055 
Womer Brooke. sn6 ass icaccce cnc. 5, 402 6,163 
PORTE GUUS cv ec Sas sls c oece wc ee 3,062 3,068 
Raa Oatn GW re tte are che ke wee. Bhs a deans 19,095 21, 824 
Prince Edward Island 5,429 5,709 
COHATLOLCETOWN seicae cars cis vieecece « 3, 704 Brot 
SCART GTA \e lhe bata deg eee Se eee 1,725 2,096 
PCA PCOUAN hoa fot. sae scsncwssces 29,728 33,695 
PATI EIGGMMT meat ose. tec. 1,124 1,267 

PAIGE WAU  hecic st vinwasecasdacesas 1,788 1,99 
tae oe ede ieee. concn 6,368 7,011 
IREIMNESSNe neice kc ccc coo cece ccc ccs 1,150 1,339 
SGM Vall Gwe terete ce cil cine etntee 3,301 3,435 
IDUVETDOOIT meri hie cence eneeccacc 672 762 
BRE ASC OW coals bis wianinde we nena s 3, 387 4,330 
OURS eo 6 es ne isancew eames 800 1,038 
VUNG es nce esc weilancas os 0b mc 4,484 5,009 
VIG DEIMOD eos dieieic acc cwicwo sees 1,692 1, 805 
LRTI O RS: Bek Seca oe 1,651 2,127 
BYceCMNOUG la eyetearererete atolocors|weveien ee cvcters roll 3,577 
New Brunswick.................... 32,453 34,146 
PS AGHUTSL Ree Nees clk ove © miele ¢ <0 ais.o.ee are 6,566 6,608 
ADS GOT Pee iastce oclercichainais queers 3,079 3,055 
HGMUnASstOnMer renee en oe eee Lk. 2,540 2.499 
IETOGErICGOM: each. care cccccic ccs oes 1,759 1,928 
IMiLiy Comme teeta nolo vie m craves oes 350 399 
Non Chom 2) ree ee Aeneas te coors 8,311 8,889 
Piewrastlavetae oat ialek cies aac 3,355 3, 259 
etter AGP an cde ace ae a eee 3,158 o,080 
PAmotOphehec ress net he tere oe eee. 1,285 1,849 
SUSSOR tetas tee erce ese bite icici 565 615 
NVOOUStOC Karem Owe , Meine a, 1,485 10 
MNO san Oe the hoes ss aabate vledias 194,386 | 213,795 
NIT SE shetac nce ee eee ee 2,09 2,702 
PAB OCSDOS MP aerate oir ieee she heroic a: 868 1,032 
Romie Croment: tees f 2. ecisccke cl: 1,470 1325 
IBeanhamoisenthwmoecietes cok oleae 1,229 1,529 
Bre lksing Wanye aoescete eons lec ctvick i P08) ioe 
IC NGA PY Meccan «< ads « dhe wets ¢ 2,493 3,082 
Ghrand lense pict tes sieeve e ce Neye.cre 2,608 2.853 
IM GOUbINE, Be soe eve cysteine, cokes cave 2,553 2,788 
MWwaneVilleve ty tor. cohorts cll. 571 527 
IDYONSIEAT Bs bei cae eas sone eae 1,238 1,767 
WOrinmnondivalle ees so ce cce oo 2,786 2,560 
arniiamn. Qaim. ences Sas. 2 645 635 
IOVES bivall OmartMlaryeemistta diese Gneine occ 1,129 1,719 
ASD Ometect eerie hee het oes hen ick 1, 886 2,612 
CO 8 Se ee ee 2,278 2,482 
Dee reenter tata. ees ates: 2a 5, 156 5,190 
OIE ELOMmmer ts ce sttemis roll ceo ans 4,504 4,893 
OVS) SLO 9 py Ae a a ee 2,807 2,894 
MEchutertecame isa chhictee hk. 940 1,019 
MESO DUG PATLAG, n'a fis vss diva vec les od: 1,550 1,460 
LON CEES: oy eats a a 2,883 2,995 
Baar meres WA asei on, Siete, oly ake 812 1,014 
OR EERO 2 ee ee 4,746 5,564 
Wiouise valley a gee ae oe oe can ls, 1, 402 1,455 
DOR arrewigieigie al cistertie ixiecro'e tsareeim sce 966 815 
LST re eens Soa i as 1,067 1,096 
Ey Mee Oa Ag cor a oe 3,002 3, 289 
Mtoe Lauriers.; sees Piles c. 1,243 1,361 
DME ODA TURIN Wie Cap trac perce ss ad « 2,023 2,530 
SOTA GTOSUAMMN pepe er sects) ete sy cia e sch cis 57,266 65, 145 
BAP We RICOMIONGS vim evs sie 6c ld oe 2,258 2,592 
Brrriired ics pee Tees. en ok 1,383 1,446 
BPGAICGT. Aue tier. ce See AS Ae 15, 848 16, 836 
POISE A. hae Ae Mae eheis- Se 4,177 4,883 
Buviere dui Loup, 23 sis. 022s vise bs 5, 458 6,040 
Par OT When testi 1 Bis a MadieGs be 1,611 1,716 
I Me eT hekte Ge. 68 civic, n oo. 0k% Poll 2,696 
Ste. Agathe des Monts............. 1,397 1,488 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue.............. 1,512 1,407 
Eten erase, oh. 2 Shi d el ccateen. 2,483 2,938 
Sie yarinthe,.. Wie «ceed ks bel 2,384 2,302 
Peiean, Weta... Jc ieticicice nc died. 2,610 2,240 
PEON OING ose a3 te pecietis 64 oO EE os 2,097 2,198 
At aire ats iad econ dias «89 2,297 2,297 
BEVEL cory Baca oe ec cc couse os 4,706 5, 106 
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Registrations 
on Hand 
Office (1) Previous 
Year 
Feb. 26, | Feb. 28, 
1965 1964 
Quebec—Concluded 

ISHerbrookos meas veacancsaeecec. 6,331 5,780 
OLel ial. Mtns Soc take oie cs 2,199 2,289 
pPhetiond Manessaen. noe. een 2,089 2,511 
PETOIS= RA VABEGB . sa.cchsscatan an cs eeen 5,609 6,265 
Val @Or S00 SR acsicotee 1,333 2,193 
Walleyiielt ss ca tuwic: ic ck ess. 2,825 2;432 
Wietorin valle ote. cs casks 2,505 2,614 
Ville S#..Georgese? aac. decusc ok ee, 3,604 3,870 
Ontario POCO Terror oe 170,092 | 189,260 
PATUDIION RSs .f goa. eee ee cuts tee 440) 510 
ANTIO Fs scersetsh a cotola re beets erat keneee ee ee 1,575 1,604 
Bellovilletss of see a4. eae eee. 1,996 2,280 
racebridwe Hacks Feus oaviadacectes. 1,398 1,502 
STAM PLOONe wun. bok cide. Pe, 1,609 1,540 
Brantionr die yates eee ee sere ee 2,128 2,439 
Brockyillotuas caqeerecee oc ee. 755 765 
Warleton Placesscawiasacement on neue 494 385 
Chia thami hae tee, 3. eae 2,072 2,385 
Coboune sc .:..024cte Cone ee 908 925 
Collinge wood ea-sse see ene 1,031 981 
Cornwall lea echo en ak 2,936 3,009 
Mob Walketste secs ose cece ae 450 463 
Mort Birnieweessc.cue netic. ener 700 845 
iRort, Pranceswe.. econ enn. 825 903 
Bort Williams ...ceneer as. een 2,528 2,935 
Gali. 5 Ieee sc cee eee: 1,151 955 
Gangnocuerstecsss-oteecaee eae. 361 443 
Goderich! #3 hsach Sebel. 592 745 
Guelph? tes och. eee EPA 1,337 
Vari ton itd acetate coe eek ic 11,445 13,001 
raw KesOUr yn eee Coe eee ee 1,084 1,191 
Kapuskasing yee ate sen 468 581 
MOT Seis, chets tare Sakesate wiateve ros ieehas acon 1,269 1212 
KIGGSTOM Haske coset ne Meteo 2,188 2,300 
Kirkland Wiake.2ccaccscdn eee ene 805 900 
KOU GHENER Speech ence none 2,296 2,525 
TseAIMIn gLOM ssn. Aas ree 786 1,120 
Pg Von ceiscng een oan seen 731 848 
bistowel cscs cae ee oe 384 463 
IOnGonet oes cite orctectercss ov tiehen bso 5,035 5, 463 
long Branchinocemepeopeenecte ree 3,529 3,902 
Midian divosivce Sask sa a eee 1,495 1,424 
Napanee naan tie on cereiner ers 740 850 
New: Liskeardleic ccccscnanoeec.. 417 553 
ING IMAC tetera ects crema nee ee 1,478 1,642 
Niagara: Halligy.. csseencoesswnle cee 2,544 3,137 
OVUM Bay Wiaces terdeeetan se oon wants 1,780 2,197 
Osivillesiee renin vs alae nee ees 720 877 
Orilligee se asres eeian ae peers Seam 1,201 1,181 
Oshawa vecstera cas: toot eee 4,992 5, 037 
OU Ga Witte. eel tric nas ee ee eee: 7,280 8,051 
Owen Sound se acsaek eee ct cane 1, 824 1,965 
Parry Soundesscocnk oem ecm nanan: 558 733 
IPembrokessseeervs wasters soe seein 1, 803 2,092 
IP ert nee eerie ceen cite eys cee rere 691 761 
Peterborough wes adteee nee ae eee 2,942 3,248 
H EAVeudey) Meee ac ee TOS OEE Oe oan 648 615 
Orel A TtnuUnicc uae aan cect cc. 3,115 4,083 
Port olborney.ce andee ceca oLe 729 970 
Pres cotbuxensiaseric tee sitesinde. 971 933 
VCH EVE We gis e-ot ac terade scone or naiere 529 584 
St. Catharines. .ce cee ssiiasteee 3,526 4,055 
Shinad Bato yoakk<( pea M ROA A Hi Fatma LM Pali, 1,109 
DATNIN. pyceee Bes ceNormecninecc seen 2,489 3,041 
Sanit Stes Marie ce dante acke cect. 3,002 3,021 
Sim COG: Ae bee ieee ee ee 1,283 1,780 
Smiths walls) ev soncee meee cee 543 622 
SS CLAVEL ONG aaraca te tina neceeenraerchie cane 817 742 
Sturgeon Ballsvs.caseccssene un occas 784 1,089 
Sieloylinidn~nasdoocAnbatoncocuosonr 3,670 4,988 
Dull son burps. acetate ciaieieie eteeierere. ale 473 645 
ALTIMA Ri ak ho tree ne eis wie hoes 1,867 1,931 
FU ORONLG Riemer nn Soerieece nee re oe 44,342 48,028 
di gc\oudey: ea ee CEMA Ome ase are 911 1,025 
IWalikertontise cetera a code ehdeene 879 1,019 
Wallaceburg asca-necemeocctecera ncn 662 704 
Welland © foe ote cece oe 2,094 2,247 
Wie LOIS. . 4. tenets cre eh wot te 3,698 3,000 
Winrcl Sora (Starner: cated nea 5,510 6, 865 
VWOOUSEOCIG Acitaieere thane ernie. 787 845 
387 


TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS ON HAND, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT FEBRUARY 26, 1565 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


SS SS SSS eee 














Registrations Registrations 
on Hand on Hand 
Office a) Previous Office a) Previous 
Year Year 
Feb. 26, | Feb. 28, Feb. 26, | Feb. 28, 
1965 1964 1965 1964 
ee es een ee. SE a eas aes TL eee erie 

Whamitopar icc geese leit 26,865 29,699 || British Columbia..............-.--- 65,857 65,772 

A TANCLOTL. Gapterateisieve aro eratovs ovata alel et custevels 2,560 2,789 (Gimli eNels. 6 gugannoaodouus compu e 2,163 2,185 

Dauphin Meese ci deere ns tot rerorale 1,537 1,939 Gourtenaysrtoeie «ls stele etetele tictsis leita > 1,359 1,190 

Clin B Loti Metta ess oveteevstelerats ieeihenriare 217 222 Cranbrook. wee oc sta sees cerciats Cintas Vea pal 1,224 

Portage la Prairie.......-.++++++-+- 1,390 1,421 Dawson Creek 1,363 1,407 

TI RUAYS EASTSTAR, cic) Ge ARE Gt E00 nu ei cao 496 546 DUN CANA. Minette se sie Ges nleieje aie eke era reie'es 858 717 

Winnipeg. ......0.sccesreceercseces 20,665 DOA Url} sim lOopseerace crea tersieteiere’s et) 1 recie 2,208 1,561 

Welownsac cctiecie + cet nisietacccteia stereos 2,152 1,703 

Saskatchewall........--cceeeeeeeees 21,764 22,063 Mission Gitypaee o. deeteeieer vivels'se\eie 1,304 1,352 

DE enihee ac aus be GOH OCOOC OC ADOC DEO ot 515 490 NAM ALTO Ned occ cis =,celehotnisia: cletaretel'e/eiei 1,125 1,104 

Lloydminster.........e+eeeeeeeeees 524 479 IWelson ttt ne oak dees Sees siecaconere ve 901 1,025 

NG eMichy poebneooncopoecpoobc opEDe 1,653 1,561 New Westminster ).5 5 ess. oie. s6 6 - 8,926 9,176 

Wioarth Battletord. once cesses econ 1,473 1,474 Pen tictoners siec. ot eeieicletsiet tele icici. 2,558 2325 

Prince Albert 2,710 2,961 ort Albers. wc ce 4s etiiee oes sees 793 762 

Reging Jie. opens cecheevss ees 5,504 5,354 Prince George. a. k. oestrone oem 1,757 1,487 

VARER TOO ct ca eo doh OooeDoOOUGUDENS 5,109 5,125 Prince Rupert’. ...:...++--ss-.+0ses 1,715 1,772 

Swift Current 1,152 1,039 @uesnele rk «eo reeee ms tomes 839 769 

Wey DUT ty iii eons galersieisis sme jean 501 472 SE Teaal: . de Peat sols Mesciebetee esis a.ee.s'ee 998 1,102 

BY OrlctOn meta arierorcioaiehss eieie,sieekerei=ic 2,623 3,108 VaANCOUV EI n tals cet eis os eeceisecele 26,991 27, 882 

Vernon tr totems ceohiciieacwiss<bie. 2,048 1,963 

ALB ert h esccieacireee ssteicleeneslot 32,848 37,018 WiGtoOrig:. \ioae. vocteeh etic ose 4,154 4,463 

i2 Pyennelde). cus ae WoL Goo DeUUnooUaEdS 545 400 IWihttehorse: eae ties tie tareerieset= 524 603 
Calvary eemaeerice eek ce aaron er 10, 400 11, 282 

Dra allene Meg mrage oopodco. coos 596 TAA CANA DA eyatia sale octela chiles eres acevo) 606,981 | 662,503 
JOVhewtarhiorlkAeoa coubdebenndocscceoc 14,112 17,218 
PSs bc Mee ae inal sis, suaneiete oe ayers nue 284 472 

Grand et ersirie sy.) teeime se ste esis tersle = 820 1,012 Males, ¥. Mert ate cries oyeisleetorte creates 453,555 | 508,125 
Mee tliborcl ene errercie teres toielsiaiaterr etesel-1are 3,023 3,069 
NMedicinemelatgnadeanmioee: cei eee cir 1,476 1,521 

ibveve I BYsreydy Ah Ao dinG Go a atnoc Co Ome 1,592 1,600 Bemales eerohisiccaieetesintes ciorervine are 153, 426 154,378 


()Preliminary. 
(2)Includes 1320 registrations reported by the Tles-de-la-Madeleine, Que. local office. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local offices. 
The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, DBS from information supplied 
by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the data see Technical Note, 
page 208, February issue. 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 

















End of: Total Employed Claimants 
: 3 See ee! A os Se SS we a an 
Dae SOUR: cress cei sro eka ec) eee cle ee ee 4,567,000 4,088, 800 478, 200 
OUTS PAIS 872) gap ae 8 a ea ea ee GLA Ge Omen OR A 4,369, 000 4,094,500 274, 500 
AUER REC \ 2) ,85 3 Ns cei Seine fee Ra acd ORE A” oy a 4,298, 000 4,083,500 214,500 
AS SCR 34a ee ee Re ee Ce 8S aes eee 8 OR aa 4,304,000 4,130, 400 173, 600 
AUPE sect, See EG ph ee eee MR A Mr A A BE 4,330, 000 4,148, 000 182,000 
TVA? he, 2 it RDN oe eee ie SA aie NS 4,271,000 4,065, 700 205, 300 
DR EE 3 AM sh tee han ts dred eee oa do dhaom. oes hed. 4,241,000 4,039,100 201,900 
May. DOO SATIRE Go Ob GORA Cok MENTOR ORSR RE Tene ches anger Paar eo A AMR Bee oT 4,173,000 3,922,900 250, 100 
Se ee Me ate ees we dlea cn MM ncoeaee eee es ke We 4,280,000 3,782,300 497,700 
Bee eae ee arto isla sah eases or wreiquibiaabr ao emiorteutiecas.. 4,348,000 3,750,700 597,300 
ig ar eT GL ES LSE p25 ae ace ae a a ee PN 4,339, 000 3,731,900 607, 100 
WLAN ETE Saincen alts, ME an AS RR Fy RAMS ONY ll Dil ta el Mg eS 4,334,000 3,735, 400 598, 600 
LSE GLC SOV Sie rath, dni tee Ae ce Oe 4,326,000 3,793, 700 532,300 


ES ee eee eee eee eee eee 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


(Continued from page 336) 


Company and Location Union 
PmeeOi, MON real OUuey § csc oes cnsocsavoodhsaveercchsoesdeanes Shell Empl. Council (Ind.) 
Silverwood Dairies, Toronto, Ont. ........0...00cc00000. Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Spruce Falls Power & Paper & Kimberly-Clark of 
Canada, Kaptiskasing, Ont. ....cbcssosvesens: Pes Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
: Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & IBEW (AFL- 
LE CIOVCLE) 
Steinberg’s Ltd., Island of Montreal, Que. ............ Steinberg’s Empl. Protective Assn. (Ind.) 
Steinberg’s Ltd., Island of Montreal, Que. ............ aa Warehouse & Transport Empl. Assn. 
(Ind. 
Thompson Products, St. Catharines, Ont. ............ Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
MOLONCOE Stat TOTOMLO; “Onte o.oo oieosceeccccccteessosseese Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Union Carbide (Metals & Carbon Div.), Welland, 
CGPS SA oy Sy 0 he orale ae estate tlie eee Ghee ani aa VE (Ind.) 
Bey eS BY rg IML AT weed vccctsncnsiesieodeetstescnaearazdeauvvasseca Public Empl. (CLC) 
Winnipeg General Hospital, Winnipeg, Man. ........ Public Empl. (CLC) 


Conciliation Officer 


Atomic E f Canada, Chalk River & Deep 
aver Dae te bi ek ARE OR eee Ere Atomic Energy Allied Council (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Automotive Transport Labour Relations Assn., 
BC Teamsters (Ind.) 


Brewers Warehousing, province-wide, ae ana Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Hotels Assn., New Westminster, Burnaby 

Pel. Waliesttinc: Mi ie A te he Wie Te ie Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bo. iotels Assn. Vancouver, B.C.) 20h. 22e..<..... Hotel ook (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage dis- 

pensers 
weonadair,/ st; anrent, ) Otte. "2 kanal... Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Canners, Vancouver & Penticton, B.C. Be Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
i t of Canada, Brantford, 

eg ay coma Auto Whis, (AFLCIO/CLO) 
Dow Brewery, Montreal & Quebec, Que. ................ Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CL 
Eldorado Mining & Refining, Eldorado, Sask. ........ Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Firestone Tire & Rubber, Hamilton, Ont. ................ Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fraser Valley Milk Producers’ Assn. & other 

dairies, Vancouver & New Westminster, B.C. ..... Teamsters (Ind.) 
Fry-Cadbury Ltd., Montreal, Que. ...........:.0:ce0 Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, Bowmanville, Ont. ........ Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, New Toronto, Ont. gee Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hospitals (7) Three Rivers, Cap de la Madeleine, 

Grand’Mere, Shawinigan & La Tuque, Que. ........ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Hotel Chateau Laurier (CNR), Ottawa, Ont. ........ Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotel Vancouver, Vancouver, B.C. ....(.i08..sssicee.-.000s Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES 
BY NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, 
JANUARY 29, 1965 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 


Sourcn: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 


ee 0—0—0—0$—$—0— ooo 

















Number of weeks on claim Total 
Total (based on 20 per cent sample) claimants 
Province and Sex ° ———— ae 
claimants 1 5-13 14-26 27 or Dec. 31, | Jan. 31, 
more(!) 1964 1964 

PCY AORVAT DNS, GE, RON Oba Caan cetoott 5. 547,842 | 242,455 | 239,111 45,586 20,700 | 478,244 | 598,561 
1, el (ete Ge CO ee eae ac canoe eo Os 419, 881 191,298 191,364 26,007 LL 2h2 360, 162 468,375 
Hileiraea © sen eptet tera eice! Ske ois foie fad ererate foot srare pavers 127,961 51,147 47,747 19,579 9,488 | 118,082 | 130,186 
Newiound lance seismic: «1 ess etcetera: 33, 842 13,648 18,368 1,434 392 27,465 35,942 
IWAES oc Ben oo BDO OUD CRI tic. 6c... ractaioae 31,812 12,877 17,539 1,108 288 25,641 33,551 
[Herriiell fan ect. 2 tees shag a dhecets nvasa.0 I trees te 2,030 771 829 326 104 1,824 2,391 
Princevticiwand Ustad: ety secicleis 0 cette. eee 6,740 2,241 4,280 188 3l 5,342 7,284 
MGT Sek er ee eis Ete Senna alent eer 5,515 1,854 3,536 109 16 4,315 6,102 
WGmiAle ys oe toc eek Vecedioe oie e x scheatee oar 1,225 387 744 79 15 1,027 1,182 
INGOs SCO Cla ern cte cielo dee sintelo!oreoi)s: see steer ere 33, 831 14,912 15,344 hoes 1,252 27,748 37,386 
Mia Gc eee Meat amine ioe cares aeeianeme 28,753 12,952 13,307 1,583 911 23,436 32,104 

\ Dasari oh, as Go eMO OC oe Onoecne otc Orc.: 5,078 1,960 Dow 740 341 4,312 5, 282 
Nia wa RUNS wlGlc se cieveieiniete ciclo a srt ea ausiehelsieteleceis 33,785 13,021 17,800 2,220 744 28,196 33,915 
Mil ewrrse ieiwre ante rsicranicis cc cle craters aleye o ereterors 27,022 11,032 14,599 1,272 419 22,878 27,364 

IU GTMA LO Wane este rstarevetcie pis: a e(eistoreisezate eracaighaistannvete 6, 463 1,989 3,201 948 325 5,318 6,551 
Gite De cae antic eros el stare te ieste chet aate: ecu er manera areNs 164, 245 76,012 67,746 13,910 6,577 | 144,373 | 179,451 
WT ret bes ae ar eee tet see apecores or stevavsrcn ei ovouewnisior ey ssthe toners ears 130,526 63,303 55,221 8,527 3,475 109, 731 144,845 
lean a 1@ wes: asso ats Wha y.0 sears Sele abi hista arate oye 33,719 12,709 12,525 5,383 3,102 34,642 34, 606 

On ban OMe eireh 6 ois e cidie may aislsteravorinisinns: siea'seiehote 137,803 61,456 55,313 13, 609 7,425) e127 ,801 166,152 
PVE eo pa eae tore ater oteveiss sie avar eke ehaususvo ketone ovevereisete 91,106 42,225 38,054 6,920 3,907 83,521 118,461 
Tievnotel ans sen Rete Aciolo. do cre tomo Bc 46,697 19,231 17,259 6,689 3,518 43,830 47,691 
Manitoba ceemuritinn ccc sees tore mdsapriat aes 26,544 10,663 OLS PAE 2557 797 21,047 25,870 
Vall RRNNE Reece nie A nie Se ction teers 19,771 7,843 10,168 1,356 404 15, 751 20,305 
lSsor ue mean a pmeC HC OORe oe cee mon Or. Got 6,773 2,820 2,359 1,201 393 5, 296 5,565 
Saskatchewan s. an. «bs tisecklsteite oe cisetn telsbolicets 19,275 8,211 9, 432 1,316 316 15,621 19,760 
Mra G eye crcec ror hoiatasaiclatete vce eetaneyanrerqueletetenens 15,619 6,591 8,248 628 152 12,561 16,191 
Mena ales: qas Aso cactuacwease oo tester 3,656 1,620 1,184 688 164 3,060 3,569 

7 NU WOys) gis Pee ae Ce ne Pe eRe ii eer acy uP NE 27,506 12,020 12,116 2-523 847 23,786 32,221 
Milage Ss edie haere spate s Gite rebevn nttore ts Stohsleiaiene ser 21,247 9,325 10, 187 1,001 434 18,525 DA 
Bemialle sacecccve cade s saree eke cere cane 6, 259 2,695 1,929 1,222 413 5,261 7,110 
British Colum bisa. «assis cisevere etelecetvsve-s)aissoters 64,271 30,261 26,185 5,506 2,319 57,015 60,580 
Mia ever ree iss sicavcrare rastetcte ister eerie ncrcre bar 48,210 23, 296 20,505 3,203 1,206 43,803 44,341 
Mental enn cic etree ooh ricotta aes 16,061 6,965 5,680 2,303 13 13,512 16,239 


()The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Norm: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 


Company and Location Union 
John Inglis Co. Limited, Toronto & Scarborough, 
iE ys vast reardre eaten aguaceeer occas at eee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Montreal «City, Quehk WE. Sate eee Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (in- 
: side empl.) 
National Harbours Board, Montreal, Que. ............ CNTU-chartered local 
Northern Electric, (Toronto) Ont #2..20ehew es... Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (shop, 


Oke warehouse & installation empl.) 
Ocean Cement Limited, Greater Vancouver, Fraser 


Valley & Vancouver Island, B.C. «0.0... Teamsters (Ind.) 
Phillips Cables .Lid); “Brockville, \Omt®,.. Jigme... IUE (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Royal Alexandra Hospital, Edmonton, Alta. ........ Public Empl. (CLC) 
Toronto Electric Commissioners, Toronto, Ont. .... Public Empl. (CLC) 
Vancouver City, (BC. iis creer cane seat cate ccceree Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Victoria Hospital, London, Ont. 00... ssc Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hiram Walker & Sons, Walkerville, Ont. ................ Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Conciliation Board 


Anaconda American Brass, New Toronto, Ont. ..... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rowntree Cov/ Toronto}. Ontanaotise d-s ree Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


(Continued on page 391) 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, BY PROVINCE, 
JANUARY 1965 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 


a a 





Claims filed at Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Local Offices Pending at End of Month 
Seen ser Serie eee ae ee 
Province a Total Entitled Not 
Total* Initial Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
off Benefit | to Benefit 

een a ee Cees 2 ett | See ee 
SVOWIOUNCIANG, cutatccclccscckee. ec. 9,475 8,261 1,214 14,750 11,941 2,809 2,952 
Prince Edward LEVEN Aa te See 1, 823 1,589 234 2,549 2,213 336 496 
PMOOMA ceo, Lace te teh ee 13, 268 10,973 2,295 16,511 14, 465 2,046 3,497 
Beri CORI hss bestines daca coesess cam ou, 9,706 2,021 15,423 13,084 2,339 3,261 
ACLS Gk ie 8 oe ae aaa ilps a Ree Nl 70,740 53, 566 17,174 85, 456 68, 243 i 2t3 28,175 
DCN he Sis Be cage Sees ood és anes 63, 924 49,777 14, 147 Joy 125 58,444 14, 681 22,602 
EES) ek RON dee faa Ma a 9,318 Uppy 1,781 10,071 8, 205 1, 866 3,096 
EASE ALOROWAR cc oscccs cx dome ov ice on 7,338 6,148 1,190 9,507 7,976 Loan 2,085 
eee eee Nye 12,181 9,633 2,548 14,092 11,539 2, 553 3,759 
British Columbia (incl. Yukon Terri- 

(Jog PS pete ees eae ee al 30,373 23, 845 6, 528 38, 746 32,680 6, 066 8,096 
Total, Canada, January 1965......... 230, 167 181,035 49,132 280, 230 228,790 51, 440 78,019 
Total, Canada, Dec. 1964............ 316,380 241,898 74, 482 265, 533 221,481 44,052 128, 082 
Total, Canada, January 1964......... 258,575 201,577 56, 998 314, 609 264, 637 49,972 70, 052 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 46,483. 


tIn addition, 43,416 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 4,457 were special requests not granted and 1,747 appeals 
by claimants. There were 12,893 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—BENEFIT PAYMENTS, BY PROVINCE, JANUARY 1965 


Sources: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 


nnn enmmnsmmammmmmmmmmmmmmmmsssmmmmsmensmmsssesssrssss ee 


Amount of 
Province Weeks Benefit 
Paid* Paid 
$ 

a ee 
Newfoundland......... 95,787 2,367,516 
Prince Edward Island 21,500 490,071 
INovaiscotia..... 1: e.. 90, 062 2,031,049 
New Brunswick.......... 96, 022 2,197,059 
Quebecy. hs ores ek 472,905 11,990, 421 
Ontarion enn eo 422,038 10,364, 457 
IManitobal cscs seen: 67,474 1, 738, 756 
Ree arede ll, Buy a ae Fie eos obs its can adedcdorcdcacovcnnn ene 55, 719 1,447,461 
invertase , wien a5 ee ye 81, 894 2,122, 844 
British Columbia (including Yukon Territory) 189,115 5, 096, 302 
Total, Canada, January 1965 1,592,516 39, 845, 936 
Total, Canada, December 1964 998,978 24,497, 865 
Total, Canada, January 1964 1,851, 619 46,411, 642 





a a Oe et ee 


**“Weeks paid’’ represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during the month. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 =100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Health Recre- 
Total Food Housing | Clothing ae ae atone diary = nd 
Care Reading lcohol 


a a | nn ees | a ae 


Tobacco 


———. 








1960—Year.......sseseescecererees 128.0 122.2 132.7 110.9 140.3 154.5 144.3 115.8 
1961—Year......-.-0.sseeceeeeeess 129.2 124.0 133.2 112.5 140.6 155.3 146.1 116.3 
1962—Year.......cceessececeeecers 130.7 126.2 134.8 113.5 140.4 158.3 147.3 ulaly (att 
1963 —Year.......sceesseccccescess 133.0 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 
1964—Year.......0..sssceeceeecees 135.4 132.4 138.4 119.2 142.0 168.0 151.8 120.2 
1964—March...........ceeeeeeeeees 134.6 131.3 137.5 118.6 143.0 165.4 152.3 119.4 
ATI momen eee celery sistetes 135.0 131.8 137.8 119 142.8 166.5 151.0 119.5 

RY hc MeMe see oe eee iete eteatar on = 135.0 131.2 138.3 iver su 142.4 167.3 151.5 120.2 

Ala pnoooSernocgoocoaSecuobur 135.3 132.5 138.4 119.0 142.0 167.3 151.4 120.2 

ilitill yaeyactere tere ey stele teverete totes rmteremeroyete 136.2 135.4 138.7 11950 141.6 167.3 151.5 120.2 
INVERN b6 cauaonTocaduevUCogdGs 136.1 135.1 138.7 11879 141.4 167.5 151.5 120.2 
September 135.6 132.7 138.9 119.4 141.6 167.7 150.9 120.2 
October we dasec ete leit 135.6 131.0 139.2 120.7 141.4 170.4 151.1 121.4 
November 135.9 132.0 139.3 120.9 141.4 yeas! 152.3 121.6 
December. ......2220+++++0+> 136.8 133.2 139.6 121.0 142.7 174.3 153.5 121.6 
1965—January........eseseeeseeees 136.9 132.5 139.8 119.2 146.3 174.4 154.0 121.6 
BG MEUM Gaunooocaneobooaneue 137.2 133.1 140.1 119.5 146.3 174.6 153.4 121.8 

NE TON6 soma oncooonenan UKs 137.3 133.3 140.2 120.4 145.6 174.6 153.4 121.9 


Nor: 1960 figures are 1947-48 weighted; figures for 1961 ef seq are 1957 weighted. 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY 1965 








(1949 =100) 
ee ee 
All-Items nist Health | Recrea- | popacco 
— Feb. Jan. Feb. Food | Housing | Clothing +e ee ee ae eee al 
1964 1965 1965 care reading 
St. John’s, Nfld...... 120.8 122.0 122.5 119.0 116.9 115.4 121.1 165.3 149.6 115.9 
ISG MNT p eA aad Goode cone 131.6 132.6 133.0 127.8 134.1 129.4 138.9 168.8 Wl 125.7 
Saint Jour. se cerns 134.3 135.5 135.6 131.9 133.7 128.2 145.8 191.1 155.7 125.7 
Monbrealivecccs eee tee 134.7 136.3 136.4 139.3 135.6 110.5 163.3 183.7 154.5 124.9 
Ottawarenncc sseleseie 135.0 136.7 137.2 134.4 137.5 124.0 158.7 181.2 150.2 126.5 
FU OUONUTO pie pte sie eterekeryelere 136.0 138.2 138.6 131.5 141.1 127.3 145.0 172.5 190.4 123.9 
Winnipeg? <.csics ese 131.4 134.0 134.4 Bile 130.0 125.7 139.1 187.7 142.3 138.5 
Saskatoon-Regina......| 129.0 130.5 130.8 129.4 128.8 132.8 137.4 149.0 149.2 120.9 
Edmonton-Calgary..... 127.7 128.8 129.0 124.1 127.4 128.2 133.7 Nyala 144.8 120.6 
Wan GOuverir ce si cleteeerete NOW y 134.5 134.3 130.9 135.9 123.0 147.8 156.4 153.2 123.3 








Ja ee EI 2 eS ee oe OO oe 


N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada as compiled by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes and lockouts 
which amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly 
involved in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on the series, 
see page 1164, December 1964 issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1969-1965 


a 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and 





ar are aoe Duration in Man-Days 
onth or Year eginning she 
During Month ae oi ou A ee ie Per Cent of 
or Year i BY ONE Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 
a EE Eee 
be me iL Sec ere a ae Mish als, o-¢ 6 sio-d oo’ seca c 268 274 49 408 738,700 0.19 
LO OL NORE Nice is ted o Sceeccoh caine eas 272 287 97,959 1,335, 080 0.11 
OG 2 errr ite Ee aatts eta he eke riseh sicoe es 290 311 74,332 1,417,900 0.11 
HOGS een ee ale ee eh 318 332 83, 428 917,410 0.07 
Ce ee oo i oe ee 313 329 100,214 1,572, 220 0.13 
EAC TEP UNG) Sy 00 oe i eae 24 46 7,957 82,410 0.08 
Manic tay Sipe. PR py tec tceiny oh Cae. 24 50 7,142 92,450 0.08 
ce eS es Oe ne ee ee 17 4] 8,617 88,900 0.08 
AE ay ee PEIN Es cit boas oo one cas 15 35 7,488 63,700 0.06 
UR Geant NIT Ie RNS oss S aicicts:d oh womens 46 66 15,148 195, 680 0.16 
NL ee Ne NINE cs 9A wise 506 syo.eae becdenn « « 38 72 18,183 147,710 0.12 
(ATE Ton Ae a i 36 68 11,418 108, 200 0.10 
SIOPECMAIDGT .. INTE. coerce oc oda evs 26 63 9,039 104.010 0.09 
Octoberea-neyeia. 4 at heen Ve 30 60 10,593 101,580 0.09 
HES cc ae s.r Tarn 25 57 15,080 105, 590 0.09 
PRecem heres, MAAS: | 25. nf ln kee 19 48 33, 689 460, 260 0.38 
EG Ro MOTI VRC Mes Reis vin vecachocsecss 24 47 29,768 220,380 0.21 
le Cch a ae a ae 24 50 29, 596 294, 100 0.27 
a 
*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
































FEBRUARY 1965, BY INDUSTRY FEBRUARY 1965, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes . 
Workers Man- ede Workers Man- 
Indust d Jurisdiction and : 
BSS, Moet olts Involved} Days Tockouts Involved} Days 
IBIS GAP. Gals nei binky Sond | a ae ee a re oe Newfoundland............ 1 96 680 
NTE, Mee ee 2 1,649 6, 290 Prince Edward Island)... ous cgeuee de + coe anhye een ae 
Manufacturing............. 29 18,592 209 , 330 Nova Beco Wie cc taeamos ane. 2 1/255 4,400 
Wonsindctiou jasAdoe00scc 5 169 300 New Brunswick........... 1 6 110 
Transpn. & utilities....... 5 229 15,530 CMeWeC.. cnn ace eens. 6 3,918 61, 830 
IEEE eee ts ea NS 6 3,308 53, 220 Ontariow cone eee 27 18,201 207, 620 
SIT TO ou 8 A a 4 | ap ee ite rate ae Le UUUES Fon toy] of yan eet Gime eat Rena ct BERD cer (MES Oe Ses rier| RG a cree a 
DEUVI COM ae hiked ee 38 599 9,430 pees te Fae eet ane : a a 
I ini NOY es all Se ecie areaael eeeee eeees | aeenen ee Alberta cscs cere ee 30 
ee ration SUNS RES Ca eS British Colum biaween.. + 8 998 5,030 
All industries......... 50 26,596 | 294,100 Hederal cs. eocmnee science 3 2,070 14, 260 
All jurisdictions....... 50 26,596 294,100 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
FEBRUARY 1965 















Industry 
Employer Union 
Location 

MINES 

Mineral Fuels 

Crowsnest Pass Coal, Mine Workers Loc. 7292 


Michel and Fernie, B.C. | (Ind.) 


Dominion Coal (No. 26 
Colliery), 
Glace Bay, N.S 


Mine Workers Loc. 4529 
(Ind.) 


MANUFACTURING 


Food and Beverages 
Presswood Bros., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Packinghouse Workers 
oc. 716 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Teamsters Loc. 189 
(Ind.) 


McGavin Toastmaster, 

Nanaimo, New Westmin- 
ster, Vancouver and 
Victoria, B.C. 


Rubber 

National Rubber and 
Pneuco Machinery, 

Toronto, Ont. 


Rubber Workers Loc. 750 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Textiles 
DuPont of Canada, 
Kingston, Ont. 


District 50 (UMWA) 
Loc. 13160 (Ind.) 


Paper 
Bathurst Containers, 
Port Whitby, Ont. 


Woodworkers Loc. 2-242 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Printing and Publishing 
The Star, Telegram and 

Globe and Mail, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Typographical Union 
Loc. 91 (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC) 


Primary Metals 

Wolverine Tube (Div. of 
Calumet Hecla of 
Canada) 

London, Ont. 


Auto Workers Loc. 27 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers Loc. 399 


Anaconda American Brass, 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


New Toronto, Ont. 


Machinery 

Brown Boggs Foundry 
and Machine, 

Hamilton, Ont. 


U.E. Loc. 520 


(Ind.) 


Auto Workers Locs. 
636, 439, and 458 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Massey-Ferguson, 
Brantford, Toronto and 
Woodstock, Ont. 
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Workers 
Involved 


449 


1,200 


192 


297 


211 


1,700 


162 


920 


110 


1,100 


190 


4,870 


(Preliminary) 


Duration in 





Man-Days 

Accu- 

Feb mulated 
2,690 | 8,980 
3,600 | 3,600 
3,840 | 6,720 
300 300 
200 | 20,010 
1,700 1,700 
320 320 
17,020 |142,890 
2,200 | 15,320 
550 550 

3,800 | 15,490 
44,860 | 44,860 


Starting 
Date Major Issues 
Termi- Result 
nation 


coer. 


coeee 


eee 






















Wages, fringe benefits~8¢ an 
hr. increase July 1, 1964 to 
Dec. 1, 1964, 10¢ an hr. 1965, 
a further 12¢ in 1966; 2 addi- 
tional statutory holidays, 3 
weeks vacation after 10 years 


23 
28 


Alleged unsafe conditions on 
certain long wall~ Return of 
workers, claim of unsafe con- 
ditions to be reviewed. 


Wages, hours~ 


Wages~$7. a wk. increase re- 
troactive to Sep. 30, 1964, $6. 
awk. Sep. 30, 1965, a further 
$7. Sep. 30, 1966; salesmen’s 
commission rates will also 
increase. 


Wages, hours union security, 
irrevocable check-off~Re- 
turn of some workers, re- 
placement of others when 
pickets withdrawn. 


Wages, closed shop, other 
changes~ 


Reduction in hours of shift 
workers during low produc- 
tion periods~Return of 
workers pending discussion 
of problem. 


Working conditions as affec- 
ted by computers, job secur- 
ity, union membership of 
foremen~ 


Wages, other improvements 
~~ 


Week-end furnace work~ Re- 
turn of workers pending 
meeting with conciliation 
officer. 


| ok ed 


Wages~10¢ an hr. immedi- 
ately, 8¢ in 1966. 


em OO 


Wages, vacations, pension 
plan~ 11¢ an hr. increase for 
non-skilled, 19¢ for trades- 
men lst-yr. 2nd-yr. 6¢ or 
2.5% whichever is greater, 
3rd-yr. 7¢ an hr. or 2.8% 
whichever is greater; addi- 
tional week’s vacation for 
all, increased pensioner bene- 
fits, other improvements. 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 


FEBRUARY 1965 


(Preliminary) 


FS SS 


Duration in 
Man-Days 


Industry 
Employer Union 


Location 





Transportation Equipment 


Chrysler Canada, Auto Workers Loc, 444 

Windsor, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Bendix-Eclipse, Auto Workers Loc. 195 

Windsor, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Electrical Products 

Canadian General U.E. Loc. 524 
Electric, (Ind.) 


Peterborough, Ont. 


Canadian General U.E. Loc. 524 
Electric, (Ind.) 
Peterborough, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Mineral 


Products 
Raybestos-Manhattan Steelworkers Loc. 5141 
(Canada), (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Peterborough, Ont. 
CoNSTRUCTION 


Fraser-Brace Engineering, | Building Workers’ 
Ste-Thérése, Que. Federation (CNT U) 


Transpen. & UTities 


Transportation 

Nfid. Employers’ Longshoremen’s 
Association, Protective Union 

St. John’s, Nfld. (Ind.) 

Pacific Great Eastern Trainmen Locs. 
Railway, 1080 and 845 


Vancouver and various (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
locations, B.C. 


National Harbours Board,|I.L.A. Loc. 273 
Saint John, N.B. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


TRADE 


Quebec Liquor Board, CNTU 
Various centres, Que. 


SERVICE 

Education 

Thirteen Roman Catholic |Corporation des 
School Boards, Instituteurs et 

Quebec city suburbs, Institutrices 


ue, Catholiques de 
Quebec 


Workers 
Involved 


Feb. 





| Accu- 
mulated 


6,000 /120,000 |132, 000 


316 |} 4,740 
220 220 
1,900 | 5,700 
159 240 
115 120 
(399) 
550 | 11,000 
203 | 1,160 
(1,200) 
1,500 | 3,210 
3,200 | 51,200 
500 | 8,500 


4,740 


220 


5,700 


240 


120 


49,310 


1,160 


3,210 


195, 200 


8,500 


Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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Starting 

D ane Major Issues 

Termi- Result 

nation 

Date 
ee oe 

Jan, 28 |Wages, production standards 

Feb. 8 |Wages~ 

Feb. 1 |Objection to use of camera in 

Feb. 2 |time and motion study~Re- 
turn of workers following 
disciplinary suspension. 

Feb. 3 |Objection to use of camera in 

Feb. 8 |time and motion study~ Re- 
turn of workers pending 
meeting to resolve differ- 
ences. 

Feb. 11 |Company intention to insti- 

Feb. 15 [tute swing shift operation~ 
Return of workers pending 
further discussions, 

Feb. 25 |Wages ~ Wage increases im- 

Feb. 26 |mediately, according to clas- 
sification, further increases 
Apr. 1, 1965 and Oct. 1, 
1965. 

Oct. 26 | Union refusal to accept terms 

Beene of Industrial Enquiry Com- 
mission ~ 

Feb. 3 |Wages, statutory holidays~ 

Feb. 15 |Wage increases varying ac- 
cording to classification. 

Feb, 12 | Parking facilities~ New park- 

Feb. 15 jing proposals submitted. 

Dec, 5 |Wages, hours. improved wel- 

Feb. 19 |fare benefits, seniority, over- 
time rates~$8. a wk. in- 
crease lst-yr., $3, 2nd-yr. 
$7. 3rd-yr.; reduction in 
hours, improved pension 
plan, seniority, job security, 
time and one half for over- 
time, 

Feb. Salaries~Salaries to be 

Feb, 24 |brought up to equal pay 


scale with Quebec City. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA, BY TYPE OF ACCIDENT 
AND INDUSTRY, DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1964 


(Preliminary) 


tal} 
a0 
a |. & =| 
Lanai 2g 
2 is M+ 
al d.8| 8 
; Hig) al sissies 
Type of Accident ® tiluo|5|.8 lee = ao} 
sl Ss S 3 ~ ~ ~ o 
Eloi S| 2) se] siegiP a 
S| aloe |ewilS de 18S) ieal oslee tlecnlaoaies 
aS = 2 n a 2) ae 5 S 2, 3 
& | 2 | ae Sel Sen ares |e ace ele 
a/O/H/S/S2/Olesa |e |e lal} e |e 
Ne ee ee ee ee 
Striking against or stepping on Objects......+.+seeeeeeeeerer eres ha eed Reread Wess feck 1 De A et ALA as 3 
Struck by: 
(a) tools, machinery, cranes, CtC......-.+eese eee er cere i Te A) O86 [eS eee SSIS | enero eet 13 
(b) moving vehicles.......... 6s cece sence cece eres ence es iD lear ioe Sh 3 hte 1 2 22 
(c) other objects. ...... 0.2.0 -e- sees nes eeeetteeeseseees Ree el le CE PAU) 23 ile aca llernpy loa 1 48 
Caught in, on or between machinery, vehicles, etc........--- 0) 2) Pf] 3) BSsess Soa eee 1 36 
Collisions, derailments, wrecks, €t@........ secre eeeeeeeeeees Ballons 6110] 9 | 23 PAN ot?) 10 75 
Falls and slips: 
fa) onsarie LEVElNT IIE be. wives nes dase sa ces pe ee ome eb wir] aa spi seas ay ee 2 1 2 2 2 1 2 12 
(b) to different levels...........-sesseeeeeeseeeeeeeceelenss AEG ea Bel els ete |e 8 60 
Conflagrations, temperature extremes and explosions........ PAB cit-ch) use 1 4 1 2 5a age S| ret eae 12 
Inhalation, absorptions, asphyxiation and industrial diseases]....|....]---- Y fan ee eed ee Se ei | i cuco icks: 15 
IHC OOladotn a ceesnee bed wWuncgoncdnousnoeaenadaodmoaots|), o icccolipoecliace alia -: Shae el Bee aloe all iees 8 
OViSr-CKET PLONE ens Ate lec ele, da- ctolels cielaselesfolens)= « ioleteve' ers winger ePa| o arsici\(~ <celailisuerurs i 2 2 I NI esi 3 9 
Miscellaneous accidents. ........ see eee cece teeter eee ereres Salad thee il 1 La SL 1 3 10 
A POET Ln Actaris od COO ROR RE nn COCA occ mrr ke Gilet DEW D7 | 22532" AAT OGn eASa eet ln eer 20 cleats 320" 


*Of this total, 245 fatalities were reported by the 
of Transport Commissioners; details of the remaining 


various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards and the Board 
78 were obtained from other sources. The number of fatalities that 


occur during a quarter is usually greater than shown, as not all fatalities are reported in time for inclusion in the quarterly 


tables. Fatalities not recorded in the quarterly tables 


are included in the annual tables appearing in the May issue. 


TABLE H-2—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA, BY INDUSTRY AND 
PROVINCE, DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1964 





(Preliminary) 
nl Dn DE 
8B. 

Industry ; a ; ; f = e: 

Soy) eal? ce | Ste tg Wee Since ee ae 

A Ay Zz a | Oo = op) <j eal Pats HH 

Aoricultute. . 2: — obo ocsee we est tes sfe|s cams [bene aoe 1 1 1 LO Wecrenres: 5 Fa inedestel ee. 26 

LOgging. ...-0 2. ee pee cece eee tence cence leet eeefereeesloes ces 1 5 6. | secs lies er 2 HBS clean aac 27 

Fishing and Trapping,...-.2....secseseleeccsclocese< 20 WW Winder 4 ihe ae ee eee Grasso ler om bon [tteo-c.cr 22 

Mining and Quarrying............-..-..- DONE asieiee Dea Mees eee 4 10 DY se peregs 3 8 1 32 

Manta turin os re ete citer ee erlcie sieterars1 Erle 'eeloleiel|(e sxolelsta 1 3 6 15 Bleesnee 2 10 CAs eee 44 

Olina ore naa sean od dam abonewic eptob Alpe NA htc ec: 2 1 17 ii 3 5 12 Sraeere riage 66 

Transportation, Storage and Communi- 

(enn nic) ee A Ree POE Hupmigorcmc cco ollbormmantandadt 5 1 4 13 6 4 10 Dd eraeeschs 48 

le SlhGel ORnlitn pees ssaemesdounonc oT ee ooclloneesall Ses oolmeacodlbocdor 4 Diagllieccesaers 1 3 Lt cee 11 

rs 0 (eee cacti ISEIF ISSUED -SOS Sekine 5d Gicacateen anaes sal ieee 2 9 1 ged lee, Serve 3 1 | eer sens iW 
BATE Ce cee «teen Ss Fee Sta dull sve Sinan pole eead se bei] Qarekemel eaters abel | «oe. Well atertrg aay arene erste lua ae ere ee =a 

SS aia atolshcart 0 ot OAm Io PEABO COTO. 5 A Rach oxcicts Lee lsrceeeres 5 6 1 1 6 Tae Ike 30 
Unspecified. .ccces caseccee ss dineia euenitt este] deans + [sare ob] 6+ pase alfine elo-spe fai apecte||pm Siete? cetera rae edicaaasin 0 | Sees aia 2 

Mi Nay th Rens He cereates Asser ac A ils cesaceas 33 8 48 89 13 18 57 52 1 | 323* 


*See footnote to Table H-1. 
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Collective Bargaining Scene 


(Continued from page 384) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 


Canada Steamship Lines, Ont. & Que. .................. Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
BE meompany wide Me) enh: ras Picture Machine Operators (AFL-CIO/ 


Arbitration 
Shawinigan Water & Power, province-wide, Que. ..... Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Work Stoppage 
Nfld. Employers’ Assn., St. TOD SMNGHG? 46, eras) Longshoremen’s Protective Union (Ind.) 


Part I1I1—Settlements Reached During March 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of the information immediately available. Figures on the 
number of employees covered are approximate. ) 


Alberta Government Telephones—IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant, traffic & general services 
empl.): 18-mo. agreement covering 2,500 empl.—general Wage increases of 34% retroactive to 
Nov. 1, 1964 and 3% eff. Nov. 1, 1965 for plant empl.; general wage increases of 3% retroactive 
to Nov. 1, 1964 and 24% eff. Nov. 1, 1965 for traffic empl.; additional 25¢ per shift for operators 
on split shifts and for supervisors; 1 wk. sick leave after 6 mos. of service (previous minimum was 
2 wks. sick leave after 2 yrs. of service); commission to pay 50% of basic single premium for 
MSI and Blue Cross eff. Nov. 1, 1965; rates will be $1.27 an hr. for operator, $2.14 an hr. for 
groundman and $3.19 an hr. for journeyman eff. Nov. 1, 1965; agreement to expire April 30, 1966. 


B.C. Towboat Owners’ Assn—Merchant Service Guild (CLC) & Railway, Transport & General 
Wkrs (CLC): 32-mo. agreement covering 700 empl.—general wage increases of 5% retroactive to 
Oct. 1, 1964, 5% retroactive to Feb. 1, 1965, 4% eff. Oct. 1, 1965, 4% eff. April 1, 1966 and 6% 
eff. Dec. 1, 1966; overtime pay for mates increased to time and one half (formerly time and one 
quarter); overtime pay for masters increased to $60 a mo. (formerly $45 a mo.) for overtime at 
sea, and to time and a half (formerly time and one quarter) for in-port activities; 3 wks. vacation 
after 5 yrs. of service (formerly after 15 yrs.); provision for a single arbitrator (formerly arbitra- 
tion board); salaries will range from $496 to $694 a mo. for mates, and $595 to $893 a mo. for 
masters, according to classification of vessel; agreement to expire May 31, 1967. 


Cdn. Acme Screw & Gear, Monroe Acme, Galt Machine & Maremont Acme, Toronto, Ont.— 
Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 750 empl.—wage increases of 3¢ an hr. eff. 
Nov. 16, 1965, 3¢ an hr. eff. May 16, 1966, 3¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 16, 1966 and 3¢ an hr. eff. May 16, 
1967 for incentive empl.; wage increases of 4¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 16, 1965, 4¢ an hr. eff. May 16, 
1966, 4¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 16, 1966 and 4¢ an hr. eff. May 16, 1967 for day wkrs.: wage increases 
of 6¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 16, 1965, 6¢ an hr. eff. May 16, 1966, 6¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 16, 1966 and 6¢ 
an hr. eff. May 16, 1967 for skilled trades; additional classification adjustments ranging from 2¢ to 
6¢ an hr.; second and third shift differentials to be 10¢ and 12¢ an hr. respectively (previously 9¢ 
an hr.); Dec. 24 and Dec. 31 to be half holidays, making a total of 9 paid holidays; 1 wk. vacation 
@ 2% of annual earnings for empl. with less than 3 yrs. of service (formerly for empl. with less 
than 4 yrs..), 2 wks. vacation @ 4% of annual earnings after 3 yrs. of service (formerly after 
4 yrs.), 3 wks. vacation @ 6% of annual earnings after 12 yrs. of service (formerly after 15 yrs.) 
and 4 wks. vacation @ 8% of annual earnings after 25 yrs. of service (new provision); basic 
pension to be $4 a mo. per yr. of service up to 30 yrs. (formerly $3.33) and pension benefits to 
be reduced by $30 at age 70; weekly sickness and accident benefit to be $50 (formerly $40) 
payable up to 26 wks.; life insurance increased to $4,500 (formerly $3,500) eff. immediately and 
to $5,000 eff. March 23, 1966; Blue Cross Prescription Drug Plan with deductible amounts of 
$10 per individual and of $20 per family to be adopted May 16, 1966 and empl. contribution to 
take the form of 1¢ an hr. reduction in cost-of-living bonus; rate for labourer will be $2.20 an 
hr. May 16, 1967; agreement to expire Nov. 15, 1967. 


Chrysler Canada Limited, Windsor, Ont.—Auto Wkrs. (AFI-CIO/CLC)» (3-yr: agreement 
covering 5,650 empl.—settlement pay of $25: wage increases of 6¢ an hr. or 24%, whichever is 
greater, eff. March 7, 1965, 6¢ an hr. or 23%, whichever is greater, eff. Nov. 1965 and 7¢ an_hr. 
or 2.8%, whichever is greater, eff. Nov. 1966; additional wage increases of 5¢ an hr. for unskilled 
empl. and 12¢ an hr. for skilled empl. eff. March 7, 1965 (1¢ an hr. to be deducted for new Green 
Shield Prescription Plan); weekly sickness and accident indemnity to be $55 payable up to 52 wks. 
(formerly $50 payable up to 26 wks.); group life insurance increased to $6,500 (formerly $6,000) ; 
paid-up life insurance for retired empl. to be $1,500 or 14% of Ansurance coverage on 6Sth birth- 
day, whichever is greater, for empl. with 10 or more yrs. of credited service and to be reduced for 
empl. with less than 10 yrs. of credited service; basic pension to be $4.25 a mo. per yr. of service 
(formerly $2.80 a mo. per yr. of service); supplementary and early retirement pension benefits to 
be similar to those in General Motors and Ford settlements (L.G., Jan., p. 45); vesting provided 
for empl. with 10 yrs of service and age 40 qualification under previous arrangement removed; 
benefits under SUB plan to be $50 a wk. (formerly $40 a wk.) and additional $1.50 per dependent 
up to 4 dependents maintained; separation pay increased by 40%; new provision for paid absence 
allowance giving 40 hours time off or pay in addition to vacations; tuition refund plan introduced 
reimbursing empl. up to $250 per calendar yr.; agreement to expire Noy. 1967. 
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Continental Can Co. of Canada, St. Laurent, Que., Chatham, Toronto & New Toronto, Ont., 
Edmonton, Alta. & Wancouver, B.C.—Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC): 40-mo. agreement covering 
2,500 empl.—general wage increases of 10¢ an hr. retroactive to Oct. 1, 1964 and 7¢ an hr. eff. 
Dec. 1, 1966; increment between job classes increased to 7.6¢ (formerly 7.3¢) retroactive to Oct. 1, 
1964 and to 7.8¢ eff. Dec. 1, 1966; cost-of-living bonus plan discontinued and existing 23¢ an hr. 
bonus incorporated into wage rates; normal retirement benefits (formerly $3.25 a mo. per Vine 
service) increased to $5.50 a mo. per yr. of service eff. Dec. 1, 1965; new provision for early retire- 
ment at age 50 after 30 yrs. of service; benefits under SUB plan to be 70% of normal pay eff. 
Dec. 1, 1965 (at present 60%) for empl. laid off or disabled; benefits under SUB plan to be payable 
up to 5 yrs. (at present 1 yr.) for empl. with 10 or more yrs. of service and up to 2 yrs. for empl. 
with 2 to 5 yrs. of service; income security plan introduced April 1, 1965 as an automation correc- 
tion factor—empl. demoted to be guaranteed 95% of previous income; rate. for labourer Dec. 1, 
1966 will be $2.57 an hr.; agreement to expire Jan. 31, 1968. : 

DuPont of Canada, Kingston, Ont.—Mine Wkrs. (Ind.): 24-yr. agreement covering 1,800 empl.— 
general wage increases of 12¢ an hr. retroactive to Oct. 21, 1964, 9¢ an hr. eff. March 19, 1966 
and 6¢ an hr. eff. March 19, 1967; additional adjustments ranging from 2¢ to 7¢ an hr. in first 
and second yrs. of agreement; evening and night shift premiums increased to 9¢ and 12¢ an hr. 
respectively (formerly 7¢ and 9¢ an hr.); Boxing Day to be ninth paid holiday; company to pay 
50% of cost of safety shoes; rate for labourer will be $2.21 an hr. March 19, 1967; agreement to 
expire Sept. 18, 1967. 

Kerr-Addison Gold Mines, Virginiatown, Ont.—Kerr-Addison Empl. Assn. (Ind.): 3-yr. agree- 
ment covering 800 empl—general wage increase of 42% eff. April 1, 1965; work wk. to be reduced 
to 40 hrs. with maintenance of pay (at present 44 hrs.) eff. April 1, 1966; rate for labourer April 1, 
1966 will be $1.49 an hr.; agreement to expire March 31, 1968. 

Lakehead terminal elevators, Fort William & Port Arthur, Ont.—Railway Clerks (AFL- 
CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 1,200 empl.—wage increases of 24% retroactive to Jan. 1, 
1965, 24% eff. Jan. 1, 1966 and 24% eff. Jan. 1, 1967 for labourers; wage increases of 3% retro- 
active to Jan. 1, 1965, 3% eff. Jan. 1, 1966 and 34% eff. Jan. 1, 1967 for indoor elevator men, 
wage increases of 34% retroactive to Jan. 1, 1965, 33% eff. Jan. 1, 1966 and 4% eff. Jan. 1, 1967 
for other classifications; new provision for 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service; provision for 
bereavement leave of 3 days; weekly sickness and accident indemnity to be $65 (formerly $50) 
and employers to contribute 664% (formerly 50%) toward premiums; rate for labourer will be 
$2.30 an hr. Jan. 1, 1967; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1967. 

Montreal City, Que.—Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 2,400 empl.— 
salary increases of $275 a yr. retroactive to Dec. 1, 1964 and $200 a yr. eff. Dec. 1, 1965 for 
first-class fire fighters; overtime pay to be $3 an hr. (formerly $2.75 an hr.); 5 paid holidays main- 
tained and fire fighters to receive $100 additional annually in lieu of additional holidays; salary 
for first-class fireman Dec. 1, 1965 will be $6,000 a yr.; agreement to expire Nov. 30, 1966. 

Montreal City, Que—Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.): 2-yr. agreement covering 5,000 
empl.—wage increases of 8¢ an hr. retroactive to Dec. 1, 1964, 7¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 1, 1965 and 
5¢ an hr. eff. June 1, 1966; 3 wks. vacation after 8 yrs. of service (formerly after 10 yrs.) and 
4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service (formerly after 25 yrs.); all work performed at present in 
total or in part by municipal empl. to be carried out by empl. of the city, except garbage collection 
and snow removal (50% of snow removal to be performed by private contractors); private con- 
tractors will be required to pay same wages as those received by city empl.; overtime pay for 
snow removal to be straight time plus $1 an hr.; temporary empl. to be covered by social security 
plan; rate for labourer will be $2 an hr. after June 1, 1966; agreement to expire Nov. 30, 1966. 

Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont.—Public Empl. (CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,250 
empl.—general wage increases of $2 a wk. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1965, $2 a wk. eff. Aug. 1, 1965 
and $2 a wk. eff. April 1, 1966; additional classification adjustments ranging from $1 to $14 a wk.; 
3 wks. vacation after 6 yrs. of service (formerly after 8 yrs.) and 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of 
service (formerly after 23 yrs.); provision for up to 6 mos. maternity leave for empl. with 2 yrs. 
of service: rate for laundress will be $53.50 a wk. April 1, 1966; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1966. 

Quebec City, Que—Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) (inside empl.): arbitration 
award establishing 2-yr. agreement covering 540 empl.—terms of settlement not immediately avail- 
able; agreement to expire April 30, 1966. 


Quebec City, Que—Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) (outside empl.): arbitration 
award establishing 2-yr. agreement covering 750 empl.—general wage increases of 8.25% retroactive 
to May 1, 1964 and 7% eff. May 1, 1965; 40-hr. work wk. to apply to all empl. eff. May 1, 1965; 
agreement to expire April 30, 1966. 


Saskatchewan Government Telephones—Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agree- 
ment covering 1,950 empl.—wage increases of 3% for plant empl. and 2% for clerical and traffic 
empl. retroactive to Oct. 1, 1964: work wk, reduced to 35 hrs. (formerly 373 hrs.) for traffic empl.; 
rates become $1.67 an hr. for labourer, $72.50 a wk. for operator and $123 a wk. for first class 
repairman; agreement to expire Sept. 30, 1965. 


Telegram Publishing Co. Limited, Toronto, Ont—Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC)= 3-y¥tu 
agreement covering 650 empl.—general wage increases of $2 a wk, retroactive to Jan. 1, 1965, 
$5 a wk. eff. Oct. 1, 1965 and $6 a wk. eff. Aug. 1, 1966; new provision for 4 wks. vacation after 
13 yrs. of service; Newspaper Guild to have jurisdiction over work currently performed by members 
that is transferred to sections now outside Guild jurisdiction; provision for lifetime guarantee for 
present empl. against layoffs because of technological change and introduction of new processes; 
rate for truck helper will be $68.96 a wk. Aug. 1, 1966; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1967. 

Vancouver Police Commissioners Board, B.C.—B.C. Peace Officers (CLC): 1-yr. agreement 
covering 740 empl.—general wage increase of 44%; rate for constable becomes $439 a mo.; agree- 
ment to expire Feb. 28, 1966. 

Winnipeg Ladies Cloak & Suit Mfrs. Assn., Winnipeg, Man.—Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL- 
CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 800 empl.—cost-of-living bonus increased to 65% on piece 
work unit (formerly 60%) retroactive to Jan. 1, 1965 and to 70% eff. July 1, 1965; agreement to 
expire Dec. 31, 1967. 
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Department of Labour Today 


Transfer of National Employment Service 


As recommended by Gill Committee of Inquiry into operations 
under Unemployment Insurance Act, NES transferred April 1 
from Unemployment Insurance Commission to Labour Department 


Effective April 1, the National Employ- 
ment Service was transferred from _ the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission to the 
Department of Labour. The transfer was 
recommended by the Gill Committee of In- 
quiry into the operations carried on under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act. 

The transfer will means that most essential 
elements of manpower policy at the federal 
level will be under the Minister of Labour. 

In a statement to the House of Commons 
on March 31, the Minister of Labour, Hon. 
Allan J. MacEachen, said a number of transi- 
tional steps had been taken to ensure con- 
tinuity of service to the public. 

Some 4,156 positions were transferred to 
the Department of Labour, and 5,859 posi- 
tions were left with the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission. 

William Thomson, Director of the NES, 
becomes National Director of the National 
Employment Service of the Department of 
Labour. The regional offices of the National 
Employment Service will each have its own 
Regional Director. 


No Adverse Effect on Staff 


The employees who are remaining in the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission and 
those joining the Department of Labour have 
been assured that the transfer will not affect 
them adversely. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion has agreed that competitions for posi- 
tions in either the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission or in the Department of Labour 
will be open to the personnel of both during 
the next five years. 

Additional positions will be required to 
strengthen the staff of the National Employ- 
ment Service at head office and where needed 
elsewhere. 

“It will not be possible nor practical to 
implement all of the decisions with respect 
to office accommodation and equipment on 
April 1,” the Minister told the House. 

The Minister then announced: 

“We intend to have a thorough study made, 
with the help of independent advisers, of the 
re-organization of the National Employment 
Service to ensure that it will become the 
key operational agency in the manpower 
field. This independent and objective analysis 
will also include an assessment of the other 
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manpower activities in the Department of 
Labour, and of the most effective ways and 
means of achieving a full co-ordinated man- 
power program in Canada. These steps will 
be taken immediately.” 


Message of Welcome 


George V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, has sent a message of welcome to 
the staff of the NES. 


“IT am confident that with understanding 
and the same spirit of co-operation you have 
demonstrated in the past,” he said, “we shall 
be able to cope successfully with the com- 
plete transition and thus ensure that no break 
in service occurs. 


“The National Employment Service has 
made a highly important contribution in the 
past. As we move forward with the increas- 
ing challenges we face in the employment 
and manpower fields in Canada, I am confi- 
dent that the National Employment Service 
will make an even greater contribution in 
the future,” he said. 


In his statement in the House, Mr. Mac- 
Eachen said he had stressed the need for an 
aggressive and positive manpower policy ever 
since he became Minister of Labour, and 
that he had welcomed the strong emphasis 
the Economic Council of Canada had placed 
on manpower as a major part of economic 
policy. 


Saying he fully agreed with the stress 
the Council had placed on the need for close 
co-ordination of all programs and policies in 
this field, he asserted: ““We have made signifi- 
cant progress in developing an over-all Cana- 
dian manpower policy, and have already 
achieved a substantial amount of co-ordina- 
tion.” 


The transfer of the NES to the Department, 
he said, “will make a further contribution 
toward realization of an active and fully 
co-ordinated manpower policy—a major ele- 
ment in our country’s total economic and 
social development.” 


The National Employment Service is or- 
ganized into a head office, five regional 
offices, and 250 local offices, which number 
includes branch offices and zone offices. In 
large metropolitan centres, the NES local 
office may have several branches. 
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From the Labour Gazette, May 1915 


90 Years Ago This Month 


Employment situation improves in Eastern Canada but in the 
Prairie Provinces and British Columbia unemployment | still 


serious in April 1915, 


The employment situation in April 1915 
on the whole showed improvement in Eastern 
Canada, according to reports in the May issue 
from LABOUR GAZETTE correspondents; but 
in the Prairie Provinces and in British Colum- 
bia unemployment was still serious. 

The Winnipeg correspondent said that, as 
a conservative estimate, there were 12,000 
unemployed in Winnipeg about the middle of 
April. He also reported that “several thou- 
sands of unemployed men, mostly of foreign 
birth, flocked to the city towards the spring 
in the hope of finding employment, as no 
work was afforded them by the construction 
departments of the railway companies. 

“About 3,000 of these were sent to work 
on farms between Feb. 1 and the beginning 
of April, but the situation remained some- 
what serious.” He added that it would prob- 
ably be relieved by the opening up of special 
work by the provincial Government and the 
City, and that the railway companies had 
promised to undertake extra construction and 
repair work at every possible railway point. 

The Moose Jaw correspondent said that 
unemployment conditions were reaching a 
“critical” point: more than 800 men regis- 
tered in the City Employment Bureau for 
work for whom work could not be found. 
The situation, he said, had become more 
acute with the arrival of “a number of 
foreigners from outside points looking for 
work with the Canadian Pacific Railway here. 
It has been estimated that 200 men of this 
class have reached the city.” 

The same correspondent said that there was 
a move on foot among unemployed mechanics 
to get either the Canadian or the British 
Government to help with the cost of their 
transport to England, “where work for cer- 
tain mechanics is reported to be plentiful.” 

From Prince Albert, the report was: “The 
general condition of the labour market has 
been going from bad to worse . . . Many 
skilled mechanics were anxious to return to 
the Old Country, but cannot do so as they 
are unable to furnish the passage money.” 

The Regina correspondent said, “The sup- 
ply of labour far exceeded the demand. A 
great many families were on the verge of 
starvation and demanding work of some kind 
so as to be able to make a living. A mass 
meeting of the foreign population was held 
on Sunday, April 25, attended by about 
1,300. Delegates were appointed to wait on 
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Regina families said near starvation 


the City Council to try and get some work. 
started to help out the situation.” 

From _ Saskatoon: “Unemployment con- 
tinued. . . . Very many homesteaders have 
come into the city in the hope of finding 
work, thereby augmenting the number of 
unemployed ... .” 

The Calgary correspondent said, “Unem- 
ployment was still acute, despite the fact 
that the weather was favourable for the prose- 
cution of all outside operations, especially 
agriculture. , 28” 

From Fernie, B.C., the report was a little 
better, and the correspondent said that “the 
outlook was more optimistic than it has been 
during the winter months... .” 

The Vancouver correspondent said: “Indus- 
trial conditions still continued very slack, and 
the available labour supply was far in excess 
of demand. Relief work on a general scale 
still continued and constituted one of the 
gravest problems which the civic authorities 
have ever had to face... .” 

Skilled mechanics in Vancouver were said 
to be wanting to go to Britain to get work 
that they believed was available there. 

In the monthly review of trade disputes 
during April 1915, it was reported that 21 
bag makers in Berlin had struck work on 
April 21. These men had been engaged to 
sew grain bags on a Government contract 
on the understanding that they would be paid 
at a fair rate. When they came to inquire 
how much they were going to get, they were 
told they would receive 30 cents per 100 
bags. 

“The men were not satisfied with this offer 
and quit work. The firm then offered 40 
cents per 100 bags, but this also the men 
refused, stating that they would work for 
60 cents per 100. The men remained on 
strike until April 27, when, after negotiations 
had been carried on, it was decided that the 
men would return and receive 48 cents per 
100. It was found that the men were able to 
sew from 350 to 550 bags per day.” 

A strike of 41 machinists in Amherst, N.S., 
had occurred in May 1914 when their wages 
were reduced by from 1 to 3 cents an hour. 
“From time to time during the past year,” 
this journal reported, “the number of men 
receiving strike pay gradually became less 
until finally the number was reduced to one 
man.” The strike was then considered to be 
over. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Department’s Filmstrip Wins Award at New York Festival 


A filmstrip in colour, produced jointly by 
the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour and the National Film 
Board, has won the Blue Ribbon Award at 
the American Film Festival. 

The Blue Ribbon Award is the only major 
award for filmstrips at the Festival, which is 
sponsored by the Education Film Library 
Association, Inc., and was held in New York 
from April 21 to 24. 

The award-winning strip was Electronic 
Computer Occupations, the most recent in 
the “Canadian Occupations” series. This series 
consists of visual presentations of the infor- 
mation contained in the companion series of 
occupational monographs. 


Another in First Ten 


Another filmstrip in the series, titled 
Careers in Library Service, was one of the 
ten selected for submission to the judges. The 
selection was made from 76 nominations, 
which in turn had been made from hundreds 
of entries. 

The judges said the prize had been awarded 
to Electronic Computer Occupations for the 
“interesting and creative way in which a 
complex subject had been treated.” The script 
for the filmstrip was written by Helen Traynor 
and William Allison of the Occupational 
Analysis Section of the Economics and Re- 


search Branch. Miss Traynor has since be- 
come Assistant to the Director of the 
Women’s Bureau. 

The Department’s second entry, Careers 
in Library Service, also in colour, was given 
high praise by the judges, who described it 
as “the best vocational guidance filmstrip” 
they had ever seen. 

The occupational monographs are intended 
to help Canadian youth facing the problem 
of choosing an occupation, parents, teachers, 
employment service officers, and others inter- 
ested in guiding young people into the right 
avenues of employment, as well as workers 
and trade union officials. 

The first occupational monograph was pub- 
lished in July 1949. After 43 had been pub- 
lished, a new format was chosen. So far, 
12 monographs in the new format have been 
published. 

Help in preparing the booklets, which may 
be obtained from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, 
price 25 cents each, has been given by the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, the 
Technical and Vocational Training Branch 
of the Department of Labour, and the pro- 
vincial departments of Education and Labour. 

Filmstrips may be purchased from _ the 
National Film Board, Box 6100, Montreal, 
at a price of $4.00 for colour strips, $2.00 
for black and white. 


Extension Granted for Completion of Winter Works Projects 


An extension of time for completion of 
projects under the Municipal Winter Works 
Incentive Program that were delayed because 
of severe weather conditions was announced 
on April 17. In no case was an extension 
permitted to go beyond May 31, and the 
duration of an extension was relative to the 
time lost during the bad weather. 

An extension was agreed to provided that 
work on the project had been started in 
November, the projects required at least 
five months work, they were carried on con- 
tinuously except for bad weather periods of 
at least two weeks duration, and that work 
on other private or public undertakings of 
a simliar character in the district also had to 
be discontinued during the same bad weather 
periods. 

Under the Municipal Winter Works Incen- 
tive Program, which is designed to provide 
additional winter employment by encouraging 
municipalities to carry out public works proj- 
ects during winter, the federal Government 
pays 50 per cent of payroll costs on approved 
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projects. In Designated Areas and the Areas 
of High Winter Unemployment, the federal 
payment is 60 per cent. Normally, projects 
must be carried out between November 1 
and April 30. 

Although applications accepted under the 
1964-65 Municipal Winter Works Incentive 
Program up to the end of April were fewer 
than those accepted at the same time in 
1964, the amount of employment provided 
was higher. 

Applications accepted totalled 6,307, com- 
pared with 7,280 a year earlier; but the 
estimate of man-days of work provided was 
7,848,598, compared with 6,764,010 man-days 
at the same date in 1964. The estimated 
number of men hired during the period of 
the 1964-65 program was 166,200; the year 
before it was 162,752. 

The federal Government’s share of direct 
payroll costs this year was $60,930,000, com- 
pared with $51,505,000 last year. The total 
payroll cost of projects was $113,008,000, 
compared with a total of $97,180,000 in 1964. 
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$1,000,000 Spent on Construction 
Creates Jobs for 115 for Year 


About 115 workers are employed for one 
year for each million dollars spent for con- 
structing new facilities, such as buildings or 
highways. And as the value of new public 
and private construction in the United States 
in 1962 was nearly $60 billion, about 7 
million on-site and off-site jobs—1 of every 
10 during that year—resulted from new con- 
struction expenditures. 

This was revealed in an article, “Employ- 
ment Effects of Construction Expenditures,” 
in the February Monthly Labor Review of the 
United States Department of Labor. The 
article, comparing the labour requirements for 
various types of construction, was based on 
a continuing study program initiated in 1959 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Slightly less than half of these jobs are 
in the construction industry. The majority 
are in the various stages of manufacturing, 
mining, trade, and transportation industries 
that produce, sell and deliver materials re- 
quired for construction activities. 

For most types of construction activity, 
approximately 225 man-hours of employment 
are created by each $1,000 of construction 
contract cost. Man-hour requirements at the 
site of construction varied widely, from 72 
per $1,000 of construction costs for private 
one-family housing to 134 per $1,000 for 
dredging. 

Workers in the skilled trades accounted 
for more than 65 per cent of the total on-site 
man-hours for private one-family housing 
and hospitals; about 60 per cent for other 
types of building construction; and about 40 
per cent for heavy construction. 

On the other hand, semi-skilled and un- 
skilled workers accounted for about 25 per 
cent of the on-site man-hours for private 
housing, about 35 per cent for other building 
construction, and 50 per cent for heavy 
construction. 

A table accompanying the article listed 
eight construction trades and showed the 
man-hours of work each received for every 
$1,000 of contract cost. 

According to the table, in the construction 
of one-family houses a large share of the 
on-site man-hours is worked by carpenters. 
Plumbers got considerably more work on 
hospital construction jobs than on other listed 
type of construction. 

Hospitals created a total of 223 man-hours 
of work for each $1,000 of construction cost. 
Construction trades on the site got 60.7 of 
these man-hours, with the plumbers getting 
12.7 of them, more than any of the other 
seven trades listed. 

This compares with one-family housing, 
where plumbers received 3.8 man-hours and 
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carpenters got 24.9 man-hours of work of the 
53 man-hours provided by each $1,000 worth 
of construction. 

For each man-hour of employment per- 
formed on the construction site, an additional 
0.7 to 1.8 man-hours were required to pro- 
duce and distribute the necessary materials, 
supplies, and equipment used in the construc- 
tion. 


Tripartite Efforts Find New Jobs 
For Workers Released in Merger 


The re-employment of 337 persons who 
lost their jobs as a result of the merger of 
two asbestos mining companies in Quebec 
in March 1964 was the result of the joint 
efforts of the union involved, the employers, 
the Quebec Government and two munici- 
palities. Another 39 were helped to set up in 
business for themselves. 

Of the 2,700 employees of Asbestos Cor- 
poration and two companies in the Thetford- 
Black Lake region that were taken over by 
it, 583 were released as a result of the 
merger. Early in June, a special corporation 
was set up to organize a compaign to find 
new employment for them. 

The corporation consisted of two repre- 
sentatives of the union, an affiliate of the 
Confederation of National Trade Unions; two 
representatives of Asbestos Corporation; three 
from the Quebec Government; and one each 
from the municipalities of Thetford and 
Black Lake. 

The corporation gave counselling inter- 
views, the national and provincial employ- 
ment services took part in the search for 
jobs, the unemployed workers were encour- 
aged to join another trade, and a canvas of 
employers was made. 

By November 17, besides those who had 
found employment and who had set up their 
own businesses, 29 were attending classes to 
learn new trades; 129 had “left the labour 
force” because of death, retirement and other 
causes; 24 had been lost track of; and only 
25 were known to be still unemployed. 


Three Canadian Women Named 
To ILO Panel of Consultants 


The International Labour Office has an- 
nounced the appointment, for a five-year term, 
of Canadian members to the ILO Panel of 
Consultants on the Problems of Women 
Workers. The three Canadians appointed by 
the ILO Governing Body were: Marion V. 
Royce, Director, Women’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa; Claire Bourgeois, 
Director of Personnel, Ayerst, McKenna and 
Harrison, Ltd., Montreal, and Huguette Pla- 
mondon, Quebec Regional Vice-President, 
Canadian Labour Congress. 
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Projections Indicate Labour Force 
In U.S. Will be 101 Million in 1980 


The latest projections by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics indicate that the 
U.S. labour force may grow from 77 million 
in 1964 to 86 million in 1970, and to 101 
million in 1980. 

This increase of 24 million workers in 16 
years means adding 14 million jobs a year, 
on the average, in order to merely absorb 
the growth in labour force. Such an increase 
would do nothing to offset the effects of 
increasing productivity or to reduce the level 
of unemployment. 

These statistics are contained in a special 
labour force report entitled “Labour Force 
Projections for 1970-80” in the February 
Monthly Labor Review of the United States 
Department of Labor. 

In the projections to 1970, the report says 
that adult men in the labour force may num- 
ber about 2 million more than in 1964; 
women workers, 25 years old and older, 24 
million more. 

Population growth accounts for all of the 
change among adult men. For women, in- 
creasing labour force participation will be 
responsible for more than half the projected 
growth. 

Primarily because of slightly higher par- 
ticipation rates for women 20 to 64 years old, 
the labour force projection for 1970 is some 
300,000 higher than the projection published 
in 1962. Revised population estimates offset, 
in part, the gain of almost 650,000 from 
higher labour force participation by women. 

The 1980 labour force is projected at 
101.4 million—24.4 million more than in 
1964. Population increase will be responsible 
for about 21 million, or 87 per cent of this 
change. The rest is attributable to the pro- 
jected continuation of rising labour force 
participation rates for adult women. 

Since a considerable part of the projected 
increase of 24 million in the total labour 
force between 1964 and 1980 will consist of 
younger workers and adult women, among 
whom part-time work is prevalent, the num- 
ber of part-time workers will increase sub- 
stantially. There will be much competition 
for the available jobs, both among the large 
numbers of youths and between the youths 
and older women. 

If a sufficient number of part-time jobs and 
jobs requiring lower skill levels are not forth- 
coming, the projected increase in labour force 
activity of married women may not be real- 
ized, since labour force participation among 
this group to some extent depends on the 
availability of the desired type of job. 

The postwar period, which has witnessed 
the large expansion in labour force activity 
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of women, has been, until the last few years, 
a period in which the younger population 
has been relatively small. 

For example, the group age 18 and 19 
dropped from 4.6 million in 1947 to 4.1 
million in 1952; the group age 20 to 24 
declined from 12.1 million in 1947 to 10.7 
million in 1957. By contrast, in 1970, there 
will be 7.3 million in ages 18 and 19, and 
17.1 million in ages 20 to 24. An increase 
of this magnitude may very well have a 
dampening effect on the labour force entry 
of married women. 


U.S. Supreme Court Overrules NLRB 
In Decision about Plant Shutdown 


In a recent decision, the United States 
Supreme Court overruled the National Labor 
Relations Board in ruling that an employer 
had the right to shut down all or part of his 
business for any reason whatever, including 
the wish to avoid dealing with a union. The 
Court added the condition, however, that the 
shutdown must be complete and permanent, 
and must not be intended to discourage 
unionization of some other part of the em- 
ployer’s business. 

The NLRB had ruled that Deering Milliken 
& Co. had violated the Taft-Hartley Act 
when a wholly-owned subsidiary, the Darling- 
ton Manufacturing Co., had gone out of busi- 
ness to prevent its employees from organizing 
(L.G. 1962, p. 1405). The Board had ordered 
the parent company to pay the discharged 
employees until they had either obtained 
work or had been put on a preferential hiring 
list at another of the 26 plants controlled 
by Deering Milliken. 

When the NLRB’s decision was appealed 
by the company, the appeal court had dis- 
agreed with the Board’s decision. In a 7-0 
decision, the Supreme Court rejected the 
Board’s ruling and agreed in part with the 
lower court. It decided, however, that to be 
legal, the shutdown must be subject to the 
conditions already mentioned. 

The Supreme Court was severely critical 
of the NLRB ruling that an employer could 
not go out of business completely, saying 
that the decision represented “such a startling 
innovation that it can be supported only 
with the clearest manifestation of legislative 
intent or unequivocal judicial precedent.” It 
added that there was no indication in the 
history of the Wagner Act or of the Taft- 
Hartley Act that Congress envisaged any such 
result under either statute. 

In two other cases relating to the right of 
an employer to lock out his employees in 
a labour dispute, the Supreme Court took 
the NLRB to task for trying to reshape 
labour policy to suit its own views. 
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In Parliament Last Month 


(page numbers refer to Hansard) 
Speech from the Throne 


Among the new measures proposed in the 
Speech from the Throne at the opening of 
the third session of the 26th Parliament of 
Canada on April 5 (p. 1) were a number of 
plans for the economic betterment of the 
people. These included: ‘a program for the 
full utilization of our human resources and 
the elimination of poverty among our people”; 
measures to help in the re-employment of 
workers displaced by automation and eco- 
nomic changes; the creation of a fund for 
rural economic development; and the estab- 
lishment of ‘“‘a company of young Canadians” 
that would be used to further economic and 
social development in Canada and abroad. 


The Speech said that the Prime Minister 
would take direct responsibility for the more 
effective co-ordination of federal Government 
measures for the elimination of poverty with 
provincial programs of a similar nature. 


The Government also proposed, after 
further discussions with the provinces, to 
enact legislation to establish a Canada as- 
sistance plan that would provide for the 
sharing by the federal Government of the 
cost of “comprehensive programs under which 
people can be assisted on the basis of their 
need.” 


The Speech stated the Government’s inten- 
tion of meeting the governments of the prov- 
inces, at an early date, “in order to discuss 
with them the way in which federal and pro- 
vincial action can most effectively contribute 
to programs that will provide health services 
to Canadians on a comprehensive basis.” 


Action to help farmers generally to achieve 
“larger and more reliable incomes,” to raise 
the incomes of dairy farmers, and to improve 
the movement and marketing of feed grain 
in Eastern Canada and British Columbia was 
forecast. Another measure to be placed be- 
fore Parliament would “provide for an ex- 
panded national fisheries development pro- 
gram” to raise the incomes of fishermen. 

The Government’s intention to appoint a 
Royal Commission “to study the status, form 
and procedures of adjudicative and regulatory 
bodies, and to investigate the desirability of 
instituting a parliamentary commissioner or 
ombudsman for Canada,” was stated. 

The Speech referred also to plans for 
amending existing legislation affecting labour. 
These were: a revision of legislation on un- 
employment insurance; provision for safety 
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in employment under federal jurisdiction; 
amendment of the Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour Act “to achieve consistency with the 
Labour Standards Code”; legislation to pro- 
vide for collective bargaining and arbitration 
for the public service; and “legislation revis- 
ing federal superannuation and pension plans 
to integrate them with the Canada Pension 
Plan.” 


Comprehensive legislation was forecast “to 
reform public regulation of the railways and 
to facilitate the adaptation of the railway 
system to present and future needs.” 


Revision of the Immigration Act, “in the 
light of a white paper which will be placed 
before you, reviewing immigration policy and 
procedures,” was mentioned. 


The Budget 


The Minister of Finance, in his budget 
statement on April 26 (p. 427), proposed 
a reduction of 10 per cent in personal income 
tax effective July 1, with a maximum reduc- 
tion of $600 for each individual. Corporation 
income tax, sales tax and special old age se- 
curity tax are to remain unchanged. 


Changes in income tax regulations will 
allow a taxpayer to claim a deduction for 
supporting a nephew or niece in cases where 
the parents are unable to support the child. 
A taxpayer may claim a deduction also for 
money spent in supporting an uncle or aunt 
who is dependent by reason of mental or 
physical infirmity. 

An amendment to the Income Tax Act will 
ensure that contributions to the Canada Pen- 
sion Plan and the Quebec Plan are deductible 
in calculating taxable income. Other amend- 
ments will allow the transfer of lump sum 
retiring allowances into a pension plan, de- 
ferred profit-sharing, or registered retirement 
savings plan without payment of tax at the 
time of transfer. The maximum deduction for 
pension or retirement fund contributions will 
be raised to 20 per cent from 10 per cent. 

Trade union dues will in future be de- 
ductible in addition to the standard deduction 
of $100 for medical expenses and charitable 
contributions, according to another proposed 
amendment. 

The Minister estimated the deficit in the 
parliamentary public accounts for the pre- 
vious fiscal year at $83,000,000. A deficit of 
about $300,000,000 was forecast for the 
1965-66 fiscal year. He estimated that the 
Gross National Product would increase by 
about 7 per cent in 1965. 
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Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, 1964 


Survey finds more workers than at time of 1959 survey—S9 per 
cent of plant workers and 22 per cent of office employees— 
were employed in establishments with a policy of shift work 


The annual survey of working conditions 
conducted each May by the Department’s 
Economics and Research Branch has shown 
that 59 per cent of non-office employees 
and 22 per cent of office employees in the 
reporting units at May 1, 1964, were in estab- 
lishments with a policy of regular shift work. 
More than 19,000 establishments employing 
2,300,000 workers were included in the sur- 
vey. 

These percentages are greater than when 
questions on shift work were last asked, on 
the 1959 survey. 

For the 1964 survey, employers were ques- 
tioned also on pension plans, collective agree- 
ments, standard work week, vacations with 
pay, statutory holidays, and overtime pro- 
visions. 

Provisions governing overtime work were 
found in establishments employing 75 per 
cent of the office workers in establishments 
replying to the questionnaire. For non-office 
employees, the percentage was 94. 

Some 59 per cent of the office employees 
worked in establishments where the compen- 
sation for overtime work was a money pay- 
ment, 7 per cent were in establishments 
where the compensation was time off, and 
9 per cent were in establishments where 
compensation was a combination of money 
and time off. 

The most common overtime rate of pay 
was time and a half. 

A report on the 1964 survey has just been 
released. In it, the survey results are tabu- 
lated by industry and by province, for both 
office and non-office employees. 





SHIFT WORK PROVISIONS 
Non-Office Employees 


The survey showed that 59 per cent of 
1,622,929 non-office employees in 19,057 re- 
porting establishments worked in plants which 
had regular shift work. Maintenance and cus- 
todial staff are not included in the total. 


Forty-eight per cent of the plants that 
operate on shifts paid a premium to workers 
on evening and night shifts. In 42 per cent 
of them, the premium was paid in a flat rate 
of cents per hour; in 6 per cent it was calcu- 
lated as a percentage of the day rate. 


For purposes of the survey, the evening 
shift was considered to end after 6 p.m. but 
not later than 2 a.m., and the night shift to 
end after 2 a.m. but not later than 11 a.m. 


The majority of workers who were paid a 
premium in cents per hour received 7 cents 
for the evening shift and 10 to 14 cents for 
the night shift. 


Of workers paid a percentage of day rate, 
the majority earned less than 10 per cent of 
the day rate as a premium on both evening 
and night shifts. 


By Province. Ontario—where 7,902 plants 
with 725,180 non-office workers responded— 
had the largest percentage of non-office work- 
ers in establishments with regular shift 
work—67 per cent. 


British Columbia (1,865 plants, 144,286 
employees) came next, with 64 per cent. 
Prince Edward Island showed 17 per cent 
(80 establishments, 2,879 employees) em- 
ployed in plants with regular shift work. 


Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, 1964 


Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, 1964 has just been issued. Prepared by 
the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, the report contains infor- 
mation on such working conditions as the standard work week, vacations with pay, 
paid statutory holidays, pension plans, group life insurance, sickness and accident leave 
benefits, educational assistance and the proportion of employees covered by collective 


agreements. 


The report is divided into two parts, one for non-office and one for office employ- 
ees. Both parts are presented on an area basis and an industrial basis. For Canada and 
each of the provinces the information refers to the total industrial composite. In addi- 
tion, data are presented for some 70 individual industrial divisions on a Canada basis. 

The report presents information obtained in the Department’s annual survey of 
working conditions conducted at May 1, 1964. The survey covered some 20,000 
employers with a total of 2,341,646 employees, 1,622,928 non-office employees and 


718,718 office employees. 


The bilingual report is available from the Queen’s Printer (Catalogue No. 


L2-15/1964) at 50 cents a copy. 
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By Industry. Survey data are based on a 
wide range of non-agricultural industries, in- 
cluding 8,718 establishments in manufactur- 
ing, with 892,464 non-office employees. For- 
estry, construction, water transportation and 
government service (except municipal works 
departments) are not covered. 

In manufacturing, the percentage of the 
total number of non-office workers in the 
survey who were employed in plants with 
regular shift arrangements was 71 per cent. 
Sixty-eight per cent of the plants reporting 
regular shift work paid a premium to workers 
on evening or night shifts. The majority, 57 
per cent, paid premiums at a flat rate in 


cents per hour; 10 per cent paid at percentage 
of the day rate; 1 per cent paid other types 
of premium such as time differentials. 

Among the industries with high rates of 
shift work are the rubber, textile, paper and 
mining industries. 


Office Employees 


As was to be expected, the percentage 
of office workers in establishments with regu- 
lar shift arrangements for such staff was 
much smaller than for non-office workers. 
It was reported that 22 per cent of the 
718,718 office employees in 19,260 reporting 
units worked in establishments with a regular 
shift policy. 


SHIFT WORK AND OVERTIME IN CANADIAN INDUSTRY, 1964 


Percentages shown are proportions of the number of employees covered by survey (top entry in each column) 
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When Overtime Premium is in the form of Money Only 
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The overtime premium rate is paid: 
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Twelve per cent of these establishments 
pay a premium to office workers on the even- 
ing and night shifts: 9 per cent pay in cents 
per hour; 3 per cent in a percentage of the 
day rate. The majority of office workers paid 
at a rate of cents per hour earn a premium 
of at least 15 cents on these two shifts. Those 
paid a percentage of the day rate received 
under 10 per cent. 


By Province. British Columbia led the other 
provinces in the percentage of office workers 
in establishments with shift work. The replies 
from 1,873 plants in the province employing 
56,546 office workers showed 25 per cent 
employed in establishments with regular shift 
work. Eight per cent of plants with shift 
arrangements paid a premium: half in a flat 
cents per hour, half at a percentage of the 
day rate. 

Ontario returns showed that 24 per cent 
of 331,654 workers in 7,971 reporting units 
work in plants with a regular shift policy. 
Fifteen per cent of these plants pay a pre- 
mium for evening and night work: 12 per 
cent in cents per hour; 3 per cent in a per- 
centage of the day rate. 


By Industry. The survey of office employees 
in manufacturing, covering a total of 275,719 
workers in 8,408 reporting units, showed that 
15 per cent of employees in the survey were 
in establishments with a regular shift policy 
for office staff. In 10 per cent of the cases of 
shift work, employers paid premiums to 
office staff on evening or night shifts. Six 


per cent of the plants paid in a rate of cents 
per hour; 4 per cent as a percentage of the 
day rate. 


Some industries with high percentages of 
office workers in establishments with shift 
work were: all types of mining (35 per cent), 
slaughtering and meatpacking (35 per cent), 
and rubber (18 per cent). 


OVERTIME PROVISIONS 


Office Employees 


Three quarters of the office employees in 
units responding to the survey were in estab- 
lishments that had provisions for overtime 
work. Some 59 per cent of them worked in 
establishments where compensation for the 
overtime work was a money payment. 


The most common overtime rate of pay 
was time and a half. This was found in 
establishments employing 44 per cent of the 
office workers; only 10 per cent of the office 
workers were in establishments where straight 
time was the rate. 


None of the establishments paid double 
time during the initial period, and only 2 
per cent of the employees worked in estab- 
lishments where the rate was increased to 
double time after the initial period had been 
worked. None of the non-office employees 
were paid double time during the first period, 
but 15 per cent were in establishments where 
double time was paid after that. 


The Canada Pension Plan 


Contributory plan, to go into effect next January 1, assures 
wage-earners of new source of continuing income, stable in 
value, when they retire or become disabled and unable to work 


The Canada Pension Plan, one of the 
longest and most complex pieces of legisla- 
tion ever passed by Parliament, received third 
reading in the House of Commons on March 
29, Senate approval on April 1, and Royal 
Assent on April 3. The 85-page Act consists 
of 125 sections. 

The general effect of the Act is to provide 
for a nation-wide system of old age, disa- 
bility and survivors insurance that will estab- 
lish a basic level of security for all Canadians 
in these circumstances, whatever moves they 
make, and whatever economic changes occur. 

Virtually all employed persons in Canada 
ages 18 to 69 inclusive who earn more than 
$600 a year will be required to contribute. 
Self-employed persons ages 18 to 69 inclusive 
will be required to contribute if their earn- 
ings (as calculated for income tax purposes) 
exceed $800 a year. 
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The plan provides for equal treatment of 
men and women. 

Contributions will begin on January 1, 
1966. Retirement benefits will begin to be 
paid from January 1, 1967. Other benefits 
will not be payable until later dates. 

The plan furnishes the contributor with a 
right to a graduated benefit related to his 
previous pensionable earnings. 

For those who are already retired, the 
Act protects the real value of their old-age 
security pension. 

For people now working, it assures a new 
source of continuing income, stable in value, 
when they retire or if they become disabled 
and unable to work. If they die, their de- 
pendants—widows and children—are assured 
of a continuing income. There is a death 
benefit payable in a lump sum, whether or 
not the contributor has dependants. There 
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is a benefit also for dependent children of 
a contributor who becomes disabled. 

Apart from workmen’s compensation and 
veterans’ pensions, the only previous public 
assistance measures available to aid survivors 
have been mothers’ allowances. 

Similarly, disabled people have depended 
on such assistance programs as blind persons’ 
allowances and allowances for the totally and 
permanently disabled. 

Federal civil servants will be covered. A 
provincial Government has the right to de- 
termine whether or not its employees will 
be covered. 

The only large exempt group is members 
of the armed forces and the RCMP. They 
already have special pension plans designed 
to provide for the termination of service con- 
siderably earlier than the usual retirement 
age. Servicemen will be covered by the 
Canada Pension Plan if they take up civilian 
employment after their service “retirement”. 


Provincial Plans 


The Act does not operate in a province if 
the province provides a plan with comparable 
benefits. It is unique in that it provides for 
complete co-ordination of federal and pro- 
vincial legislation and administration. 


A contributor’s pension rights will not be 
reduced in any way if he changes his job or 
if he moves his home, thus providing 100- 
per-cent portability of pensions within Canada. 
If he leaves Canada, his contributions remain 
to his credit. 


A basic principle is that a pension right 
once earned is never lost. For example, any- 
one who leaves Canada, or a woman who 
stops earning when she marries, or who has 
a job for only a part of her married life, 
will be entitled at age 65 to a pension based 
on her earnings averaged over the whole 
period and calculated on exactly the same 
principles as the pension of anyone who has 
had continuous earnings. 


Keeping Pensions Up-To-Date 


A further basic principle is that the pro- 
tection provided will not get out of date. The 
Act establishes a permanent relationship be- 
tween the national level of earnings and the 
pensions to which people become entitled 
when they stop earning. 


The pension will be a fixed portion of the 
average earnings on which a man or woman 
has contributed. But, in calculating this aver- 
age, earnings in earlier years will be re- 
valued in proportion to the changes that have 





Illustrations of Canada Pension Plan and Old Age Security Benefits 


Suppose you are a man not more than 54 years old when the Canada Pension 
Plan goes into effect, who works regularly at an income of $300 a month—about 
the present average level of earnings. The following are examples of the benefits you 
will receive under various circumstances (as earnings can be expected to increase over 
the years, figures in the example understate the actual benefits likely to be paid). 

If you work to 70, you will then get a contributory pension of $75 a month in 
addition to old age security. Your total pension will be $150 at present prices, and 
more if the cost of living has risen. 

If you retire at 65, you will get the same $75 pension and will be entitled to old 
age security of $75, making a total of $150. 

From 1970, if you were to become disabled, you would have an income of $81.25 
a month. 

From 1968, if you die, there will be provision for your widow and children. If 
your wife is 65 or more when she is widowed, and even if she has earned no retire- 
ment pension of her own, she will have at least $75 old age security plus 60 per cent 
of his retirement pension of $75, a total of $120 monthly. 

If you die when your wife is under under 65 but over 45, she will for the inter- 
vening years, until she is 65, have $53 monthly. 

If you leave dependent children, your widow will get this benefit whatever her 
age. In addition there will be $25 for each of the first four children, and $12.50 each 
thereafter. 

There will be, when you die, a lump-sum payment of $450. 

If your income is higher, $5,000 a year or more, the figures in the above samples 
would be changed as follows: 

In Sample 1, the $75 contributory pension becomes $104, making a total of $179. 

In Sample 2, the $75 contributory pension becomes $104, making a total of $179. 

In Sample 3, the $81.25 becomes $103. 

In Sample 4, the $120 widow’s benefit becomes $137.50. 

In Sample 5, the $53 widow’s benefit becomes $64. 
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INVESTMENTS 


For a good many years, the Canada 
Pension Plan will generate considerable 
funds for investment. The funds will 
be made available to provincial govern- 
ments in ratio to the contributions com- 
ing from each province. 

The securities will bear interest to the 
pension fund at the long-term rate on 
federal securities. They will be either 
obligations of the provincial government 
or obligations of crown agents guaran- 
teed by the province. 


taken place in the general level of earnings. 
Thus the pension earned will always be in 
step with improvements in productivity and 
wage rates. 

The plan will initially apply to earnings 
up to a level of $5,000 a year. This ceiling 
will rise as average earnings rise. In order 
to smooth out short-run fluctuations, an 
eight-year moving average of earnings will 
be used to make this adjustment. During the 
transition period, before this eight-year aver- 
age can take effect, the ceiling will be ad- 
justed in line with the cost of living. 

Other figures in the various formulae gov- 
erning the operation of the plan will be kept 
up to date in the light of changing economic 
conditions. 


Maintaining Real Values 


An up-to-date pension established in this 
way is realistically related to the level of 
earnings at the time the pension starts. But 
after a period of years, it may become inade- 
quate if the cost of living increases. 

The Act guards against this by providing 
that all benefits under it will be adjusted 
annually in line with the cost of living. 
Each adjustment will be what is required to 
keep in step with changes in living costs 
from the start of the plan, but with the 
reservation that—in order to smooth out fluc- 
tuations—there will be no change if what is 
required is less than a 1-per-cent increase, 
and the increase from one year to the next 
will never be more than 2: per cent. 


Integration With Old Age Security 


The measure provides comprehensive so- 
cial security for Canadians by establishing 
the new contributory pensions and _ fitting 
them in with the universal old age security 
benefit of $75 a month already available. 

’ For this purpose, two main amendments 
are made to the Old Age Security Act: 

1. The pension paid under this Act will in 
future be adjusted to changes in the cost of 
living, in exactly the same way as benefits 
are adjusted under the Canada Pension Plan. 
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This maintenance of the real value of the 
basic pension is assured to people who are 
already pensioners, as well as to future pen- 
sioners. 

2. The old age security pension will be- 
come available from age 65. 

The lowering of the age will start at 69 
in January 1966, and proceed in annual 
stages until in January 1970, pensions will 
become available at age 65 to everyone who 
meets the residence test. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


The Act provides for pensions based on 
all of a person’s earnings up to $5,000 a 
year. Contributions, however, will be col- 
lected not on all earnings but on the portion 
over $50 a month or $600 a year. 

The rate of contribution for the employee 
will be 1.8 per cent, that is, it will be 90 
cents on earnings of $100 a month ($50 
above the exemption level). This is 0.9 per 
cent of total earnings. 

On earnings of $200 a month, the con- 
tribution will be $2.70 (1.35 per cent of 
earnings). On $300 a month it will be $4.50 
(1.5 per cent); on $400 a month, $6.30 
(1.57 per cent). The employer will be re- 
quired to make a matching contribution of 
the same amount. 

On self-employed earnings, the contribution 
will be at the combined rate of 3.6 per cent, 
with a minimum of $7.20 a year on earnings 
of $800 a year. 


Collections 


Contributions will be collected by the De- 
partment of National Revenue, taking ad- 
vantage of existing machinery and avoiding 
expensive separate facilities for collection. 
The Act follows existing tax collection pro- 
cedures as far as possible, so as to reduce 
to a minimum the burden on employers and 
others of filing returns and remitting con- 
tributions. 

It will be the employer’s responsibility to 
make payroll deductions of the employees’ 
contributions, and they will be remitted along 
with the employer’s own contributions. 

Generally speaking, pension contributions 
will be collected and paid in the same way 
and at the same time as taxes are collected 
and paid. In some cases a common form will 
be used. 

Self-employed persons will be required to 
make their contributions at the same time as 
they pay taxes. 


RETIREMENT PENSIONS 
Main Provisions 


The retirement pension will be one quarter 
of the average earnings (adjusted as described 
above) on which contributions have been 
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made. That is to say, a man who has been 
earning $240 a month will have a pension 
of $60 a month; a man who has been earn- 
ing $5,000 a year or more will have a 
monthly pension rate of $104.17. 


Retirements pensions will be paid at 65 
provided the man or woman has in fact re- 
tired from regular work. A small amount of 
earnings, up to $75 a month, will not affect 
the right to a full pension. Higher earnings 
will result in the progressive reduction of 
the pension, for a man or woman under 70. 


From age 70, the right to pension is abso- 
lute, regardless of any earnings. 


Unearned income from a private pension 
plan or an annuity or any other source does 
not affect the entitlement to pension from 
age 65. 

A full pension will be earned by making 
contributions for 90 per cent of the time from 
the start of the plan or, for young people, 
from 18 to 6S. 


The other 15 per cent is an allowance to 
save people from being penalized in their 
pensions if they have been sick or unem- 
ployed. 

Under the same rules a woman, who works 
for 30 per cent of the time, will get about a 
third of a full pension. For example, she 
might work for four years, marry and stop 
work, then work again for 10 years after 
her children are grown up. She will thus earn 
in total a pension of a little less than a third 
of what it would have been if she had earned, 
at the same rate, throughout the time between 
her 18th and 65th birthdays. 


A man who continues to work for some or 
all of the years between 65 and 70 will get 
the benefit of his contributions during those 
years, in place of any earlier years when he 
did not work or had a lower level of earn- 
ings. 

Transition Period 


These rights to retirement pensions will 
take full effect in January 1976, when the 
plan has been in operation for ten years. 


A man or woman who has contributed in 
1966 and who is at least age 68 may receive 
in 1967 a pension of one-tenth of the full 
level. After the first two years of contribu- 
tions, the pension will be available in 1968 
to retired people at 67 and will be two- 
tenths of the full level. After four years of 
contributions, the pension will be available 
in 1970 from 65 and the benefit level will 
be four-tenths. Full pensions will first be 
reached in 1976. 

At age 65, the disabled pensioner will be 
transferred automatically to the retirement 
pension, which will be recalculated ignoring 
the fact that he was in receipt of a disability 
pension. In addition, monthly benefits will be 
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STABILITY 


Careful safeguards are established 
against pressures for irresponsible changes 
in the Canada Pension Plan. Any pro- 
posal for a change must be the subject 
of an actuarial review of its long-term 
effects. . 

And no amendment that would change 
the general level of benefits or contribu- 
tions under the legislation may take 
effect for two years after it is proposed, 

Substantial amendments to the plan 
will not be made without the concur- 
rence of two-thirds of the provinces 
having two-thirds of the population. of 
Canada. 


payable to the dependent children of a dis- 
ability pensioner at rates corresponding to 
those provided for orphans. 


DISABILITY PENSIONS 


A contributor who becomes disabled and 
unable regularly to pursue any substantial 
gainful occupation is entitled to a pension 
provided that he has made contributions in 
at least five years. That is to say, the first 
benefits will become payable during 1970. 


After 1970, it will still be necessary to 
have contributed in at least five of the pre- 
ceding ten years before the benefit is claimed, 
and for the lesser of ten years or one-third 
of the number of years since the plan started 
or the contributor was 18. 

The disability pension will be $25 monthly 
plus 75 per cent of the retirement pension 
to which the contributor would have been 
entitled if he had continued at the same 
level of earnings until he was 65. For con- 
tributors at the maximum earnings level, 
this means that the disability pension will 
be almost identical with the retirement pen- 
sion. At lower income levels, it will be some- 
what larger. 


SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFITS 


The retirement pension will be an addition 
to the basic income, available in 1970 from 
65, that is provided under the Old Age 
Security Act. 

At present there is no such basic income 
for families or individuals who lose their 
livelihood for reasons other than retirement 
or unemployment. 

Therefore, the new social insurance bene- 
fits provided for dependants when a con- 
tributor dies, and for contributors who 
become disabled, embraces both a flat-rate 
component and a component related to the 
earnings on which contributions have been 
made. 
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The flat-rate component will initially be $25 
a month. Like all other payments under the 
plan, it will rise when the cost of living rises. 

In order to entitle a widow or orphans to 
benefits, the husband or father must have 
contributed to the plan for the lesser of ten 
years or one out of every three years since 
the plan started or the contributor was 18. 
The absolute minimum period of contribu- 
tions is three years. 

This latter provision means that the first 
widows’ and orphans’ benefits will become 
payable during 1968. 


Orphans 


The monthly benefit for each of the first 
four dependent children of a contributor who 
dies will be $25. The fifth and subsequent 
children will get $12.50 a month. It will be 
paid up to the age of 18, or up to 25 if full- 
time education is continued. 

The orphans’ benefit will be paid if the 
father dies or if the mother who has been 
the children’s sole or main support dies. 


Widows 


A widow under 65 will receive monthly the 
$25 flat amount, and in addition a propor- 
tion—374 per cent—of the retirement pen- 
sion to which her husband would have been 
entitled if he had been able to go on con- 
tributing until he was 65 on the average 
level of earnings at which he was contribut- 
ing at his death. 

The entitlement to this pension depends 
on circumstances in which the widow cannot 
reasonably be expected to become self-sup- 
porting. That is, it will be paid in full if she 
has one or more dependent children or if she 
is 45 or more when widowed. 

‘The full pension will also be paid, regard- 
less of other circumstances, if the widow is 
disabled. And a widower who was both 
dependent on his wife and disabled at the 
date of her death will receive the same pen- 
sion as a widow. The disabled widower must 
continue to prove his disability till death; 
the disabled widow only to age 45. 

In the case of a woman who is widowed 
before she is 35, has no dependent children 
or whose children cease to be dependent 
before she is 35 and who is not disabled, no 
pension will be payable. A widow between 
35 and 45 will receive the appropriate frac- 
tion of the full pension, according to her 
age at the time. 

A widow 65 and over, and therefore en- 
titled to the old age security pension, will 
not receive the $25 flat-rate amount. Instead 
she will receive 60 per cent of her husband’s 
retirement pension. If she is entitled to a 
retirement pension of her own, she will 
receive whichever of the following is the 
larger: 
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1. 374 per cent of what her husband’s 
retirement pension would have been, 
plus all of the retirement pension 
to which she is entitled in virtue of 
her own earnings. 


2. 60 per cent of her husband’s pension 
plus 60 per cent of her own. 


This benefit is subject to the reservation 
that the widow’s own retirement pension and 
her widow’s pension together may not exceed 
the maximum retirement pension payable to 
any one contributor. 

The general effect of these provisions is 
that a widow, 65 and over, will receive some- 
what better than a half of what would have 
been the total retirement pensions of the 
couple. If a younger widow has two dependent 
children, the family will get more than a 
half; if there are four children the combined 
widow’s and orphans’ benefits will nearly 
equal the retirement income (including old- 
age security) that the couple might have 
enjoyed at age 65 if the husband had not 
died. 


DEATH BENEFIT 


A death benefit will be payable to the 
estate of a contributor on the same quali- 
fying conditions, as regards length of contri- 
butions, that apply to widows’ and orphans’ 
benefits. The benefit will be equivalent to 
six months’ retirement pension, with a maxi- 
mum of $500. It is payable whether the 
contributor dies before or after retirement. 


PROVINCIAL LEGISLATION 


Because pensions are a field of common 
federal and provincial jurisdiction, the Act 
provides that it will not be operative in a 
province in which a comparable plan is 
established under provincial legislation. This 
could be done either from the beginning or 
later; if it is done later, the Act provides 
for the transfer to the province of assets 
and liabilities relating to contributions made 
in that province. 


Administrative Co-ordination 


The Act provides a unique apparatus for 
co-ordinating its administration with that of 
any provincial legislation for a comparable 
plan. This co-ordination has been worked 
out in detail with Quebec, which intends to 
have such legislation. 

For example, if a man is employed in the 
same year both in a province having its own 
legislation and in a province where the fed- 
eral legislation is operative, all his contri- 
butions will be recorded under both laws. 

If, over the years, a man has contributed 
under both federal and provincial legislation, 
his total earnings will be credited to his 
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account under both laws. When the time 
comes that he, or his widow or children, 
should receive a pension or supplementary 
benefit, the Act provides that this benefit will 
be based on the contributions under both 
laws and the whole of it will be paid, by 
agreement, by either the federal or the pro- 
vincial administration. There will then be a 
financial adjustment reflecting the distribution 
of contributions made under the two laws. 


APPEALS 
The Act establishes a Pension Appeals 
Board to deal with any questions as to the 


amount of the benefit to which a person may 
be entitled. The fact that the benefit is pay- 
able under one law, even if contributions 
have been made under both federal and pro- 
vincial laws, means that in all cases only 
one appeal will be necessary. 


Another aspect of the co-ordination be- 
tween federal and provincial laws is that the 
Pension Appeals Board may hear and decide 
appeals brought not only under the federal 
law but also, if the law of the province so 
provides, under that law too. Thus parallel 
provisions in the pension plan may be inter- 
preted and applied in the same way by 
federal and provincial administrators. 


Industrial Fatalities in Canada, 1964 


Early report indicates 1,280 occurred last year. Ontario had 
largest number. Revised 1963 figures place total at 1,233 


Up to the end of March, the Department 
of Labour had received reports on a total of 
1,280 industrial fatalities* that occurred in 
Canada during 1964. The revised total for 
1963 was 1,233, or approximately 7 per 
cent higher than the preliminary total for 
that year reported in the previous annual 
review (L.G., May 1964, p. 374). 

Of the 1,280 fatalities in 1964, a total of 
1,045 was reported by the provincial Work- 


* See Tables H-1 to H-4, pages 476 to 483. 


men’s Compensation Boards and the Board 
of Transport Commissioners. Information on 
the remaining 235 fatalities was obtained 
from other sources. 


The 1964 preliminary fatality rate (number 
of fatalities per 10,000 workers employed) 
was 2.71 for men and 0.03 for women. The 
previous year’s fatality rate was 2.67 and 
0.07 respectively. 

Fatality rates, by age groups (figures for 
1963 in parenthesis) were 





Men 
Workers 
Age group Fatalities employed Rate 
(000) 
a ee 55 (59) 344 ( 326) 1.60 (1.81) 
a I PE, PEP re bigs) apiece. oi o.5 0 ziti pyemesraed a 133 (el 0) 523 ( 490) 2.64 (3.06) 
4 en ee ee eee eee, eM cae ke Sia (e UesG) 2,196 (2,164) 2.61 (2.48) 
Joes ee oreres). 20... cao oeag bi). 433 ( 395) 1,471 (1,427) 2.94 (2.77) 
G5il: Seis Aa eects acme: « foe. .epteldand As 75 ( 80) 164 ( 159) B25 le (50a) 
MOUALE e ci-c ee bales 1,274 (1,220) 4,696 (4, 567) 25 :6T) 
Women 
iter na m 
A rou Fatalities employe ate 
ge group on 

A abe etait. Bh Ade indoes Sak uarecereacase. ea) 273 ( 259) Ln mi 
Habyinek RI es ett aerteen.s. et sontesinet..isd. ts arts 328 ( 307) 0.03 (0. 13) 
SE BYe oy Son gies a ae 1 ( 5) 739 ( 707) 0.01 (0.07) 
AGA A PAR ICSENA act ad. over He tse hn 4 ( 2) 515 ( 484) 0.08 (0.04) 
Di nee ein eat ea sare visi Sar aiitars owebirine “ety — ( 2) 45 ( 40) — (0.50) 
ISO alll parC Picuce colar: anit att cceae shade ose. 6 (13) 1,899 (1,797) 0.03 (0.07) 
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The fatality rates for men, by industry, 
(figures for 1963 in parenthesis) were: agri- 
culture 1.28 (0.82); forestry 18.52 (15.25); 
fishing and trapping 14.23 (13.60); mines, 
quarries and oil wells 19.04 (23.97); manu- 
facturing 1.69 (1.73); construction 5.76 
(5.35); transportation, communication and 
other utilities 4.85 (4.46); trade 0.77 (0.84); 
finance, insurance and real estate 0.14 (0.07); 
service 1.19 (1.62). 

The fatality rates for women, by industry, 
(figures for 1963 in parenthesis) were: agri- 
culture 0.15 (0.29); forestry — (—); fish- 
ing and trapping — (—); mines, quarries and 
oil wells 2.50 (—); manufacturing — (0.03); 


construction — (—); transportation, com- 
munication and other utilities — (0.39); 
trade — (0.09); finance, insurance and real 


estate — (—); service 0.04 (0:05). 

The fatality rates for men, by occupations, 
(figures for 1963 in parenthesis) were: mana- 
gerial 0.78 (0.93); professional and technical 
1.02 (1.08); clerical 0.41 (0.30); sales 0.60 
COMS)= Sefvice and sTeciealion. 1. Joule oo)): 
transportation and communication 5.02 
(6.46); farmers and farm workers 1.29 
(0.87); loggers, fishermen and related work- 
ers 16.16 (14.63); miners, quarrymen and 
related workers 30.20 (36.83); craftsmen, 
production process and related workers 3.12 
(3.01) slabourers, “ne:sv'8t557(432). 

The fatality rates for women, by occupa- 
tion, (figures for 1963 in parenthesis) were: 
managerial — (—); professional and tech- 
nical 0.03 (0.04); clerical — (0.02); sales 
— (0.05); service and recreation 0.07 (0.15); 
transportation and communication 0.28 (—); 
farmers and farm workers 0.15 (0.30); log- 
gers, fishermen and related workers — (—); 
miners, quarrymen and related workers — 
(—); craftsmen, production process and re- 
lated workers — (0.05); labourers — (0.59). 

During 1964, there were 13 multi-fatality 
accidents that, in each case, brought death to 
three or more workmen. In total they resulted 
in fatal injuries to 58 persons. Twenty-four 
of these were drowned in three accidents. 
Asphyxiation caused the deaths of 12 work- 
men in four mishaps. Eight persons were 





killed in two aircraft accidents. Six workmen 
died in two accidents as a result of electro- 
cution. Four employees were killed in a 
factory explosion, and four railway employees 
died in a collision between their maintenance 
vehicle and a car. 


Of the 1,280 fatalities last year, 318 (25 
per cent) were the result of being struck by 
tools, machinery, moving vehicles and other 
objects. Within this group 63 fatalities were 
caused by falling trees or limbs. Landslides 
or cave-ins caused 61; materials falling from 
stockpiles and loads 34; automobiles and 
trucks 23; and objects falling or flying in 
mines and quarries 20. Most of these acci- 
dents occurred in the forestry, mining, quarry- 
ing or construction industry. 


There were 269 fatalities caused by “falls 
and slips”; of these 227 were the result of 
falls to different levels. Within this group 88 
fatalities were caused by falls into rivers, 
lakes, sea or harbours; 24 by falls from build- 
ings, roofs and towers; 22 by falls from 
scaffolds and stagings; and 21 by falls into 
shafts, pits and excavations. Most of these 
accidents occurred in the fishing, forestry or 
construction industry. 


In the classification “collisions, derailments, 
wrecks, etc.’, 263 fatalities were recorded. 
Within this group 168 involved automobiles 
and trucks; 31 each involved tractors, load- 
mobiles, and railways; and 22 involved air- 
craft. Most of these accidents occurred in 
the transportation, communication and other 
utilities, manufacturing or construction in- 
dustry. 


Ontario, with 410 fatalities, had the largest 
number among the provinces. Of these, 98 
occurred in manufacturing; 75 in transporta- 
tion; communication and other utilities; 66 
in construction; and 53 in mining and 
quarrying. 

Quebec followed with 255 fatalities, of 
which 79 occurred in construction; 56 in 
manufacturing; 39 in transportation, com- 
munication and other utilities; and 30 in 
forestry. 


(Continued on page 453) 





The fatalities covered in this review are those that involved persons gainfully employed 
and that occurred during the course of, or arose out of their employment, including deaths 


resulting from industrial diseases. 


Statistics on industrial fatalities are compiled by the Economics and Research Branch 
from reports received from the provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the Board of 
Transport Commissioners and certain other official sources. Newspaper reports are used to 
supplement these. For industries not covered by workmen’s compensation legislation, news- 
paper reports are the Department’s only source of information. It is possible, therefore, that 
coverage in such industries as agriculture, fishing and trapping, and certain of the service 
groups, is not as complete as in industries covered by workmen’s compensation legislation. 
Similarly, a small number of traffic accidents that are in fact industrial may be omitted from 
the Department’s records because of lack of information in press reports. 

The number of fatalities that occur during the year under review is usually greater than 
indicated in the annual article and tables. However, fatalities that were not reported in time 
for inclusion are recorded in supplementary lists and the statistics revised accordingly in 


the next annual review. 
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Latest Labour Statistics 











Principal Items 


Total cipiliondavour force (&)oe:. .iiiae . 2am. .B.. enea.. (000) 
Pera eee: Bde a! tilt. eatgdorihmnt carte) ss (000) 
LYS 0 RTO Ss Sa Ee Preren ee oF (000) 
Pee TLC MGUUE te oe Pats, 5 signe na, phie ws patie GUO} 
Pe er EM no ccsarn-cvcarrsgnnent rhuneuarphancrarnh (000) 
Anowork colours orimorest>. J2UWES..... (000) 

At work less than 35 hours:)...Jion4.. .4u:. (000) 
Employed but not at work.............. (000) 

Urea yo ee a a re ee (000) 
PG ELON sos csivie Dinas CERI s fe ned eaee'es (000) 
SIG CCHT ee et chee cis ee ee tgs (000) 
RRA THO WRew es eet. rere ee. APTELS. 20... (000) 
ani Chee oe LAE es SSR. (000) 

PA ACEING Hie us oes ds. Patines oe MONEE (000) 
Without work and seeking work................. (000) 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days............... (000) 


Industrial employment (1949=100) 0.0.0... cece cee ee 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)............... 


Marae eh ee Rn. A IDI Gs diguel Bee 0 do ce os 
WesimecdatonoeraDOUmiOncemenm et llniit wade emi 


Strikes and Lockouts 











Date 


April 17 
April 17 
April 17 
April 17 
April 17 


April 17 
April 17 
April 17 


April 17 
April 17 
April 17 
April 17 
April 17 
April 17 


April 17 
April 17 


February 
February 


Ist Qtr 1965 
Ist Qtr 1965 


SS Emseer LOCK OUUS. Lute. ete lta. vee Deer oe» pide April 
NeroLavorkerstin volved). Dh. i es see ee led eet April 
Durationan nissdayssiG).tal. tas closomea.......PaApril 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)....| February 
Averave Wourly carnines (MTS ye sw cs oes Ame February 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)............-.. February 
Avorage weekly wages (mile. ented. dome. 6.6 dos ae es February 
Consumer price index (1949 =100)7. 6. o..nc ceca meee April 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars 
BA ae 1) a che, I Ne pia sien wv ipnerontnr orem February 
Motallaboumimncomlie@ss. fsa. sj oe cks> «eee con <2 $000,000} February 
Industrial Production 
MatabsCawera2e, 1949 = 100). siasencteinnsiscaiare cite sie eaee rip March 
Wes etre eter: gh ctecropiaver a age Peel Smycdaceanvee +p seus ie Fe March 
PE OS MEE tie, Lemere Hee ulen tees SRS od on March 
Niouseurablesrsirortr strate el rea eee ee March 
New Residential Construction (b) 
pace ee ew Mae dk Bee qe Pe | Oe Mee: Benes, oe April 
Ceri PLO CIOU «Be ai as Soc Aan spe s cin oe bh oapype Hepes ele so areas April 
PCC tOM SOTO TION: «no ds sds sade co ees hehe ie oa des April 








66 
11,612 
121,510 


$89.51 
$2.08 
40.6 
$84.51 
1300 


228.9 
198.3 
212.0 
186.6 


8,877 
14, 352 
67,754 











Amount |— 








Percentage Change 


From 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
+ 0.9 + 2.8 
+ 1.2 + 3.5 
+ 4.6 — 6.5 
+ 0.9 + 4.6 
+ 1.0 + 5.2 
— 42.3 — 42.0 
+277.0 +316.5 
— 2.6 + 21.1 
— 4,1 — 7.9 
+ 4.1 + 8.6 
— 13.1 — 14.7 
+ 1.3 — ll. 
+ 6.1 — 3.7 
— 9.1 — 9.1 
— 4.7 — 9.2 
+ 4.0 + 13.0 
— 0.1 + 5.1 
— 0.1 + 4.0 
— + 27.0 
— + 27.6 
+ 20.0 + 61.0 
— 18.6 + 34.8 
+ 5.4 + 36.7 
+ 0.1; + 4.2 

0.0 + 4.5 
— 1.0 — 1.5 
— 1.0 + 3.0 
+ 0.3 + 2.0 
— i. + 1.0 
+ 0 + 9.3 
+ 2.4 + 9.4 
+ 2.2 + 7.2 
+ 4.7 + 10.2 
— 0.3 + 4.5 
+ 29.3 + 6.4 
— 30.1 + 16.9 
— 7.9 + 15.7 


2 Se hE ee eee ee 


(a) Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a 
monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics which also contains additional details of the 


characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


(b) Centres of 5,000 population or more. 
1Due to Good Friday in survey week. 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


Employment and Unemployment, April 


Employment increased by 76,000 to 
6,597,000 between March and April. The 
advance during the month was somewhat 
smaller than usual, following a larger-than- 
Seasonal increase between February and 
March. 

Unemployment declined less than season- 
ally between March and April, falling by 
16,000 to 371,000. Unemployment in April 
represented 5.3 per cent of the labour force, 
compared with 5.9 per cent in April 1964 and 
7.0 per cent in April 1963. Seasonally ad- 
justed, the April 1965 unemployment rate 
was 4.2 per cent. 

Employment in April was 224,000 higher 
and unemployment 32,000 lower than a year 
earlier. The labour force, at 6,968,000, was 
192,000, or 2.8 per cent, higher than in 
April 1964. 


Employment 


About one third of the March-to-April 
employment gain was in agriculture. In non- 
farm industries, employment increased more 
slowly than in most of the past few years. 

The construction industry contributed very 
little to the gain during the month as employ- 
ment was already at a relatively high level. 
Government measures to maintain house- 
building activity during the winter months 
have noticeably reduced seasonal employ- 
ment variations in the construction industry 
in each of the past two years. 


Total employment in April showed a rise 
of 224,000, or 3.5 per cent, from a year 
earlier. All regions contributed to this in- 
crease. 

Non-farm employment was up to 263,000, 
or 4.6 per cent, from April 1964. In non- 
farm industries, the largest employment gains 
over the year occurred in service and trade. 
Smaller gains took place in mining, con- 
struction and manufacturing. 

Farm employment was 39,000 lower than 
in April last year. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment decreased by an estimated 
16,000 to 371,000 between March and April. 
The April estimate was 32,000 lower than 
a year earlier, all of the decrease being 
among men. 

Of the 371,000 unemployed in April, 
311,000 were men and 60,000 were women. 
Some 63,000, or 17 per cent of the unem- 
ployment total, were teen-agers: their unem- 
ployment rate continued at about double the 
rate for all age groups. 

About three fifths of the total number of 
unemployed had been unemployed for three 
months or less. Some 101,000 had been un- 
employed from four to six months and 
52,000 for seven months or more. Persons 
unemployed for four months or more ac- 
counted for 41 per cent of the total, com- 
pared with 46 per cent a year earlier. 

Unemployment rates were lower than a 
year earlier in all regions except the Atlantic. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 


SSSSSSS900$0M0EE SSS SSS 











Labour Surplus Approximate Labour 
alance Shortage 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 4 
April April April April April April April April 
1965 1964 1965 1964 1965 1964 1965 1964 
Sr eee 

Metropolitan’: /e.4c ee ee 2 4 7 8 3 _— _ _— 
Major Industriala.; 4....4/eeeoee 10 12 10 11 6 3 — _ 
Major Agricultural................. 4 3 9 10 1 1 _ — 
Minor sec. oP Map ene ctakic Phen cere 25 27 23 20 10 10 — _ 
LOLS). 2 wenticaanmiiee oe 41 46 49 49 20 14 — — 


NOTE: Prior to the addition of Grande Prairie in January 1965 only 109 areas were surveyed. 


The review is prepared by the Employment and Labour Market Division of the 


Economics and Research Branch. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—APRIL 





METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 


75,000 or more) 





MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000- 
75,000; 69 per cent 
or more in non- 
agricultural activity) 





MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 
(labour force 25.000- 
75 000; 40 per cent or 


more in agriculture) 





MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 


10,000 to 25,000) 


Substantial 
Labour 
Surplus 


Moderate 
Labour 
Surplus 


Group 2 


Labour 
Shortage 


Approximate 
Balance 


Group 3 


Quebec-Levis 
St John’s 


Corner Brook 

Joliette 

Lac St. Jean 
Moncton 

New Glasgow 
Rouyn-Val d’Or 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney-Sydney Mines 
Trois Rivieres 


Charlottetown 

Prince Albert 

Ri iere du Loup 

Thetford-Lac Megantic- 
St. Georges 


Bathurst 
Bracebridge 
Bridgewater 
Campbellton 
Dauphin 
Dawson Creek 
Edmundston 


aspe 

Grand Falls 

Montmagny 

Newcastle 

Okanagan Valley 

Portage la Prairie 

PRINCE GEORGE- 
QUESNEL 

Quebec North Shore 

Rimouski 

Ste. Agathe-St. Jerome 

St. Stephen 

Sorel 

Summerside 

Truro 

Valleyfield 

Victoria: ille 

Woodstock, N.B. 

Yarmouth 


Calgary 
Edmonton 
Halifax 
Hamilton 
Montreal 
Vancouver- 
New Westminster- 
Mission City 
Winnipeg 


+>CORNWALL 
~->FARNHAM-GRANBY- 
COWANSVILLE 
Fort William-Port Arthur 
Kingston 
Niagara Peninsula 
Oshawa 
Peterborough 
Saint John 
Sarnia 
Timmins-New Liskeard- 


Kirkland Lake 


Barrie 

Brandon 
Lethbridge 
Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Red Deer 
Regina 
Saskatoon 


-+>YORKTON 





Belle ‘ille-Trenton 

Chilliwack 

Cranbrook 

Drumheller 
->DRUMMONDVILLE 

Fredericton 

Grande Prairie 

Kamloops 
-+>KENTVILLE 

Lachute-Ste. Therese 

Lindsay 

Medicine Hat 

North Bay 

Owen Sound 

Pembroke 

Prince Rupert 

Sault Ste Marie 

St Hyacinthe 

St. Jean 

Simcoe 

Swift Current 

Trail -Nelson 

Weyburn 


->OTTAWA-HULL 
->TORONTO 
-++WINDSOR 


->BRANTFORD 
Guelph 
Kitchener 


-> VICTORIA 


->CHATHAM 


->BEAUHARNOIS 

-++BRAMPTON 

->CENTRAL 
VANCOUVER 
ISLAND 


Galt 
->GODERICH 
istowel 
-+ST THOMAS 
Stratford 
-> WALKERTON 
Woodstock- 
Tillsonburg 


a i tn al ll I eS a 


->The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification used see page 207, February issue. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Co-Ordinator Appointed in Newfoundland 


Stanley F. Cullen brings to his post many years of experience 
C. A. Pippy and Reader’s Digest awards presented to handicapped 
Diabetic detection survey conducted in new areas of province 


Hon. Dr. James McGrath, Minister of 
Health in Newfoundland, has announced the 
appointment of Stanley F. Cullen as Provin- 
cial Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation. 

Mr. Cullen brings to his new post the bene- 
fit of 13 years’ experience in rehabilitation 
with the Newfoundland Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation. As Supervisor of Rehabilitation at 
the West Coast Sanatorium, Corner Brook, 
he has co-operated with other rehabilitation 
services in planning rehabilitation for persons 
with handicaps other than tuberculosis. Mr. 
Cullen previously worked for the Newfound- 
land Department of Natural Resources. He 
became interested in the rehabilitation field 
following two years as a patient in the St. 
John’s Sanatorium. 

In his new post, Mr. Cullen is responsible 
for the co-ordination of all provincial re- 
habilitation services for the handicapped. 


C. A. Pippy Awards 


The 1964 C. A. Pippy awards were pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the Rehabili- 
tation Council of Newfoundland. The awards 
are presented annually to a handicapped man 
and woman, who have triumphed over dis- 
ability and are examples to others of what 
can be achieved. 

Walter James Ryan of Bonavista, one of 
the winners, suffered an attack of polio when 
he was two years of age. It left him with 
both legs contracted and paralyzed, unable 
to walk. Nevertheless, he managed to get 
to school, sometimes carried or pulled on 
a sled. When he was 12 years of age he was 
given a pair of crutches made by a friendly 
neighbour. He finished high school in the 
outport and then went to work in an office in 
Gander, and then for a period as a taxi 
driver. In 1959 he went back to office employ- 
ment at Bonavista Cold Storage. 

The continued use of crutches, however, 
brought about a nerve involvement in his 
arms. In 1963 he entered General Hospital 
and, after three operations and many months 
in plaster, he is now walking with braces, 
using a cane for support on rough ground. 

“With a cheerful disposition, by grit and 
determination Walter James Ryan has come 
a long way” says Dr. J. W. Heath of Bona- 
vista who nominated Mr. Ryan for the award. 

The other winner was Kathleen Brown 
from Englee, who has had cerebral palsy 
from birth. A considerable amount of her 
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schooling was obtained during three years at 
Sunshine Camp _ Children’s Rehabilitation 
Centre where she was under almost con- 
tinuous treatment, including some surgery. 
She boarded in St. John’s to complete her 
schooling. 

Later, through the Federal-Provincial Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Program, a commer- 
cial course was arranged for her. In spite of 
her difficulties, she successfully completed the 
course. She gained experience working for 
the Society for Crippled Children and Adults 
and about a year and a half ago obtained 
a position as secretary to Dr. John Coyle. 

In sponsoring her for the award, Dr. 
Coyle said “Kathleen is a self-supporting per- 
son, always cheerful, well adjusted to her dis- 
ability and has shown, through — sheer 
perseverance, determination and many set- 
backs, that a handicapped person can achieve 
total independence.” 


Reader’s Digest Rehabilitation Award 


At the annual meeting of the Canadian 
Rehabilitation Council for the Disabled in 
Toronto, A. J. Conduit, vice-president of the 
Reader’s Digest Association (Canada) Lim- 
ited, presented the second annual Reader’s 
Digest Rehabilitation Award to the Sunshine 
Camp Children’s Rehabilitation Centre of 
Newfoundland. 

R. A. Frost, President of the Newfound- 
land Society for the Care of Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, accepted the award on 
behalf of the Centre. Mr. Frost told the 
audience that the centre was, at that time, in 
the process of moving from the old camp site 
to larger and more suitable quarters in what 
had been a high school building of the Fort 
Pepperrell Air Force Base. The new quarters 
will permit the society to serve a larger 
number of children in both its in-patient and 
out-patient services. 


Diabetic Detection Survey 


The Motor Vessel Christmas Seal has com- 
pleted its annual survey trip along the coast 
of Newfoundland. During recent years, with 
the assistance of the Newfoundland Tubercu- 
losis Association, programs of diabetic detec- 
tion and location of handicapped persons has 
been added to the original T.B. survey. 

Last year’s program was conducted in areas 
where no diabetic survey had ever been 
carried out. 
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Older Workers 


Collective Agreement Provisions 
on Older and Handicapped Workers 


Of 361 collective agreements covering units of 300 or more 
employees in Canadian manufacturing industry, 22 per cent had 
provisions concerning continued employment of older workers 


Some collective agreements contain clauses 
designed to facilitate the continued employ- 
ment of workers whose work capacity has 
been impaired by advancing age or injury. 
Some agreements include special provisions 
also for workers who wish to remain in 
employment past the normal retirement age, 
states Collective Agreement Provisions in 
Major Manufacturing Establishments,* a re- 
cent publication of the Department. 


The publication, No. 5 in the Labour- 
Management Research Series, reviews 
provisions in collective agreements in 361 
manufacturing establishments that have 300 
or more non-office employees under a col- 
lective agreement. 


One-Fifth Had Clauses 


“About one-fifth of the agreements ex- 
amined,” the report continues, “had clauses 
concerning the retention of older or handi- 
capped employees. Under these clauses, older 
or handicapped employees were usually en- 
titled to be given preference on jobs involving 
lighter or more suitable work.’ Three ex- 
amples of this type of provision are: 


Aged or partially incapacitated employees who 
have given long and faithful service in the employ 
of the company will be given preference for such 
light work as they are able to perform. Such 
employees will be paid the established rate for 
the job which they perform. 


If the assignment of such employees to lighter 
work will adversely affect the seniority status of 
any other employee in the seniority unit to which 
they are assigned, the assignment shall only be 
made after approval of the Local Union Com- 
mittee. 


Employees who have given long and faithful 
service in the employ of the company and have 
become unable to handle their jobs will be given 
preference of such other work as available. 


Aged employees or employees with service so 
long as to justify special consideration, and who 
are unable in the opinion of the Company Doc- 
tor, to continue in their duties to advantage, shall 
be given preference at such light work as they are 
able to handle, provided such light work is avail- 
able, and shall have their rates revised accord- 


ingly. 


* Collective Agreement Provisions in Major 
Manufacturing Establishments is available from 
the Queen’s Printer, price 35 cents. (Catalogue 
No. L2-22/5). 
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Only 12 of the establishments in the survey 
included in their collective agreements pro- 
visions for retaining workers past their normal 
retirement age. Three examples of such pro- 
visions follow: 


Three Examples 


Normal retirement is age 65. An employee may 
continue in active service between ages of 65 and 
69 at the discretion of the Company. Automatic 
retirement takes place as of the first month 
following the employee’s attainment of age 69. 


On the first day of the month after he reaches 
the retirement age sixty (60) for females, sixty- 
five (65) for males, every employee shall retire 
and his continuous service shall be terminated. 
However, the Company may re-employ an indi- 
vidual who is over the retirement age, although 
such an individual shall not be declared regular. 


The normal retirement age will be sixty-five 
(65) years of age for men and sixty (60) years 
of age for women. Upon attainment of this 
retirement age, seniority rights may be waived 
and such employees may be assigned less exact- 
ing work more benefitting their ability after 
mutual agreement between the Company and 
the Union. 


The accompanying table shows the occur- 
rence in collective agreements of provisions 
for older, handicapped or retired workers. 


PROVISIONS CONCERNING OLDER OR 
HANDICAPPED WORKERS 


Percentages shown are proportions of the number of 
employees covered by survey 














Provision Establishments| Employees 
Covered 
No. (%) No. (%) 
Older or Handicapped 
Workers 
No specific provision. . 283 (78) 192,340 (70) 
Provision concerning 
continued employ- 
ment of older or 
handicapped 
WONKEIS* Hoss asee =. 78) (22) 82,320 (80) 
Retired Workers 
No specific provision. . 349 (97) 263,080 (96) 
Provision concerning 
employment of re- 
tired workers........ Ie (Ca) 11,580 ( 4) 








* Does not include compulsory retirement clauses. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Women Workers of Israel 


More than half of women at work are in salaried employment; 
almost one-fifth are self-employed and one out of seven is a 
farm worker. Four per cent are classified as “unemployed” 


The 226,000 women in the Israeli labour 
force in 1963 accounted for 27 per cent of 
the total*. The number, 28.6 per cent of 
the total female population over 14, is gen- 
erally lower than in other developing coun- 
tries. 

Although a 13-per-cent increase over 1961 
figures is reflected (based on a 20-per-cent 
tabulation of the 1961 census), the participa- 
tion rate has shown only a slight change, 
from 26.1 per cent to 26.8 per cent. 

Labour Force status—More than half of 
the women at work are in salaried employ- 
ment; almost one-fifth (18 per cent) are self- 
employed, and approximately one woman in 
seven is a farm worker. Four per cent are 
classified as “unemployed”. 

Industries—Of the total women in the 
labour force, more than half, 115,000, are 
engaged in the services, including govern- 
ment, community, business, recreation and 
personal services. Manufacturing accounts for 
almost the same total as commerce; the 
latter, with a total of 3,200, includes whole- 
sale and retail trade, banks and other financial 
institutions, insurance and real estate. 

Legislation—Women enjoy, equally with 
their male co-workers, all legislative achieve- 
ments regarding conditions of work. In addi- 
tion, special legislation covering the employ- 
ment of women was enacted in 1954. 

The law is divided into two parts: one 
deals with the prohibition of night work and 
work that might be injurious to women, and 
the other with women’s rights during preg- 
nancy, childbirth and maternity. 

Prohibition of night work is not applicable 
where it might prove a discriminatory factor, 
such as in journalism, hospital work and 
resorts. The Minister of Labour is authorized 
to permit night work also for “states services”. 
Women civil servants have thus been per- 
mitted to work at night in customs, meteoro- 
logical and police services. In these circum- 
stances regulations require adequate place to 
rest during intermission periods, a hot drink 
and transportation to and from work. 

Maternity leave of 12 weeks, at least half 
following the birth of a child, is mandatory. 
Hospitalization, the cost of a layette and 
financial compensation up to 75 per cent of 


* Based on 1963 labour force sample surveys. 
Total population figures exclude 15,000 Bedouins 
in the Negev and soldiers in the regular army 
or on compulsory duty. 1964 Year Book of 
Labour Statistics (ILO). 
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the normal salary of the woman on leave are 
provided for through the Institute of National 
Insurance. A nursing mother at work is en- 
titled to one hour’s leave for this purpose 
without deduction in pay. 


Tradition among immigrants from oriental 
countries seems to indicate a reluctance on 
the part of women to take employment or 
vocational training courses outside the home. 
This is a serious problem because of the 
shortage of manpower. Oriental-Jewish and 
Arab husbands are reluctant to permit wives 
and daughters to join women’s organizations 
or attend seminars and social events. 


Equal Pay—The principle of equal pay for 
equal work has since the inception of the 
state been encouraged by government, and 
is in effect for civil servants and the profes- 
sions. It was not until 1964, however, that 
a law governing equal pay was approved. 
In practice this applies to about 90 per cent 
of the working women. 


Active participation of women in guard 
duty throughout the years, and subsequently 
during the War of Independence, resulted 
in a government policy aimed at “full and 
complete equality for women, Jewish, Chris- 
tian and Moslem, in their rights and duties 
as citizens, workers and members of the 
community.” 


Military conscription applies to girls. They 
are obliged to serve for 22 months, (24 years 
for boys) upon reaching the age of 18, or 
upon completion of secondary education. 
Married women are exempt, but may be in- 
cluded in the reserve force until birth of the 
first child. 


Labour Organization—Women in Israel ac- 
count for 47 per cent of the membership in 
the General Federation of Labour (Histadrut). 
Within the Federation, the 400,000 women 
members include Arabs, Jews, veterans and 
often three generations of a family. They are 
organized into the Women Worker’s Council. 


Wives of Histadrut members, whether in 
the labour force or not, are considered full 
members; taking care of a home and family 
is considered as productive labour in Israel. 
They are an active part of the organization 
called “Working Mothers,” and bear the main 
responsibility for the children’s institutions. 
They enjoy full membership privileges in the 
organization, participating in elections as well 
as all other activities. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During May, June and July 


(except those under negotiation in April) 


Company and Location 


American Motors Canada Ltd., Brampton, Ont. 
Anglo-Nfld. Development, Grand Falls, Nfld. 


coos 


eeccecee 


eee eeeeeecsones 


Commission des Ecoles Catholiques, Montreal, Que. 


ele beta Gas Co., Toronto & other centres, 


nt. 
Copper 


(Cdn. Bridge), 


eocercee 


E. S. & A. Robinson (Can.), Leaside, Ont. 
Fraser Companies, Atholville, Edmundston & New- 
PASC rN Be Anayhed adits O52 SLA Me, 


Hotel Dieu St. Vallier, Chicoutimi, Que. 
Hotels & taverns (various), Toronto, Ont. ............ 


we ecessosrcovece 


Imperial Tobacco & subsids., Ont. & Que. ............ 
Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau, Ont. 
Saskatchewan Government 


0000800000000 2 800590099090 00 009080000008 


paskatciewai (Power Corp. Aii.24... Wh... des 
ecott La Salle, Longueull, Que: ‘..)...2.22220504.2... 
University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask. ........ 
Br eT ae or VTL IVI ah ra ss ons dvdr adict it acto tasarna.ondciavsne 


Union 


Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) & Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
Plumbers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & International 
Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO) 

Cement Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (office empl.) 

ae Empl. Federation (CNTU) (office 
empl. 

Public Service Empl. (CNTU) 
(maintenance empl.) 


Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLE) 

Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CTO/CUC} 

Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Federation 


Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage dis- 
pensers) 

Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Teamsters (Ind.) (mechanics) 

Sask. Govt. Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (labour service 
empl.) 

Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

CLC-chartered local 

Public Empl. (CLC) 


Part Ii—Negotiations in Progress During April 
(except those concluded in April) 


Bargaining 


Company and Location 


Abitibi Power & Paper & subsids., Que., Ont. & 


Man. 


Seema meee e eee eee eee ee esse HESS ESOS OOOO EHO HHS TDS SDSS OOOSHOSSSOSOOOSIOOOD 


American Can Co. of Canada, Hamilton, Simcoe, 


ROR VL OEILT OG eC Gs ter, fltrc eh cncan sacred vsmetsssconss 
Associated Fur Industries, Toronto, Ont. ................ 


Assn. des Marchands Detaillants (Produits Ali- 


mientaires ). Muehecs Quek... 204. 453 ccemnedeanye accesses 


Union 


Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), Machinists 
(AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) & 
International Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO) 


CLC-chartered locals 
Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Commerce & Office Empl. (CNTU) 





This review is prepared by the Collective Bargaining Section, Labour-Management 
Division of the Economics and Research Branch. 
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Company and Location 
Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Quebec, 


0] 1 en en cya at Aer eer ee) emer corr cee ere 


Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Quebec, 
QUE. cacsccdacsssczcss cen cieteeteeca Meee ReaD ane Senne cotecesetens 
Building maintenance & window cleaning contrac- 
tors, Vancouver, (BiG ee rete ee tee 
Bowaters Mersey Paper, Anglo-Cdn. Pulp & Paper, 
Domtar Newsprint & James MacLaren Co., 
NS. 85 QUGs. cedicshccctun actin «Rea cee eee eee 


Bowater’s Nfld. Pulp & Paper, Corner Brook, Nfld. 


British Columbia Forest Products, Crofton, Celgar 
Ltd., Watson Island & Rayonier Canada Ltd., 
Woodfibre, BiC.g...tee. tesa eee rerg r= 

B.C. Hydro & Power Authority ........... cee 

B.C. Hydro & Power Authority’ .2....2c8.0 23... 

Galgary® City, ? Altar T2502). tec sote. toon detenee meee tna tees 

Calgary "City} AltaY 24 02S Sone. Ra cainierees.craertnaes. s+ 

Calgary General Hospital, Calgary, Alta. ................ 

Calgary Power & Farm Electric Services, Alta. .... 

Cdn. International Paper & New Brunswick Inter- 
national Paper,’ NJBi'&) Ques ©." tiee...ccre ts 


Canada Iron Foundries, Three Rivers, Que. ............ 
Cdn. Johns-Manville, Asbestos, Que. ............1.05.... 
CPA; system-wideh )). ht ae. 2: Bare. ere 
CNR. North Sydney, | Nod. ccc enue 
Cdn: Marconi, Montreal.) Que. (75. 20s 2 eeeees-.. 
Cdn. Sugar Factories, Picture Butte, Raymond & 

Taber, “Alta. 0.4252 OR eh eee eee. 
Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & Three 

Rivers, Que: . chadaded ornate of akc Peet ak eer ss 


Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mere, Que. ................ 


Consolidated Paper, Nicauba, Que. .............0..00 
Consolidated Paper, Port Alfred, Que. .....::............. 
Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. .................... 


Consolidated Paper, Trenche Dist., Que. ................ 
Council of Printing Industries, Toronto, Ont. .... 
David & Frere, Montreal, "Que. 0. cc ages 
Dominion Coal, ~Glaces Bay. Nib. eee ee es 
Dominion Rubber (Footwear & Warehouse Divs.), 


Domtar Newsprint & Domtar Construction Mate- 
tials, Donnacona, Quel ei ht. ee. ee 
Domtar Newsprint; Red ‘Rock, iOnt? Ae:4.;. 429%... 


Domtar Pulp & Paper (Howard Smith Paper 
Div.), ‘Cornwall; "Ontp ah. <2 oe Es eee. 


Dunlop Canada Limited, Toronto, Ont. ........... aig 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring & other companies, 


Edmonton Citys tata tan ted ccna ate dtencss eee cots 
Edmonton Public School Board, Edmonton, Alta. 
Employing Printers’ Assn. of Montreal, Montreal, 
OUG tet. RO AE, Be AE, ., SEN hs 
co Printers’ Assn. of Montreal, Montreal, 
TCR teeter nll et ateelbeen Mc tes Hie rrr rch OAR pay se bee yi 
Fairey Aviation, Eastern Passage, N.S. ..:..cc0<:.:0.....- 
Fittings lamited;, Oshawa, Ont) o,f cece. 
Fraser Valley Milk Producers’ Assn. & other dair- 
ies, Vancouver & New Westminster, B.C. ............ 
Fur’Mfrs;'Guiid; Montreal, Que. ........00....:..0ee 
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Union 


Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (female 
empl.) 


Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (male empl.) 
Bldg. Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) & Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pulp & Paper Wkrs. of Canada (Ind.) 
IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Office Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Public Empl. (CLC 

Calgary Power Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 


Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), International 
Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO), IBEW 
(AFL-CIO/CLC), Machinists (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC) & Plumbers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Moulders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

ILA (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Marconi Empl. Council (Ind.) 


CLC-chartered locals 


Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 

Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 

Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 


Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) & International Operating Engi- 
neers (AFL-CIO) 


Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


ILA (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Machinists 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (caretakers) 


Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Teamsters (Ind.) 
Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location Union 
Fur Trade Assn. of Canada, Montreal, Que., 


Toronto, Ont. & Peron pec Many ..¥ andes... Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B. F. Goodrich, Kitchener, Ont. SOY ae ks, eee Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont. ................ Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


d’Youville et Hospice du Sacre-Coeur, Sher- 


DrOOke.. Que Ag ee.at.. ote ematns,.. cts, Unley ee Service Empl. F ti 
Hospitals (9), Hull, Buckingham & other centres, Bs gee sy pagel oe 


Disha. ©! tae OM ye MR ae Ue ape Ma Oe Cad ee Se a om Service Empl. Federation: (CNTU 
Hotel Chateau Frontenac (CPR), Quebec, Que. ..._ Railway, Transport & Gente Wis. (CEC) 


oie! Rovan york (CPR), Toronto, Ont. .......... Hotel Empl. (AFL- 
SAE Harvester Co. of Canada, Chatham, ni ieanilhes 8 
WUE A a wood eae SOAs AMS Te DEES Se 0 Re se ears 2, Auto Wkrs. BE 
International Harvester Co. of Canada, Hamilton, Cpe gee aa ae 
rite eee eee ie 8a.c7. RAUL, SEIN SATO, Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kimberly-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, Ont. ............ Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & 
IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Poevr eC Ommanye Espanola: Ont. ..c...ccosccstss Soscecusecceecce Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs. (AFL- 
CIO, CEC) 


Lake Asbestos of Quebec, Black Lake, Que. ........ Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
MacDonald Tobacco, Montreal, Que. ............0....... Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
MacMillan, Bloedel & Powell River, Cdn. Forest 

Products, Crown Zellerbach of Canada, Elk 

Falls Co. & Rayonier Canada Ltd. B.C. coast Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
MacMillan, Bloedel & Powell River, British Colum- 

bia Forest Products & Elk Falls Co., B.C. coast Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Manitoba Telephone System ............cccccccccccccseeecseeee Man. Telephone Assn. (Ind.) (clerical & main- 
tenance empl.) 

Manitoba Telephone. System ............0...cccccccccccecccsesees IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (electrical craft empl.) 

Marathon-Corp.) Marithon,."Ont, 028 ei sa... Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Schumacher, Ont. .... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Men’s Clothing Mfrs. Assn. of Ontario, Toronto, ’ 

Ont. tak. ERs Pd. WAIL. LAME Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northern Electric, Belleville, Ont. & Montreal, 

Eigse uc") GE OSS wk 8) ie sb 6 nie ee Northern Electric Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Northern Electric, Montreal, Que. ...:...:.....ccec0.00-+- Northern Electric Office Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
New Brunswick Power Commission, province-wide TREW_ (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N.S. ........ Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Ontario-Minnesota Paper, Fort Frances & Kenora, 
Re peaite SES RRS Book ee tare eA ao a a i gee a Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paver 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
Firemen & Oilers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Carpen- 
ters (AFL-CIO/CLC) & International Operat- 
ing Engineers (AFL-CIO) pecan ese 
ntari MOTOS ONC ree meter eet Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp aner 
lites ter Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
Firemen & Oilers (AFL-CIO/CLC). Plumb- 
ers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Carpenters (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC), ILA (AFL-CIO/CLC) & International 
Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO) 
Price Bros., Dolbeau, Kenogami & Shipshaw, Que. Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 


Price Bros., Kenogami & Riverbend, Que. ............ Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Provincial Paper, erhovcld. Ont ee. hie Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
bec Hydro-Electric Commission, Montrea ; y 
ne Se hl oe tere a On Sy ere a Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission Office Empl. 
Syndicate (Ind.) , 
Ouebec Iron & Titanium, Sorel, Que. ................. Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Quebec North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Que. & 
i en oe ee PE ee Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mcrae DOWEL &° Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ee VICE MOMITE Al, UG wert a. stacsnn et irnact totes de se: RCA Salaried Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
i i dic Mine), Algoma Mills, 
SO nL OW etary . a i =: di Al Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) f 
ete UC EM OAS Sete esc tcccianedee=-caeealive otc aaatera Public Empl. (CLC) (inside & outside empl.) 
Sask. Provincial Hospitals, Moose Jaw, North ; 
Battleford, Prince Albert & Weyburn, Sask. ........ CLC-chartered local & Public Empl. (CLC) 
SHCUROUAMonttealpOucidielt.. since. Shell Empl. Council (Ind.) 
Silverwood. Dairies;- Toronto, Ont. «.....4.2.22.5.5. ; Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Spruce Falls Power & Paper & Kimberly-Clark o 
i Onts “hter...25.00) age Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
ee Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location Union 


Steinberg’s Ltd., Island of Montreal, Que. ............ Steinberg’s Empl. Protective Assn. (Ind.) 
Steinberg’s Ltd., Island of Montreal, Que. ............ pies Warehouse & Transport Empl. Assn. 
nd. 
Thompson Products, St. Catharines, Ont. ............ Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Toronto Star, Toronto, Ont. ........cccseseeeeee Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
White Spot Restaurants, Vancouver & Victoria, 
Dn ia occcenoosa apace Rb sglicastsss de RTE the ae eek asses White Spot Empl. Union (Ind.) 
Winnipeg CityyoManis an... 24.0)... eR ace... Public Empl. (CLC) 


Conciliation Officer 
Asbestos Corp. & Flintkote Mines, Thetford 


Mines, Querrpesu:. eshraachiot....tekl. oes. Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Atomic Energy of Canada, Chalk River & Deep ( 
River,, Ont.t yas cdeiinachod....leeetcechrrce.-. Atomic Energy Allied Council (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Brewers Warehousing, province-wide, Ont. ............ Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Hotels Assn., New Westminster, Burnaby & 
eraser Valley I.Cc eect eee Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Hotels Assn,, Vancouver, B.C. ....0...ccsss00.0. Hotel BASE (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage dis- 
pensers 
Cdn. Industries Limited, Brownsburg, Que. ........ Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Cdn. Johns-Manville, Port Union, Ont. ................ Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Catelli Food Products, Montreal,, Que. ................ Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Cockshutt Farm Equipment of Canada, Brantford, 
0 i: Se nee ee ree iaraned we WIE bk Fe FAR, Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dow Brewery, Montreal & Quebec, Que. .............. Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Eldorado Mining & Refining, Eldorado, Sask. .... Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Fisheries: Assn. Of £ BiG. oso e sacs cst United de ate (Ind.) (canning & cold stor- 
age em 
Fisheries) Assn... of AB.Gau4l...5084.. cea... ce... United Fishermen (Ind.) (tendermen) 
Fry-Cadbury Ltd., Montreal, Que. «0.0.0.0... cee Bakery Wkrs. (CLC 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, Bowmanville, Ont. ........ Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber, New Toronto, Ont. ..... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hawker Siddeley (Cdn. Car Div.), Fort William, 
Ont. Poxs.. lencatin <b ete bd Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
H. J. Heinz Co. of Canada, Leamington, Ont. .... Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hospitals (7), Three Rivers, Cap de la Madeleine, 
Grand’ Mere, Shawinigan & La Tuque, Que. .... Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Hotel Chateau Laurier (CNR), Ottawa, Ont. ..... Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting, Flin Fion, Man. CLC-chartered local, Machinists (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC), IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC), Boilermakers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC), Carnventers (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC), Painters (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Interna- 


tional Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO) 
John Inglis Co. Limited, Toronto & Scarborough, 
9S ae a Me RMR cee png nes en ee ee ae Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Kellose Company; ‘London, jOnts <i. Taso... Millers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
WOndontiCuyesOnt, wi tard acl oct ee wa Public Emvl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Manitoba Hydro iy... 25.45. piislite Acc pemeenerecdesseses IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Molson’s Brewery Quebec Ltd., Montreal, Que. .... Molson’s Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Montreal Transportation Commission, Montreal, ; 

01) CE Me Oc ee te We ee 9 Shon, Me ye ee nd Pe” le Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Ocean Cement Limited, Greater Vancouver, 

Fraser Valley & Vancouver Island, B.C. ............ Teamsters (Ind.) 
Phillips Cables Ltd:, (Brockville; Ont. ncesy.ck-:..-.. IVE (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Provincial Transport, Montreal, cOuesy s.5..07m0.00< Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Rothmans of Pall Mall Canada Ltd., Quebec, Que. Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
nee Carbide (Metals & Carbon Div.), Welland, 


sin ire Meek yc. qaatortS << Satie he ee = ere VE (Ind.) 
Victoria rHospital,.;London,; cOnty eciass...%-.adokt ce Building Service Emvl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hiram Walker & Sons, Walkerville, Ont. ................ Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Conciliation Board 


Cdn. Canners, Vancouver & Penticton, B.C. ........ Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Firestone Tire & Rubber, Hamilton, Ont. ............ Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
National Harbours Board, Montreal, Que. ............ CNTU-chartered local 
Studebaker-Packard of Canada, Hamilton, Ont. ..... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Toronto Electric Commissioners, Toronto, Ont. ..... Public Empl. (CLC) 

Vancouver City: BiCouinmenas Poe ee ee. Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
CBCxcompany-wide tdeh3..deia... eee. eae papas Picture Machine Operators (AFL-CIO/ 


Arbitration 
Quebec Hydro (Shawinigan Water & Power) Que. Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
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Work Stoppage 


Company and Location Union 
Anaconda American Brass, New Toronto, Ont. ..... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canadair, St. Laurent, Oeigeer? sosetnsescassaseasonseeenens Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Nfid. Employers’ Assn., St. John’s, Nfld. ............ Longshoremen’s Protective Union (Ind.) 


Part I1I]—Settlements Reached During April 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures on the 
number of employees covered are approximate.) 


Air Canada, company-wide, Air Line Flight Attendants (CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 700 
empl.—wage increases of 3% retroactive to April 1, 1965 and of 3% eff. April 1, 1966; 8 days 
vacation in lieu of statutory holidays during period November to April of each yr.; 4 wks. vacation 
after 20 yrs. of service eff. Jan. 1966; company to pay 50% of group life insurance premiums; top 
rates for stewardesses will be $7.43 an hr. for service on DC-8 and $6.87 an hr. on other aircraft 
April 1, 1966; agreement to expire March 31, 1967. 


Automotive Transport Labour Relations Assn., B.C.—Teamsters (Ind.): 4-yr. agreement covering 
2,200 empl.—wage increases of 20¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1965, 20¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1966, 
20¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1967 and 20¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1968; wage guarantee of 40 hrs. a wk. to 
apply to 33% of empl. (formerly 25%), to 50% of empl. in 1965 and to 60% of empl. in 1966; 3 
wks. vacation after 5 yrs. of service (formerly after 8 yrs.); new provision for 4 wks. vacation 
after 15 yrs. of service and in 1968 after 14 yrs. of service; non-occupational weekly indemnity 
increased to $60 (formerly $40); new provision for 3 days bereavement leave; jury duty supplement 
rate mate rate for warehouseman Jan. 1, 1968 will be $3.13 an hr.; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 


Burnaby District, B.C.—Public Empl. (CLC) (inside, outside empl. and foremen): 1-yr. agree- 
ment covering 600 empl.—general wage increases for hourly wkrs. of 104¢ an hr. retroactive to 
Jan. 1, 1965 and 4¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1965, and for salaried empl. 52% retroactive to Jan. 1, 1965; 
4 wks. vacation after 16 yrs. service (formerly after 17 yrs.); rate for labourer July 1, 1965 will 
be $2.284 an hr.; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1965. 


Canada Steamship Lines, Ont. & Que.—Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 700 empl.—wage increases of 10¢ an hr. retroactive to April 16, 1964, 10¢ an hr. eff. 
April 16, 1965 and 10¢ an hr. eff. April 16, 1966; premium for night work after 6 p.m. Monday 
to Friday to be 55¢ an hr.; premium for night work after 6 p.m. Saturday to be time and one 
half; 1 wk. vacation after service of one season, 2 wks. vacation after service of two seasons, 3 
wks. vacation after service of 10 seasons and new provision for 4 wks. vacation after service of 
15 seasons; study of existing pension plan and possibility of adoption of new pension plan to be 
conducted and recommendations to become effective in 1966; rate for freight handler April 16, 
1966 will be $2.31 an hr.; agreement to expire April 15, 1967. 


: Cdn. Lithographers’ Assn., Toronto, Hamilton, London, Ottawa, Ont. & Montreal, Que.— 
Lithographers and Photo Engravers (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 2,000 empl.—wage 
increases of 7¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1965, 4¢ to 6¢ an hr., depending on basic rates, eff. Jan. 1, 
1966 and 6¢ to 8¢ an hr., depending on basic rates, eff. July 1, 1967; cost-of-living escalator clause to 
be discontinued Sept. 1, 1965; work week to be reduced with maintenance of pay to 363 hrs. (at 
present 373 hrs.) eff. Sept. 1, 1965 and to 35 hrs. eff. Jan. 1, 1967; new provision for 4 wks. vaca- 
tion after 20 yrs. service; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1967. 

Consumers Glass, Ville St. Pierre, Que-—CNTU-chartered local: 3-yr. agreement covering 550 
empl.—settlement pay of 5% of earnings from November 1, 1964 to April 7, 1965; wage increases 
of 5% eff. April 8, 1965, 44% eff. Feb. 1, 1966 and 34% eff. Feb. 1, 1967; additional classification 
adjustments; 9 paid holidays (formerly 8) in 1965 and 10 paid holidays in 1966; 2 wks. vacation 
after 3 yrs. of service eff. Feb. 1, 1966 (at present after 5 yrs.); 2 wks. vacation pay to be 
increased to 44% of earnings (at present 4%), 3 wks. vacation pay to be increased to 64% of 
earnings (at present 6%), 4 wks. vacation pay to be increased to 83% of earnings (at present 8%) 
eff. Feb. 1, 1966: second and third shift premiums increased to 8¢ and 10¢ an hr. respectively 
(formerly 7¢ and 9¢ an hr.); company to pay full cost of medical-surgical plan; rates for tool- 
maker, patternmaker and labourer will be $2.61, $2.65 and $1.95 an hr. respectively, Feb. 1, 1967; 
agreement to expire Jan. 31, 1968. 


Hilton of Canada (Western) Ltd. (Hotel Vancouver), Vancouver, B.C.—Railway, Transport & 
General Wkrs. (CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—wage increases of 8¢ an hr. retroactive 
to March 1, 1965, 6¢ an hr. eff. March 1, 1966 and 6¢ an hr. eff. March 1, 1967; split shift differen- 
tial to be 50¢ a day; Remembrance Day to be 8th paid holiday; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of 


service (formerly after 15 yrs) and 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service (formerly after 25 yrs.); 
rate for maid March 1, 1967 will be $1.45 an hr.; agreement to expire Feb. 29, 1968. 


Montreal City, Que—Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (inside empl.): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 4,500 empl.—wage increases of 4% retroactive to Dec. 1, 1964 and 4% eff. Dec. 1, 1965; 
3 wks. vacation after 8 yrs. of service (formerly after 10 yrs.) and 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. 
of service (formerly after 25 yrs.); maternity leave without pay in seventh month of pregnancy 
included in agreement (formerly outside agreement); empl. to be allowed time off of 1 hr. for 
biennial union elections; 1 mo. leave of absence to be granted to empl. for candidacy in federal or 
provincial elections; new provision for jury duty supplement; agreement to expire Nov. 30, 1966. 

Northern Electric, Toronto, Ont-—Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (shop, warehouse 
and installation empl.): 3-yr. agreement covering 1,100 empl.—average wage increases of 8¢ an hr. 
retroactive to Nov. 1964, 8¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1965 and 8¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1966; 10 (formerly 9) 
paid holidays; 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service (formerly after 29 yrs.); employer to pay 
present premiums of hospital and medical insurance; rate for shop trucker Nov. 1966 will be $1.96 
an hr.; agreement to expire Oct. 31, 1967. 
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Quebec North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Franquelin & Shelter Bay, Que.—Carpenters (Lumber 
& Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,600 empl.—wage increase of 5¢ 
an hr. retroactive to March 1, 1965; work week reduced from 54 hrs. to 50 hrs. with maintenance 
of pay in 1965 and to 48 hrs. with maintenance of pay eff. March 1, 1966; 2 wks. vacation 
(formerly 1 wk.) after 5 yrs. of service and 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (formerly after 
15 yrs.); group medical and hospital insurance plan to be adopted Sept. 1, 1965; rate for labourer 
becomes $1.46 an hr.; agreement to expire Feb. 28, 1967. 


Rowntree Co., Toronto, Ont.—Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 600 empl.—wage increases for male skilled trades of 18¢ an hr. eff. April 1965, and 17¢ 
an hr. eff. Jan. 1966; wage increases for male general wkrs. of 11¢ an hr. eff. April 1965 and 10¢ 
an hr. eff. Jan. 1966; wage increases for female empl. ranging from 9¢ to 13¢ an hr. eff. April 
1965 and 5¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1966; 3 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. of service (formerly after 15 
yrs.); afternoon and evening shift premiums increased to 9¢ and 11¢ an hr. respectively (formerly 
7¢ and 10¢); company to pay 50% of premiums for Ontario hospital insurance; agreement to 
expire Dec. 31, 1966. 


Royal Alexandra Hospital, Edmonton, Alta—Public Empl. (CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 
600 empl.—general wage increases of 4% retroactive to Jan. 1, 1965 and 4% eff. Jan. 1, 1966; 
agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1966. 


St. Boniface General Hospital, St. Boniface, Man—Empl. Union of Hospital Institutions (Ind.): 
3-yr. agreement covering 800 empl.—wage increases of 34% retroactive to March 29, 1965, 5% 
eff. April 1, 1966 and 4% eff. April 1, 1967; Remembrance Day to be 10th paid holiday; 3 wks. 
vacation after 8 yrs. of service (formerly after 10 yrs.); bi-weekly rate for hospital attendant 
April 1, 1967 will be $124; agreement to expire March 31, 1968. 


Walter M. Lowney Co., Sherbrooke, Que.—Bakery Wkrs. (CLC): 24-yr. agreement covering 
550 empl.—general wage increase of 23¢ an hr. in the following steps: 5¢ an hr. retroactive to 
Dec. 3, 1964, 3¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 1, 1965, 3¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 3, 1965, 3¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1966, 
5¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 3, 1966 and 4¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1967; additional increases varying from 
S¢ to 25¢ an hr. with introduction of job evaluation plan; afternoon and night shift premiums 
increased to 7¢ and 10¢ an hr. respectively (formerly 5¢ and 7¢ an hr.); 9 paid holidays (formerly 
8); amendments to vacation with pay plan: 3 wks. after 12 yrs. of service eff. May 1, 1965 
(formerly after 15 yrs.), after 11 yrs. of service eff. May 1, 1966 and after 10 yrs. of service eff. 
May 1, 1967; 4 wks. after 20 yrs. of service (formerly after 25 yrs.) eff. May 1, 1965; joint adminis- 
tration of insurance plan (formerly administered solely by company); male base rate April 1, 
ae Oe $1.61 an hr.; female base rate April 1, 1967 will be $1.35 an hr.; agreement to expire 
uly 1, : 


Winnipeg General Hospital, Winnipeg, Man.—Public Empl. (CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 
650 empl.—general wage increases of 5% retroactive to Jan. 1, 1965, 5% eff. Jan. 1, 1966, and 
3% eff. Jan. 1, 1967; sick leave increased to maximum of 40 days (formerly 30 days); 3 wks. 
vacation after 8 yrs. of service (formerly after 10 yrs.); rate for porter will be $303 per mo. Jan. 1, 
1967; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1967. 


An “unprecedented” report of a study of 
automation in the American communications 
industry, undertaken by a firm of manage- 
ment consultants employed by the union, and 
an estimate of its long-range effects on the 
employment, security and living standards of 
workers in the industry was made public last 
month by Joseph A. Beirne, president of the 
Communications Workers of America. The 
union is the first to commission such a 
study. 


The report was prepared by the Diebold 
Group, Inc., headed by John Diebold of 
New York, the man to whom the coining of 
the word “automation” is often imputed. 


Technological improvements, according to 
the report, will continue to reduce the amount 
of labour required in industrial production 
processes, and will at the same time oblige 
society to find ways of helping people to 
make creative use of their leisure time. As 
far as the communications industry is con- 
cerned, the report finds that employment will 
increase only slightly during the next decade 
or two. 


“Even if the work force in our industry 
remains relatively stable, we are faced with 
a net deficit of jobs,” President Beirne com- 
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mented, “since the proportion of jobs in com- 
munications relative to the total number of 
jobs in the economy will fall.” 

Although there was much reason for op- 
timism, he said, such as the growing need 
for very highly skilled persons and specialists 
of many kinds, the CWA was “deeply con- 
cerned about the finding that skill levels of 
certain workers may actually be lowered in 
electronic central offices and elsewhere.” 

Mr. Beirne said that, although the union 
did not “necessarily agree with all the find- 
ings of the study,” he was gratified that in 
general its conclusions “broadly sustain 
CWA’s approach to the problem of automa- 
tiOne« 

He went on to say that it was clear that 
“we in the communications industry must 
work for: (1) a 35-hour work week; (2) con- 
stantly higher wage income; (3) earlier re- 
tirement or more adequate pensions and 
longer vacations; (4) collective bargaining 
progress toward better health and security 
provisions and greater educational oppor- 
tunity; (5) a broadened exploration of how 
workers may obtain the best and most fruit- 
ful use of the greater amount of leisure time 
which will be available if we use automation 
correctly.” 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


The most ambitious and successful project 
ever shared on a co-operative basis by union 
and management at Continental Can Com- 
pany’s Plant 530, Mount Dennis, Ont., dealt 
with employee training. Personnel supervisor 
Harry Rich has revealed that when the plant 
was first faced with the need for training 
men in a new process—lithography—in the 
printing department, the Printing Specialties 
Union offered the services of qualified in- 
structors from one of its other units. 

Subsequently, through close co-operation 
between management and union instructors, 
a fully qualified five-man crew was trained 
to operate a complex, high-speed, five-colour 
lithography press. From this trained nucleus, 
seven more crews have been developed to 
operate the additional presses that have been 
installed. Observed Mr. Rich: “At Conti- 
nental, training is recognized as a most 
important area for union-management co- 
operation. To ignore your work force in this 
field is like operating your automobile with- 
out regard for the experience and know-how 
of a good mechanic.” 

As another spokesman stated it: “Like all 
modern managements, we have an active 
labour-management committee. ... We have 
a 20th Century approach to industrial rela- 
tions.” 

Desire for personal betterment and the 
success of a company are directly related, 
according to plant manager Harry Smith. A 
union steward in his earlier days with the 
firm, Mr. Smith has had a close look at both 
sides of the industrial relations picture. 
Whether one is a supervisor or one of the 
supervised, he says, the goal is the same— 
desire for betterment. 

“You can’t have one without the other,” 
he said during an interview. “Nothing 
achieves success more than old-fashioned co- 
operation and teamwork. At Continental we 
strive to keep all employees intimately aware 
of the company operations, in a sincere effort 
to foster a labour-management partnership.” 

No one comes out a loser in labour- 
management committee meetings at Plant 
530, claims union spokesman Bill Pritchard. 
Mr. Pritchard, who heads employee repre- 
sentatives serving on the committee, is chapel 





chairman of Local 466, Printing Specialties 
and Paper Products Union. During an inter- 
view he commented: “We always feel that 
some good is derived from these meetings. 
We get the opportunity to iron out a number 
of small problems—and no one comes out 
a loser. It is really a meeting of minds, 
with a spirit of co-operation and mutual 
trust permeating both sides.” 

Mr. Pritchard’s fellow committee members 
are Harry Rich, personnel supervisor; Dave 
Kirk, plant engineer; Jack Potter, assistant 
plant manager; Jack Wagstaffe, litho; Ralph 
Caverley, printing; George Nagel, cutting and 
creasing; Doug Rider, finishing; Alex Laur- 
ence, shipping and receiving; Wally Nothrup, 
maintenance, and Don _ Russell, — service. 
CCCC’s Mount Denis plant manufactures 
folding cartons and paper specialties. 

Continental Can management is currently 
exploring the potential inherent in greater 
encouragement of employee “feedback” via 
its labour-management communications pro- 
gram. Upon the recommendation of the plant 
labour-management committee, management 
has agreed to produce a printed insert on 
committee activities. The insert will be in- 
cluded as a regular supplement in the plant 
publication, “The 530 NEWS”. 

* * re 

At a recent meeting of Jubilee Hospital’s 
Labour-Management Committee, in Vernon, 
B.C., administrator J. K. Maynard announced 
to members that new construction to enlarge 
facilities would be started this summer. Then 
he added that the plans for the new addition 
were on display in the hospital board room 
for all to see. Alongside the display is a 
book, and employees are invited to write 
down any suggestions they might have for 
changes and improvements. Bargaining agents 
for Jubilee Hospital employees are the Reg- 
istered Nurses Association of B.C., and 
Hospital Employees’ Local 180. 


The Staff-Management Advisory Commit- 
tee at Modern Press Ltd., Saskatoon, in a 
“press release” issued to the employees, said 
it did not usurp the place of a union, nor did 
it “act as a pipeline for management.” It 
said that it rather provided a meeting place 
where all groups in the plant could learn to 
understand each other’s views, what problems 
could be met and solved, and what improve- 
ments could be made. 

Bargaining agents for the employees of 
Modern Press are locals of the Bookbinders, 
Printing Pressmen’s and Typographical 
unions. 


Establishment of Labour Management Committees is encouraged and assisted by the 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service, Industrial Relations Branch, Department of 
Labour. In addition to field representatives located in key industrial centres, who are 
available to help both managements and trade unions, the Service provides various aids in 


the form of booklets, posters and films. 
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CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for five days during March. The Board 
granted six applications for certification, or- 
dered one representation vote and rejected 
two applications for certification. During the 
month the Board received 14 applications for 
certification, three requests under Section 
61(2) of the Act for review of earlier de- 
cisions, and allowed the withdrawal of three 
applications for certification. It also allowed 
the withdrawal of a complaint under Section 
43 of the Act alleging failure to bargain that 
the Minister of Labour had referred to the 
Board. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union Local 106 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, on behalf 
of a unit of truck drivers employed by 
Robert Transport Ltée, Rougemont, Que. 
(L.G., April, p. 340). 

2. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 115, on behalf of a unit of 
crane operators employed on the self-loading 
and dumping log barge Straits Logger by 
Straits Barge Limited, Vancouver, B.C. (L.G., 
April, p. 340). 

3. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union Local 106 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America on behalf 
of unit of drivers, helpers, and mechanics 
employed by Houle Express Ltée., St-Rémi 
de Napierville, Que. (L.G., April, p. 341). 

4. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on behalf of 
a unit of deckhands employed aboard vessels 
owned and operated by Lyttle Bros. Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C. ((L.G., April, p. 341). 

5. International Association of Machinists 
on behalf of a unit of clerical employees em- 
ployed in the engineering and maintenance of 
way departments of the Quebec North Shore 
and Labrador Railway Company, Sept-Iles, 
Que. (see applications for certification re- 
ceived, below). 

6. Canadian Air Line Pilots Association 
on behalf of a unit of captains and first offi- 
cers employed by Nordair Ltd., Montreal 
International Airport, Dorval, Que. (see ap- 
plications for certification received, below). 


Representation Vote Ordered 


Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and 
Building Material Employees, Local Union 
No. 362, and General Drivers, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers Local Union No. 979, 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, applicants, Bicknell Freighters 
Limited, Calgary, Alta., respondent, and 
Western Truckers Union, intervener. The 
Board directed that only the names of 
the Teamsters’ Locals appear on the ballot. 
(L.G., April, p. 340). (Returning Officer: 
J. D. Meredith). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, 
Helpers, and Miscellaneous Workers, Local 
76, and Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers, Local 927, of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, ap- 
plicants, and M & D Transfer Limited, Cold- 
brook, N.B., respondent. The application was 
rejected for the reason that it was not sup- 
ported by a majority of the employees eligible 
to cast ballots in the representation vote con- 
ducted by the Board. (L.G., March, p. 245). 

2. Western Truckers Union, applicant, 
Bicknell Freighters Ltd., Calgary, Alta., re- 
spondent, and the Truckers, Cartagemen, 
Construction and Building Material Employ- 
ees, Local Union No. 362; and General 
Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 
Union No. 979, of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, interveners. 
The application was rejected for the reason 
that the Board was not satisfied that the 
Western Truckers Union was a bona fide and 
properly organized and functioning union. 
(L.G., April, p. 340). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Association des Employes de Rod Serv- 
ice Ltée on behalf of a unit of garage em- 
ployees and drivers employed by Rod Serv- 
ice Ltée-Ltd., Montreal, Que., in the carry- 
ing out of its contracts for the pick-up and 
delivery of Her Majesty’s Mail. (Investigating 
Officer: _R.« L...Fournier). 





_ This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on_ behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard the car barge Greg Yorke by Aqua 
Transportation Limited, Vancouver, B.C. (In- 
vestigating Officer: G. H. Purvis). 

3. International Association of Machinists 
on behalf of a unit of clerical employees 
employed in the engineering and maintenance 
of way departments of the Quebec North 
Shore & Labrador Railway Company, Sept- 
Iles, Que. (Investigating Officer: R. L. Four- 
nier). (See Applications for Certification 
Granted, above). 

4. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union, Local 106, General Truck 
Drivers Union, Local 938, and General Truck 
Drivers Union, Local 879, of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Overnite 


Express Ltd., Hull, Que. (Investigating Of- 
ficer: GE: Plant). 

5. Canadian Air Line Pilots Association 
on behalf of a unit of captains and first of- 
ficers employed by Nordair Ltd., Montreal 
International Airport, Dorval, Que. (Investi- 
gating Officer: Miss M-P. Bigras) (See Appli- 
cations for Certification Granted, above). 

6. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, Canadian National System Fed- 
eration (Western Lines) on behalf of a unit 
of sectionmen employed by White Pass & 
Yukon Route (British Columbia Yukon Rail- 
way Company and the British Yukon Railway 
Company). (Investigating Officer: G. H. 
Purvis). 

7. Seafarers’ International Union of Canada 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed aboard vessels owned and oper- 
ated by Engineering Consultant Limited, 
Saint John, N.B. (Investigating Officer: H. R. 
Pettigrove). 


eters ee ee Been Ar set sani = yiivoseitl yd > eevolgnm s9evnin 
Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
are provided by the Minister of Labour through the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
branch also acts as the administrative arm of the Canada Labour Relations Board in 


matters under the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act came into force on September 
1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, which became 
effective in March, 1944, and repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, which 
had been in force from 1907 until superseded by the Wartime Regulations in 1944. 
Decisions, orders and certificates given under the Wartime Regulations by the Minister 
of Labour and the Wartime Labour Relations Board are continued in force and effect by 


the Act. 


The Act applies to industries within federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, interprovincial and international steamship lines 
and ferries, aerodromes and air transportation, radio broadcasting stations and works 
declared by Parliament to be for the general advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act provides that provincial authorities, if they so desire, may 
enact similar legislation for application to industries within provincial jurisdiction and 
make mutually satisfactory arrangements with the federal Government for the administra- 


tion of such legislation. 


The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, and Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions concerning complaints that the Act has been violated or that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively, and for controlling applications for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to administer provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents; the writing of provisions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—that fix a procedure for the final settlement of disputes concerning. the meaning 
or violation of such agreements; and the investigation of complaints referred to it by the 
minister that a party has failed to bargain collectively and to make every reasonable effort 


to conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations Board 
are available upon request to the Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial 


reported here under two headings: 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings before the 


Canada Labour Relations Board and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings before the 


Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the Department of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
The territory of four officers resident in Vancouver comprises British Columbia, Alberta 
and the Yukon and Northwest Territories; two officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; four officers resident 
in Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; five officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations Branch and the Director of Industrial Relations 


and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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8. National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians on behalf of a unit 
of technicians employed by British Columbia 
Television Broadcasting Limited (CHEK-TV), 
Saanich, B.C. (Investigating Officer: J. D. 
Meredith). 


9. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union, Local 106 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America on 
behalf of a unit of truck drivers employed by 
Veilleux Transport Inc., East Angus, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


10. Association of Quebec Employees of 
Overnite Express Limited on behalf of a unit 
of employees employed in the Province of 
Quebec by Overnite Express Limited, Hull, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: G. E. Plant). 


11. Mayo District Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers Local Union No. 924 of the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (Canada) on behalf of a unit of 
employees employed by Discovery Mines 
Ltd., Carmacks, Y.T. (Investigating Officer: 
J. D. Meredith). 


12. Mayo District Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers Local Union No. 924 of the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (Canada) on behalf of a unit of 
employees employed by Mount Nansen Mines 
Ltd., Carmacks, Y.T. (Investigating Officer: 
J. D. Meredith). 


13. International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, Local 106, on behalf of a unit of 
employees employed by Transport Frontenac 
Ltée, Quebec, Que., in the carrying out of its 
contracts for the pick-up and delivery of 
Her Majesty’s Mail. (Investigating Officer: 
R. L. Fournier). 


14. Office Employees International Union, 
Local 131, on behalf of a unit of clerical and 
sales staff employed by Pickford and Black 
Limited, Toronto, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
S. Emmerson). 


Requests under Section 61 (2) Received 


1. Request by the Canadian National Rail- 
way Company for review of the certification 
issued by the Board on May 18, 1960, to the 
Canadian National Railways Police Associa- 
tion in respect of a unit of railway police 
employed in the company’s Investigation De- 
partment. (L.G., 1960, p. 707). 


2. Request by The Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers, System Division No. 7, for 
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review of the Board’s decision on January 28, 
1965, rejecting an application for certification 
made by The Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 
System Division No. 7, in respect of a unit 
of employees employed by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company. (L.G. March, p. 
245). 


3. Request by the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway, Transport and General Workers, 
for review of the certification issued by the 
Board on June 30, 1952, to the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers (now Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers) in respect of a unit of employees 
of the Canadian National Railways in the 
offices of the General Freight Claims Agent 
and District Freight Claims Agent, Montreal, 
Ques LGly 1952" pF 1074)2 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees, Local 878, applicant, Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation, respondent 
(certain employees in Quebec), and the Inter- 
national Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employ- 
ees and Moving Picture Machine Operators 
of the United States and Canada, intervener. 
(L.G., Aug., 1964, p. 716). 


2. International Association of Machinists, 
applicant, and the Quebec North Shore and 
Labrador Railway Company, Sept-Iles, Que., 
respondent (engineering and maintenance of 
way departments) (L.G., April, p. 340). 
(New application submitted, see Applications 
for Certification Received, above). 


3. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 882, applicant, the National 
Harbours Board, Vancouver, B.C., respond- 
ent, and Vancouver Harbour Employees 
Association Local 517, International Long- 
shoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Union, inter- 
vener. (L.G., April, p. 340). 


Complaint under Section 43 Withdrawn 


The Board permitted the withdrawal of a 
complaint by the Vancouver-New Westminster 
Newspaper Guild, Local 115 American News- 
paper Guild, alleging that the Vantel Broad- 
casting Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., had failed 
to bargain collectively. The complaint had 
been referred to the Board by the Minister 
of Labour in November, 1961, and the Board 
was unable to deal with the complaint be- 
cause of protracted court proceedings begun 
by “the-company. (iG. atv O2. "pF 35. 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During March, the Minister of Labour ap- 
pointed Conciliation Officers to deal with the 
following disputes: 


1. British Yukon Navigation Company and 
British Yukon Railway Company (White Pass 
and Yukon Route) and Local 31 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

2. Canadian National Steamship Company, 
Limited (Pacific Coast Service) and Sea- 
farers’ International Union of Canada (Con- 
ciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

3. Cargill Grain Company Limited, Baie 
Comeau, Que., and Local 977, International 
Brotherhood Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: R. L. Four- 
nier). 

4. National Harbours Board, Port of Mont- 
real, and Montreal Harbour Staff Employees’ 
Association (Conciliation Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 

5. National Harbours Board, Port of Mont- 
real, and National Syndicate of Employees 
of the Port of Montreal (CNTU) (Concilia- 
tion Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

6. Canadian National Hotels Limited 
(Chateau Laurier Hotel) and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 
McRae). 

7. Giant Yellowknife Mines Ltd., and 
Yellowknife & District Miners Union, Local 
802, International Union of Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers (Canada) (Conciliation Of- 
Mcer- 1). 9. Lys0e). 

8. Canadian Freightways Limited, Calgary, 
and Locals 362 and 31 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


9. Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, 
Vancouver Airport, and Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ Union, Local 28 (Conciliation 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

10. Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited, 
Eldorado, Sask., and Beaverlodge District of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers Union No. 
913 of the International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers (Canada) (Conciliation 
Officer: C. Arthur Frey). 

11. Radio Nord Inc. (Station CKRN-TV) 
Rouyn, Que., and National Association of 
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Broadcast Employees and Technicians (Con- 
ciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


12. Canadian Arsenals Limited (Small 
Arms Division) Long Branch, Ont., and 
Canadian Guards Association (Conciliation 
Officer: T. B. McRae). 


13. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Chalk River, Ont., and The Atomic Energy 
Allied Council (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 
McRae). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Lakehead Terminal Elevators Associa- 
tion, Port Arthur and Fort William, Ont., 
and Local 650 of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees (Conciliation 
Officer: C. Arthur Frey) (L.G., April, p. 
342). 


2. Consolidated Aviation Fueling of To- 
ronto Limited, Toronto International Airport, 
and International Association of Machinists 
(Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae) (L.G., 
April. p. 342). 


3. The Toronto Harbour Commissioners, 
and Locals 1842 and 1869 of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association (Concilia- 
tion. Officer: 1.. B. McRae) (L.G., April, 
Diag.) 


4. Western Ontario Broadcasting Company 
Limited (CKLW and CKLW-TV) Windsor, 
Ont., and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (Conciliation 
Officer: T. B. McRae) (L.G., Feb., p. 138). 


5. Quebec Cartier Mining Company, Port 
Cartier, Que., and Seafarers’ International 
Union of Canada (Conciliation Officer: C. E. 
Poirier) (L.G., Dec., 1964 p. 1108). 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


National Harbours Board, Port of Quebec, 
and Local 529 of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees (L.G., Feb., 
p. 138). 


Boards’ Reports Received 


1. Canadian National Hotels Limited (Fort 
Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.) and Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (L.G., Feb., p. 138). The 
text of the report is reproduced below. 

2. Canadian National Hotels Limited (Bess- 
borough Hotel, Saskatoon, Sask.) and Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (L.G., Dec., 1964, p. 1109). 
The text of the report is reproduced below. 
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3. H. W. Bacon Limited, Toronto, and 
Local 419 of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (L.G., Jan., p. 50). phe 
text of the report is reproduced below. 


Settlement Reached after Board Procedure 


Canadian National Hotels Limited (Bess- 
borough Hotel, Saskatoon, Sask.) and Cana- 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


dian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (see above). 


Settlement before Board fully Constituted 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company S-.S. 
Princess of Acadia and Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers (engineer officers and electrical en- 
gineer officers) (L.G., April, p. 342). 


Canadian National Hotels Limited (Fort Garry Hotel) 


and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers 


The Board received written briefs from the 
Canadian National Railway Company Hotel 
Division, hereinafter referred to as the “com- 
pany” and the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Transport and General Workers, herein- 
after referred to as the “union”. 

The Canadian National Railway was rep- 
resented by N. A. McLean and W. G. Foster. 

The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers was repre- 
sented by A. Nolette, J. R. Grealy, K. C. 
Perry, L. Hurard and W. H. Matthew. 

After both parties had presented their briefs 
to the Board, the Board pursuant to the re- 
quirements of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, attempted to con- 
ciliate the difference existing between the 
parties. The Board was unsuccessful in its 
conciliatory efforts and as a result, pursuant 
to the requirements of The Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act, it is 
necessary for the Board to make recommen- 
dations as to a fair and equitable basis for 
settlement of the dispute. 


ISSUES IN DISPUTE 


Union’s demands—two year contract. 

1. A 10¢ wage increase for all employees. 

2. The addition of Remembrance Day 
and Boxing Day as paid statutory 
holidays. 

3. For employees with less than one year’s 
service, payment of one days vacation 
with pay for each twenty-five (25) 
days of actual work during the pre- 
ceding year. 





4. Increase in vacation entitlement for 
long service employees. 

5. One days sick leave with pay per 
month accumulative. 

6. Extra $1 per day compensation to all 
employees working split shifts. 


The parties were able to agree upon cer- 
tain clarifications and changes of job classifi- 
cations. 


SUMMARY OF UNION’S BRIEF 


The union in its brief sets forth the history 
of the dispute. A summary of the matters 
are now before the Board and argument and 
evidence in support of these matters. 

With reference to the justification of a 
wage increase, the union argued that it is the 
policy of the Government of Canada to sup- 
port a minimum wage in the amount of 
$1.25 per hour and that the company being 
a creature of Parliament should be prepared 
to acquiesce to the policy pronouncement of 
the Parliament of Canada. 

The Board rejects this argument. It is cor- 
rect that the Canadian National Railway, as 
a corporation is a legal creature of the 
Parliament of Canada. The hotel department 
of the company is competing with other hotel 
enterprises who operate pursuant to the best 
business standards that would be employed 
by the private enterprise segment of the indus- 
try. The company in no way should be 
prejudiced in its operation of its corporate 
status. 

If the Parliament of Canada applies the 
new labour standards legislation to the opera- 





During March, the Minister of Labour received the unanimous report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established to deal with a dispute between the Canadian National 
Hotels Limited (Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.) and the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 


way, Transport and General Workers. 


The Board was under the chairmanship of W. Steward Martin of Winnipeg. He was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint recommendation of the other two members. A. § 


Dewar, ©.C. aud 
respectively. 


The text of the report is reproduced here. 
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P. Byiers, both of Winnipeg, nominees of the company and union, 
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tion of the Fort Garry Hotel and imposes 
upon this establishment a minimum wage of 
$1.25 per hour, it will be creating a wage 
differential between the Fort Garry Hotel 
operating costs and the average wages paid 
in the hotel industry in this area of at least 
25 per cent. Under these circumstances it is 
difficult to see how the Fort Garry Hotel can 
compete with the other segments of the in- 
dustry, particularly in light of the fact that 
labour costs account for approximately 50 
per cent of the total operating costs. 


The Union’s other primary argument in 
support of wage increases is based upon a 
consideration of the increase in Wage rates in 
Canada since 1958. On the basis of this evi- 
dence, the union argued that Wages have 
been increasing at the rate of 6.4 per cent 
every two years. The union’s statement in 
this regard is accepted by the Board as being 
factually correct. 


The union argued that Remembrance Day 
and Boxing Day should be included as addi- 
tional paid statutory holidays on the grounds 
that the Prince Edward Hotel in Brandon, 
Man., and the Canadian Pacific Railway 
hotels and certain hospitals pay for these 
holidays. No other evidence was tendered to 
the Board indicating the prevailing practise 
in the hotel industry in this area or elsewhere 
in Canada. The Board is not prepared to 
accept this meagre evidence as justifying an 
increase in the statutory holiday entitlement. 

With reference to increase in vacation pay, 
the union justifies its position in light of the 
holiday entitlement set forth in the Federal 
Labour Standards Code. The Board is not 
prepared to accept the vacation with pay 
standards as set forth in this proposed legis- 
lation. The Board strongly feels that the 
economic realities of conducting a competi- 
tive business requires that the employer does 
not sustain labour costs that will materially 
jeopardize its competitive position. 

The union argued that hospital employees 
under collective agreements receive a mini- 
mum of one day per month accumulative 
sick leave. There is no evidence tendered to 
the Board to indicate what the practices are 
in the hotel industry. The Board feels that 
it is unrealistic to impose conditions that may 
exist in hospitals to the hotel industry. There 
may be salient practical reasons why hospi- 
tals follow the practice of sick leave. It could 
be contrary to the hospital interest to have 
people working in these institutions who are 
suffering slight sicknesses. 

With reference to the union’s demand for 
extra compensation for employees working 
split shifts, the Board is sympathetic with this 
argument. It is felt that employees should 
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receive some compensation when they are on 
call, for work beyond the normal continuous 
work period. 


SUMMARY OF COMPANY’S BRIEF 


The company sets forth a summary of the 
labour dispute. The brief provides statistics 
concerning the financial operation of the hotel 
from 1955 to 1964 inclusive. The Board notes 
that this hotel has sustained, during the years 
1961, 1962, 1963 and 1964, a substantial 
cash loss, without taking into consideration 
the depreciation factor. With the depreciation 
factor considered, the annual average loss 
per year of this period would be in excess 
of $170,000 per year. The company in its 
brief does not argue that the Operating posi- 
tion of the hotel is the primary justification 
for its refusal to grant a wage increase. Its 
primary argument is an assertion that the 
hotel, at the present time, is paying wage 
rates in excess of those wage rates paid by 
its competitors in this area. 

The company assertion in this regard is 
only partially correct in light of its own evi- 
dence. In [one] table of its brief, it sets forth 
the wages applicable to certain job classifica- 
tions as found in the four other major com- 
petitive hotels in the downtown area. Ten 
job classifications are considered for compara- 
tive purposes with the four other major 
hotels. In seven of these classifications the 
rates paid by the Fort Garry Hotel are above 
the average rates set forth. 

On the other hand, comparing the rates 
paid on these 10 job classifications to the 
rates paid in the Royal Alexandra Hotel, 
which is the only other comparable hotel, 
the evidence tendered by the company re- 
veals that their rates are higher in only two 
job classifications and in one job classification 
the rate paid by the Royal Alexandra Hotel 
is 22 cents higher than the comparable rate 
paid by the Fort Garry Hotel. Thus, the com- 
pany’s argument that it is paying wage rates 
in excess of the rates paid by its competitors, 
is not supported by its own evidence. If the 
highest wage of the various job classifications 
is selected from among the four wage sched- 
ules of the downtown hotels, it is only in the 
classification of houseman that the Fort Galry 
Hotel wage rate is highest. 

The company may be correct in its asser- 
tion that the total of its fringe benefit costs 
is greater than is found in other hotels. 
Unfortunately there is no evidence before the 
Board to make an assessment on this ques- 
tion. 

The statistics set forth by the company in 
[another] table indicates that its wage rates 
are substantially higher than Manitoba hotels, 
other than railway hotels employing less than 
200 people. However, for the purposes of 
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this Board, it is felt that the Board should 
take specific cognizance of the wage rates 
operative by the major hotels in the down- 
town Winnipeg area. The same assessment is 
made with reference to the company’s statis- 
tics concerning the wage structures existing 
in Canadian hotels other than railway hotels 
employing 200 or more people. The statistics 
set forth in this table reveal that the Fort 
Garry Hotel is paying above the average 
Canadian wage. However, the differential is 
not nearly as great as found in this table. 


The company in its brief makes reference 
to the increased competitive factor in the 
industry, as evidenced by the large increase 
in the number of hotels available in the 
Greater Winnipeg area and the decrease in 
the occupancy rate at the Fort Garry Hotel. 
In addition to providing the Board with in- 
formation concerning the revenue and ex- 
penses of the overall hotel operation, the 
Board was provided with specific evidence 
showing the revenue and expenses covering 
the catering service. This catering service also 
shows a substantial net loss in operation over 
the years. The company provided salient evi- 
dence indicating that there is no justification 
for increasing the number of paid statutory 
holidays and has satisfied the Board by its 
representation that, all the demands of the 
union should be rejected with the exception 
of the demands for a wage adjustment and 
split shift allowance. 


With reference to the company’s argument 
concerning the compensation for employees 
working split shifts, the company takes the 
position that an assessment of many hotel 
agreements across the country do not reveal 
a justification for the payment of a $1 pre- 
mium for shift work. The company argued 
that this type of compensation would be 
tantamount to the granting of bonuses and 
the imposition of a penalty upon the company 
because of unavoidable working conditions. 


The Board is not convinced that shift 
work could not be further minimized in this 
hotel. The union argued verbally that there 
is only one position in the Palliser Hotel in 
Calgary, Alta., that is covered by shift re- 
quirements. The union further indicated that 
it has a proposal which it feels would mate- 
rially reduce the amount of shift work re- 
quired at this hotel. The Board feels that if 
the company has the right to utilize its work 
force within varying job classifications, that 
the amount of shift work required in the 
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operation of the establishment could be re- 
duced. The Board feels that an employee who 
is deprived of having his leisure time on a 
continuous basis, is entitled to more compen- 
sation than an employee who has continuous 
leisure time. 


BOARD RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Board is making its wage recommen- 
dations covering the 10 job classifications set 
forth in the company’s brief, plus the trade 
classification which is not set forth in the 
company’s brief. If the wage recommenda- 
tions in these classifications are not sufficient 
to establish an overall wage structure, then 
the Board is prepared to make further recom- 
mendations in order to facilitate this objective. 


First Year Second Year 


Room clerk 3¢ 3¢ 
Telephone operator ~* 3¢ 2¢ 
Bellman 2¢ 2¢ 
Elevator operator 3¢ 2¢ 
Bartender no increase no increase 
Lounge waiter no increase no increase 
Waiter-waitress 2¢ 2¢ 
Chambermaid 3¢ 3¢ 
Houseman no increase no increase 
General cook 4¢ 4¢ 
Maintenance department 

Classifications 5¢ S¢ 


With reference to compensation for split 
shifts, the Board is prepared to recommend 
a 30-cent payment per shift for all employees 
who are required to work a split shift, on 
the understanding that the work rules imposed 
upon the company gives the company the 
right to utilize its work force so that it can 
take effective measures to eliminate split shift 
employment. 

The Board further recommends that the 
company should be given a reasonable time 
in order to consider and experiment with 
methods that may minimize shift work em- 
ployment. The Board therefore recommends 
that the imposition of split shift premiums 
should not become effective until the Ist day 
of October, 1965. 


Dated at the City of Winnipeg, March 8, 
1965. 
(Sed.) W. S. Martin, 
Chairman. 


(Sed.) P. Byiers, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) A. S. Dewar, 
Member. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian National Hotels Limited (Bessborough Hotel) 


and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers 


The Board of Conciliation, composed of 
C. L. B. Estey, Q.C., Chairman; A. S. Dewar, 
Q.C., nominee of Canadian National Hotels 
Limited and Raymond Sedgwick, nominee of 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and General Workers, sat at the Bessborough 
Hotel in Saskatoon, on February 3, 1965, 
pursuant to the order of the Hon. Allan J. 
MacEachen, Minister of Labour. The Board 
was appointed to endeavour to bring about 
agreement between Canadian National Hotels 
Limited and Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Transport and General Workers repre- 
senting the employees of the Bessborough 
Hotel in Saskatoon. 


J. R. Grealy acted as spokesman at the 
hearing for Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Transport and General Workers, repre- 
senting the hotel employees, N. A. McLean 
acted as spokesman for Canadian National 
Hotels Limited. 


The collective bargaining agreement be- 
tween the parties expired on July 31, 1964, 
and the parties were unable to reach a new 
agreement. The requests of the union as 
placed before the board were as follows: 


1. A 10 cent increase for all employees. 


2. Amend Article 12.1 by adding Remem- 
brance Day and Boxing Day. 


Sy epeciete alticies. [3.0 and 13:2 and: re- 
write article 13.1 as follows: “An em- 
ployee who, at the beginning of the 
calendar year, has not reached the 
first anniversary date of his employ- 
ment with the company, will be al- 
lowed during such a year and in sub- 
sequent year’s, one day’s vacation with 
pay for each 25 days of actual work 
during the preceding year with a max- 
imum of two weeks, which shall in- 
clude the regularly assigned days off 
duty, until qualifying for further vaca- 
tion under article 13.2.” 





Article 13.3 amend to read “10 years” 
in place of “15 years”, reword accord- 
ingly. 

Article 13.4 amend to read “20 years” 
in place of “25 years”, reword accord- 
ingly. 

4. One day’s sick leave with pay per 
month, accumulative. 


5. Compensation given to all employees 
working split-shifts. 
6. Term of contract—two years. 


Mr. Grealy stressed that many of the union 
requests were contained in Bill C-126, (The 
Canada Labour Standards Code) which bill 
has not as yet been passed by the Parliament 
of Canada. Insofar as the increase in wages 
is concerned, it was pointed out to the Board 
that in the opinion of the union a 3.2 per 
cent annual increase in hourly wages is in 
keeping with the national average and that 
a 3.2 per cent annual increased applied to a 
cross-section of Bessborough employees would 
result in a 5 cent hourly increase for a one 
year period. 


Mr. MacLean, in his presentation, dealt at 
length with the deficits of the Bessborough 
in each of the past nine years and with the 
fact that, in the opinion of Canadian National 
Hotels Limited, the wages paid at the Bess- 
borough are comparable to wages paid “other 
hotel employees in the community and any 
increase in wages would result in dispropor- 
tionately high payrolls at the Bessborough”, 
He also dealt with the fact that the Bess- 
borough employees are presently working a 
40-hour week, while the majority of hotels in 
Saskatoon have been working a 44-hour 
week. 


There appears to be no doubt that for the 
years 1955 to 1963, inclusive, the Bessborough 
Hotel experienced five years in which the 
revenues did not equal the expenses of 
operation. The union representative did not 
seriously dispute the fact that the Bessborough 








During March, the Minister of Labour received the report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with a dispute between Canadian National Hotels 
Limited (Bessborough Hotel, Saskatoon, Sask.) and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 


Transport and General Workers. 


The Board was under the chairmanship otf C. L. B. Estey, Q.C., of Saskatoon. He was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of a joint recommendation from the other two 
members, A. S. Dewar, Q.C., of Winnipeg and Raymond Sedgwick of Saskatoon, nominees 


of the company and union, respectively. 


The report of the chairman and Mr. Sedgwick, constitutes the report of the Board. The 


minority report was made by Mr. Dewar. 


The texts of the majority and minority reports are reproduced here. 
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did operate at a loss during the said years, 
but took the position that such losses were 
due to the fact that management had not 
kept the hotel abreast with changes in the 
hotel industry. 

Insofar aS wages are concerned, an em- 
ployee of the Bessborough should not be 
denied an increase in wages to take care of 
additional living expenses due to the fact 
that the Bessborough had operated at a loss. 
The chairman and nominee of the union, 
therefore, report that an increase of six cents 
per hour to each employee covered by the 
collective bargaining agreement be granted, 
effective 1 August, 1964, on a basis of a 
collective bargaining agreement being entered 
into between the parties for the period of 
two years. 

Insofar as requests two to five inclusive of 
the union are concerned, the chairman and 
nominee of the union take the position that 
these requests not be granted at the present 
time. Both union and management at the 
hearing expressed the hope that the extensive 
renovations taking place at the Bessborough 
would increase revenues and benefit both 
management and the employee. 

At the conclusion of the hearing the chair- 
man, with the agreement of the other mem- 
bers of the Board, spoke to the representa- 
tives of the union and the representatives of 
management with the hope of bringing about 
a reconciliation of views, but such was not 
possible. 


Dated at the City of Saskatoon, in the 
Province of Saskatchewan this 26th day of 
February, 1965. 

(Sea.) CC. LB. Estey, 
Chairman. 


(Sed.) R. E. Sedgwick, 
Member. 


COMPANY NOMINEE’S REPORT 


The majority report deals with the circum- 
stances of the conciliation and sets out the 
demands of the Brotherhood. I do not agree 
with the recommendation for a wage increase 
contained in that report. 

It appears clear that the Bessborough Hotel 
is an uneconomic operation and that, even 
without allowances for return on capital, in- 
terest on borrowed capital and depreciation, 
is operating in a substantial loss position. 
The company, however, does not rely upon 
this, and I think properly so, as a reason for 
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not granting an increase in wages. A com- 
parison of wage rates in the hotel industry 
in Saskatchewan shows that the employees 
in this bargaining unit are already receiving 
rates of wages above the average. The de- 
pressed financial position of the hotel opera- 
tion is certainly not reflected in depressed 
wage scales. The Brotherhood demand re 
wages is for a 10-cent per hour increase 
spread over a period of two years. It sought 
to support this demand by drawing attention 
to the increase in the index of average wage 
rates in Canada from 1958 to 1962, projecting 
a similar increase for the period 1963 to 
1965, applying same to the wages rates at 
the Bessborough Hotel, and then modifying 
the result to 10 cents per hour over the latter 
period. In my view this does not justify the 
demand and it is pure guess work to attempt 
to determine appropriate wage rates on such 
a nebulous basis. Assuming, as I do, that the 
wage rates provided for in the collective 
agreement that expired on July 31, 1964, were 
satisfactory because the parties agreed upon 
them, then in the circumstances where these 
wage rates are already in excess of rates be- 
ing paid in the industry and in the area, the 
proper approach would seem to be to gauge 
any factor that has come into play since 
July 31, 1964, or will come into play during 
the term of any new agreement, and reduce 
the real value of these wages. There is no 
profit in the operation and, therefore, nothing 
to be divided or apportioned to the employ- 
ees on that basis. The factors to be con- 
sidered, then, are those of an inflationary 
nature that during the period of the new 
collective agreement will have the effect of 
reducing the value of present wages and 
prejudicing the income position of the em- 
ployees in the bargaining unit. 

In its presentation, the Brotherhood paid 
no attention to matters of this nature, but it 
is impossible to make any recommendation 
without a consideration of them. In doing so, 
it is my view that a wage increase of three cents 
per hour for all classifications on a two year 
agreement, retroactive to August 1, 1964, and 
a further two cents per hour effective August 
1, 1965, will accomplish the result. 

As to the other demands, all in the nature 
of fringe benefits, these cannot be justified 
and I agree with the recommendation of the 
other members of the Board on them. 


(Sgd.) A. S. Dewar, 
Member. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


H. W. Bacon Limited 


and 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 


Helpers of America 


The Board of Conciliation consisting of 
D. Churchill-Smith, company nominee; Paul 
Siren, union nominee and W. H. Dickie, 
chairman, met with the parties on January 
6 and February 2, 1965. 

Appearing for the company were: S. E. 
Dinsdale, Q.C., counsel; John A. Tory, rep- 
resenting Howard Bacon; Ray Lienhardt, 
office manager; Robert McDowell, postal 
supervisor. 

Appearing for the union were: Jack Robin- 
son, president; Ed. Clarke, Karl Kostoff, 
W. Knight, H. Bodkin, Ed. Ryan, Andy Bell, 
Archie Gibson, F. Green and A. Hawkshaw, 
committee members. 

Statement of matters referred to Board: 

1. Pension and welfare. 

2. Wages. 

3. Additional plus rates tractor trailer 
driver. 

Duration of agreement. 
Hospitalization and welfare. 
Vacation plan. 

Five day week. 

Improved vacations. 
Probationary period. 


dee ast Se a 


This dispute arises out of the fact that the 
parties were unable to reach settlement on 
the renewal of their collective agreement 
which expired June 1, 1964. Involved in these 
proceedings are 279 employees of the com- 
pany’s mail division. 

The Board reviewed with the parties col- 
lectively and separately each of the issues 
in dispute. While settlement was not reached 
at this meeting there was sufficient evidence 
that upon further consideration the monetary 
matters could be resolved, leaving certain 
non-monetary matters to be further negoti- 
ated. 

Concurrent with this dispute the members 
of this Board form a Provincial Board of 
Conciliation dealing with a dispute involving 
the cartage employees of this company. 


We are pleased to report that a memoran- 
dum of settlement has been reached on mone- 
tary matters and ratified by the union 
membership. This has been implemented by 
the company. The details are as follows: 
This memorandum of settlement is entered 
into to confirm the agreement reached be- 
tween H. W. Bacon Limited (the “Com- 
pany”) and Warehousemen and Miscellaneous 
Drivers’ Union Local 419, affiliated with The 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & Helpers of 
America (“Union’’) in respect of all mone- 
tary issues to be covered by the collective 
agreements to be entered into between the 
company and the union in respect of the 
employees in both the cartage division and 
the mail division of the company, such agree- 
ments to cover the period from June 1, 1964, 
to December 31, 1965. 

All monetary issues will be dealt with as 
set forth in the existing collective agreements 
dated June 1, 1961, except as follows: 

(1) Effective December 1, 1964, the com- 
pany will make the following improvements 
in fringe benefits: 

(a) Boxing day will be added to the statu- 
tory holidays to be observed by the 
company. 

(b) Employees with continuous service of 
12 years or over will be entitled to 
three weeks vacation with pay each 
year. 

(c) The company will contribute to the 
welfare fund the sum of $14 each 
month for each employee covered by 
the agreements. 

(d) The company will pay the full cost 
of the Ontario Hospitalization Plan. 

(e) The company will provide at no cost 
to the employee one _ three-quarter 
length jacket once every two years. 

(2) Effective May 1, 1965, all wage rates 
set out in the existing collective agreements 
will be increased five cents per hour except 


(Continued on page 454) 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Injunction restraining illegal strike 


is upheld by Manitoba 


Court of Queen’s Bench. Consent to prosecute for breach of 
Labour Act quashed by Alberta Supreme Court. Trucking firm 


that provides some 


interprovincial services declared within 


federal jurisdiction in labour matters by Ontario High Court 


In Manitoba, the Court of Queen’s Bench 
ordered the continuation, until trial, of an 
injunction restraining an illegal strike de- 
clared by the Operative Plasterers’ and Ce- 
ment Masons’ International Association 
against the Plastering Contractors Section 
of the Winnipeg Builders Exchange. The 
Court made the decision on the ground that 
the stoppage of work was causing, in a prac- 
tical sense, irreparable injury to the em- 
ployers; the power of the Court to prevent 
such injury should not be impaired by the 
fact that compliance with the injunction 
would require employees to return to work. 

The Court held that, as the work stoppage 
was brought about by the union and its 
officers without legal justification as the re- 
sult of the union’s control over its members, 
the same control by the union would cause 
those members to return to work. 

In Alberta, the Supreme Court quashed 
a consent to prosecute given by the Minister 
of Labour pursuant to the Alberta Labour 
Act. The Court held that when the Minister 
acts entirely on his own in granting or re- 
fusing a consent, his decision is an adminis- 
trative act and could not be challenged in 
courts. When, however, the Minister directed 
the Board of Industrial Relations to conduct 
an inquiry and make recommendations, his 
decision was subject to judicial review on 
certiorari and had to be quashed on the 
ground that, in conducting the inquiry, the 
Board did not observe the rules of natural 
justice. 

In Ontario, the High Court ruled that 
an Ontario trucking company engaged also 
to some extent in interprovincial and inter- 
national trucking business and holding for 
this purpose licences from the province of 
Quebec and from the U.S.A. came under the 
federal I.R.D.I. Act in its employer-employee 
relations. The Court reached this conclusion 
on the ground that the company’s extrapro- 
vincial services have been provided con- 
sistently whenever the company’s customers 
applied for such services, and the fact that 
many of the company’s extraprovincial trips 
were not made at fixed times in accordance 


with a predetermined schedule did not compel 
the conclusion that the company’s activity 
in that regard was not “continuous and 
regular”. 


Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench... 


- - e Upholds injunction restraining unlawful 
work stoppage as damage was irreparable 


On August 5, 1964, Mr. Justice Bastin 
of the Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench 
ordered than an injunction restraining an un- 
lawful work stoppage granted in an ex parte 
application by the Winnipeg Builders Ex- 
change against the Operative Plasterers’ and 
Cement Masons’ International Association, 
Local 334, Winnipeg, be continued until the 
trial of the action. The Court made this 
decision on the ground that the work stop- 
page resulted in irreparable damage, and that 
the principle that performance of personal 
services will not be ordered by the court 
should not apply in the circumstances of the 
case at bar. 

On July 21, 1964, negotiations for a new 
collective agreement were being conducted 
by a conciliation officer of the Manitoba 
Department of Labour, between the plaster- 
ing contractors section of the Winnipeg 
Builders Exchange, representing plastering 
contractors, and the Operative Plasterers 
Local 334 on behalf of the plasterer employ- 
ees. On that date all of the journeymen 
plasterers and foremen employed by five 
plastering companies ceased work. 

On the same day the international vice- 
president of the union sent the employers a 
telegram worded as follows: 

Agreement for 1964-65 awaits your signature 
at 919 Notre Dame to-night plasterers can and 
will return to work when this agreement is 
signed office will be open until eleven o’clock. 

The employers made an ex parte applica- 
tion to the Court for an injunction. It was 
granted by Mr. Justice Smith on July 23, 
1964. This injunction read in part as fol- 
lows: 


1. It is ordered that the defendants and each 
of them, their officers, servants or agents be and 
they are hereby strictly enjoined and restrained 


ee ee eee ee en een Sees 


This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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until a motion to continue this injunction may 
be heard and determined by the presiding Judge 
in Court on Thursday, the 30th day of July, 
ce ness from_ ordering, authorizing, aiding, 
abetting or participating in a continuance by 
members of the Operative Plasterers and Cement 
Masons Association, Local Union No. 334 Win- 
nipeg employed by members of the Plastering 
Contractors Section of the Winnipeg Builders 
Exchange of work stoppages that commenced 
July 21, 1964. 


2. It is Further Ordered that the defendants 
and each of them be and they are hereby strictly 
enjoined to forthwith direct the members of the 
said union who participated in the said work 
stoppages on any project on which members of 
the said Section were engaged to return to their 
respective places of employment forthwith. 

The employers then made application to 
continue until trial the injunction granted 
ex parte by Mr. Justice Smith. 

For the employers, it was contended be- 
fore Mr. Justice Bastin that, since collective 
bargaining was in progress on July 21, it was 
unlawful for the union to authorize or the 
union members to engage in a strike. The 
union did not contest allegations of facts 
but claimed that such facts did not justify 
the granting of an injunction and that such 
remedy was not appropriate in this case. 

Evidence, which was not questioned by the 
union, was given supporting the inference 
that the union, its officers and certain em- 
ployees, to induce the companies to accept 
the terms of employment demanded by the 
union, conspired to bring pressure to bear on 
the companies by means of a strike, which 
was illegal under the provision of the Mani- 
toba Labour Relations Act. The facts pre- 
sented by the employers indicated that the 
action of the union was wrong and the strike 
would cause serious injury to the employers 
if continued. 

Mr. Justice Bastin found it necessary to 
decide whether the balance of convenience 
supported the interference by the court by 
injunction until the trial of the action, and 
whether the continuance of the injunction 
was consistent with certain legal principles 
applicable to the circumstances of the case, 
namely: (1) the principle that the injury 
must be irreparable to justify an injunction, 
and (2) the principle that performance of 
personal service will not be ordered by the 
Court. 

With respect to the first principle, Mr. 
Justice Bastin believed that in many cases 
where injunctions had been granted in labour 
disputes, damages, if collected, would in 
theory have been adequate compensation but 
the Court, in those cases, considered from a 
practical point of view that the injury would 
be irreparable. He found that, in the case 
at bar, the work stoppage closed down the 
operations of the employers and had resulted 
in indefinite delay in the performance of 
their contracts and in serious disruption of 
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their business relationships. He held that the 
injuries were, in a practical sense, irrepara- 
ble. He applied the principle that if a de- 
fendant relies on the argument that the 
payment of damages would be an adequate 
compensation, the onus is on him to prove 
this. The union, in the case at bar, being 
the defendant, had made no attempt to dis- 
charge this onus. 

With respect to the second principle, Mr. 
Justice Bastin found that the principle that 
performance of personal services will not be 
ordered by the court was not of universal 
application and that it rests on the considera- 
tion that the remedy of damages for breach 
of contract is more expedient than that of 
an injunction. In his view, the work stoppage 
in the case at bar was part of a concerted 
plan authorized and brought about by the 
union without legal justification. He did not 
consider that the power of the Court to pre- 
vent irreparable injury should be impaired 
by the fact that compliance with the injunc- 
tion would require employees to return to 
their former employment. 

Mr. Justice Bastin then considered the 
problem of whether an injunction against an 
illegal strike could be enforced. The difficulty 
would arise in getting the employees to re- 
turn to work and courts are reluctant to 
make an ineffectual order. Proof of dis- 
obedience is not difficult in cases of unlawful 
picketing, intimidation and other wrongful 
acts of an overt nature and in such cases 
injunctions have provided a satisfactory 
remedy. 

In the case at bar, the union and its officers 
were concerned with the negotiations of a 
new collective agreement and did not deny the 
allegations made by the employers in this 
action. Because of this, Mr. Justice Bastin 
concluded that the union and its officers were 
parties to the work stoppage, that their con- 
trol of the union members had resulted in 
the members’ leaving work and that the 
same control would cause the members to 
return to work. 

For these reasons, he thought the union 
and its officers would not disobey the injunc- 
tion and that he should not hesitate to con- 
tinue the injunction merely because the 
employers might be confronted with diffi- 
culty in proving disobedience of it. 

Mr. Justice Bastin ordered the injunction 
continued until trial but altered its terms so 
that it would relate more directly to the 
nature of the wrongful acts complained of. 

In concluding his judgment Mr. Justice 
Bastin said: 


The Labour Relations Act was passed to facili- 
tate conciliation in labour disputes. By establish- 
ing an orderly method of negotiating disputes, 
which must be followed before a strike or 
lockout becomes legally permissible, the Act 
aims to reduce the occurrence of strikes and 
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lockouts. It is common knowledge that the costs 
of labour disputes to employers are usually 
passed along to the public in higher prices, but 
the sacrifices of striking tradesmen are borne 
directly by themselves and their families and 
are often large in relation to any benefit re- 
ceived, even in a successful strike, by an indi- 
vidual workman. For that reason The Labour 
Relations Act is of great importance to labour 
and it is in the interest of labour that this code 
of conciliatory procedure should be observed in 
good faith and in accordance with the intention 
of the Act. I would hope that the defendants 
will obey this injunction by ending the unlawful 
work stoppage. 

Winnipeg Builders Exchange et al v. Opera- 
tive Plasterers’ and Cement Masons’ Inter- 
national Association et al (1964), 49 W.W.R., 


Part..8, ‘p.v500: 


Alberta Supreme Court... 


- » « quashes Minister’s consent to prosecute 
company for a violation of the Labour Act 


On July 28, 1964, Mr. Justice Milvain of 
the Alberta Supreme Court quashed a con- 
sent given by the Alberta Minister of Labour 
to prosecute General Supplies Co. Ltd. and 
its president for wrongful dismissal of an 
employee. The Court held that, although the 
Minister is entitled to act on his own in 
deciding whether to give consent to a prose- 
cution for violation of certain provisions of 
the Alberta Labour Act and no court could 
inquire into his action if he did proceed on 
his own, yet when he directs the Board of 
Industrial Relations to conduct an inquiry to 
guide him in making his decision and the 
interested parties are invited to appear and 
make representations, the rules of natural 
justice must be observed in the conduct of 
the inquiry. 

In January of 1964, Harry Otjes, employed 
as a mechanic by General Supplies Co. Ltd., 
Calgary, was dismissed from employment. In 
February his solicitor, who was also solicitor 
for the relevant trade union, applied to the 
Minister of Labour for permission to prose- 
cute the company and its president, alleging 
a violation of the Alberta Labour Act in that 
it was believed the dismissal was a result of 
the employee’s trade union activities. He re- 
lied on Section 80(1)(c) of the Act, which 
provides for a fine of not more than five 
hundred dollars on summary conviction for 
such wrongful dismissal. 

The Minister, before granting his permis- 
sion to prosecute, requested the Labour Rela- 
tions Board to hold a meeting of all parties 
concerned in order to obtain all possible in- 
formation and to make recommendation as to 
whether the consent to prosecute should be 
granted. The meeting was held in Calgary on 
March 4, 1964. 

The employee’s solicitor gave a summary 
of the background proceedings to the Board 
and produced statutory declarations from 
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four different persons on behalf of his client. 
The contents of the declarations were made 
known to all parties present but the Board 
refused to allow counsel for the company to 
see the documents or to divulge the names 
of the persons who had made the declara- 
tions. As a result of this refusal, and since 
there was no possibility of cross-examining 
the deponents, the company’s solicitor re- 
quested the Board to disregard such evidence. 


The Chairman of the Board, in refusing 
disclosure, stated that the deponents were 
protected by Section 120(2) of the Alberta 
Labour Act, which reads: 


S. 120(2). Where the complainant requests that 
his name and identity be withheld, the name and 
identity of the complainant shall not be disclosed 
to any person by the Board except where dis- 
closure is necessary for the purposes of any 
prosecution under this Act or is considered by 
the Board to be in the public interest. 


The Board recommended to the Minister 
that he consent to the prosecution of the 
company and its president for breach of 
Section 80(1)(c) of the Act. 

The Minister gave his consent on April 13, 
1964, as required by Section 125 of the Act. 
Thereupon the company made application 
by way of certiorari to quash the Minister’s 
consent. 


Dealing with the application, Mr. Justice 
Milvain held that none of the four deponents 
who made statutory declarations could be 
described as “complainants” within Section 
120(2) of the Act. Moreover, he found that 
the material contained in the declarations was 
a strange combination of hearsay and per- 
sonal opinion, which should have been tested 
by cross-examination. 


Counsel for the employee and for the union 
opposed the application on the ground that 
the Minister has an absolute discretion under 
Section 125 of the Act and, in granting or 
refusing the consent, he performs an adminis- 
trative act with no judicial or quasi-judicial 
attributes. 

Mr. Justice Milvain agreed that the Minis- 
ter’s powers under the section were within 
the administrative field. If the Minister has 
acted on his own, no court could inquire into 
his action. In the case at bar, however, the 


‘Minister did not see fit to act alone and 


without a hearing. He could have required a 
hearing before himself personally. But in- 
stead, the Minister asked the Industrial Rela- 
tions Board to conduct the inquiry. 


The legal problem that confronted the court 
in this case was whether an authority with 
power to do an administrative act without 
fear of judicial intervention changes the situ- 
ation by conducting an inquiry to which the 
interested parties are asked to appear and 
make representations. On this point, Mr. 
Justice Milvain agreed with and quoted 
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Donovan, J., in Reg. v. Metropolitan Police 
Commissioner, (1953) 1 WLR 1150, at p. 
bays 


That argument has some force, and if the 
commissioner had set up an inquiry, as Parker, J. 
has just said, charging it to hear evidence and 
report its finding to him so that he might decide 
whether to revoke the licence or not, then, in 
my view, such a committee would be acting 
judicially, and would have to observe the rules 
of natural justice. 

Mr. Justice Milvain said the administration 
of justice would be exposed to suspicion and 
contempt if the courts allowed justice to be 
defiled through a feigned hearing where evi- 
dence was received from secret witnesses re- 
sulting in denial of the right to cross-examine. 
The giving of legal recognition to such a 
procedure would involve condonation of a 
failure to observe the rules of natural justice. 

In Mr. Justice Milvain’s view, once the 
Minister, in his personal capacity or through 
the medium of others, such as the Board, 
embarked upon an inquiry to which interested 
parties were invited to attend, then such in- 
quiry should have been conducted upon de- 
cent lines that give recognition to the 
principles of natural justice. The only way in 
which the tenets of natural justice could be 
preserved would be to quash the consent of 
the Minister, founded as it was upon the im- 
proper action of the Board. 

Mr. Justice Milvain ordered that the con- 
sent of the minister to prosecute be set aside 
and he further ordered that no magistrate 
should proceed with any prosecution launched 
as a result of the consent. Re Labour Act; 
Re Otjes and General Supplies Limited, 
(1964) 49 W.W.R., Part 8, p. 488. 


Ontario High Court... 


- . . rules federal I.R.D.I. Act covers firm 
that provides some interprovincial service 


On August 14, 1964, Mr. Justice Haines 
of the Ontario High Court dismissed an ap- 
plication for prohibition in respect of a charge 
under the federal Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act. He ruled that an 
Ontario company engaged in the business of 
trucking as a carrier of liquid oil and chemi- 
cal products, and holding licenses from On- 
tario, Quebec and the United States, in all 
of which it carried on its operations, was 
subject to the ILR.D.I. Act in its relations 
with its employees, since it constituted an 
undertaking connecting Ontario with another 
province and extending beyond the limits 
of the province. 

The Court held that it was immaterial that 
the company’s extraprovincial business was 
casual and unscheduled when it was clear 
that it provided extraprovincial service con- 
sistently whenever its customers applied for 
it. 
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Liquid Cargo Lines Ltd. was charged with 
a violation of S. 4(3)(a) (unfair labour 
practices) of the federal Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act. The Act, 
under Section 53, applies to employers and 
employees engaged in, among other things, 
“railways, canals, telegraphs and other works 
and undertakings connecting a province with 
any other or others of the provinces, or 
extending beyond the limits of a province.” 


The language of that section is derived 
from S. 92 of the B.N.A. Act, by which the 
provincial Legislature is given exclusive juris- 
diction to make laws in relation to matters 
coming within various classes of subject. As 
appears from head 10 of S. 92, one of those 
classes of subjects is: 

10. Local works and undertakings other than 
such as are of the following classes: 

(a) Lines of Steam or other Ships, Railways, 
Canals, Telegraphs, and other Works and 
Undertakings connecting the Province with 
any other or others of the Provinces, or 
extending beyond the Limits of the Provy- 
ince. 


Legislation in respect of this subject matter 
is by S. 91(29) of the B.N.A. Act exclusively 
within the jurisdiction of the federal Parlia- 
ment. 

The company, in applying for prohibition 
to prevent the hearing of a charge laid under 
the federal I.R.D.I. Act, took the position 
that its operations constitute a local undertak- 
ing and are outside the exception in S. 92 
(10) (Cay, or the’ BIN. A’ Act; 


In dealing with the application, Mr. Justice 
Haines described the nature of the company’s 
operations. 

Liquid Cargo Lines Ltd. is a private com- 
pany incorporated in Ontario, with its prin- 
cipal place of business at Clarkson. It is 
engaged in the business of trucking as a 
carrier of various liquid oil and chemical 
products, which it carries both within the 
province of Ontario and also between the 
province of Ontario and various points in the 
province of Quebec and the states of Ohio, 
New York and Michigan in the United States 
of America. The company owns and operates 
55 tractor units and 56 trailer units and runs 
a terminal in the county of Peel in the prov- 
ince of Ontario. It employs 50 persons as 
drivers, garage staff, and office staff, all of 
whom reside in the province of Ontario. 


In order to carry on these operations, the 
company holds licenses from the provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec and from the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America. Be- 
tween January 1, 1963 and June 30, 1964, 
only 1.6 per cent of the company’s loads 
were hauled to or from points outside of 
Ontario, representing only 10 per cent of the 
company’s total mileage. 
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The issue before the Court was whether, 
on the facts stated, the company falls within 
the class of “Lines of Steam or other Ships, 
Railways, Canals, Telegraphs, and other 
Works and Undertakings connecting the 
Province with any other or others of the 
Provinces, or extending beyond the Limits of 
the Province” within the meaning of S. 92 
(10)(a) of the B.N.A. Act. It was conceded 
that, if the company does come within this 
section, its undertaking falls under federal 
jurisdiction by virtue of S. 91(29) of the 
B.N.A. Act, and that its labour relations are 
regulated by the federal labour relations 
statute. If, on the other hand, the undertaking 
of the company is not within the exception 
in S. 92(10)(a), it does not come under the 
jurisdiction of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, and the order of 
prohibition should be issued. 


Mr. Justice Haines noted that the facts in 
the case at bar were very similar to the 
facts involved in the case of Re Tank Truck 
Transport Ltd. decided by Mr. Justice Mc- 
Lennan (L.G. 1961, p. 159), which was 
affirmed by the Ontario Court of Appeal 
(L.G. 1963, p. 611). In that case, it was 
held that the undertaking of a trucking com- 
pany whose operations were conducted pri- 
marily within the province of Ontario, but 
6 per cent of whose business consisted of the 
carriage of goods outside Ontario, fell within 
S. 92(10)(a) of the B.N.A. Act and was 
therefore under federal jurisdiction and the 
company could not be charged with an of- 
fence under the Ontario Labour Relations 
Act. 

In the case at bar, counsel for the company 
relied primarily on a passage from the reasons 
for judgment of Mr. Justice McLennan in 
the Tank Truck Transport case, in which he 
said, in obiter: 

I agree with counsel for the respondent that 
not every undertaking capable of connecting 
Provinces or capable of extending beyond the 
limits of a Province does so in fact. The words 
“connecting” and “extending” in s. 92(10)(a) 
must be given some significance. For example, 
a trucking company or a taxicab company tak- 
ing goods or passengers occasionally and at ir- 
regular intervals from one Province to another 
could hardly be said to be an undertaking falling 
within s. 92(10)(a). As appears from the Winner 
case [(1954) 4 D.L.R. 657, (1954) A.C. 541, 
71 C.RT.C. 225] and the Underwater Gas De- 
velopers case [21 D.L.R. (2d) 345, (1960) 
O.W.N. 53] “undertaking” involves activity and 
I think that to connect or extend, that activity 
must be continuous and regular, but if the facts 
show that a particular undertaking is continuous 
and regular, as the undertaking is in this case, 
then it does in fact connect or extend and falls 
within the exception in s. 92(10)(a) regardless of 
whether it is of greater or less in extent than 
that which is carried on within the Province. 


In the case at bar, counsel for the company 
argued that the extraprovincial aspect of the 
company’s undertaking was not “continuous 
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and regular,” but rather consisted of trips 
made at the request of its customers in On- 
tario to and from points outside of Ontario 
on a casual, unscheduled basis. 

On the other hand, counsel for the re- 
spondent relied on the statement made by 
the company’s general manager that the com- 
pany undertook to be available for the trans- 
portation of liquid cargo from Quebec and 
American locations as and when its customers 
required it to do so. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Haines, the 
gist of the evidence was that the company 
holds itself ready to make and does make 
trips to and from various points outside of the 
province of Ontario whenever its customers 
require that such trips be made. He agreed 
that much of the company’s extraprovincial 
business has been on a “casual and un- 
scheduled basis.” On this ground, the com- 
pany claimed that this business was not 
“continuous and regular” within the meaning 
of that dictum of Mr. Justice McLennan, 
quoted above, and that the company’s under- 
taking therefore does not fall within 
S. 92(10)(a) of the B.N.A. Act; and that, 
since the company’s labour relations are there- 
fore governed by the provincial statute, the 
company cannot be made to answer a charge 
laid under the federal Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Haines, the 
fact that many of the company’s extrapro- 
vincial trips are not made at fixed times in 
accordance with a predetermined schedule 
does not compel the conclusion that its ac- 
tivity in that regard is not continuous and 
regular. Viewed from the company’s point of 
view, it is clear that its customers are pro- 
vided with extraprovincial service consistently 
and without interruption whenever they apply 
to the company for such service. The com- 
pany stands ready at any time to engage in 
hauls outside the boundaries of the province 
of Ontario at the instance of any of its 
customers, and for that purpose has gone to 
the pains and expense of acquiring transport 
permits and licences from a number of juris- 
dictions. Further, Mr. Justice Haines added, 
the evidence was clear that the company has 
made such trips frequently during the period 
for which figures have been provided. 

The company placed some reliance on the 
fact that it has no terminals outside of the 
province of Ontario, whereas the company 
in the Tank Transport case did have a ter- 
minal in the province of Quebec. Mr. Justice 
Haines noted that Mr. Justice McLennan in 
that case felt that evidence with respect to 
terminals outside Ontario was not significant. 
Mr. Justice Haines was of the same opinion 
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on the facts of the case at bar, particularly 
since considering the nature of the products 
hauled by the company, it appeared to have 
little need of terminals other than at its 
base of operations in Clarkson. Further, Mr. 
Justice Haines held that the company’s opera- 
tions as a whole constitute an undertaking 
connecting Ontario with any other or others 
of the provinces, or extending beyond the 
limits of the province of Ontario; the mere 
absence of a terminal outside Ontario does 
not render it a local undertaking. 


Mr. Justice Haines ruled that the case at 
bar fell squarely within the principles enun- 
ciated by Mr. Justice McLennan in the Tank 
Transport case, as affirmed by the Court of 
Appeal. Therefore, the relations between the 
company and its employees are governed by 
the appropriate federal labour relations stat- 
ute. The application for an order of prohibi- 
tion was dismissed. Regina v. Cooksville 
Magistrate's Court, Ex parte Liquid Cargo 
Lines Ltd., (1965) 46 D.L.R. (2nd), Part 10, 
p. 700. 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Newfoundland designates millwright, heavy duty repair, and 
electrical construction trades as apprenticeable trades; and 
issues apprenticeship rules for them and for sheet metal trade 


In Newfoundland, the millwright, heavy 
duty repair, and electrical construction trades 
were designated as apprenticeable trades; and 
apprenticeship regulations for the millwright, 
sheet metal, electrical construction, and heavy 
duty repair trades were issued. 


British Columbia Male Minimum Wage Act 
British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


In British Columbia, prospectors were ex- 
empted from the Hours of Work Act and 
from the Male Minimum Wage Act by B.C. 
Reg. 29/65 and B.C. Reg. 35/65, gazetted 
on March 4, 


Newfoundland Apprenticeship Act 


In Newfoundland, the Provincial Appren- 
ticeship Board has designated three new 
trades and has issued apprenticeship regula- 
tions for the millwright, sheet metal, electri- 
cal construction, and heavy duty repair trades. 
It has also approved a training plan for ap- 
prentices in the Bowater Power Company. 
The new regulations were published on Feb- 
ruary 23, March 9 and March 23. 


Designated Trades 


The millwright and heavy duty repair 
trades were designated as apprenticeable 
trades in the list published on February 23. 
In another list gazetted on March 23, the 
electrical construction trade was designated, 
replacing the trade of general electrician, 
which was designated in December 1962. 


Trade Rules 


The apprenticeship regulations for the mill- 
wright, sheet metal, electrical construction, 
and heavy duty repair trades set a minimum 
age of 16 years for apprentices. 
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The minimum educational standard is 
Grade X or its equivalent in the millwright, 
electrical construction, and heavy duty repair 
trades. In the millwright and heavy duty re- 
pair trades, however, persons with lower edu- 
cational qualifications may be accepted if they 
were employed in these trades when the 
regulations were approved. In the sheet metal 
trade, the minimum educational standard is 
Grade IX or its equivalent, but preference 
will be given to applicants who have spent 
at least six months studying the sheet metal 
trade in a vocational training school. 

In the four trades, the term of apprentice- 
ship is four years or 8,000 hours actually 
occupied in the trade, whichever is greater, 
including the probationary period and the 
required hours of related technical instruction. 

Apprentices in all four trades must attend 
classes in technical and related instruction. 
An apprentice millwright must spend eight 
weeks in class the first year and six weeks 
in each succeeding year of his term of ap- 
prenticeship. An apprentice in the sheet metal 
trade must attend classes for eight weeks 
during the first year, six weeks the second, 
and five weeks the third and fourth years. 
In the heavy duty repair trade, the require- 
ment is eight weeks in the first year of ap- 
prenticeship, six weeks in the second and 
third years, and five weeks in the final year. 
An apprentice in the electrical construction 
trade must attend classes for six weeks dur- 
ing the first and second years, for seven weeks 
in the third, and five weeks in the fourth 
year. In all cases, an apprentice who has been 
indentured after a pre-employment course 
will not be required to attend full-time classes 
during the first year of the apprenticeship 
term. 
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Apprentices must be paid a progressively 
increased schedule of wages, which may not 
be less than the prescribed percentage of the 
prevailing journeymans’ rate in the place of 
employment. Unless an apprentice fails to 
make satisfactory progress, his wages rate 
must be increased in every period (defined 
as six months or 1,000 hours actually em- 
ployed in the trade, whichever is greater). 
In no case, however, may an apprentice re- 
ceive less than the rate set in the 1963 mini- 
mum wage order, or in any succeeding order. 


In the millwright trade, an apprentice must 
be paid at least 40 per cent of the prevailing 
journeyman’s wage during the first period, 
45 per cent in the second, 50 per cent in the 
third and 55 per cent in the fourth period. 
During the fifth period, the rate is 60 per cent, 
increasing by 10 per cent on the successful 
completion of each period to 90 per cent 
during the eighth period. 

In the sheet metal trade, an apprentice must 
receive not less than 334 per cent of the 
journeyman’s wage during the first four 
months, and not less than 35 per cent during 
the last two months of the first period. The 
rate must be increased to 40 per cent in the 
second period, to 45 per cent in the third, 
and to 55 per cent in the fourth period. In 
the four remaining periods the percentages 
are 60, 65, 75 and 85, respectively. 

An apprentice in the electrical construction 
trade must be paid at least 30 per cent of 
the prevailing journeyman’s wage during the 
first two periods of his apprenticeship, 40 
per cent during the third and fourth periods, 
55 per cent during the fifth and sixth periods 
and 70 per cent during the last two periods. 


In the heavy duty repair trade, the rate 
is 55 per cent during the first period, 60 
per cent during the second, and 64 per cent 
during the third period. The minimum is 
70 per cent of the journeyman’s rate during 
the fourth period, increasing by 5 per cent 
during each remaining period to 90 per cent 
in the eighth period. 

The ratio of apprentices to journeymen is 
one to one in the millwright, electrical con- 
struction, and heavy duty repair trades, and 
one to four in the sheet metal trade. The 
regulations for the sheet metal and electrical 
construction trades further provide that every 
approved shop may employ one apprentice. 


The general rule with respect to hours is 
that apprentices are to work the same hours 
as journeymen, provided their hours do not 
exceed the prescribed limits, except for nor- 
mal overtime or in emergencies as provided 
for in a collective agreement. An apprentice 
in the sheet metal trade may not be required 
to work more than nine hours a day or five 
days a week. In the heavy duty repair trade, 
an apprentice may not work more than 10 
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hours a day or six days a week. In the mill- 
wright and electrical construction trades, the 
standard is an eight-hour day and a five-day 
week. 


Training Plan for Bowater Power Company 


The training plan for the Bowater Power 
Company covers apprentices in the following 
trades that are involved in the maintenance 
of the company’s power system and equip- 
ment: machinist, electrician, linesman, and 
operator. The details of the plan were pub- 
lished on March 9. 


Nova Scotia Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualifications Act 


The electrical construction trade was 
brought under the Nova Scotia Apprentice- 
ship and Tradesmen’s Qualifications Act ef- 
fective March 1, 1965, by a declaration of 
the Minister of Labour published on Feb- 
ruary 3. 


Nova Scotia Minimum Wage Act 


The section of the Nova Scotia general 
minimum wage order (L.G., April, p. 348) 
exempting until further notice employees rep- 
resented by a certified union or covered by 
a collective agreement, or employees on 
whose behalf negotiations were being carried 
on, was amended by an order gazetted on 
March 3. 

The section now states that employees cov- 
ered by a collective agreement in effect on 
February 20, when the general order went 
into force, are exempt from the order until 
December 31, 1965. 

It further provides that, except for the 
minimum wage provisions, the general mini- 
mum order will not apply until December 31, 
1965 to employees on whose behalf negotia- 
tions are carried on during 1965 with a view 
to the renewal or revision of an agreement, 
or to employees covered by an agreement 
resulting from such negotiations. 


Saskatchewan Employee Pension Plans 
Registration and Disclosure Act, 1961 


An order under the Saskatchewan Em- 
ployee Pension Plans Registration and Dis- 
closure Act (Sask. Reg. 33/65, gazetted 
March 12) exempted all classes of employee 
pension plans from Sections 4 and 5 of the 
Act for the period January 1, 1965 to Janu- 
ary 1, 1967. This means that, during this two- 
year period, trustees of an employee pension 
plan will not be obliged to furnish the parties 
concerned with a description of the plan, or 
to submit an annual report. 


(Continued on page 454) 
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NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Monthly Report of Placement Operations 
of the National Employment Service 


Total of placements in March was largest for that month since 
1945, was 20.7 per cent higher than March 1964 total, and was 
3I per cent above average of the five previous March totals 


During March, local offices of the National 
Employment Service reported 90,200 place- 
ments. This is the highest total for the month 
of March since 1945, and is 31.0 per cent 
above the average for the month during the 
previous five years. 

Regional distribution of the month’s place- 
ments, with percentage change from March 
1964, was as follows: 


PATS nee ere 6,400 +33.4 
OTE Sete atte 25,200 + 7.9 
COMPANION oe a 33,300 +24.4 
[bpd Fs ert nada 14,800 +18.4 
PACIIC ash: ain des 10,500 +43.2 

Canada ........ 90,200 +20.7 


Regular placements (those where the em- 
ployment is expected to last more than six 
working days and which do not involve the 
movement of workers from one area to 
another) totalled 65,500, or 72.7 per cent of 
all placements. This was an increase of 18.4 
per cent over the number of such placements 
in March 1964; additional placements were 
effected in most industrial groups this year. 

Cumulative placement totals for the first 
three months of 1965 amounted to 239,600, 
an increase of 11.5 per cent over the total 
for the first quarter of 1964. Regional distri- 
bution of the cumulative totals, with per- 
centage change from 1964, was: 


‘Atlantic. 28>: 16,400 os oe 
Qiiebee 192... 72,500 + 5.2 
DOotAnOnpen. Fe. 84,100 +.12.7 
Prairie fs) 40,000 11.3 
Paciiicaames 26,600 32.2 

GCanadary . ets: 239,600 +11.5 


Male placements during March totalled 
62;500,"an™ increase of 24'6 per ‘cent over 
the number during the same month last year. 
All five regions reported increases, and in 
four the rises were substantial. In Quebec, 
however, placements in projects under the 
Municipal Winter Works Incentive Program 
were below the very high levels established 
last year and this tended to offset the gains 
recorded in other industrial groups. Never- 
theless, male placements in Quebec exceeded 
the number in the comparable month last 
year by more than 6 per cent. 

The cumulative total of male placements 
for the first three months of 1965 totalled 
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165,700, an increase of 15.4 per cent over 
the total for the same period in 1964. 

Female placements for March, at 27,700, 
recorded an increase of 12.6 per cent over 
the total for March 1964. All regions con- 
tributed to the increase. 

The cumulative total of women’s place- 
ments during the first quarter of 1965 
amounted to 73,900, an increase of 3.6 per 
cent over the total for the same period 
in 1964. 

The distribution of male and female place- 
ments in March was: 


Male Female 
Atlantic 4,700 -+45.7 1,700 + 8.8 
Quebec 17,700 + 6.4 7,500 -+-11.6 
Ontario 23,200 +31.5 10,100 -+-10.7 
Prairie 9,700 +22.9 5,100 -+410.5 
Pacific 7,300 -+51.2 3,300 +28.3 
Canada 62,500* +24.6 27,700 -+12.6 


Some 3,200 placements in March involved 
the movement of workers from one area 
to another. This was 450 more than in March 
1964 but as a proportion of all placements 
was slightly below last year’s figure. The in- 
crease was entirely due to a greater number of 
transfers among male workers, especially in 
the Atlantic, Prairie and Pacific Regions. 
Transfers out, by region, were as follows: 


Atlaniice tare cal 300 
Oue Deca te..5 6.77 1,000 
ONTAriIOn Geter nits. 1,200 
Pea tiie mere tcc: 400 
aC HC 2 ee ees 400 
SAT den een 3,200* 


Employers notified NES local offices of 
123,600 vacancies during March 1965, an 
increase of 21.9 per cent over the number 
in March 1964, and 38.0 per cent above the 
average for the month during the previous 
five years. All regions reported an increase 
over the March 1964 number. 

Vacancies for men amounted to 81,600, 
an increase of 22.6 per cent, and those for 
women totalled 42,000, up by 20.5 per cent 
from the previous March. 

The cumulative total of vacancies notified 
during January-March inclusive was 318,600, 
which was 11.6 per cent above the number 
for the corresponding three months of 1964. 





* Imbalance is due to rounding, 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Total of unemployment insurance benefit claimants at end of 
February down 8 per cent from year-earlier total but up about 
2 per cent over month. Rise in month all seasonal claimants 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit on February 26 numbered 559,200, 
about 48,000, or nearly 8 per cent, fewer 
than the total of 607,100 on February 28, 
1964, but about 11,000, about 2 per cent, 
more than the total at the end of January. 

Males accounted for 95 per cent of the 
decline from the year-earlier figure. The in- 
crease from the month-earlier total occurred 
entirely among claimants for seasonal benefit, 
and included both males and females. 

There were 45,000 fewer male, and 3,000 
fewer female claimants on February 26 than 
there had been at the end of February 1964. 
Male seasonal benefit claimants, who were 
fewer by 15,000, accounted for a third of 
the decline in the number of male claimants. 

There were 7 per cent fewer regular benefit, 
and 10 per cent fewer seasonal benefit claim- 
ants than there had been a year earlier. 

It is estimated that nearly 100,000 ceased 
to be claimants during the month, presumably 
because they had returned to work. This 
estimate does not include persons who were 
found, on adjudication, to be ineligible for 
either regular or seasonal benefit. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


There were 160,000: initial and renewal 
claims in February. This was 30 per cent 
fewer than the January total of 230,000 and 
12,000 fewer than that in February 1964. Of 
the February claims, 80 per cent represented 
separations from employment during the 
month, in comparison with 85 per cent in 
January. 

A decline in the relative importance of 
new cases is usual at this season of the year, 
because an increasing proportion of initial 
claims refer to persons who have exhausted 
regular benefit and are requesting an exten- 
sion of credits under the seasonal benefit 
provisions. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average number of beneficiaries was 
estimated at 454,800 for February, an in- 
crease of nearly 15 per cent compared with 
the estimate of 398,100 for January, but a 
decrease of 9.7 per cent from the total of 
503,500 at the end of February 1964. 
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Benefit payments amounted to $45,300,000 
in February, $39,900,000 in January and 
$50,100,000 in February 1964. 


The average weekly payment was $24.92 in 
February, $25.02 in January and $24.89 in 
February 1964. 


Insurance Registrations 


On February 28, insurance books or con- 
tribution cards had been issued to 5,093,930 
employees who had made contributions to the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund since April 1, 
1964. 


On the same date, registered employers 
numbered 341,043, a decrease of 320 since 
January 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During February, 9,378 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 6,679 were spot checks of 
postal and counter claims to verify the ful- 
filment of statutory conditions, and 463 were 
miscellaneous investigations. The remaining 
2,236 were investigations in connection with 
claimants suspected of making false state- 
ments to obtain benefits. 


Prosecutions were begun in 206 cases, 70 
against employers and 136 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of false statements or misrepresentations by 
claimants numbered 795.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in February totalled $30,- 
089,356.44, compared with $34,286,327.01 in 
January, and $28,923,696.56 in February 
1964. 


Benefits paid in February totalled $45,332,- 


816.35, compared with $39,845,991.38 in 
January, and $50,127,421.02 in February 
1964. 


The balance in the Fund on February 28 
was $60,551,186.36, on January 31 it was 
$75,796,646.27, and on February 29, 1964, 
it was $21,691,479.99, 





* These do not necessarily relate to the in- 
vestigations conducted during this period. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 2448, December 4, 1964 
Summary of the Main Facts: 


The claimant, whose case has been selected 
to serve as a test case in respect of others, 
filed an initial application (postal) for bene- 
fit, dated April 27, 1964. He had worked 
for the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
Digby Wharf, Digby, N.S., as a_ trucker 
checker at a rate of pay of $1.86 an hour 
($89.28 a week). 


On April 25, 1964, he became separated 
from this employment because “The SS. 
Princess of Acadia is going in drydock for 
her annual overhauling and there is no work 
for myself for this period.” 


The employer informed the local office that 
the claimant had received vacation pay in 
the amount of $148.56, and made the fol- 
lowing comments: 

1. While it was not compulsory, in a sense, 
for these men to take their vacation pay while 
the ship was in drydock, the majority of them 
felt that they were compelled to, due to the fact 
that they make around $2600-$3000 a year, have 
obligations to meet, that they otherwise could 
not without hardship, and, therefore, felt obliged 
to take their vacation at this time. 


2. This period (26th Apr.-11th May) was not 
actually considered by the Company as a “lay-off 
for vacation purposes’, while overhauling was 
carried out, but it was a lay-off without any 
remuneration from the Company. 


3. There is no actual agreement between the 
Company and employees as to when they are to 
take their vacation, but it has a bearing on 
business conditions—when traffic is heavy in some 
months such as July, August and September, 
they are restricted and obliged to wait until 
conditions become more slack. 


The employer also informed the local of- 
fice that “where employees elected to take 
annual vacation, this would be counted for 
service time” and that “recipients of annual 
vacation monies were deducted, unemploy- 
ment insurance, pension, income tax, bonds.” 


The insurance officer notified the claimant, 
by letter dated June 9, 1964, that he was 
disqualified and that benefit was suspended 
from April 26, 1964, to May 2, 1964, on the 
ground that he had not proved he was un- 
employed, as required by section 57(1) of 
the Act and Regulation 155, it being pointed 
out that he had received his usual remunera- 
tion for a full working week and that his con- 
tract of service continued during that week. 

In the same letter, the insurance officer 
informed the claimant that for the week 
commencing May 3, 1964, his earnings were 
determined as $60.28 (vacation pay)—Regu- 
lations 172 and 173. 
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On behalf of the claimant, the Assistant 
General Chairman of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Han- 
dlers, Express and Station employees, W. K. 
Trafton, appealed to a board of referees in 
a letter, dated July 2, 1964, which reads in 
pact: 


... The S.S. Princess of Acadia of the Bay of 
Fundy Service, Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, was in drydock from April 27th to 
May 10th, 1964, and the Company employees at 
Digby, N.S., and Saint John, N.B., working in 
connection with this service were notified that 
all positions (with certain exceptions) were abol- 
ished or suspended from April 26th to May 
10th, both dates included. Prior to this vear and 
when the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
took their ship out of the service for overhaul 
purposes, the employees whose positions 
were abolished or suspended have applied for 
unemployment insurance benefits during such 
period and they have been paid without excep- 
tion. A number of these employees in the past 
have taken part or all of their annual vacation 
allowance during the period the ship was out of 
the service, and this practice has not interfered 
with their claim for U.1.C. benefits .... . 

Generally speaking, when the employee elects 
to take his vacation allowance, his position is not 
suspended or abolished but is filled by a relief 
employee, and the service insofar as the position 
is concerned is continuous, but in the instant case 
the employee was laid off and his position tem- 
porarily abolished, therefore, he was unemployed 
and available for work. Furthermore, under the 
provisions of our agreement with the company, 
and when an employee is laid off, he must file 
his name and address with the company if he 
desires to return to the service, otherwise the 
company is not under any obligation to recall 
the employee . . 


The claimant wrote to the local office on 
July 18, 1964, and stated that he had re- 
quested Mr. Trafton to appeal the decision 
of the insurance officer. 

The unanimous decision of the board of 
referees which heard the case on August 18 
reads, in part: 


. After careful examination of the facts 
and upon hearing Mr. Trafton, the board mem- 
bers . . . decided that consideration should be 
given to these men. However, from CUB reports 
it appears that the vacation pay is considered 
earnings and that the termination is only of a 
temporary nature and is not final even though 
the men are obliged to re-apply for their posi- 
tions. Therefore, the board finds (1) that the 
claimant was not unemployed for the period of 
April 26 to May 2nd, (2) it is therefore con- 
sidered that the vacation pay, namely $60.28 is to 
be considered as earnings .... 

The decision of the insurance officer is upheld 
in accordance with section 57(1) of the U.I. Act 
and Regulation 155(5) and section 56 and Regu- 
lation 172. 

Note: It is the recommendation of the board 
that when there is a change in the interpretation 
of the Act dealing with vacation pay, a direc- 
tive be issued to the authorities concerned so 
that conflicts of this nature may be avoided. 
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It is also the recommendation of the board 
that the employees concerned not be penalized 
for this year. 


The aforementioned Brotherhood, of which 
the claimant is a member, appealed to the 
Umpire. 

In a statement of observations dated Oc- 
tober 1, 1964, for consideration by the Um- 
pire, the Chief of the Adjudication Division 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
said: 


1. When the claimant made his request to have 
his annual vacation with pay, his request was 
granted by his employer. It is clear that the 
claimant elected to be placed on vacation with 
pay for the period from 26 April 1964 to some 
time during the week commencing 3 May 1964. 
Therefore his situation changed at the time of 
his vacation in that his layoff was interrupted 
and his contract of service was continuing dur- 
ing the period involved, as evidenced by the fact 
that this period of leave continued his service 
time and the normal deductions for pension, 
etc., were made in respect of the period he was 
placed on holidays. It is implicit in the very 
nature of leave of any kind that the contract of 
service continues during the period covered by 
such leave (CUBs 1652, 1655 and 1675). 


2. By virtue of Regulation 155(5), a claimant 
who receives his usual remuneration for a full 
week of work during a period in which his con- 
tract of service continues is considered to have 
worked the full working week for the purposes 
of section 57 of the Act even if he is excused 
from carrying on his duties during that week. 
It follows that he is not unemployed as required 
by section 54(1) of the Act (CUBs 1910 and 
1955). 


3. Regarding the balance of vacation pay re- 
ceived for part of the week commencing 3 May 
1964, it is submitted that this is earnings under 
Regulation 172. In effect, the claimant’s separa- 
tion from employment occurred again only when 
his vacation period was terminated, during the 
week commencing 3 May 1964, so that the 
vacation pay he received for the period of his 
leave contained in that week was in respect of 
a period of employment and was consequently 
not connected with his separation from employ- 
ment. The vacation pay received for the week 
commencing 3 May 1964 is earnings as defined 
in Regulation 172(1) and does not come under 
the exception in Regulation 172(2)(g). To fulfil 
the requirement of the exception in Regulation 
172(2)(g) the holiday pay must be payable to 
a claimant in connection with a separation from 
employment (CUB 2134) as indicated by the 
words “at the time of, or after his separation 
from employment, or prior thereto in contempla- 
tion of the separation.” In the present case, it 
cannot be said that the vacation pay was paid 
to the claimant in connection with the separation 
since it was payable in respect of a period of 
continuing employment. 


4. In several cases involving railway workers 
taking a full week of paid holidays followed by 
a part week of holidays, the claimant was held 
as not unemployed in the full week of holidays 
and the holiday pay for the part week which 
followed was considered earnings (CUBs 2197 
and 2340). 

5. It is to be noted, with respect to the board 
of referees’ recommendation that the employees 
involved be not penalized by the decision, that 
the ratification or write-off of benefit wrongly 
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paid is a question that comes within the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the Commission under 
Regulations 174 and 175 (CUBs 2014A and 
DALE 

6. It is submitted that the board of referees 
correctly concluded that the claimant’s contract 
of service was continued during his vacation 
period and that he was not unemployed within 
the meaning of Regulation 155(5) for week com- 
mencing 26 April 1964, and that the vacation 
pay received for week commencing 3 May 1964, 
is earnings within the meaning of Regulation 
172. This decision also applies to all the other 
claimants represented by this appeal. 


Mr. Trafton of the Brotherhood also sub- 
mitted a statement of observations, dated 
October 7, 1964, for consideration by the 
Umpire, wherein he commented on paragraph 
two of the statement of observations of the 
Chief of the Adjudication Division of the 
Commission. He said: 


. .. I would refer to paragraph two (2) of the 
report where reference is made to certain sections 
of the Act and Regulations. I note that the term 
“excused” is used in reference to the employee 
not working. This is not a case where the em- 
ployee is “excused” from working, as there was 
no work available at the time, and in support of 
my statement I am enclosing copies of bulletins 
issued by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
at both Digby, N.S., and Saint John, N.B., notify- 
ing the employees that their positions were 
abolished or suspended for an indefinite period. 
These employees were actually laid off due to a 
shortage of work and were available for employ- 
ment with another employer. In fact, the em- 
ployee concerned was furnished with Form 443-H 
by the Railway and in lieu of the surrender of 
the insurance book. I understand that the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company are recognized 
as “bulk payers” and remit to the Commission 
through bulk payments periodically to cover their 
employees. The result is that the insurance book 
is not readily available to the employee in the 
event of a layoff; therefore, the form referred to 
is issued, which would make it possible for the 
employee to seek employment elsewhere. I would 
again point out that annual vacations represent 
an allowance based on past service and the 
employee is not laid off for this purpose, but 
is replaced by another employee due to the fact 
that the work is there and has to be per- 
FORMC@d sear ae 


Another point Mr. Trafton emphasized “is 
the fact that, under similar circumstances in 
the years 1959 and 1962, when the question 
of the employees at Digby and Saint John 
being eligible for U.I.C. benefits when in 
receipt of vacation allowance was raised, the 
Commission in both instances ruled that the 
claims were in order.” He stated also that 
“Tf the appellant . .. had been aware that 
his claim would be denied, or that the pre- 
vious ruling had been reversed, he would 
not have accepted part of his vacation allow- 
ance at the time.” 


Considerations and Conclusions: The only 
questions at issue in the present case are 
(a) whether the claimant has proved that he 
was unemployed during the week commenc- 
ing April 26, 1964, and (b) whether, for the 
week commencing May 3, 1964, his earnings 
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were rightly determined as $60.28. The ques- 
tion of this or other claimants’ entitlement 
to benefit under similar circumstances in 
previous occasions is not before me for 
decision. 


The grounds on which the insurance officer 
based his decision are well exposed in the 
statement of observations dated October 1, 
1964, cited above, and the said observations 
clearly show that the conclusions arrived at 
by the board of referees are in accordance 
with the law and the established juris- 
prudence. 


In view of the foregoing, I consider that 
the board’s unanimous decision should be 
upheld. 

I consequently decide 
Brotherhood’s appeal. 


to dismiss the 


Decision CUB 2451, December 4, 1964 


Summary of the Main Facts: This is an 
appeal to the Umpire by the insurance of- 
ficer from the unanimous decision of a board 
of referees, in which the board held that the 
claimant had shown good cause for delay 
in making his claim for benefit. 


The claimant filed an initial claim on 
June 26, 1964, and a benefit period was estab- 
lished effective June 21, 1964. He was last 
employed as a packer and loader on Janu- 
ary 22, 1964 (for one day only). He left 
voluntarily due to a previous injury sustained 
at work in May 1963. 


When filing his initial claim, the claimant 
asked to have his claim antedated to June 7, 
1964. He gave as his reason that he was 
not advised by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board until June 26 that his claim for total 
temporary disability payments had been dis- 
continued as of June 4. He further stated 
that he had previously been told by the 
doctor that he would receive full compensa- 
tion until June 15, 1964. 


The insurance officer did not approve the 
claimant’s application to have his claim ante- 
dated to June 7, as he had not established 
good cause for delay in making his claim 
(section 46(3) of the Act and Regulation 
150). The board of referees decided that 
the claimant was entitled to have his claim 
antedated to June 7 on the grounds that 
there was no reason for the claimant to 
present himself at the Commission’s local 
office to file a claim for benefit before June 
26 as he believed himself to be still in re- 
ceipt of full workmen’s compensation pay- 
ments prior to that date. 

The insurance officer submitted that the 
board of referees erred in allowing the 
claimant’s appeal. Regulation 150 requires 


that a claimant prove that he has fulfilled in 
all respects the conditions of entitlement to 
benefit for the period for which antedate is 
requested and that throughout the whole 
period between such date and the date he 
actually made his claim he had good cause 
for delay in making such claim. 


He submitted that the claimant was not 
available for work during the period for 
which antedate was requested. At no time 
during this period did the claimant register 
for employment at the local office. Moreover, 
there is no evidence to indicate that during 
such period he made any effort to secure 
work anywhere. The insurance officer sub- 
mitted that he had failed to prove that he 
had fulfilled in all respects the conditions 
of entitlement to benefit, as required by 
Regulation 150(1)(a), for the period for 
which the antedate is requested (CUB 1881 
and CUB 1886). 


Although the Umpire in decision CUB 626 
granted an antedate for a short delay of three 
weeks on the basis that the claimant had 
good cause for such delay while awaiting a 
decision from the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, this decision did not deal with the 
question of whether the claimant had proved 
availability in respect of his period of delay. 
In a later decision, CUB 1886, which is 
closely parallel to CUB 626, the Umpire dis- 
allowed the claimant’s appeal, the insurance 
officer stated in his appeal. 


The appeal was heard in Ottawa, Ont., on 
November 9, 1964. The Claimant was repre- 
sented by an official of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, and the Commission by one of 
its solicitors. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The board 
of referees were unanimous in finding that 
the claimant fulfilled in all respects the con- 
ditions of entitlement to benefit for the period 
June 7 to June 21, 1964, but there was no 
evidence before the court to support that 
finding. In fact, the record shows that the 
claimant was not in the labour market, i.e., 
available for work, during that period. 


The assumption that the claimant might 
have filed a claim and registered for employ- 
ment at the local office on an earlier date 
if the Workmen’s Compensation Board had 
been more diligent cannot alter the fact that 
he did not do so. In my view, the allowance 
of the claimant’s request in the present case 
would sanction a very questionable principle, 
i.e., that the Unemployment Insurance Fund 
can be used to make good for third parties’ 
shortcomings or oversights. 


In view of the foregoing, I decide to al- 
low the insurance officer’s appeal. 


TS AS 
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WAGE SCHEDULES 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded in March 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During March, the Department of Labour prepared 257 wage schedules for inclusion in 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, and certain services. In the same period, a total of 129 contracts in these 
categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. In addition, 131 con- 
tracts not listed in this report and which contained the General Fair Wages Clause were 
awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and The St. Lawrence Seaway 
Authority and the Departments of Defence Production, Post Office, Public Works and 
Transport. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide that: 

(a) The wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included in the 
contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted from the pay- 
ment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, wage rates in excess 
of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial legislation, by collective agree- 
ments in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in emergency 
conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours worked 
in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his race, 
national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to alleged 
discrimination. ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in March for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
FostzOllice itns.2.. a le tae tie ee Be. ae 9 $193,004.75 
PublicaWorksu jw. io die As, seek. oe 1 6,228.56 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police .................... p: 58,079.75 
PEQnSpOrt ye, 2). oe ete ot ee, en Oe 4 58,762.42 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
provide that: 


__ (a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are currently 
paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then a fair and reasonable 
rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established by the laws of the province 
in which the work is being performed; 


(b) The working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, or if there 
be no such custom, then they shall be fair and reasonable hours; 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation of the federal Government has the 
Purpose of insuring that all Government contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reasonable in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government departments and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into contracts for any work of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, is to obtain wage schedules from the Department of Labour showing 
the applicable wage deemed to be required in the executin of the work. These wage 
schedules are thereupon included with other relevant labour conditions as terms of such 
contracts to be observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 


nature and effect as those which apply in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours worked 


- neers of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair and reasonable 
Ly 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his race, 


national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint. wi 
discrimination. ) P ith respect to alleged 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made in March 


During March, the sum of $1,718.25 was collected from seven contractors for wage 
arrears due to their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their subcon- 
tractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the schedule 
of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribution to the 
43 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded in March 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Brandon Man: Central Construction Co Ltd, conversion of dormitory rooms to laboratory 
& office, Experimental Farm. Swift Current Sask: Sprinkler Irrigation & Equipment Co Ltd, 
installation of water booster pump for the new laboratory. 


ATOMIC ENERGY OF CANADA LIMITED 


Chalk River Ont: Stephens Adamson Mfg Co of Canada Ltd, supply & installation of 
coal crusher, bldg 420. 


CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION 


Montreal Area Que: Vallieres & Cusson Enrg, interior painting of apts, Benny Farm; 
Vallieres & Cusson Enrg, interior painting of apts, Villeray Terrace; Vallieres & Cusson 
Enrg, interior painting of apts, St Georges Gardens; J R Langovisth, interior painting of 
apts, Park Royal; J R Langovisth, interior painting of apts, Jardin Bellerive; Eloi Gagnon, 
replacement of balcony deckings, Cloverdale Park. Ville St Laurent Que: Deschenes & 
Perreault, major renovations, Place Benoit. Ottawa Ont; Universal Painters Ltd, interior 
painting of units, Strathcona Heights. 

In addition, this Corporation awarded 17 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 


Clause. 
DEPARTMENT OF CITIZENSHIP AND IMMIGRATION 


Prince Edward Island Indian Agency P E I: R T Morrison Co, electrification of homes, 
Lennox Island Band. Eskasoni Indian Agency N S: J W Lindsay Construction Co Ltd, 
relocation of two steel bldgs, from St Joseph to Eskasoni Reserve. St John River & Miramichi 
Indian Agencies N B: Atlantic Building Contractors Ltd, relocation of two steel bldgs, from 
Bullmoose Hill radar site to St Basile & Eel River Reserves. The Pas Indian Agency Man: 
F W Sawatzky Ltd, moving & relocation of teacherage from The Pas Reserve to The Pas; 
A K Penner & Sons Ltd, construction of school & staff residence, Easterville. 

Fort Vermilion Indian Agency Alta: Mercier & Germaine Co Ltd, installation of plumb- 
ing heating & electrical systems in teacherage, Assumption Residential School. Stony Sarcee 
Indian Agency Alta: Farm Electric Services Ltd, construction of 5 miles of power line, 
Sunchild & O’Chiese Reserves. 


DEFENCE CONSTRUCTION (1951) LIMITED 


Blandford N S: Arno Electric Ltd, supply & erection of main sub-station, RCNRS. 
Halifax N S: L G & M H Smith Ltd, repairs to slipway 4, HMC Dockyard. Longue Pointe 
Que: Lagendyk & Co Ltd, interior painting of bldg 3. Moisie Que: Victor Gauthier, repairing 
floors of married quarters, RCAF Station. Oshawa Ont: Van Hoof Construction, repairs to 
armoury. Shirley Bay Ont: Zuccarini General Contractors Ltd, construction of laboratory 
bldg 46, DRB. Uplands Ont: Coady Construction Ltd, construction of TACAN facilities, 
RCAF Station. 

Chilliwack B C: Barr & Anderson Ltd, supply & installation of sprinkler system, camp. 
Comox B C: Columbia Bitulithic Ltd, construction of extension to concrete runup pad, 
RCAF Station. Esquimalt B C: Wakeman & Trimble Contractors Ltd, repairs to floor, bldg 
213, HMC Dockyard. Vernon B C: Le Duc Paving Ltd, replacement of sewer line, camp. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENCE PRODUCTION 


Summerside P E I: Maritime Asphalt Products Ltd, application of epoxy laminate & 
paint to wall area, barrack block 53, RCAF Station; Schurman Construction Ltd, supply & 
installation of steel combination windows, barrack block 53, RCAF Station. Cornwallis N S: 
Landers Ltd, repairs to floors & supply & installation of tiles, bldg 6, HMCS Cornwallis; 
Landers Ltd, replacement of electrical service in married quarters, HMCS Cornwallis; D J 
Lowe Ltd, interior painting of drill hall section, bldg 4, HMCS Cornwallis; Robert Stevens, 
repairing floors & supply & installation of tiles, bldgs 10 & 13-1, HMCS Cornwallis; Robert 
Stevens, repairing floors & supply & installation of tiles, bldg 38, HMCS Cornwallis. 


Dartmouth N S: Twin City Steeplejack & Bldg Maintenance Co, interior painting of 
Shannon Park married quarters. Halifax N S: James F Lahey Ltd, interior painting of bldg 
D-34, HMC Dockyard; Maritime Asphalt Products Ltd, renewal of floor covering, bldg 
S-21, HMCS Stadacona; Martin & Moore Ltd, interior painting of bldgs D-56 & D-59, HMC 
Dockyard; Nova Tile & Terrazzo Co Ltd, installation of ceramic tile dado, bldg S-12, HMCS 
Stadacona. Shearwater N S: Maritime Asphalt Products Ltd, renewal of floor coverings, 
bldg 100, RCN Air Station. McGivney N B: Byron MacDonald, interior painting of married 
quarters. 


Clinton Ont: Roy’s Decorating Centre, interior painting of married quarters, RCAF 
Station. Kingston Ont: Amherst Painting & Decorating, painting of married quarters. Trenton 
Ont: K J Beamish Construction Co Ltd, cleaning & repair of asphalt runways, RCAF 
Station; Honeywell Controls Ltd, replacement of heating system in bldg 24, RCAF Station. 
Edmonton Alta: Dominion Gunite Ltd, repairing stoops, steps & sidewalks of married 
quarters, Griesbach Barracks; Jenkin’s Painting & Decorating, exterior painting of bldgs H7, 
H14 & H16, Griesbach Barracks. Penhold Alta: Harsim Construction Ltd, supply, erection & 
painting of wooden safety fences around antennae sites, REGHO. Ralston Alta: Independent 
Cleaning Services, interior cleaning, Suffield Experimental Station; Quality Heating & Cooling, 
installation of eavestroughs on houses. Esquimalt B C: Wyder Electric Co Ltd, electrical 
work on bidg 199, HMC Dockyard. 


In addition, this Department awarded 50 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 
NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD 


Quebec Que: Lagendyk & Co Ltd, repairs & painting of exterior concrete walls, grain 
elevator. 


DEPARTMENT OF NORTHERN AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL RESOURCES 


Banff Alta: Pioneer Gunite & Grout Ltd, guniting fresh water pool, cave & basin bath- 
house, Banff National Park. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


This Department awarded one contract containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 


PROJECTS ASSISTED BY FEDERAL LOAN OR GRANT 


London Ont: Keystone Contractors Ltd, construction of Clarke sideroad & Frampton 
drain storm & sanitary sewers. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


Goose Bay (Labr) Nfld: C A Pitts General Contractor Ltd, construction of fisheries 
residence. Branch Nfld: Babb Construction Ltd, harbour improvements. Dunville Nfld: Glen 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Harbour Breton Nfld: Fortress Engineer- 
ing Ltd, construction of fisheries residence. Little Bay (Marystown) Nfld: L G & M H Smith 
Ltd, construction of community stage & wharf. Little Bay (N D Bay) Nfld: T J Hewlett & 
Son Ltd, construction of post office bldg. St John’s Nfld: Benson Builders Ltd, supply & 
erection of exterior fire escape, Marshall bldg. 

Baddeck N S$: L G & M H Smith Ltd, wharf repairs. Halifax N S: Fundy Construction 
Co Ltd, alterations to office, Fisheries Technological Research Laboratory. Inverness N S: 
Canso Excavators Ltd, harbour improvements. Louisdale N S: B E M Contractors Ltd, 
construction of post office bldg. Yarmouth N S: Leonard W Shaw, construction of floating 
dock & gangway. Grand Manan (Black’s Harbour & North Head) N B: Diamond Construc- 
tion (1961) Ltd, construction of ferry facilities. Saint John N B: E Mooney Construction 
Ltd, alterations & additions to post office bldg, Prince William St. 
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Baie Comeau Que: Landry Construction Inc, repairs to wharf; Julien & Jacob, altera- 
tions to vestibule & platform, post office bldg. Blackpool Que: Weiss Electrical Contracting 
Co, installation of exterior lighting, customs bldg & bus examining warehouse, Route 9. 
Cap des Rosiers Que: Damase Gauthier, construction of post office bldg. Chateauguay 
Que: M P Murphy Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Hull Que: B J Normand Ltd, 
column repairs, plastering & painting, National Printing Bureau. 


Montreal Que: McGill Window Cleaning Co, cleaning windows of federal bldgs; E C 
Ferree Ltd, installation of air conditioning system (phase 1C), International Civil Aviation 
Bldg, 1080 University St. St Eustache Que: G Major Construction Ltee, addition & altera- 
tions to federal bldg. St Vincent de Paul Que: E R Chagnon Ltee, installation of electric 
distribution & communications (phase 6), penitentiary; Vermont Construction Inc, construc- 
tion of detention unit. 


Elmvale Ont: Les Bertram & Sons Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Fort William 
Ont: King’s Interior Cleaning & Janitorial Service, interior cleaning of federal bldg. 
London Ont: Modern Building Cleaning Service of Canada Ltd, interior cleaning, Lipton 
Bldg, UIC. Nanticoke Creek Ont: Norbant Contractors Ltd, repairs to east breakwater. 


Ottawa Ont: Beaudoin Construction Ltd, installation of additional equipment, Veteran’s 
Memorial Bldgs; Three-Star Building Cleaning, interior cleaning of workshop & laboratories, 
Post Office Dept, Confederation Heights; J C Robinson & Sons Ltd, lighting improvements, 
Temporary Bldg 4; L Zuccarni General Contractors Ltd, extension to Division of Building 
Research (M-20), NRC; Nation-Wide Interior Maintenance Co Ltd, interior cleaning, etc, 
Surveys & Mapping Bldg, 615 Booth St; Deluxe Building Services, interior cleaning of Postal 
Station “E” (Glebe); H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, Corkstown Road development 
(phase 1A). 


Sombra Ont: G Shalsove Construction, construction of post office bldg. Toronto Ont: 
Turnbull Elevator of Canada Ltd, addition to passenger elevator, Sir William Mulock 
Bldg; New York Window Cleaning Co Ltd, cleaning windows of federal bldgs. Warkworth 
Ont: The Mitchell Construction Company (Canada), construction of Medium Security 
Institution. Windsor Ont: Herbert Winch & Son, alterations to federal bldg. Winnipeg Man: 
Taubensee Construction Co Ltd, construction of chapel & gymnasium, Assiniboia Indian School; 
A S Piper & Sons Window Cleaning Co, cleaning windows of federal bldgs. 


Regina Sask: Poole Construction Ltd, structural repairs to gymnasium & swimming pool, 
RCMP Barracks. Saskatoon Sask: Modern Building Cleaning Service of Canada Ltd, interior 
cleaning, etc, new post office bldg, Fourth Avenue North. Fox Lake Alta: Ward’s Trucking, 
construction of nursing station. near Agassiz B C: Frank W Bull, improvements (Skookunchuk 
training wall repairs), Fraser River. Albion B C: Fraser River Piledriving Co Ltd, construction 
of shear boom. Lulu Island B C: Ocean Cement Ltd, repairs to rock bank protection (Fraser 
River improvements). Nanoose Bay & Winchelsea Island B C: S R Kirkland Construction 
Co Ltd, marine works, DND. Ocean Falls B C: Manning Construction Ltd, construction of 
seaplane ramp & parking apron. 


Vancouver B C: Walker Construction, alterations to sixth floor, Begg Bldg, CSC; Brock- 
bank & Hemingway Ltd, construction of headerhouse for Research Branch, Dept of Agricul- 
tureé National Building Maintenance Ltd, interior cleaning, etc, The Harry Stevens Bldg, 
UIC & Postal Station “C”; J A Gebert Ltd, alterations to first floor, Postal Station “A”, 
Whitehorse Y T: Whitehorse Electric Co Ltd, refrigeration equipment services, Northwest 
Highway System. 

In addition, this Department awarded 38 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 


THE ST LAWRENCE SEAWAY AUTHORITY 


Beauharnois Que: Desourdy Construction Ltee, construction of drainage trench & pump 
supports, lower lock. St Lambert Que: Desourdy Construction Ltee, raising elevation of 
breastwall at lock. Port Colborne Ont: Dominion Steel & Coal Corporation Ltd, structural & 
mechanical repairs & restoration of vertical lift bridge 21, Welland Canal; Moir Construction 
Co Ltd, reconstruction of west abutment, bridge 19, Welland Canal. St Catharines Ont: 
James Kemp Construction Ltd, construction of tourist information bldg & reviewing stand, 
lock 3, Welland Canal. Thorold Ont: Carter Construction Co Ltd, construction of east side 
haulage road, section 6, Glendale Ave to lock 7, Welland Canal. 

In addition, the St Lawrence Seaway Authority awarded four contracts containing the 


General Fair Wages Clause. 
(Continued on page 454) 
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PRICE INDEXES 


Consumer Price Index, April 1965 


The consumer price index (1949—100) 
rose 0.3 per cent to a record 137.7 at the 
beginning of April from 137.3 in March. The 
April index was 2.0 per cent above the April 
index of 135.0. 


Six of the seven main components in- 
creased. The largest advances, 0.9 per cent 
and 0.7 per cent, occurred in the health and 
personal care and the clothing indexes, re- 
spectively. The tobacco and alcohol index was 
unchanged. 


The food index increased 0.1 per cent to 
133.4 from 133.3. Price changes were wide- 
spread but mixed, and included increases for 
eggs, margarine, grapefruit, apples, fresh and 
canned tomatoes, turnips, cabbage and 
chicken. Lower prices were reported for most 
fresh meats, oranges and orange juice, lettuce, 
potatoes, carrots, and coffee. 


The housing index edged slightly higher 
to 140.3, up 0.1 per cent from 140.2 in 
March. The shelter index increased 0.2 per 
cent as increased prices for repairs and new 
houses moved both the rent and home- 
ownership components. The household opera- 
tion index declined 0.1 per cent, chiefly 
reflecting a decrease in electricity rates in 
Vancouver. Prices were fractionally higher 
for furniture and appliances, carpets, and 
some items of household equipment. 


The clothing index advanced 0.7 per cent 
to 121.2 from 120.4. Generally higher prices 
were reported for men’s, women’s and chil- 
dren’s wear, footwear, cotton and rayon piece 
goods, dry cleaning and jewellery. 

The transportation index moved up 0.2 
per cent to 145.9 from 145.6. Scattered in- 
creases in the price of gasoline, together with 
an increase in automobile license fees in 
Saskatchewan, outweighed slightly lower 
prices for automobiles. 

The health and personal care index rose 
0.9 per cent to 176.1 from 174.6. The health 
care component advanced 1.2 per cent as 
widespread increases were reported for doc- 
tors’ and dentists’ fees and optical care. 
Prepaid medical care rose slightly in two 
provinces. The personal care index rose 0.4 
per cent as a result of higher prices for toilet 
soap, shaving cream and tooth paste. 

The recreation and reading index edged up 
0.1 per cent to 153.5 from 153.4 as higher 
prices for radios, phonograph records and 
console television sets outweighed lower prices 
for bicycles and portable television sets. 

The tobacco and alcohol index was un- 
changed at 121.9. Increases in prices for 
cigarettes and cigarette tobacco in Saskatche- 
Wan were not sufficient to move the index. 
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Group indexes in April 1964 were: food 
131.8, housing 137.8, clothing 119.1, trans- 
portation 142.8, health and personal care 
166.5, recreation and reading 151.0 tobacco 
and alcohol 119.5. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, March 1965 


Consumer price indexes (1949100) rose 
between February and March in four of the 
ten regional cities. Indexes for St. John’s, 
Saint John and Winnipeg increased 0.2 per 
cent and the Vancouver index advanced 0.4 
per cent. 

The Edmonton-Calgary index declined 0.2 
per cent. The Halifax, Montreal, Ottawa, 
Toronto, and Saskatoon-Regina indexes were 
unchanged. 

Food indexes were higher in six cities, 
lower in three cities, and unchanged in one. 
Changes ranged from an increase of 0.9 per 
cent in Vancouver to a decrease of 0.4 per 
cent in Montreal. 

Housing indexes moved up slightly in four 
cities, down in one, and remained constant 
in five. Nine cities had higher indexes for 
clothing; the other was unchanged. In the 
transportation component, five cities regis- 
tered decreases, two increased and three were 
constant. Indexes for health and _ personal 
care fell in five cities, rose in three, and re- 
mained unchanged in two. Recreation and 
reading indexes were lower in three Cities, 
higher in two, and held steady in five. To- 
bacco and alcohol indexes rose in three cities, 
declined in two and were constant in five. 


Regional consumer price index point 
changes between February and March were: 
Vancouver +0.5 to 134.8; Saint John +0.3 
to 135.9; Winnipeg +0.3 to 134.7; St. John’s 
+0.2 to 122.7*; Edmonton-Calgary —0.2 to 
128.8. Halifax, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto 
and Saskatoon-Regina remained unchanged at 
133.0, 136.4, 137.2, 138.6 and 130.8 respec- 
tively. 


Wholesale Price Index, March 1965 


Canada’s general wholesale index (1935- 
39100) rose to 246.8 in March, up 0.2 
per cent from the February index of 246.4 
and 0.6 per cent from the March 1964 index 
of 245.3. Six of the eight major group in- 
dexes advanced in March and two declined. 


The chemical products group index moved 
up 1.0 per cent to 194.4 in March from 
192.4 in February, the iron products group 
index advanced 0.4 per cent to 259.3 from 
258.2, and the non-ferrous metals products 
group index advanced 0.3 per cent to 212.9 
from 212.3. Increases of 0.2 per cent were 





* On base June 1951—100. 
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recorded for the following major group in- 
dexes: vegetable products to 218.8 from 
218.3, wood products to 333.7 from 3338/1, 
and non-metallic minerals to 192.5 from 
192.2. 

The animal products group index moved 
0.3 per cent lower in March to 255.5 from 
the February index of 256.2, and the textile 
products group index eased down 0.2 per cent 
to 247.5 from 247.9. 


The price index of residential building 
materials (1935-39—100) declined 0.2 per 
cent in March to 340.8 from 341.4 in Feb- 
ruary; on the base 1949—100 it fell 0.1 per 
cent to 149.5 from 149.7. 

The non-residential building material price 
index (1949—100) rose 0.2 per cent to 
146.5 in March from 146.2 in February. 

The index of Canadian farm product prices 
at terminal markets (1935-39—100) ad- 
vanced 0.2 per cent from 224.7 to 225.1 in 
the four-week period ended March 26. The 
animal products index rose 1.0 per cent from 
268.2 to 270.8, and the field products index 
declined 1.0 per cent from 181.2 to 179.4. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, March 1965 


The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59—100) rose 0.1 per cent in March 


to 109.0 from 108.9 in February. A year 
ago in March the index was 107.7. 

The increase was caused largely by rising 
prices for fresh vegetables and higher costs 
for medical care. Vegetable prices went up 
an average of 6.5 per cent; the cost of medi- 
cal care services rose 0.3 per cent. Other 
increases were noted in rents, furniture, and 
spring clothing prices. 


British Index of Retail Prices, February 1965 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 16, 
1962—100) stood at 109.5 in mid-February, 
the same figure as at mid-January. The index 
was 104.8 in mid-February 1964. 

A drop in the food index to 109.9 from 
110.3 in January was counter-balanced by 
increases in alcoholic drinks, clothing and 
footwear, and rail fares. 

During 1964 the average level of retail 
prices rose by about 44 per cent, compared 
with rises of nearly 2 per cent in 1963, rather 
more than 24 per cent in 1962, and about 
42 per cent in 1961. The average index for 
the 12 months ended in January 1965 was 

2 per cent higher than the average for the 
previous 12 months. 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communi- 
cate with the publishers. Publications listed 
may be borrowed by making application to 
the Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the library of 
their institution. Applications for loans should 
give the number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was listed 
in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


List No. 199 
Annual Reports 


1. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH 
BRANCH. Strikes and Lockouts in Canada, 
1963. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1964. Pp. 36. 


2. ECONOMIC COUNCIL OF CANADA. 
Annual Report, Fiscal Year 1963/64. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1964. Pp. 26. 

English and French text in same volume. 


Council’s name in French: Conseil économique 
du Canada. 
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The Council superseded the National Produc- 
tivity Council in August 1963. 


The first report covers the period from 
December 1963 to March 31, 1964. 


3. GREAT BRITAIN. ADVISORY 
COUNCIL ON SCIENTIFIC POLICY. An- 
nual Report, 1963-1964. London, HMSO, 
1964. Pp. [48] 


4. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL STA- 
TISTICAL OFFICE. Annual Abstract of 
Statistics, No. 101, 1964. London, HMSO, 
1964. Pp. 358. 


5. MANITOBA, DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. Annual Report, 1964. [Winnipeg, 
19657) Pp. 59. 

6. NOVA SCOTIA. DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOUR. Annual Report, Fiscal Year ended 
March 31, 1964. Halifax [19652] Pp. 63. 


7. U.S. NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDA- 
TION. Fourteenth Annual Report for the 
Fiscal Year ended June 30, 1964. Washing- 
ton, GPO, 1965. 2 volumes. 


Volume 1 contains the annual report. Volume 
2 bears title, Grants and Awards for the Fiscal 
Year ended June 30, 1964. 
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Automation 


8. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH 
BRANCH. Impact and Implications of Of- 
fice Automation, by J. C. McDonald. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1964. Pp. 35. 

Partial Contents: The Concept of ‘Office Ad- 
ministration’. The Scope of ‘Office Automation’ 
in Canada. Impact of ‘Office Automation’ on 
Employment. Impact on Clerks and Their Jobs. 
Impact on Clerical Supervisors and Older Work- 
ers. Effects on Conditions of Work and Employ- 
ment Implication for Management. Implications 
for White-Collar Unionization. 


9. CONFERENCE ON INTEGRATED 
DATA PROCESSING, AMSTERDAM, 1962. 
Conference Report. Paris, O.E.C.D. [n.d. 
19627] Pp. 83. 


10. KIRSH, BENJAMIN SOLLOW. Auto- 
mation and Collective Bargaining. New York, 
Central Book Company, 1964. Pp. 219. 

Considers how traditional and conventional 
forms of collective bargaining have been affected 
by automation and how the emphasis in col- 
lective bargaining has turned from money wages 
to employment security and income considera- 
tions. Examines the effects of automation on 
such matters as seniority provisions, wage deter- 
mination, wage payment systems and on the 
appropriate unit of union representation. The 
author, a lawyer, is former chairman of the 
National Trucking Commission and Public Mem- 
ber of the Wage Adjustment Board in_ the 
Building and Construction Industries, National 
War Labor Board, Washington, D.C. 


11. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC 
COMMISSION FOR EUROPE. Agricultural 
Mechanization; Automation in Agriculture. 
Prepared by the U.S.S.R. Delegation. New 
York, United Nations, 1963. Pp. 58. 


12. U.S. PRESIDENT’S ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEE ON LABOUR-MANAGEMENT 
POLICY. Methods of adjusting to Automation 
and Technological Change; a Review of Se- 
lected Methods. Prepared . . . by Derek Bok 
and Max D. Kossoris. [Washington, n.d., 
1964] Pp. 33. 

* . . Contains a discussion of the principal 
methods which private parties have employed to 
facilitate the adjustment of employees who have 
been displaced through automation or techno- 
logical change.” Some methods discussed are 
attrition, early retirement, retraining, transfer, 
Telocation allowances, severance pay, supple- 
mental unemployment benefits, placement and 
referral services, etc. 


Business—Small Business 


13. GIBSON, JAMES LAWRENCE. Ac- 
counting in Small Business Decisions, by 
James L. Gibson and W. Warren Haynes. 
Lexington, University of Kentucky Press, 
1963.8F p21 33; 


Explains how small firms use accounting data 
to make decisions. 
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14. U.S. CONGRESS. SENATE. COM- 
MITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS. Small 
Business Failures: Management Defects held 
largely Responsible. Hearings before the Se- 
lect Committee on Small Business, United 
States Senate, Eighty-seventh Congress, Sec- 
ond Session. An Inquiry into the Availability 
and the Adequacy of Management Counseling 
Services for Very Small Businesses. June 25, 
26 and 27, 1962. Washington, GPO, 1962. 
Ppw70. 


15. U.S. CONGRESS, SENATE. COM- 
MITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS. Small 
Business Failures. Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business, United States 
Senate, on Factors influencing Small Business 
Failures and the Availability of Management 
Counseling to Small Firms. Washington, GPO, 
1962%.PpPS3: 


Coles Canadian Careers 


The following 12 pamphlets were published 
in Toronto in 1964 by Coles Publishing 
Company, Limited. 

16. Your Future as an Accountant. Pp. 40. 

17. Your Future in Advertising. Pp. 47. 

18. Your Future as an Architect. Pp. 48. 

19. Your Future in Banking. Pp. 47. 

20. Your Future as a Dentist. Pp. 47. 

21. Your Future as a Doctor. Pp. 43. 

22. Your Future as an Engineer. Pp. 48. 

23. Your Future as a Lawyer. Pp. 48. 

24. Your Future as a Nurse. Pp. 45. 

25. Your Future in Public Relations. Pp. 
48. 

26. Your Future as a Secretary. Pp. 44. 

27. Your Future as a Teacher. Pp. 48. 


Economic Conditions 


28. U.S. PRESIDENT, 1963— 
(LYNDON B. JOHNSON). Economic Re- 
port of the President transmitted to the Con- 
gress, January 1965 together with the Annual 
Report of the Council of Economic Advisers. 
Washington, GPO, 1965. Pp. 290. 


29. ECONOMIC COUNCIL OF CANADA. 
First Annual Review: Economic Goals for 
Canada to 1970. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1964. Pp. 213. 


Contents: Introduction. Canada’s Post-war 
Economic Performance. Potentialities for Growth 
of the Canadian Economy. Consumption and 
Investment. International Trade and the Balance 
of Payments. Prices and Monetary Trends. Fiscal 
Trends and National Saving. Some Significant 
Factors in Economic Growth. Implications for 
Policy. 


30. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Economic Surveys: France. August 1964 
[Paris] 1964. Pp. 53. 
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31. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Economic Surveys: Japan. July 1964 [Paris] 
1964. Pp. 59. 


32. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Economic Surveys: Turkey. Paris, 1964. -Pp. 
52; 

Discusses economic development in Turkey in 
1963 and early 1964 and suggests economic 
prospects for the balance of 1964. 

33. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
The OECD; History, Aims, Structure. [Paris, 
n.d., 1964?] Pp. 55. 


Education 


34. CANADA. BUREAU OF STATIS- 
TICS. Private Trade Schools, Number and 
Teaching Staff, 1959-60. Prepared in Voca- 
tional Education Section. Ottawa, [1961?] 
Pp. [4] 


35. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. An Analysis of the Industrial Me- 
chanical Trade (Millwright). Prepared by a 
National Committee appointed by the De- 
partment of Labour. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1964. Pp. 259. 


36. GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF 
EDUCATION. COMMITTEE ON DAY 
RELEASE. Day Release; the Report of a 
Committee set up by the Minister of Edu- 
cation. London, HMSO, 1964. Pp. 48. 


“Day release is the system by which employers 
free employees with pay, usually for one day a 
week, to attend courses of further education.” 
The Committee’s terms of reference were “To 
report on what steps should be taken to bring 
about the maximum practicable increase in the 
grant of release from employment to enable 
young persons under the age of 18 to attend 
technical and other courses of further education.” 


Employees—Training 


37. CLAY HILARY M. How Research 
can help Training. London, HMSO, 1964. 
Pp. 19. Issued by Great Britain Dept. of 
Scientific and Industrial Research in its series, 
Problems of Progress in Industry (No. 16). 

Contents: Analysis of the Task. Methods of 
Training. Conditions of Practice. Training Tech- 
niques. Training Adults. Evaluation of Training 
Methods. — 

38. U.S. BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP 
AND TRAINING. Apprenticeship and Train- 
ing in the Contact Tool and Die Industry. 
Washington, GPO, 1959. Pp. 31. 


Health Services 


39. CANADA. ROYAL COMMISSION 
ON HEALTH SERVICES [Report] Vol. 2. 
Mr. Justice Emmett M. Hall, chairman. 
[Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1965] Pp. 375. 
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Volume 2 deals with areas of health services 
and with categories of health personnel not 
dealt with in the first volume. It also presents 
proposals for organization and administration 
of the recommended health services programmes. 


40. JUDEK, STANISLAW. Medical Man- 
power in Canada. [Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1964] Pp. 413. 


A study prepared for the Royal Commission 
on Health Services. 

“This is a study of the supply and demand 
for medical manpower in Canada, its distribution 
and utilization, with physician-population pro- 
jections until 1991.” 


41. MacFARLANE, JOSEPH ARTHUR. 
Medical Education in Canada [by] J. A. 
MacFarlane [and others. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printers4l 965) Rpt 3v3; 


A study prepared for the Royal Commission 
on Health Services. 

This report is concerned with the education 
of physicians in Canada at the present time. 

Partial Contents: Perspectives in Medical Edu- 
cation. The Medical Student. The Curriculum 
in the Medical Course. The Medical School. The 
Teaching Hospital. Financing of Medical Schools 
and Teaching Hospitals. The Training of Teach- 
ers and Investigators. Post-Graduate and Con- 
tinuing Medical Education. Research. Medical 
Manpower—Requirements and Supply. Expansion 
of Educational Resources. Paramedical Man- 
power in Canada. 


Labour Supply 


42. GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF 
LABOUR. MANPOWER RESEARCH 
UNIT. The Pattern of the Future. London, 
HMSO, 1964. Pp. 52. 


Outlines the pattern of employment of Great 
Britain over the past 10 years and attempts to 
forecast trends over the next 10 years. 


43. INTERNATIONAL TRADE UNION 
SEMINAR ON ACTIVE MANPOWER 
POLICY, VIENNA, 1963. Final Report. 
Paris, Manpower and Social Affairs Direc- 
torate, Social Affairs Division [OECD] 1964. 
Poss 723 

Seminar held September 17th-20th. 

At head of title: International Seminars, 
1963-1. 

Supplement to the Final Report. [Paris, 
1964] Pp. 189. 

Trade union leaders from 15 OECD member 
countries met to discuss “from the trade union 
point of view, the selective measures of man- 
power policy designed to preserve the economy 
from cyclical and seasonal fluctuations and large 
scale unemployment.” 

Contains a report of the proceedings of the 
Seminar, the conclusion reached by the partici- 
pants, and some of the papers presented. 


44. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS. Concept and Methods used in House- 
hold Statistics on Employment and Unem- 
ployment from the Current Population Sur- 
vey, June 1964. Washington, GPO, 1964. 
Pp. 18. 
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Prepared by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics and U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
Current population reports, Series P-23, no. 13. 


Labouring Classes 


45. TRADES UNION CONGRESS. An 
Outline of Job Evaluation and Merit Rating. 
London, 1964. Pp. 20. 


“|. . Based on notes used in courses on 
production and management subjects at the 
T.U.C. Training College.” 


46. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STAND- 
ARDS. Employment Certificates help you 
help Youth. Rev. ed. Washington, GPO, 1964. 
Po. 2s 


47. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS. Labor Law and Practice in Saudi 
Arabia. Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 44. 


48. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS. Labor Mobility and Private Pension 
Plans; a Study of Vesting, Early Retirement, 
and Portability Provisions. Washington, GPO, 
19647 Ppe7a 


Examines provisions of private pension plans 
and the deterrent effects of a pension plan on 
labour mobility. 


Management 


49. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSO- 
CIATION. Control through Information; a 
Report on Management Information Systems. 
New York, 1963. Pp. 44. 


Partial Contents: Management’s Need for In- 
formation. Management Control through Data. 
A Computer-controlled Production Line. A Re- 
porting System for Marketing and Sales. A 
Management Information Service for Finance. 
EDP and Profit making. 


50. ENGLISH LANGUAGE CONFER- 
ENCE ON INTEGRATED MANAGE- 
MENT DEVELOPMENT, ARRES@H@J, 
DENMARK, 1962. [Report] Paris, OECD 
[n.d 19627] Pp. 96. 


Report of a conference at which ‘65 repre- 
sentatives of industry and education in 9 coun- 
tries discussed new management policies, meth- 
ods and techniques.” 


Taxation 


51. CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF CHAR- 
TERED ACCOUNTANTS. Planning for Tax 
Savings. Toronto, c1964. Pp. 51. 


52. CANADIAN TAX FOUNDATION. 
Report of Proceedings of the 18th Annual 
Tax Conference ... at... Montreal, No- 
vember 23, 24, 25, 1964. Toronto, c1965. 
Pp,.393: 


Wages and Hours 
53. GITLOW, ABRAHAM LEO. The Na- 
tional Wage Policy: Antecedents and Appli- 


cation. New York, Schools of Business, New 
York University, 1964. Pp. 26. 
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Examines the conditions which produced a 
national wage policy; the nature of the wage 
policy and changes that have developed in it 
since 1962; the relationship of the national wage 
policy to prices and labour productivity; and, 
the experience of foreign countries with a wage 
policy. 


54. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS. Employee Earnings in Selected Metro- 
politan Areas of the South, June 1961-June 
1962. Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 37. 


55. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS. Industry Wage Survey; Eating and 
Drinking Places, June 1963. Washington, 
GPO, 1964. Pp. 61. 


Women 


56. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. The Employment of Women with 
Family Responsibilities. Part 1. Fifth item on 
the agenda. Geneva, 1964. Pp. 36. 

At head of title: Report 5(1). International 
Labour Conference, 49th session, 1964. 


Contains material from the Proceedings of the 
48th International Labour Conference relating 
to the employment of women with family re- 
sponsibilities, and the text of a proposed recom- 
mendation to be considered by member govern- 
ments. 


57. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. Report to the Government of the 
Federation of Malaya on the Promotion and 
Organisation of Co-operatives among Women. 
Geneva, 1963.-Pp7 36: 


At head of title: International Labour Office. 
Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. 


58. U.S. OFFICE OF MANPOWER, 
AUTOMATION AND TRAINING. Occupa- 
tional Training of Women under the Man- 
power Development and Training Act. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 19. 


59. U.S. PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION 
ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN. Four Con- 
sultations. Washington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 38. 

Contents: Private Employment Opportunities. 
New Patterns in Volunteer Work. Portrayal of 
women by the Mass Media. Problems of Negro 

omen. 


60. U.S. PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION 
ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN. COM- 
MITTEE ON PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT. 
Report. Washington, GPO, 1963. [i.e. 1964] 
Pago: 


The Committee made recommendations on 
the following: equal employment opportunity 
for women; U.S. Employment Service [of the 
U.S. Dept. of Labor] policy to promote equal 
employment opportunities for applicants of both 
sexes; equal pay; studies on labour turnover and 
absenteeism by sex to be made; roster of quali- 
fied women to be maintained; and, utilization of 
skills through parttime employment for women 
whose home responsibilities don’t permit full- 
time employment. 
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61. U.S. PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION 
ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN. COM- 
MITTEE ON PROTECTIVE LABOR LEG- 
ISLATION. Report. Washington, GPO, 1963. 
Pp. 38. 

The Committee made comments and recom- 

mendations on such topics as minimum wage, 
equal pay, hours of work, industrial homework, 
maternity protection of employed women, occu- 


pational safety and health, collective bargaining, 
etc. 


62. U.S. PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION 
ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN. COM- 
MITTEE ON SOCIAL INSURANCE AND 
TAXES. Report. Washington, GPO, 1963. 
Pp. 81s 

The Committee looked into the adequacy of 
protection for women under the present Federal 
or Federal-State social insurance programs and 
into deficiencies and inequities in the Federal 
income tax as it affects women, and it made 
recommendations for changes considered im- 
portant in both these areas. 


Miscellaneous 


63. ALBERTA. INDUSTRIAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT BRANCH. Survey of Wetaskiwin. 
Revised November, 1964. Edmonton, Dept. of 
Industry and Development [1965?] Pp. 16. 


64. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF 
MINES AND TECHNICAL SURVEYS. 
MINES BRANCH. A Study of Co-operative 
Research in the United Kingdom and its 
Application to Canadian Conditions. [A Re- 
port to the National Productivity Council] 
by John Convey and V. A. Haw. Ottawa, 
1963. Pp. 65. 


65. CANADA. ROYAL COMMISSION 
ON BILINGUALISM AND BICULTURAL- 
ISM. [Preliminary Report] Ottawa [Queen’s 
Printer] 1965. Pp. 211. 


André Laurendeau and A. Davidson 


Dunton, co-chairmen. 
Title of French version: Rapport préliminaire 


de la Commission royale d’enquéte sur le bi- 
linguisme et le biculturalisme. 


66. NATIONAL SEMINAR ON GUID- 
ANCE AND COUNSELLING, GENEVA 
PARK, ONT., 1963. Guidance and Counsel- 
ling; [Report. Toronto, Canadian Association 
for Adult Education, 1964] 3 parts. 


Seminar held November 7th to 9th, 1963. 


Contents: [1] 3 views [by] Hendry, Super 
[and] Beaussier. [2] Training & Research; Com- 
mission Reports. [3] Professionalism, Resources, 
Social Purposes; Commission Reports and Rec- 
ommendations. 


67. Ontario Federation of Labour (CLC). 
Poverty in Ontario, 1964. Toronto, 1964. 
Pag 35, 


Statement on Poverty adopted at the 8th 
Annual Convention of the OFL, October, 
1964. Pp. 8. 


68. THEOBALD, ROBERT. Free Men and 
Free Markets. New York, C. N. Potter, 1963. 
Pp. 203: 

The author outlines a proposal for an Eco- 
nomic Security Plan which would safeguard 


everyone’s income and analyzes the present eco- 
nomic situation. 


69. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC 
COMMISSION FOR LATIN AMERICA. 
Possibilities of Integrated Industrial Develop- 
ment in Central America. New York, United 
Nations, 1964. Pp. 54. 


70. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STAND- 
ARDS. The Inorganic Acids. Washington, 
GPO, 1964. Pp. 27. 

Discusses properties and characteristics of the 
common commercial forms of inorganic acids. 
Some examples are hydrochloric, nitric, and 
sulphuric acids. 


Sse TnrTTTE Tn 


Industrial Fatalities 
(Continued from page 408) 


In British Columbia, 232 fatalities were 
recorded. These included: 81 in forestry; 40 
in mining and quarrying; 29 in construction; 
and 28 in manufacturing. 

During the year, the greatest number of 
fatalities occurred in the construction indus- 
try, where there were 250 deaths. In manufac- 
turing, 228 fatalities were recorded, and 
transportation, communication and other util- 
ities accounted for 222. Fatalities in mining 
and quarrying numbered 159, in forestry 150, 
and in service 105. 
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Quarterly reviews of industrial fatalities 
were published in the July 1964 issue, p. 
560; October 1964 issue, p. 862; January 
1965 issue, p. 35; and April 1965 issue, p. 
000. 

Table H-5, on p. 000 of this issue, shows 
the number of industrial injuries reported 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards of 
the ten provinces over the past five years. 
The distribution of industrial injuries is as 
follows: medical aid only; temporary disa- 
bility; permanent disability; and fatal injuries. 
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Report of Conciliation Board 
(Continued from page 431) 


for the tractor-trailer drivers now receiving 
$2.15 per hour who will get a seven-cent per 
hour increase and except for the tractor- 
trailer drivers now receiving $2.28 per hour 
who will receive no increase. 


The union acknowledges that the foregoing 
settlement of monetary issues has been ap- 
proved by the union negotiating committee 
and has been referred to the membership and 
approved. 


The company has agreed to institute the 
improvements in fringe benefits on Decem- 
ber 1, 1964, on the understanding that the 
parties will forthwith resume negotiations on 
all other proposals not involving cost to the 
company and such other proposals when 
negotiated will become part of this memoran- 
dum of settlement. 


Recent Regulations 
(Continued from page 438) 


Saskatchewan Apprenticeship and Trades- 
men’s Qualification Act 


A recent amendment to the general regu- 
lations under the Saskatchewan Apprentice- 
ship and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act re- 
pealed the section requiring employers who 
employed tradesmen in 13 specified trades 
to register annually. As a result, after Janu- 
ary 1, 1966, employers who employ trades- 


Wage Schedules 


Dated this 7th day of December, 1964. 
H. W. Bacon Limited 
Warehousemen & Miscellaneous 
Drivers’ Union Local 419 I.B. of 
TGW. & Hole A: 


The Board met with the parties on Janu- 
ary 6 and February 2 in an attempt to clear 
up the non-monetary issues. We are pleased 
to report that considerable progress was made 
and feel confident the parties will resolve 
their remaining differences. 

We regret the delay in reporting but ex- 
pected to include the non-monetary details 
which are not yet completed. 


All this respectfully submitted this 19th day 
of February, 1965, at Toronto, Ont. 
(Sgd.) W. H. Dickie, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) D. Churchill-Smith, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) Paul Siren, 
Member. 


men for work in any of the following trades, 
or who work at these trades either by them- 
selves or in partnership with another person, 
will not be required to pay an annual regis- 
tration fee or post a certificate of registration: 
motor vehicle mechanics repair, motor ve- 
hicle body repair, electric arc welding, gas 
welding, sheet metal, plumbing, carpentry, 
bricklaying, pipefitting, radio and television 
electronics, barbering and beauty culture. 


The amendment was gazetted on March 12 
as Sask. Reg. 37/65. 


(Continued from page 447) 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Dartmouth N S: Western Plumbing & Heating Co Ltd, installation of power & water 
facilities, marine agency. Halifax N S: Deans Nursery Ltd, maintenance of horticultural 
grounds & interior plantings, International Airport. Fredericton N B; Capital Window 
Cleaners (1964) Ltd, cleaning Air Terminal Bldg, airport. Moncton N B: Vipond Automatic 
Sprinkler Co Ltd, installation of sprinkler system, hangar 6; Samuel H Steeves & Son Ltd, 
additions & alterations to temporary Air Terminal Bldg, airport. Malton Ont: American 
Building Mtce Co of Canada, exterior cleaning of bldgs, Toronto International Airport; 
J M Fuller Ltd, renovations to customs wing of post office bldg for materials laboratory & 
resident engineer’s office, Toronto International Airport; P Susin Construction Co Ltd, cutting 
& removal of trees, etc, on approach to runway OSL, Toronto International Airport; Maple 
Lawn Tree Service, cutting & removal of trees, etc, on approach to runway 05L, Toronto 
International Airport. Winnipeg Man: H J Funk & Sons Ltd, construction of field electric 
centre, International Airport. Fort Resolution N W T: Pierre Petit Jean, flightway clearing & 
related work. 


In addition, this Department awarded 21 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 
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Mee ems Laer A OUL SI TI CORTI Cc. one Lites Pete de cla Oe ek ol uv celd bot eke ne 457 
Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings................ ..000ceeeees 458 
Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics.............. .ccccecceccceccces 464 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance.................... eae re erate 469 
Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices............... COR ee I ne re oe ee eae Banteay 
Tables G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts.................0ccceeee eatig tor sen eee ee 473 
ables sieteto 11-5--Industrial Accidents. ©... . 2. 2.005 6s oes ccew eo od ttre daecdaes pndee 476 
A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED APRIL 17, 1965 
(estimates in thousands) 
Source: Labour Force Survey 
Atlantic - Prairie British 
Canada Region Quebec Ontario Region Columbia 
MPivemsa pour BOree, clos. fsck. dees dees sets. 6, 968 592 1,986 2,548 1,198 644 
UEC pi De i ne 4,935 432 1,424 1-771 856 452 
UE ca ae de, hte ae ee 2,033 160 562 777 342 192 
io eG 0 heres ae oee  a 648 63 209 206 119 51 
GT SG sy Sees eee ane 892 92 310 278 139 73 
LIRE CY gg 0 ae ei la 3,098 233 892 1,169 519 285 
TNS ag aps | ee a at 182 525 805 381 218 
GDA CAL SIAN CVOVED- cepina sonia sale eiciese os 219 22 50 90 40 i Wf 
Lherta) Meng leet SR ay See ya, Ce 6,597 516 1,853 2,468 1,146 614 
os eas ee. a 2 ee ee 4,624 363 1,310 1,709 811 431 
WietnOn tee cmoaearsrabiets pyar rs 1,973 153 543 759 335 183 
PAW PACWUGUEE een cok coe cans Gviaeeacoutens Rone 563 30 115 135 262 21 
Non-agriculture?................. Re e,. 6, 034 486 1,738 2,333 884 593 
HERG WWOLKCLSMMeR hae. cer asic ire ob iale ei einstene 5,518 435 1,569 2,159 816 £39 
sollishe Sy Os SRS ae a 3,744 298 1,080 1,460 534 372 
Wiatrehi = OMS otto BR oo ins wiecensne 1,774 137 489 699 282 167 
ireverearpoy loners laces el dae See eae ea ee 371 76 133 80 52 30 
i 2 Node et A Ee Oe Ee 311 69 114 62 45 21 
\ivoraa ine» bahar, 2 Maid EMER | RP eee a eee 60 * 19 18 s - 
Persons moO bunds OUT ORCC... oe 20 sects sie core 6, 084 673 1,793 2,031 1,005 582 
Manwy tt watt had er, Gedntacsieeies 1,531 196 437 482 259 157 
Waren eae SUNS Me 68S ad eRe ok 4,553 477 1,356 1,549 746 5 














*Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED 
APRIL 17, 1965, CANADA 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: Labour Force Survey 





14-19 20-64 years 65 years 
—— Total y sil e Men Women apd ake 
persons | Married Other | Married Other Ld as 
Population 14 years of age and over™)......... 13,052 2,120 iy (ere! 992 3, 843 957 1,412 
Tgabour force! s...0 5.6 sce eee = set aaa ei: 6,968 648 3,082) 821 1,030 668 219 
GTM PLOVIO Ss.) je Pa eet cere a ea eet ree 6,597 585 3,408 738 1,008 649 209 
Unemployed. 2.5 54.2908 ca eck Sa-e oe - 371 63 174 83 22 19 10 
Notin labour lorcesncmoet meeee cen enie Erie 6, 084 1,472 146 171 2,813 289 1,193 
Participation rate®) 
19Gb: Aprililye..2Fh, eiieo ee eee 53.4 30.6 96.1 82.8 26.8 69.8 15 
Mar chi20) 0 Sacer copie eee ere 53.0 29.5 95.8 83.1 26.3 70.1 1520 
Unemployment rate®) 
1965; Aprils nce aed ee Coe Ove 9.7 4.9 10.1 ail 2.8 4.6 
Mareh 20.3820... be oe eae ee ce 5.6 10.6 5.0 ibiha 2.4 2.6 5.5 





() Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories. 


(2) The Labour Force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
3) The unemployed as a percentage of the labour foree. 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, WEEK ENDED APRIL 17, 1965 
(estimates in thousands) 


Source: Labour Force Survey 








— April March April 
1965 1965 1964 





@) 


Total Unemployed, ...i.3. 8 eee scx bs Biel oc cen Oe 1 ee nee se ByAl 387 403 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days...................... eee eee 26 25 23 
Without workjand seeking worlke.j6s. fo... blade poten Co as eee eee 345 362 380 

secking full-time worle je.<s oes We ee aes Se eee 330 343 365 
Necking part-time’ work. 1c. .b.20- sor we dee. ea eee eee oe 15 19 15 
neeking wider 1 mien bh.wacos eee enc cares eect eee Seen 81 79 72 
Seeking 1-3. months. {).s.5505 ee Rhee cus ee ee ee, eee 111 142 123 
Seeking 4-6 months: 94 v.5.4.060 vA Rear sane tind oo ee ee 101 92 123 
Neeking:more than,6 mionthsi<4, 2 std. &. . eee ee ee 52 49 62 


ne ee a eee ee eee eee eee 


“Because of the introduction of revised weighting factors in March 1965, small adjustments have been made to estimates 
published before that time. See DBS report, ‘“‘The Labour Force, March 1965’’, page 8. 
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B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, BY INDUSTRY* 


Norse: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 









































Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals@) 
eee ee Se ASE hen EY 
re ea ee 
Trans- 5 
os ag . portation, = inance | Supple- 
ont + Tanu- Storage | Forestr rE i services | men- 
Mining facturing an ORESIRY- Popa a ihe Trade (including tary | Totals 
Communi- Govern- | Labour (3) 
cation ©) ment) | income 
1960—Total........ 563 5,246 1,809 323 1,214 343 | 2,640 5,100 794 | 18,245 
1961—Total........ 542 5,306 1,862 283 252, 357 | 2,740 5,616 820 | 18,996 
1962—Total........ 559 5,699 1,909 300 SoM 378 | 2,881 6, 080 843 | 20,233 
19638—Total..... 00. 572 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 | 3,089 6,601 872 | 21,546 
1964—Total......... 600 6,579 2,129 344 1,584 421 | 3,358 7,247 910 | 23,416 
1964— 
February......... 48.6 524.0 166.2 69.1 312.0 98.8 | 793.3 | 1,727.4 | 220.6 | 1,824.7 
Marchi: seria 48.7 529.3 LOG BA) casi coche Met acct hs tab coc enhemon ce ee , 838.3 
gor Lees eee 47.3 532.0 UR |r as ot Se ee A oe ee Dei Me PL Sh a Pima 1,869.6 
Mayet seer. ott 49.1 547.4 ono 74,1 381.2 104.6 |. 827.2.|. 1,817.5.|,. 296.1 |. 15940.3 
JUTGM Es sic cut «trate 51.2 657.7 NATE SEE ES 3 i aS ee Tx ee ee ee Oy | a ie Pad) eae a 1,994.5 
INE ee 52.4 546.0 ‘Pag ee a! 3 Rae (es ame oe A Oe] a ED PRE een Sahel iy , 981.2 
Atiotisty. cot..dase 50.1 567.2 185.5 104.0 461.9 109.1 | 850.9 | 1,826.1 | 230.5 | 2,016.6 
September....... 50.1 575.6 LES. Sid] aac eisierc sel wis tocrso tlie cine ook ate tc AP Oe 207251 
October ss. ducs 5.6 5155 565.4 BEDS TA) ccmacie «Soe athe are aera a, Seas & cc) ed eo ae ee 2.051.8 
November....... Sle Fh 565.9 181.3 96.4* 426. 8* 108.4*| 887.2*| 1,876.5*| 232.6*| 2,033.6 
December........ 51.4 551.5 ETS Aid): Medco bh stolad AWARE RTS Oct Gocekels hs cbacss hall te cts cae 1,978.6 
1965— 
JADUALBYMA, j.0 Gott a2 a4 566.1 LBD St eet sets SO Noh a, in ctoAy ee OPN G Weeks VA 5 PRs 1,990.4 
Februaryt........ 53.1 563.6 OBO LN Beatin oA Db a tw tevc Rebel aA lee talc nadete tc Bere Acacia oo oct acd os 1,989.9 
a Sc ee a a a Ge Oe 
Seasonally Adjusted 
ens 
1960—Total........ 563 5, 246 1,809 323 1,214 343 | 2,640 5,100 794 | 18,245 
1961—Total........ 542 5,306 1,862 283 15252 357 | 2,740 5,616 820 | 18,996 
1962—Total........ 559 5,699 1,909 300 1,357 378 | 2,881 6, 080 843 | 20,233 
1963—Total........ 572 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 | 3,089 6,601 872 | 21,546 
1964—Total........ 600 6,579 2,129 344 1,584 421 | 3,358 7,247 910 | 23,416 
1964— 
February......... 49.1 534.6 172.8 81.3 386.9 102.0 | 812.9} 1,744.1 | 223.8 | 1,896.5 
WEE tea asRegeSsE 49.8 537.3 Uris llarawcta erecorsestes terete ate Pec Pollicierctore hee San MAREN eA aes. ees oe ena 1,904.0 
ADTucmeern ect ce 49.2 536.8 CASS. |pecesetace axe eve lage aie Sista ear | oie ie HCA ete ee ater eae eee 1,914.0 
INIA ce OES RR: 49.4 541.9 174,9 86.7 382.3 10451), 7829.0) 1 1e787.9 | 226011 1925. 9 
HI GOT ee ye tae 50.0 544.9 DZ Bie |opevat avers. cvei| evstes otal Geeate cai to apexetoe ore tell orseetareve all ees mse ots cil Aaa 1,934.5 
i dlivercrree er cena 50.3 549.7 UL idecrlee [he sase, au ewsatelttel| etete ers cros bo relltcoake sestetc kets es | ee Teese | ee ere ic a eae ee 1,955.4 
PATIRUSUTe ea eee 49.8 558.0 177.3 90.4 390.3 106.3 | 850.3] 1,841.8 | 228.9 | 1,972.3 
September....... 49.8 661.7 UDO | A atarapacianceewel (clfare lero ifterae re ctee ieee leeete ce oie ists aca le. ae 1,998.6 
Octopen so. Die Doe DBI 2E lasra cra siete etei||s etscalerehe oe RNS oltiole SRE OE aie cil eer ot eerie 1,999.5 
November....... 51.5 564.0 179.8 85.1" 422.4* 108.4*| 866.4*| 1,873.9* | 230.9* | 2,014.0 
December........ 51.8 563.3 DSO [eciatc. a: pps roecilbevekets Seas oP vakevereve Pacer |= 1s ae os aiel Vance Mente ote ee Sites ee 2.020.2 
1965— 
VANUATY.“ shee ce. 53.0 578.5 USB se | staves ecaee ee¥e | tos eboue tvs aot te) lv ateve aie er oot likes icteee ee epee. ole fate rerio 2,062.2 
Webruaryiin. +c... 53.6 574.5 DSO) |e ad ereceustel ene be ltesotooverere bacete Ihe Beever ve ciate alles ene ersvercdl ays, Seeman ie elite aaree ines 2,073.2 
po ee a ae es ed eee ee ee ee eee 


Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
)Includes post office wages and salaries. 


®) Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 


*Revised. 
tPreliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees; 
at January 1965 employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total 
employment of 3,096,446. Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller 
number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics 
or hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried employees as 
well as to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 











Industrial Composite[!] Manufacturing 
eine magia 
1949- ES 
Year and Month vay cee Bhs eebshas d, 5, SoMeds We esl ese 
Average Wages Average Wa ~ 
Weekly & Weekly 8 
Employ- Wares and Employ- Witees and 
ment de Salaries ment aad Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
Averages 
MOD Gee kk Sek acece ate GG eee eae 119.7 171.0 73.47 it, t 172.5 75.84 
1980. Sloatisee: ease dott ohh ee eee 118.7 176.5 75.83 109.5 177.8 78.19 
OG Dacre tassios ceeoraew ieie onl oe isusaatts if SIAL 182.0 MS 109.9 183.6 80.73 
9G Dike se scioieissoista eid cielesiavlacd ovsis.se isos smieteuienene 1215 187.6 80.59 113.3 189.2 83.17 
LOGS; Bae anaes acoriatiae «ethene eaten 124.6 194.2 83.43 116.4 196.1 86.24 
1964— 
Jantiary Cle. he date ketenes sees seeks eee 12353 198.1 85.10 117.0 200.9 88.83 
HeEbruAlvincbecia deseo n no eiere 123.0 199.6 85.74 ib fee 202.4 88.98 
Miter GH poatst teva rsfeciere acute ee rehearse kia 123.5 198.5 85.27 118.4 202.0 88.82 
INTELL iw ccorecng atecionape eles laeiere si sciawweieie erele 124.6 201.0 87.33 118.6 203.9 89.66 
IVES Fe. cuslsisialeuciaas caseneate cusieis siete Broilo wee 129.1 202.0 86.80 121.4 204.8 90.05 
BUGS hs x's citar Petayara eidastakoreiersierale’s aus puetowia oie 133.4 201.6 86.62 124.2 204.1 89.73 
UL SSN Sais alse ftrale.a.cratoxals igtcxeien sree are vis 134.0 202.0 86.76 122.6 202.7 89.11 
PMU UIStete eet cee necator ore se 136.4 203.0 87.19 126.4 203.9 89.65 
Sen bGmiDer.crccas cic euiertom eters osiesie sale 136.2 204.8 88.00 126.3 207.0 91.01 
October hina oc: 50 ees ee eee 134.7 205.9 88.47 123.6 207.3 91.15 
Novem beticcs sveeces rn rer er eer eee wes 134.7 204.7 87.94 124.4 206.8 90.91 
Wecemlber cules wacker senwa oes erates eile 199.1 85.53 121.8 201.6 88.66 
1965— 
JANUALY To ..c cases cle eee ete eh eens 129.3 207.7 89.24 12200 Z0te2 92.41 


{1]Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
eae snedin estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 


Employment Index Numbers Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries 























Area 
Jan. Dec. Jan. Jan. Dec. Jan. 
1965 1964 1964 1965 1964 | 1964 
ee aS 
Provinces $ $ | $ 
BRIG Aen OOM ION oth rahe Aa cay Gate Ga sinchachevucc cl cece. t 107.3 110.0 103.7 74,11 TUA62 |e 72.06 
Newfoundland aia chore let eaveMaTeMete ere ave or ivhie) «0B Ni bis ees are oie are tee ces 133.3 Veiae 126.0 81.06 79.46 76.45 
PIMC MOWAT ISGNG oc. sacsucedenenseetecessceecs 118.0 126.4 117.8 64.33 63.09 62.73 
Nova Scotia. 5) Bs GS PCL ERO LOCH) Cee NYE OR Ee eee el 97.3 99.7 94.8 73.89 67.93 71.00 
PAR MESWAGM, coidoy ctcsieiie sieioie.cia aes to es oan vnuden oc 107.6 109.6 104.2 76.44 72215 71.58 
eee tee ee ee ee er eee 2 Re es te way 128.2 130.5 122.5 86.54 83.15 82.49 
Ontario See Meeerarey rhe aa ele sheteSotodey=\esrelereiar<i sis ae cca ek chet ticks 133.9 135.2 126.8 92.34 88.67 88.66 
ie ARTE PERO MMSE REE oan bins Se, cleo sie 0 vn bs vine ve og svn 136.2 138.1 130.7 85.33 82.56 81.56 
PMN ARIE ence cis be Scio <ccr's's.0 & we ais bg clean 114.4 116.1 I WEG) 80.02 78.46 77.82 
Pe en) Se 12527 130.7 12133 84.14 82.06 | 80.06 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 167.4 167.8 158.0 90.07 86.12 85.28 
British Columbia (including Yukon)..................... ET 124.9 118.0 98.39 92.83 91.44 
ChE Ee ee or ee hae ee een 129.3 131.2 123.3 89.24 85.53 85.10 
Urban areas 
PS Get OLD SUS RRP Me iseeionees ord. oles, vigve bic ccc c's cicisine 145.6 148.5 140.3 67.37 65.43 63.64 
BSW CLINE Vt MIR OSI 5515 054s focos isco seine vieuds Slacesdues su ereteecevivece 77.6 78.9 Ciao: 83.95 70.40 85.97 
FEL ex ae PPP cs oie cs costs she aisov'eve a ta-ahevelere wsb-ars/e ware cers 13253 135.4 130.3 77.39 72.28 72.44 
IMOuGCLONMEE eer etree eh ete eee ee nee ete cnet. 106,4 115.9 LO, 69.88 65.73 66.54 
Alive OMI See RAMEE ee, oe me OEE H) eds oe ce me WSS 113.6 111.9 74.97 70.15 70.79 
@ icowbimii—-JONGUlEr eee. i loteicieieiaie 6c csv e.cseacce'e ewte core 114.3 116.9 1 Sea 102,41 101.56 100.29 
(QT OEC 5.0: caste. 6 Cor ODIO MiG GP homer teeter 126.7 130.6 121.5 75.99 74.01 72.62 
SVC Oe)! Eng 5 acca THORS ee 120.0 122.5 116.4 74,35 Geka 72.08 
SL Wilh OAT eestev eee MiPire er aestcha Yael cro ots orca SAG EH er @edetele Boaters 106.0 106.0 103.8 92.28 85. 66 90.49 
PBS REY. CES wyeta cnet hs oe RiciSte Seiaresitis ere Sin GiG a aiearsTo cies 115.8 123.0 114.1 80.49 75.18 PAN 
MDE raamrvon CaygllO Men, oe diamiiccie coe ccc cuicachedee eestor cn. 97.6 99.5 91.0 (2248 66.88 68.37 
VG rite oil Me te GA Bis: Shave. cccvaio.jccdiareiecoid Siocwie Seeds évete « saree 136.5 137.6 129.2 88.08 84.18 84.18 
Ot ain ee 140.8 142.9 134.7 82. 82 79.72 79.13 
GVA ESREOU oo ariacic > SOOO E ONO EEOC ee nee 136.2 134.8 126.2 92.44 86.61 83.40 
Peter OLOuUs Mee ere eek. Soin ois dia wise oes Rive’ nziana Dots s 109.0 Te 7 102.9 95.67 95.26 92.21 
ST EIT eer oieiaicreisia7ss eieeluioea oa gisais wmveae Baeeu 247.8 237.4 223.0 125.97 111.66 115.07 
RLS OT OIL MN WRITE: CP lao cans s ateva aiave aca a d'aneverdvereieiece e.a°erSin.e 149.7 151.4 142.5 92.13 88.93 89.08 
Is levan il hite8).. = 15. c.c1nc ROC SACO EERE OTE Rene eae 126.7 127.5 118.0 97.55 92.31 93.69 
She Oba IMCS MAN, PPT le a o4.se 0 50s us1nis10-0 fe wiv e.ereie eve csnvesea 129.6 126.5 118.7 108.73 106.69 101 45 
INTA Da RAe A Seen ene Ae en nn, Ae! Oe Oe Or ee 99.3 98.4 90.6 94,29 89.04 87.72 
STA On de meee en Mein eres erie not fe aE Some aslo oe cel. 94.5 95.7 89.6 85.32 80.51 81 28 
Girish, 5s se Goot Gobo Coe Eee 140.2 141.5 129.1 82.11 78.24 78.48 
GRR, Scr Go. 5d OE cee eT ee nr 128.9 130.9 126.5 81.88 77.01 diel 
KT CHENCIOeEE ME Ee ttre he tite cone onan cnn een 152.2 153.1 146.0 81.64 77.34 78.80 
SSCL a Ua eee Men nae faa) alah reve dle Stee vte' 50s: Sep avs, ote Ste oie Si 140.8 141.6 12200 100.138 100.85 95.55 
Au amoebae Ge te. b. dross Mate OD Lae ee ee ee 84.2 85.9 85.6 79.73 77.95 75.80 
LG CING] OM MEMES rte ive aie areasiore avcrerec steele cikinws cece bea anes 146.0 146.6 141.1 83.39 ; 80.74 80.44 
pS ATLL eee Pet SREP UNS S721 cues Secs 8 over c.a aye duein.susns «te erve.ejatiace 135.1 136.0 131.6 13 0G 109.92 109.58 
WANG So teen in eenee Mase Reteles 5 ee a ac iielhe de dns 91.5 91.2 81.8 92.45 93.40 98.32 
AULopS Lem Mate dete ete cterith are aster boetcls ara vve eva. ctarineteion eslethd 1522 Rae ieal 145.6 106.86 103.19 107.84 
HortawWalliam—PorbeA rt burs sasxsercserssrerene's reece este eis 110.3 115.3 103.3 86.86 84.58 82.66 
AVY. EIN IETS ean eR Pte RP Et St A ac 0 corde a, ove iouasBveueriefauruslovesevesever 117.5 119.5 113.9 76, 82 1d.a1 74,92 
ELC ATi Hy WRENN oe hols satis lostiealasers ¢ busioraisinietavevs ayelerd 149.5 156.2 144.6 82.55 79.76 79 38 
ISAS KH LOOMS ME PI Sah a 5.cte ci chovess.ols,nid-essiouscebecb iasevertveisie guetwra.a12 153.1 156.0 139.1 79.03 75.63 74 58 
TBYOhA aOR on ocacobtcole de Maton ro eee 217.5 220.2 202.2 82.42 78.82 78.78 
Gal rayne ere amy. iterate Fist is sla sre Bia lviale bs aid's Guaarnarcte ene 194.2 196.6 180.5 88.24 85.60 84.28 
RV ATCO CLARE eIae SAE EER Sieteiclo, sce og¥e,o:o,cjelecs.oiereréis- afd aocosei eet 126.0 128.3 120.1 96.16 92.52 90.38 
BVA CLOT] enn MetsE ay) ehaT atte a5) 5. 3) 516,61 aio ajerkvelS, wiodisvs/s0,e0-b0s" 908 126.2 130.0 120.8 88.43 83.18 81.90 
ABOUR 1965 —— 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 


WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision ) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 


Norte: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Payrolls 


ee 















































Average Weekly Wages 
Eniployment and Salaries 
Industry 
Jan. Dec. Jan. Jan. Dec. Jan. 
1965 1964 1964 1965 1964 1964 
Co, er Rae Ube 
$ $ $ 
PURINE Ghee ao he et gen be ds ce oahe ss ih ecm on ocatenan 116.4 115.5 112.7 110.43 104.55 105.99 
eM ANION eee ie se isscdees sees ccaberct cc. clk oe 131.5 120.7 124.4 109.25 106.54 105.03 
ee ee ee yo doce tiee cst «me toute. Lk aoe 59.9 59.9 64.3 88.63 88.16 86.72 
PAGO raore Ee ves ndostlccsc cckvcnt ssn 197.9 194.4 180.4 115.05 111.80 111.10 
TEL O®S (oS Sees, Bae SO Ae See ea Serena s end 88.1 86.9 88.3 117.68 105.70 112.65 
EPSOM Bs 5 Bes 0a Siena he a a ae Milla | 36.6 38.7 39.6 85.16 65.18 84.34 
Eee EAC, od. case ais «wh ccdauie. sce can 297.1 282.7 285.5 133.91 128. 20 128.60 
{por S7ART 0 oc 2 A ae a ec Si a RG 131.4 135.2 13153 101.48 93.74 96.91 
IS EEA CEMIEAIN eS on 2 <5 ie coco be cbeG. kee 122.5 121.9 117.0 92.41 88.65 88.83 
Da ae OS eat. oe eae kes ce choc koe econ ont, 13250 131.4 123.9 99.90 94, 86 uo. 86 
GTA ALO OOS tre deans 370 «sigh Daca oi arh 6 nthsasscs-« « sah, cca 114.0 113.9 Ides 85.11 82.66 82.29 
MEGUMI UENANES 2... cc decceet sss che cots. ca ae, 109.0 NBR 107.3 81.70 79.59 18.48 
DAE MOE UILOUS sak estonia const 4, Sey cttachs « v-« bs <le apd o cn cs. oahe 135.6 136.4 131.3 88.87 87.24 85.49 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 89.8 94.2 84.7 74.02 66.59 70.34 
Sore ipamall prOdMeta.. <5 3. sq eeo ee cso clicuor cs, c. cm 90.3 92.3 95.0 90.36 85.53 87. 11 
Bread and other bakery products.................... 10 112.9 109.5 76.46 76. 56 73.85 
Distilediand malt liquors.) ..csa... 2) +cneea eee caste 92.1 95.9 91.1 114.02 113.78 109. al 
Tobacco.and tobacco products.........0:.+ss..eeseeen. 105.2 104.0 106.7 85. 29 80.77 are 
PRR RT TIL CLC iG arb reteawey mbes vsserthcxauetoecseesiwesr ourere-are erw'wrerd ooariog 120.6 116.8 115.5 93.70 90.79 na 
AM AE RB a ce co ols Sc oy cachet cs cke Sicha até 89.4 87.6 89.7 62.99 56.67 ee a 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..................... 91.4 88.7 94.4 61.44 54.26 ee 
Ener Ga DPEr DLOMUCHS 00. ceeedcsccccecc se. hele. 85.7 85.6 81. 3 65.99 61.21 _ a 
Textile products (except clothing)...................... 90.1 91.2 7.9 74.34 70.10 oe | 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................. 76.8 78.2 76.4 71.34 67. 23 ate 
GRP ONGS. oF Rods 6 << Sie cs econ ces civeck vein 63.0 65.3 65.2 67.53 62.69 Bae 
Synthetic textiles and silk...............ccceccecece. NIG al 115.6 104.0 82.64 a a He 
Glophing (estilo and fur aos! cs coc sciveo oso oeoeucccecs 101.6 98.0 99.2 57.32 5 e eae 
INP MABI MOREE Ger pe oe as wc.cirs<'o 4 eaSnec ats Plows do nae omnes 108.2 104.8 103.1 56.31 50.94 ae 
Na I SEIMOG sca iseed-aree.sveceiaers « «cx ea viene gies cn a wih 113.4 106.8 110.7 58.27 50.91 ee 
STM ENGL MNO WN) Syd a kis, 4 a « -c'a eh gek tse'n wn ak 77.9 76.0 75.9 58.16 53.24 oer 
Weed products. ce tes 4.07 cay sane guste Ox . ces. do acd Xe 114.0 112.7 112.1 81.04 74,17 be 0 
BAW ald planing mols... tees... eke aes 115.4 Tie a 115.2 84.92 76.66 re 
PURIST seh etic sails «. 6 asin SE CARERS AA od es 128.4 127.4 121.8 75.50 ae ae 
WUE DET TOGO uDEOUMCUS: <5... ¢:</cegs vita sisigsiee oe soecea ens 78.2 78.4 Wide pd faa i ieee 
BCE DLOO UCN ae Ace cis; «+5 vic o< old. he 131.6 133.9 126.2 es eae ae 
Hibrandypapersnnl lise ose we yadeadecens oc. 129.6 132.7 126.1 ae ae Agere 
Ot er paper products................ oe LU eRe eel 136.4 136.6 126.5 oe ee ay 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............... 126.9 126.5 125.8 oe aoe inne 
PIATRA re OO EON CEG sorc.ctcstiracahs wats, « «s)s.cie.+ cua.ahes oon’ 125.8 124, 4 114.8 es He: tee 
Wericulacel unplements,ay9y. Ah. 0... desde. «5. - ki T5e0 72.4 (Hl8 ies Hae eee 
Fabricated and structural steel.................c200% 170.6 168.6 140.8 ayia oe Hs Hay 
Berematennd TOGls!,. . senso... 1. daar. st cee 132.3 130.9 ae ee oH se oe 
eating and cooking appliances...................0:- 110.9 109.1 105.9 = Hane oy 
NGOUPCAS LIND Gren abi te oct can Ao oe cen oct csi Tee 2 TOS 2 a ee ae ee 
iWachineryernadustuial, sa..4ssedesc lu eet ed che ee 153.1 162.3 ee ae cage rae 
rl amy a ONyANGySLCEIL ve 6h. siento a. 6 + cates othe 145.1 144.9 bates ce a rae 
BMSet Metal PLOAUCtE 60s rues -2s deepseeesvincs yess aes 121.4 120.6 ee wens Ha20 ae 
Wareand wire Products. .! oo, ss de+celupeeseeds bn ues 135.6 ae oak Me farce ee ek 
Transportation equipment.............2ceessesceeseues 136.1 Se es! He eye eotee 
PO LOP RIAA task bo Rh aisinns!dan egy. sass tstecee 253.7 re na 129.00 12004 122/92 
BUGTON BO WiPles 25... clit seiclecomis-o10 peer Bore 161.3 a none 112.39 105.60 105.77 
Motor vehicle parts and HOECESSOLIES oe scu ging te 01s oles 168.5 ya oo ee 93.67 90.77 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................ 62.2 “at 4 ak 07,55 90.08 91.36 
SMD AeA REGAIN Gc 6 «ke sas sacs oa ase as hie be 143.6 ne ; eae rsia0 102.79 99.87 
Non-derrous metal productss,..:...si0. cocascesscasse ola 134.2 iia - ie ete mae one 
GRADO URC, cet cig «os vabes Gad ee ose 0d. 3 ome 136.7 ae ene aed 08 51 98.50 
ESEGER GNC MCIONIER DEGAUCtB ie toe sca s cms es seve sivgons 118.9 is ae 12:81 116.79 109.14 
SRD ee OTANI hl pscn sicuit aad penttearenia kes ds op oth 145.3 tal a 97°67 92 71 93 02 
Electrical apparatus and supplies...............esssee00s 165.8 ae 116-6 104.97 102.57 99.48 
Heavy electrical machinery.........02600s..+-4-sae0; PBS ih ee pak vee 89.03 89.78 
Telecommunication equipment.............esese0005 288.2 ieee aed 97.64 92.59 93.09 
Non-metallic mineral products.............-.eceeeeees ae on oo ae en eet 
Pea aaa OOUCLS ln Paint ne} iia aden aeiges soa ans beat te 77'3 186.6 94.08 91.80 91.65 
AER RRL IR DTOCUCURs peo rer oie sie gore ame sks teem viek 181, ee 137.4 133.85 134" 84 129.31 
Products of petroleum and coal...... 1.06 sce. s0se2se one 138.6 vege aoe 134.66 135.70 130.06 
Petroleum refining and products..................... ee pines 136°0 107.04 106. 43 104.13 
Chemical products............. es Bere eR ee . ee 1958 96.75 94.99 92.97 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 129. 4 ioe 154.1 120.92 121.87 116.37 
Acids, alkalis and salts........... emai mine evandvanc nears 160. ane 135.0 30°24 77°13 78.59 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries................. ata 1304 108.8 99.15 85.04 92.57 
Construction............ eC Tease thse el ed ania cs tae mah ae 13:6 105 64 8894 98.68 
Building and general engineering..................+-..- sed 1165 100.8 86.69 79.53 81.22 
Highways, bridges and streets................seeeeeee ae ee ted 93.14 91.27 89.83 
Electric and motor transportation..................... : . 167.6 63.25 62.48 60.10 
of LTS: RE A Se GO SEES LS Re oe enn ta oe ae ‘ate ee va 46 04 
Hotels and restaurants. Estetate Pie a eile «la wieieena ating ie wane ee ae ere BEAR 54.13 52.52 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants..............-...00: cs a ae “ ee ey 35.53 85.10 
ATAU S EIR COT SILC ed sears das slant enitlaein vides v-< <0 5.0 : ° . 
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TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING, BY PROVINCE 
(Hourly Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Heurly Earnings, DBS 
Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


ns 
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Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings* 

— Jan. Dec. Jan. Jan. Dec. Jan. 

1965 1964 1964 1965 1964 1964 

$ $ $ 

Ne wioun Glance... ae cmetemees aise eee claro etre seme eter h eee 37.4 37.1 38.0 1.92 2.11 1.82 
INV SCOUTAN can»: «ales aeketesensra store he srsrareie sie 'olsfere aberetotchets arte 39.3 38.9 40.0 1.83 1.83 1.74 
INGw Bruns Wi etre de acne neti ors aie tielnoiaiars ereictalarstnrstete euarenas 41.6 38.5 41.5 1.79 1.88 1.75 
CUCDECH, i, ate cles ake w teteecetetere slate aye aeatste ofa ererereretetnrepe.oieiorens 41.8 38.8 42.1 1.85 1.86 1.78 
OPRAEIO Se PUOUe gsc wiser nh nee shor aime eartats ote nie tiaie  cs nao 40.9 39.1 41.4 2.20 2.17 2.10 
Manifobasccc ota: +. <1 dee ars os de cptinaes berets ib anes 40.4 38.9 40.3 1.86 1.88 1.81 
Saskatchewalescccs sm cdene esses delice care eemetrater seteisate 39.3 38.8 38.6 2.15 2.17 2.07 
Alberta (includes Northwest Territories).............0.. 40.3 38.9 39.8 2.138 2.13 2.04 
British Columbia (includes Yukon Territory)............ 38.7 36.5 37.8 2.58 2.58 2.42 





*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through 
payroll but not if paid under insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 


TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 





Index Number of 
Average Weekly 


: Hours Average Average ae 
Period Worked Weekly Wesicly Wages (1949=100) 
Per Week | Earnings Wages Giant 1949 
Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 

MonthlyAcvera gem Ob0 teen: piece «see cteterleiesctoei ste ratnererne cere 40.7 Tord 70.16 168.1 132.8 

Monthly. Awveracesl960 he onsen oe cae ereertes iterae ciel ae 40.4 1.78 71.96 172.4 134.5 

Monthlyeccveragen! 06) germamase «aeciemee teies oreeine aera 40.6 1.83 74.27 177.9 NEVE 7) 

Monthiy “Averages lOG 2a vena chs ce ceicetos ae scverreraeiniets, mle 40.7 1.88 76.55 183.4 140.1 

MonthlycAveragest O63 ae «cn sack ciel ates teria rien one 40.8 1.95 79.40 190.2 142.8 
Last Pay Period in: 

19G4 = Jans ve sen cre cree ror eae ct a ee ae ee 41.2 1.99 81.99 196.4 146.0 

MGDEUALY: ate Sete Lea oe oer ree rarer cne ae eee 41.2 1.99 82.03 196.5 146.0 

MATCH Soa ucs cote sap nee Barge Hepes tenes eggres Aims 40.7 2.01 81.84 196.1 145.2 

A onl feats bic Scant cet ota ae cee ee te oe ee 41.1 201 82.67 198.1 146.7 

Ma Vetta fle cdtude ot os op etree een oes ae 41.4 2.02 83.55 200.2 147.9 

DNS, acu arceeftere te RO oer ede oes CR Teer ars eae 41.2 2.02 83.22 199.4 146.4 

ATI pci ogee © Ret SOR 6 eae: CO Ie pent MEA oe Etec Rae IY 2 40.9 2.01 82.10 196.7 144.5 

AUD US tht Ser tk scarves bo eget ic tee i aL ae ee 41.3 2.02 83.31 199.6 147.2 

Doptemiben. Sect see crests aeeehe aeteate cera ae cae 41.7 2.03 84.78 203.1 149.8 

OGHODER Sao Scrtwcatitec later nici te tte eee oe 41.6 2.03 84.35 202.1 148.7 

November cnct.cor caakinc denen sc pear cle 41.2 2.04 84.04 2023 147.2 

ID OGSTE Delage bes arte che avers Seatets acters cee Mace rece ei eee 38.8 2.08 80.65 193.2 141.1 

ROGS——s ATVUSI Vat har. isla cic ate cheese bushes Hepe ators ckt oleae ora a ee 40.9 2.08 85.36 204.5 149.1 





_ Nore: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages 
in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures 
see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-5—-HOURS AND EARNINGS, BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Wages 
Industry ee 

Jan. | Dec. | Jan. Jan. | Dec. | Jan. | Jan. | Dec. |] Jan. 

1965 1964 1964 1965 1964 1964 1965 1964 1964 
eee 

$ $ $ $ 

ee oe eee, oe 42.7} 39.9 | 42.9 | 2.36] 2.37 | 2.27 |100.96 | 94.59 | 97.38 
Mie Gea Raa AN 12 Dvenevaeeed torerstararstaterccentnae oat Meveven oreo rer erciom 42.2 41.4 42.6 2.42 2.42 2.33 {102.20 {100.30 99.12 
EO) WEE ee Cs Cae ep = eee ae ey ae 42.3 42.1 43.9 1.91 1,92 1.84 | 80.79 | 80.88 80.82 
Ot herent alms we ctertoaianees Sarva yore 42.2 41.2 42.2 2.57 2.58 2.50 |108.58 |106.25 | 105.60 
Oe errr en See ote ok ties ath aioe dad sie peaks 43.6 34.5 44.0 2.29 2.32 2.17 | 99.71 | 79.95 95.66 
Coal BratatePeNatisn sy ote toe¥eta| eotaia\ ala'aliey eyaveviclc’ atau ot dhetlatara’ tr aro” ax ahs 42.9 31.0 43.6 1.93 1.94 1.92 | 82.83 | 60.14 83.64 
COiksnd NatarAl Gass.) be. teh... dee he os. 44.4) 39.6 |) 44.7 | 2.73.) 2.75 i - 2.63. 1129.10. 10921320812, 76 
cece ta SSS ae rl ens ih, as 43.6 40.0 42.5 2.22 2.19 2.16 | 96.70 | 87.49 91.86 
PES PAC turing ara % 4. GOS Sh icc o He Rew ak 40.9 38.8 41.2 2.08 2.08 1.99 | 85.36 | 80.65 81.99 
Durablerroodstieines.s sete. scot aie e ed. 41.5 39.3 41.7 2.26 2.23 2516) 95792, | 8Teke 90.10 
PRONMGUPAIO WOOUR 657 foe 6 cde dw ccviey sm'oee oa eenents 40.4.1.°38.2 | 40.6 | 1.89 | 1592) 1.821 76,47] 73.86:| 74.04 
HEQO GAN GHDOUOFARES c/n vicinal ehas oe ot th ackorers 40.0 | 38.91] 40.0 1.85 1.84 18s || efon Ola levies 70.99 
Meaniprocd ucts tase eeenn i rseen ie toct aches ctureras overs stot 40.2 40.1 39.7 2.08 2.05 2.00 | 838.79 | 82.35 79.60 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables 40.6 | 35.8] 40.6] 1.58] 1.53] 1.50 | 64.10 | 54.66 | 60.96 
Lenin Hitliradatta ss. .2e RS 00h lle eee 42.4] 40.0] 42.8] 2.01 1.96 | 1.92 | 85.25 | 78.52 | 82.35 
Bread and other bakery products............... 40.6 | 40.6] 41.0] 1.76] 1.76 126d. ealeoo) i aie GO meals 12 
Distilled Mqgore ye Re ess PO 2 ell ee RA a oe 41.4 40.6 40.7 2.42 2.41 2.36 |100.18 | 97.71 96.16 
EN Peal totis| <5 Scag cor ee a Be ee ca ee 39.0 40.4 38.4 2.60 2.60 2.56 {101.20 |105.28 98.53 
Tobacco and tobacco products ...........eseeeee- 39.4} 35.2 | 388.6) 1.98] 2.11 1.91 | 78.10 | 74.08 | 73.83 
PRU SISCr DUOGUGISII, J, 2 Fe Sores wy lee AR carne 41.9 39.4 42.1 2.10 2.12 2.04 | 88.08 | 83.50 85.76 
ILOALUIOT DIOMMCNS Eis: Aas ett as oR Ee enc 40.6 35.9 41.5 1.438 1.42 1.36 | 57.85 | 51.02 56.27 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................ 40.7 | 35.3] 41.6] 1.39] 1.38]! 1.32 | 56.59 | 48.76 | 54.77 
Other leather products.......4.....cceccecceees 40.2) 37.0) 41.1 1.50 | 1.50] 1.45 | 60.36 | 55.45 | 59.50 
Textile products (except clothing)................. 42.2) 39.0] 42.9] 1.59] 1.59] 1.51 | 67.19 | 62.23 | 64.79 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............ 41,4) 38.3] 42.6 | 1.62 | 1.63 | 1,.53.| 67.14 | 62.49 | 65,22 
NY OOHRS pu HP na eK ooh Sc. aernc oak 42.9 39.4 42.6 1.45 1.44 1.40 | 62.22 | 56.61 59.46 
synthetic textiles and’ silks. :2.0..)) 20... ence. 43.1 39.9 43.5 Lol S063 1.61 | 73.59 | 68.81 70.13 
Glothing (textule and fur). 5 canceses cae on veerenieers 38.6} 34.4] 39.3] 1.386] 1.34] 1.30 | 52.35 | 45.96.) 51.13 
BUNS CLOTH PSUR siraeiercrrweresareiorarre'are'« 38.9} 34.8} 39.6] 1.34] 1.32) 1.30 | 52.03 |) 45.87 | 51.40 
Womens Clothing san. scaeeniites ee ecccen on. 36.7 co Wa 37.6 1.47 1.43 1.40 | 53.82 | 44.70 52.69 
Kniticoodst: tgrere aay. | ee ent Ay... 41.7 37.9 41.5 1,27 1.26 1,21 | 52.95 | 47.93 50.12 
Be CRUE A I OUNR. piers lah cise aioe calle aa! okode wirasc'e eres 41,9.) 37.9} 41.8] 1.85] 1,83 | 1.75 1977.46 | 69.54 | 72.32 
pawiend planing ils occ iavewsuieereviers sreieis nares ATOR Meo le oO nOn |e OO nl OSs eet CtalESoeroniaeal Ta gneee 
EEE AL CROPS TORR. epee Wet waie eid cse cyl inyala Gere dete aires 42.5 39.6 42.5 1.64 1.63 1,60 | 69.75 | 64.44 67.80 
Other wood products... o.. cde escsscccescscsces 42.1 38.6 43.0 1,52 102 1.40 | 63.96 | 58.80 60.31 
POE FOG UCUMINE ID ROOR 6 5.06 ox ace oxe'aierace Glelsiave des aves Aa 40. je Alene 2.40) | 2245016 2.0201 G0na7 I 99sbr I) O508 
Bulprandipaperml seq eee ie ae tone aone 41.6 41.8 41.5 2.59 2.66 2.50 |108.04 {110.89 | 103.87 
Phar Maper, Hroduets «jon ei Se sours auuciedens 40.6 | 37.9] 40.9] 1.91 1.86 1.84 | 77.57 | 70.47 | 75,11 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.......... 38.4 | 37.6] 38.6] 2.53 | 2.49] 2.46 | 97.16 | 93.52! 95.06 
STRONEAC BLOC] PPODUCES hisc..smere sss cerned ewneeoeeen 41.6] 39.1 41.7 | 2.386 |) 2.31 | 2.28 | 97.88 | 90.33 | 95.13 
Agricultaral immplomients(3y. 0k Ab Se. 39.7 | 36.3] 41.9 | 2.44] 2.40] 2.40] 97.11 | 87.08 | 100.62 
Fabricated and structural steel................. 41 Te BOs Opie 412 Gele 22d 2. 24el o2: 21h 607) 88.76 | 91,78 
Hardware aha tools... lhe. eee 42.9 | (40.6) | 43.2) 1,99) |, 1.95 | 1.92 | 85.19! | 79:20 | 83.15 
Heating and cooking appliances................. 4029 } %38.2>|"-40.3°)' 2.01 J" 1.97 | 1.94 | 82.44 | 75.22 | 78.40 
LPOMCAB TINGE Se HNGIN OES Sick sioesien es ore eran 42.2 38.3 42.3 2.29 2.24 2.19 | 96.80 | 85.91 92.62 
Machineryindustrial...i swt wo. eeed ees 42.6 40.1 42.5 2.22 2.19 2.15 | 94.44 | 87.89 O21 
rMaryromand steel, ....5sesa0 ve velesene va vad 40.8 | 39.8} 40.9} 2.75] 2.70 | 2.68 |112.28 }107.69 | 109.51 
phoetimetal prodiicte:.. sccsa.cs ssc cceeseecvess CORSE oithes) 41.0 | 2.23°] 2.17 | 2.19 | 92.06 | 82.38} 89.65 
WIFE MN WErO PLOGUCtS. ca yeep vis sacacacspenet 42.3 | 38.6 | 42.7] 2.30] 2.22} 2.21] 97.38 | 85.84] 94.48 
*Transportation equipment..............secececees 41.0 | 40.2] 42.4} 2.53 | 2.44] 2.37 |103.80 | 98.18 | 100.50 
PIP GeeeOC Mn PUTUBE IL, a. k ce a ch come whee es 41.4 Boal 42.4 Pest 2.33 2.31 | 98.23 | 92.23 97.75 
WEG T Ce VOHICIEG on dan ee ts te lcs wank 40.1 42.0 44,1 2.89 2.66 2.64 }115.77 |111.49 | 116.57 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories............. 43.1 | 40.5] 43.5] 2.52] 2.50] 2.34 |108.43 |101.47 | 101.75 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........... 40.4] 40.2 | 40.4] 2.32] 2.28] 2.20] 93.71 | 91.77 | 88.92 
Shipbuilding and repairing...................... 39:9 | 36.8 | 39.9] 2.39} 2.35 | 2.24} 95.34] 86.54 | 89.52 
*Non-ferrous metal products.............ceeceeeeee 41.3} 40.5] 41.3] 2.33 | 2.40] 2.26 | 96.28 | 97.37 | 93.44 
PLUTO IAI HEOUNCEI LS oe ke sees ss dade e teens wh 41.6 39.8 42.0 2.08 2.05 2.05 | 86.69 | 81.68 86.20 
Brass and copper products............sseseeeces 42.7 40.0 43.2 2.22 2.20 2.20 | 95.10 | 88.11 94.94 
Dineliny ANd TOURING... s5ic es sss losman vheeneat 40.6 41.3 40.5 2.60 2.12 2.52 |105.58 112.25 | 102.21 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies.................. 41.1'| 33.6} 40.8 | 2.07 | 2.04) 1.98 | 85.13 | 78.80] 80.79 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment 41.5 | 40.1] 40.8] 2.29] 2.30] 2.19 | 95.22 | 92.34] 89.57 
Telecommunication equipment................. AD Za ose la le oot teSO) |) dest 1.80 | 74.66 | 69.14] 70.71 
*Non-metallic mineral products................0-- 42.9 | 40.3 | 42.5] 2.14] 2.11] 2.03 | 91.68} 85.10 | 86.46 
bole Deocincser tot A UNt eee ud, ces oak 42.0} 39.8] 41.9] 1.90] 1.91 1.82 | 79.65 | 75.97 | 76.36 
Claes and glaes products. '/.5....6ecccdcce seus 4126.) 41.30} 41o7 | 2.15 )) 2.10 |°°2507'| 89.20 | 86.83 |" 86.47 
Products of petroleum and coal................... 42.1} 42.5] 41.5 | 2.87] 2.92] 2.78 |121.04 |124.02 | 115.16 
Petroleum refining and products................ 42.1} 42.6] 41.5 | 2.90] 2.95} 2.80 |122.22 1125.49 | 116.20 
POScIOAl DEGUUCIE. |. vc neha es sk car en nauk 41.0 40.6 41.0 2.28 2.29 2.22 | 93.56 | 92.80 91.06 

Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations SO ale OU aaletaoag |e (ele deel tera: letacol | GO.67. le 69s 
Acts, alkalis:and saltaeee Men. ucla eee ccc ok 41.0 41.0 40.9 2.63 2.65 2.54 1107.93 {108.76 | 103.87 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........... 41.3.| 38.7]. 41.5 | 1.68 1.68 1.65 | 69.40 | 65.19 | 68.33 
Censtruction eee. 2.5. Cee oe ae. 40.7 | 33.8 | 40.1} 2.37] 2.29] 2.24 | 96.25 | 77.43 | 89.99 
Building and general engineering.................. SUCOE|E S2eleleroueO | eeor | gaol | 2.42) 102063> ls80a6D: te 96.03 
Highways, bridges and streets...............000. ADEA | Sled 41,2 1.94 1.90 1.85 | 82.27 | 70.91 76.41 
Electric and motor transportation................ 44.1 | 43.3] 48.6] 2.12] 2.12] 2.06 | 93.36 | 91.64] 89.71 
POBUSICO RR ere to cence aaah hee e: « 36.2 | 36.1 | 37.0) 1.24] 1.24] 1.18 | 44.99 | 44.80] 43.72 
Hotels and’ restaurants... ....0.sseeetssssissonv cs SOM oO R a mOOVONm Le 20) pelecOMeuletouedgesi 1 4059025 49en7 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants..............+. 38.7 | 38.9) 39.4] W.18') 1.17 | 1.11) 45.63 | 45.67 | 43.61 
ee ee ee ee ee eee eee ee eS 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports prepared 
in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment Insurance 
Section DBS. See also Technical Note, page 199, February 1965 issue. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS ON HAND 


(Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour) 




















Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations on Hand 
Period See Sa ee SS ee Se ee ee a ee, 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
End of: 
Peper Mal) AULA claeinine Roc darren oma Ob Aa Oaclou A 15,9138 14, 487 30, 400 581,558 174, 874 756, 432 
BA ore OG 5 iia seks ate sth os erence roictomtpenciele 14,098 13, 802 27,900 594, 904 172, 884 767,788 
April G2. seh cakes deve ae = sh eens osteo metoroe 20,0070 18, 868 44, 425 496,099 146,551 642, 650 
7 Mya lle GR ein seCU.AEIA aver aC onic OF 36 ciGaes 0 24,675 20, 458 45,133 502, 327 149, 907 652, 234 
pA pri LOGE 2 be. BGs gree race > ocd Monee ste ieene: 28,985 De Boll Olen 445,744 141,472 587,216 
Malo G4k:.¢. 8; 8Gacctect.: ob ceiege heh meas 30,955 23,676 54,631 319,268 126, 509 445,777 
hime ADGA Ek sen cteataeroie is Lk ee eine 28,693 21,359 50, 052 266, 490 140,069 406, 559 
Maly; OG Ars he Fapse seers A setedosave te yokors ode ahenente 29, 445 19,458 48,903 233, 564 128,799 362,363 
August 1964 iat seeds ctaters es. sb eketcuusy c aheraleieeeee 30; Lau 24,058 54, 229 197,724 109,554 307,278 
September 1964.......... fe Saou sonaee Son Gln 23,611 57, 228 173, 988 104, 907 278, 895 
Octoberl9b4..ea: 2c ws o mek cient 29,159 19,727 48, 886 203,340 110,611 313,951 
Novemiberrv196429 eet oe cei ecteeracite 38, 620 22,704 61,324 254, 346 118,294 372,640 
December TIGER ee tos eaters octets Doig 14,758 39,929 378, 125 130,721 508, 846 
JanuaryalOCosems. 2. Sent ae eee toes 22,509 15,141 37,650 447 , 847 152,195 §00, 042 
Februatiy: [96a cnet bs as Aetoele ech tenes 23, 167r 16,364 39, 531r 453,555 153, 426 606,981 
Marcin 196503 Baier sore ee este 27,436 19,898 47,334 447,673 149,274 596, 947 
JA priv O65 GDF t a, soeee aac ston oie cto meters 35,076 24, 548 59, 624 397,193 142,760 539, 953 





() Latest figures subject to revision. 
* Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 
r. Revised. 


TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND 
PLACEMENTS EFFECTED DURING YEAR 1961-1964 AND DURING 
MONTH. MARCH 1964—MARCH 1965 


(Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour.) 














Registrations Received Vacancies Notified Placements Effected 
Year and Month | 

Male Female Male Female Male Female 

TOG T= Messe re eats rte econ tes Selaraeee 3,125,195 | 1,106,790 836, 534 469,119 748,790 371,072 
1962— Year Sirk sual nekator chars tieeaetoncks: a) nvatede eaten stelanene ate 8,177, 423 Wane i bital 1,010,365 544,795 897, 285 438,471 
TOGa—- Vet. fn ets achieve secre: beck 2,912,511 1,130, 539 938, 052 507,910 790,381 387 , 728 
1964 = Wear et aoe acide nctes Sees eee 2,894,099 | 1,170,889 | 1,030,199 530,575 845, 696 395, 380 
TOGA Mian clieactrctartorcrcteic eet ve re eeinveh aren te 215,718 74,565 66, 580 34,818 50,178 24,578 
1964S —Atoril ae Gertaace mates ch eect ae 236,915 88,740 95,252 43,563 75,095 29,285 
IMU ive tere cthaneaatevatc oe rree nies cae een cro eae oe 207,806 88,218 95,076 44,484 78, 405 31,264 

JUNC See aleagae cGett ee cee Paietaee 234, 674 109, 636 87,592 47,201 74, 485 34,649 

JdlliveeresN seme cetera seen ays ees eae ale oe He rClir¢ 97,585 53,022 81,610 42,217 

AUD USDSSIM popes kere tras ieee eee ten 198, 847 97,928 86,901 56, 448 69, 893 41,514 
DEDLEDUDEL esr to aeroniae peers Prose 209, 609 107,109 108,719 55,219 90, 230 43,051 
OGCODEr ere nee dee tach eet ee 228, 509 99,357 88, 832 41,509 72,982 30, 636 
INGVEMIDSEr ts dae nts hee eee 277, 052 104, 803 109, 323 45,645 82,945 30,749 
December sy saa sves tane hoer Merce cere 341, 413 103,065 77,455 41,458 76, 480 40, 686 
JUGO—— JANUAT: F-actin ean ere ae oe 272,107 100, 622 65,179 34, 426 53,989 23,938 
INC DECAL Y ace caritetcen he oer eet or. 207,415 79,029 62,727 32,744 49,152 22,308 
Merc lal GO Sirens ri: Bi te cae re ne eh 236, 435 87,300 81,598 41,971 62,519 27,678 

pet ee ee ee eee ee ee 2! ee S| ee ls 
@)Preliminary. 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX 
DURING MARCH 1965 


(Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour.) 
—wwvwW—*w‘ ooo eee eee” ee 
Change 


Industry Group Male Female Total * from : 
arch 196 





Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping............................. 1,117 133 1,250 + 189 
[OCT ORT AS BORA Rs od oe 3 COREE RE: Ov Oe 5 eens Ca ne | 1,061 19 1,080 + 85 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells............................ 1,124 61 1,185 a 396 
ISH min ceminc: staat cos «0's oa kcmeeaiee cee ancl. gree 611 8 619 + 193 
STC Stat aies SAR ance orate stad MA ashy c ye SND ee ea oe eet a 304 26 330 + 134 
Not VEG Let VM LULIbIY Gayla htc icvate. lela. cre Sielseaents, Sieh ene crcventte tune conicsem ae 85 Bs 87 se 68 
Ouarnyin ga Glavdancdesand: Pitsy, occ. scoters sack elec 52 1 53 - 24 

IBS OSNEGHUM GAPE ve Nec setters cients siciviow vin.e eeithe eisvest sae ae 72 24 96 + 25 
AVEAER UAT A CUUITA IND epree etre tte sia sccnrateece crete <sthore dent Oe svete eisate 16,981 7,689 24,670 + 4,697 
Woods.and (DeMerages.. «.1.. ate Mel. 5... Mitec<c + tole hes As 1,689 1,119 2,808 + 1,033 
sRobAacco andwMlobacco) PLoduUGtst «osc. Jsautiewe oacuts comico. 38 20 58 a 24 
un DOre EO CUGtS te soit fe cae hci ts selivce a oe aes oe 137 93 230 _ 20 

TESS eT Ear O GING .ovoar ts Meee SMers oe ots. elRPENE grasa oro aise a 265 331 596 a 102 
Textile Products (except clothing)..................s0e00- 624 412 1,036 aa 93 
Wlothine(texple and {ur))). Made 4. a edside dee nce cokiees 483 1,906 2,389 + 240 
WiOOGR RTO diCKSi tors cette eh: i sie cin ds ae he aos RASA Did, 298 2,575 + 345 
IPADEre RT OCUGES tare occas Oc REN koe ONS iii oe uakundied. 1,209 294 1,503 +. 235 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries................. 751 623 1,374 4+- 325 
ronvandisteel ero Gucisae. Mew viss.cnie co cdact niece crc cochouis.ce 3,378 490 3, 868 a 617 
Eiransportation Hquipimaent een. sccm + cde scene oe 4a cece cs 2,829 344 Oy Lio aa 375 
INon-Herroustetall Productsms. en. .2 000s sence e se eee: 539 218 757 + 208 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies.................-.ecece0; 649 547 1,196 oa 214 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products...............cescseseseees 604 86 690 + 221 
Productsonieerroleumiland @oall,.. 2 ..<is «eels cere oals.cteh-o 101 21 122 + 49 
Gihemicsl Te roauetse xc,-k-n Mee ae cties Re cmiee ch cele doe ek 760 370 1,130 + 337 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries.................... 648 517 1,165 + 299 
COTISERU CULO Mise et oe oe Saas Se ons. oh eae Nee ois Doge 10,307 193 10,500 + 3,837 
Cronerala@ ontndChOrsece oc¥. jth fn ovecds aSetete co watts. oF 6, 890 102 6,992 + 2,422 
Ppeciale header on GractOLrs.oene ae «bls «ae deen siccos aNeceetwen 3,417 91 3,508 + 915 
Transportation, Storage and Communication.............. 4,316 391 4,707 + 1,278 
PECANS DOLLA LOM a tya tis aceite s Pe aes ants oe Mo. oteh las, sin sie Saveraces 3,773 200 3,973 + 1,084 
SLORAL S.A MMe gs sas o PA NCR axe cin. chee Gi albus Haters 413 46 459 + 124 

GC Ona Ca HOM ree weer terencrrr reve or Veneers eI ois herdte Oh 130 145 275 + 70 
Public Utility Operation... .......0...5.6000cses cece ces csleie ss 214 62 276 ~ 10 
PETA CRereeree Sete eer sony a oie cats as lee Seow a he os kes HOR 9,212 4,625 13,837 + 1,575 
Wut aVel ESTAS 4095 gE ND ene Rot ee ae er eee a Pd 3,924 1,148 on0n2 + 820 

LEY GEL Loreto te narra o Soest oe aioe Zasshi ores ee clita 5, 288 3,477 8,765 + 755 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate........................ 718 1,161 1,879 = 400 
PS OT VACG Se emer as ietrrsyetsee Stee rer ISLS A Save was SE RNC to oe Be Shahi 17,469 13,344 30,813 + 3,494 
Wommuntiy On UDC SerViCe tc. deieiecdc eiiie ccs cai oe 1,010 1,588 2,598 aa 700 
Governinm nbiSenylCG sacce-s se cieserc oot arsciett ooiricle se co iste 8 ,255 766 9,021 — 1,283 
HGCreaTl ONG Se TVACOr sm o-tr. iol tees oe ose teatitiedo soc chute ee 376 182 558 - 9 

PS USIN ESS CLV CO WNetia se corer elias 5) aie nie Nickel ose te ehvoronlcs NaS Oe 1,692 674 2,366 > 938 
IZCLEOMA ESET VAC eee aries tcicctia sete otic. cua See ttnoe hhh ee 6,136 10,134 16,270 + 3,148 
CAIN Dr OA ees seni coe noth ee Te ele ees 62,519 27,678 90,197 + 15,441 





@) Preliminary. 
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TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS ON HAND BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX 
AS AT MARCH 31, 1965 


(Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour.) 








Registrations on Hand 








Occupational Group —— 
Male Female Total 
Professional and’ Managerial’ Workers, «0.00. octercolstaisis)+isisie eee a elaiele *@ elqre elaieiels 8,737 2,016 10,753 
Clerical, Workers¥ot stra cis oie ciscin cletere ieee is stareis tis sretetoteto is are ralnle crolauaiovs fersiatarereta ist etarers 19,976 45,955 65,931 
Sales Workers. 220 cae sos «nei avstetew rare alae oo dere temteronctesoi arate staicharaa tatotelsiateyeiatere: Savers 8,421 19,137 27,558 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers........sscccescescccccscsscccccveces 43,611 31,109 74,720 
SEAMEN oo S85 ods bec a 0is dclalaie'e pie elere be visbre ine At oi tere als Stslaleiele.e steve sidielalaus mala ora, svavayaye 4,137 105 4,242 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (ox. log.)..:s.0. 005 <aecics sin css snwsennconeceess 8,961 1,051 10,012 
Skilled’ and:SemisSkilled Workers: ites qs .c sle « sreteetstelele o\eleye vid citeioini errs cfarare oatehels 195,719 17,948 213, 667 
Food and kindred products (incl. tobacco)............secccscccvccccceses 1,650 665 23015 
Textiles: clothing, tC! «des sew oss aterm vals otealebetetale a orefatelelslekaidielateiss ein cient slel sealers 2,179 10, 416 12,595 
Lumber and!lumber products... a se. cctc ctetcteiclsierclolslers sverclelsy shat atele) terarainyel ier 30,785 146 30,931 
Pulp, paper (nel sprinting) faery esis cies os ete clettetels slots! soles lee’ a aie siaveiniol weceaeil als 1, 426 518 1,944 
eather and leather. products... «ccc oc si cretietee cele © «role aerciorerearere stale tel aietaters 1,115 897 2,012 
Stonevclay and zlass, products... 000 «ces ctetetes oe 0/010 cfeiseresuiaie ciaiantd satelele 600 32 632 
Metaliwor kaini's sh siedic.ce ecbv teewracssie ore craters Bin etetae cielatalets ofvatetacateteteaverd aiercahotes 10,902 982 11, 884 
Blectiricals gi biodisctes ecole actreicleeipaicioresie.0:0 steve oe atta ssoseie sve ere, one teatereeatete a ctetecrc tenant 2,005 1,006 3,011 
Transportation CG WipMen ts Cea « caciece:scersye < o ctetetote ale vines aleictetclteteVeleletcrelcratatetatc 454 52 506 
MG rns ke Redcc, w/t atece Sio,'o: So, afete eG’ eia! wiapovovelarel ore sreporenaTerene testes: chelatetectctete’ a dial at ora mate 1,698 — 1,698 
Construction § aica.n ¢c:ois abo enero the.cyoie oeiesevel a dealers atele ave, ale ckecclereueaiele s ere staatentaa 57,293 12 57,305 
Transportation (except SGEAMEN)).....002000 s+ cevetioe = oss s osleldlelereys els «sie cies wieteys 41,925 124 42,049 
Communications and publicwutility......... vores ests ee cle seicremaers de ceraee 821 2 823 
Tradetand SEL VICE: s <cuc:.9 ccote's 01s 10.010 lb.ais ole 0. statetels siete eis ele rele Dela atetete omreice anata 5,399 1,860 7,259 
Other skilled and semi-skilled 24, 687 947 25,634 
TV OYOTIET:. 87... 1A roid ones avecone o's: 010 lat eiess\ere.8.o:svscatele deettece e. oretere eho che’ oiete ior treteercton aye aveetere 4,996 273 5, 269 
A ppremtlC@s’soare:cjacn. o:g:ea' 4.8 67 osvsie ofa ale oie ede e tenesaresessveleiernre tecster aeavaletetste crofeletetate 7,784 16 7,800 
Unskitlledsworkcersaecececnae er slot eae ahe's was 0 2 cotta cictevalavectoteereie a areas 158,111 31,953 190,064 
Mood and OWACCO: .1.t,s,--doereieiessie.n <eieta ere ees ststetetee epeie cree ieeite serene late aie 7,097 10, 207 17,304 
Lumber and lumber products....... PSR See iace Sem catia tee wane 18, 958 488 19, 446 
Miatal wor kang ists sceiscsie'ed6.a ole ove vic ove ss e's Mates are aie arerle aie stave ata arere ar eeereee 4,081 712 4,793 
Consimiiction, Wadecccs.s:caate teeta nieie so cecain seperate leter Oe aleralele tirana ganna eater Seria aan 85, 664 6 85,670 
Othertunskilled ‘workers tccet s c.e. cic vie eo cette co nile niu 0) tein ctercote ais arnetera Mere 42,311 20,540 62,851 
GRAN Ds TOMA Lc. ecsiesesnsayematn's. siscbars stee sivas Spee eee etare meretereretneiel creer 447,673 149,274 596, 947 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS ON HAND, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 


AT MARCH 31, 1965 


(Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour). 
OOOO ooo eee 
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Registrations 
on Hand 
Office (1) Previous 
Year 
March March 
31, 1965 | 31, 1964 
Newfoundland..................... 28,337 30,397 
Warne ISTOOts siti aces ces Asie cts 5,940 6,196 
Crandunauarneetcre cs ccess Sree i: 3,358 3,195 
SSS rUOEN TIN SEES sista ciate’ a dre sre revsie v scexeusie'say; 19,039 21,006 
Prince Edward Island.............. 5,224 5,681 
harloptecowilvserests ceirnecren ous.c 01 3, 443 3,637 
SUIMINCTSLA GH a aee cae cess cee cosie cs 1,781 2,044 
IVOVEISCOLANS Petts eee cence: 29,828 37,728 
ATIANOLSUCNE tens cetioce rc oeic teas net 1,190 1,265 
STIG RE Wa berens seen caatin: casas ee 1,890 2,185 
1B ITE 6 ehh eae CTOR a CIO ore Ie te 5, 845 6,981 
Inverness 1,201 1,254 
Kentville 3,290 3,588 
Liverpool 667 872 
New! Glasgowonearsssccnsctaaes ets 3,221 4, 446 
DEIN Dilek eect ee aeesteec 983 1,205 
CR0 LNG Nis a ois SOOO OO Roe a oetoree 4,549 8,288 
Sydney MIMesy scceesccs cos caset ives 1,846 
Ath R85 Apo Gam. crooner I ata Oe Oe RIOT 1,945 2,204 
BYES TE IVA OU ENE pe reteset ve cole al suske Scvolecoicieca.acs 3,314 3,594 
New Brunswick.................... 32,058 34,509 
PSA GINUUCS Dae site oe eis ciotere: eerste cic cisterns « 6, 204 6, 603 
Warin bell homer cis on cxcrere otetortoren terete 3,225 3,102 
Vd MUndStOnaccsses oe ne. es ac ce ccieeck 2,654 2,851 
MrecdeniGuoninen ert eer sso sn ciniieatsinss 1,986 2,248 
MO sa eT Clee Cees 412 458 
Mon Gton\2) cnet te cic iene ete 7,672 8,281 
ING WCASBION ARS Oso bus.6.eic)iic cle.0 mio his See 3,708 3,348 
SaintiOuneeewaeseeanisc asc aceelere ts < 2,844 3,352 
Steotephensrersensecter. feet eee 1,107 1,611 
IS USSE xe men ree ertentiaeet cis rsic, sovtioictovy stare Gene 612 740 
WiOOCdStOClessmemarmint nce cate cision 1,636 1,915 
QUITE CE ere cic oo oak eco oeotiens 200,781 | 217,374 
IN| batvrhs., 2855 5 Aa Ron aCe OOIOUED COO Ree 2,249 2,441 
EA SIS CSPOS See ee ra ce a aie oiehere eis stalin os iain 904 969 
Baie COMECAU ase woessienls s ce.dierersoves 1,489 1,243 
PS GAUNATTIOIS a oreteia ee eveicvs os aisle aveceicisss 1,261 1,412 
SUCKING MATIN ge sea scocielays es wie ee 6 ciel e WA Chlyy 1,551 
(AUISADSCAM a nah tase cities sersiere ons 3,065 3,359 
Chandler term ccstess cee ias corer oss 2,569 2,898 
STEOULLIMIae re He yee eects « 2,630 3,014 
Wowansvillesacsncec cess tele iede « 496 516 
ID Yet ll sYevei Fave eae heey Si eC a Ok ree ree 2,240 2,382 
Wnumamond vallesesscceenee sacs 6: 2,504 2,418 
EE arsyal la eave pee ocseverry aveveicicioe reich erereieve. 558 545 
MOLES tivallOnncrciae wet catsiome eee iaivioesls 1,236 1,718 
Clasp Gmnmrcrce oi saree Se enines 1,855 2,597 
(Greil shiz en cape cone anette eCCOoe 2,363 2,289 
Lin eae er nis ocd cen ewrec ees: 5,042 5, 242 
Wolictte semen ae artis eines ce noce 4,609 4,845 
UGA TTS Re Sey Gia Gc RNS ee err 2,807 2,686 
ac hithom aes c setit sereision oe since stars 956 POUL 
WaceWoranbicne sramiersesia tans Stee. 1,788 1,671 
ARNIS DAIS. tines eich acre re ws 2,898 3,050 
16s “UNDG Ch an Bo cdiqge noes Son BUR Sonor 1,079 1,146 
NEGUS ee were nan a latere ere er ciele olaieletne 4,689 5, 203 
Mowisevall ort ones Wane neocons G 1, 482 1,581 
SOM Ere erlec exer shaceatare « stovecer's Gis, alevare'are 948 810 
WM iieria i wen eters favs cree enc crevanctcle ous ie acs 1,597 1,526 
WG AST Reh 55 Bae Ogata Coe en Oe Ce 3,503 3,465 
IMoritaloaunience. eet eeiltac cir niet 1,566 1,523 
INONUMIA RTI yar selec sit sie pe ctelee nee 2,716 2,864 
Montes laren neem rites ccs eekn 54,730 63, 845 
INewaluichim onder sane t rae caeiece see 2,166 2,683 
Ietean/sVhageys 6 ans coab acy Gu pe Soe Une 1,759 1, 860 
RITE C ier eee recat ri ems rorsrtrcaleraayeters 15, 564 16,576 
UAT OUR Gl capris Ceres es. cise eee 4,693 5,088 
RViere-du- OUD ree aie oe os) sera 6,784 6, 589 
RROD EE Vial late ee it iom oe certs aiaie erie 1,699 1,802 
FROUY deena era aoe: Biol «cue 3,148 3,923 
Ste. Agathe des Monts............. 1,564 1,668 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue.............. 1,537 1,340 
RAO mel NOL ORO as a ncisie isis see cislerniciee« 2,02 2,612 
Dusk yacinthOucsee soe wasiiceee swe « 2,364 2,340 
SUN CAT ae amet ciate sis atin ere! nic lorara 2,529 2,266 
DU SACOG: (aire dior an ene oto e.e 2,085 2,102 
Depts Llegasme ater etic etme ee occ 2,219 2,407 
IMB WANIGAN 2 e oepeeior rca tnsristeree islets 5,170 5, 494 


Office 





Quebec—Concluded 
Sherbrooke Bey. ae scettecionie soletatats 
SOLGICS Ree ee lee te enna 


ED rOis=RiVICres een. taco ee ne 
Valid Orne ee a ect 
WValleyifield ss. teracstuminei warden 
Wictoriavillom eae coke cee eee 


Bracebrid genase ce cunse seen. 
Brampton. S.etee eek cece eee 
Brantionds..)sa-reereeocrnore conte 


Chiat ham eee see caaicceuswattee meee 
Cobourg cose cee sina even 


Corn wa llea ee ee eer wslerecksirreatiens 


(Gananoqduesteis semen scien suis 
Goderich. tenack secretion cee. 
(uel phate ert obar ccc cicuheciese 


Haw kesburyseeee: comer 
Kapuskasing 
IKON OMA, stays wicw Soyo usioreheis el seine exe 
IRIN gSUON etek searstarster minarets 
Kariclan @eakeo. os. aehasoerm iis 
ItGHOnGI Fes esa stesso eis leit eieiens 
JFCAMIMN CONT. scccsscee ge ce aeeue uous 
Minds ytacs «aasuntees case en cunes cs 
TiStowelswecs jose coeacue en coe 





Mirani crete cteterate tiers eoterecteranerare 
INAPANEE NY, you csasclaciee aeseiseteee ot 


eorceeeeree eee eee eee eeeeoe 


IPATEVGOUNC deceit e dosti eens eu ate 
Rembroker aeaoacdesiertorer cece 
Pert neers sateen eee cae Mac eee 
Peterborough 
PIC COMMS em cieorere Corloet cine heen tte 


Sturgeon Mallsirreerciccekyrer acces 
SUdburryiaewenete enor vitinnceawne 


PE IINAIMNINS Woes eee aie arian wee 


PETONTOM A onder cee res oe ee nae tne 


Welland 


ee eosee eres eee ae oer eeeeeseoee 








Registrations 
on Hand 
a) Previous 
Year 
March March 
31, 1965 | 31, 1964 
6,275 6,018 
2,169 2,119 
2,294 BaLs2 
5, 567 6,141 
2,274 3,092 
2,741 2,291 
2,420 2,575 
4,193 4,436 
164,413 183,426 
40; 475 
1,342 1,639 
2,096 2,240 
1,410 1,546 
1,648 1,372 
1, 889 2,118 
672 699 
450 381 
2,088 2,200 
966 873 
1,060 868 
2,787 3,267 
462 477 
570 TBH 
1,054 1,130 
2,484 3,359 
1,161 1,077 
318 370 
571 664 
1, 233 1,308 
10, 278 12,730 
1,038 1, 230 
849 1,286 
1,554 1,341 
2,262 2,188 
920 938 
2,083 2,510 
956 1,225 
711 789 
338 413 
4,524 4,797 
3,375 3,652 
1,405 1,223 
671 783 
434 561 
1,419 1, 449 
2,237 2,761 
1,834 2300 
769 827 
1,123 1,035 
4,231 4,451 
6,649 8,077 
1,759 1,728 
577 769 
2,022 2,342 
798 716 
2,853 3,259 
550 552 
3,617 4,988 
638 814 
863 972 
605 612 
3,509 3,740 
1,125 954 
2,165 2,746 
2,633 3,358 
1,565 1,677 
520 596 
716 628 
887 We 
3,387 4,928 
570 690 
2,283 2,219 
42,319 44,989 
879 883 
763 949 
622 784 
1, 892 2,064 
3,387 3,422 
5,779 6,522 
806 846 
467 


TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS ON HAND, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT MARCH s1, 1965 


(Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour). 








Office 


ap hance. ess s ee eleee cleeaee eters 
REL Ty: HOLT sh ccovs. ee tore teemoimbevecacetereteterets 
iIPortagellaverairie.-.ecee een os eee se 
TE D6 -Pasthe ect co veer eth hewn et hie 


IUBLOVADOTe he ae cae oie en ocean ele 
lBikoni<e boabiite\to Wen to neseeeo dock ac 
IMIGOBG TaWweck cree koe ene COR oe ros 


ARE GING, | Weasel seicaee es clon wma ton Cros 
SaskatOoOnsa tau. . seme sechecnre mentee 
Swift Current 
Wey btirnestet yo see ce ee eck a eee 


Calcaryaenseccs serene We Rie ete Bate 


MethibriGdre wee. ot eee e Reece 
Medicine vel ates wtexiw ct tee sake 
Wed DD eor vy nw cic bien warner 





Registrations 
on Hand 
(1) Previous 
Year 

March March 
31, 1965 | 31, 1964 
26,293 29,801 
2,453 2,618 
1,661 2,008 
197 236 
15352 1,424 
515 525 
20,115 22,990 
21,021 21,672 
433 484 
514 472 
Ge 1,501 
1,547 1,510 
Pe Leo 2,764 
5, 259 5,297 
4,959 5,195 
1,053 995 
451 466 
2,596 2,988 
31,355 37,000 
476 500 
9, 567 11,561 
576 752 
1oROne 16,713 
320 520 
1,032 954 
22 2,810 
1,392 1,475 
1,667 1,715 











Registrations 
on Hand 
Office (1) Previous 
Year 
March March 
31, 1965 | 31, 1964 
British Columbia................... 57,637 63,020 
Chilliwacke’, 24) Pee eae oki een 1, 639 2,061 
Courtenay. ses... cheese eee eee 846 1,048 
Granbrooks eee de eee Wasa) 1,389 
Dawson! Creek: ..0.. sree kee oss 1,418 1,495 
Duncan Mees. 5 teen eee 536 685 
Kamloops i$... ...:288ek veh ete ees 2,065 1,917 
Kelownae ces ssc ee nine 2,120 1,857 
Mission Gityier... 2 eet cecil Oe 939 1,265 
Nanaimo -..). heehee Gene ee 726 954 
Nelson. 6724.2 s. ean eeere eee eee 885 966 
New Westminster..............0.6. 7,207 8,699 
Pentiebone se .. 25 See ee eae ae eens 2,439 2,199 
Port Alberni. .2t25 eee heen ek 624 824 
Prince George.... 1,742 1,737 
Prince uRUpert,. «aches ote cele ee ete 1,523 i035) 
Quesnel eee ne... ke eee ee ee eee 1,056 967 
rail, sea. <... 4554 Oe ee es cee 937 1,031 
‘VanCOuvVeDse. 2:55 eter eee hee 23,634 25,158 
INO Beet a cs k eae eee Eek 2,148 2EOS2 
WiCtOriat ir ec.cc.o4 toe eRe ees ot eh ee Baril 4,384 
Whitehorse Asin Bo as eee eres ae 519 627 
CANA DAte #4... 2 5 Pet oeneas 596,947 | 660,608 
Wales cna hs siac meen exe nrerereree 447,673 | 511,312 
Memalest Soe... sheeee ee ae eh alne 149, 274 149,296 








() Preliminary. 


) Includes 1,478 registrations reported by the Iles-de-la-Madeleine, Que. local office. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local offices. 
The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, DBS from information supplied 
by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the data see Technical Note, 


page 208, February 1965 issue. 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 


S§SsS$=—0Ma@=$=$@$S@@$@$”$@sms$m930.0.0 








End of: Total 
Sete URE erecta coe ss etal real sites kee 4,439,000 
Re emeM TORE NUUOR Sry ass Seen cas 0 ttices ot ba sales once ks ote ote cde 4,475,000 
GSE oe, ee a Oe | a ML TE RA DL 4,369,000 
PROUGISR EM, came ete os G04 sete canine mts esas hones cn A ee 4,298,000 
BODRS DG eied nA. 601s 5 oi. te pee oe eR. cans see de) 4,304,000 
MOAB EE OM tg A oie vg het wc es ca, ke 4,330,000 
ROE eee toed eA, oh age coy REN. dnote... agetee 4,271,000 
PINOT: MORN. ae AS SMBs on, Ca Ponte o's cabin Miche des he ceet oe 4,241,000 
iirc area cree tae otis ele carly mite yah he Gis be 4,173,000 
PATIL ieee Gs dh AS ra ashiershe Ee wisest cet Bans td ncack, 4,280,000 
NESTS BS A oe Ro, a Rs i a 5 a 4,348,000 
BC CTURG VM ee ee ee ed cote cee te EN dc Cee ee Oe 4,339,000 
EDU, cee te rec eet, Ce CA eee ae eek ee 4,334,000 


Employed 


3,891, 200 


3,996, 800 
4,094,500 
4,083,500 
4,130,400 
4,148,000 
4,065,700 
4,039, 100 
3,922,900 
3,782,300 
3,750,700 
3,731,900 
3,735,400 


Claimants 


547, 800 


478 , 200 
274, 500 
214,500 
173, 600 
182,000 
205, 300 
201,900 
250, 100 
497,700 
597,300 
607, 100 
598, 600 


a ee 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES 
BY NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, 
FEBRUARY 26, 1965 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 














Number of weeks on claim Total 
Total (based on 20 per cent sample) claimants 
Province and Sex Slalrinrtalik Dl Pa ad CP Oa ee ee 
27 or Jan. Feb. 
1-4 14-26 

5-13 more* 29, 1965 | 28, 1964 

GCIATNIAMDIAL Meet ae cee ce neccet cc cincioe sie ara cla stays 559 , 234 169,305 301,901 64,526 23, 502 547, 842 607, 144 
INMAL@Sa. fats fo bec bison teaaiae os Cecil ae tise 428 , 871 130, 861 243, 554 41,409 13, 047 419,881 473,781 
METI Gt se te sales a clatnasias als ecrieianeeistenene iad’ 130,363 38,444 58 , 347 Degilslig, 10, 455 127,961 133,363 
Newfoundland: ¢ .% sees se sveutolele o's s./ae/elartie cares. = 35, 804 6, 860 25, 603 2,834 507 33, 842 37,058 
Miailens oo. 2s os dyeme stxce ac o0le se er-patemic eres 33,546 6,244 24,607 2,390 305 31, 812 34,545 
TBGITIBIC « < aca ciclere sieve Siuiate sie sie 000 e18 ofatese eVaieine 2,258 616 996 444 202 2,030 2,513 
Prince Wdward Island.(s..2s0> «ess seseceeee 6, 866 907 5,489 414 56 6,740 7,105 
Males. Bocisnnts s thstne- ciate cis a's eve ecletuiaiste sietetere 5,630 710 4,576 308 36 0,515 5,941 

TH GTVAEL LOS: os ones miid weversie aysiave woe icheiee Meee 1,236 197 913 106 20 1,225 1,164 
Nowa Sco tlacca< ses spires cnctets ale cise siais eveieue minterers 35, 149 8,566 22,003 3,204 1,376 33, 831 37,611 
Male orate c leis anere creas ore aie aie cre oueeuee sea uere le 29, 483 6,911 19,219 2,340 1,013 28, 753 32, 148 
emalos 2s... ste save cree aeises Ones nigeseeess 5,666 1, 655 2,784 864 363 5,078 5, 463 
New Bronswiclo. tees tuts cisrcteiee ol dieersive se siate.e 35,331 7, 742 22,869 3,830 890 33, 785 36,990 
Male iicicicsvavatirs crarwincaerararavanaveratatevarsreretote re raerers 28, 832 6,561 19,370 2,416 485 27,322 30,301 

I Gfetea bill (abaya eee Rei TR eer cho ciokoe anne sr 6, 499 1,181 3,499 1,414 405 6,463 6, 689 
QuSbecrecec cic <ceietvere cleteiere e ereelelalolatare elereiare 174,374 60, 856 86,384 19,292 7, 842 164, 245 186, 445. 
Male os eee oa aie aie aus oe ace tie Re ea Ine ere eters ome 141,413 51,466 72,506 13,343 4,098 130, 526 151,747 
CIMA IC se nevis evened sats eee ee eee a8 aiseate 32,961 9,390 13,878 5,949 3,744 33,719 34, 698. 
ONTALION ce conse o US ae Bieeis wee Eoiaw een One 142, 636 46, 403 69, 703 18,103 8,427 137, 803 165, 567 
MAIO. ceteerecis oe Saisie wrens dove Serna e sia ieelere'e te 94,180 31,690 47,924 9,929 4,637 91,106 117,309: 
PCMAG. Cake vad cece sete eee eee Ne kee aeeer 48, 456 14,713 21,779 8,174 3,790 46,697 48,258 

MMC anitGODaccn ccc ccs aise Sisto raisiaan eyoislelsate ele Wavshetee che 24, 825 7,068 13, 669 3,607 481 26,544 26,859 
IVES Ome ete ae oret Neocs einer arais eaters lalerevcrotetorevaete rs 19,052 5,201 11,121 2,390 340 19,771 20,398. 
Mem along i. cvs cee ote atawoeee oe 5,773 1,867 2,548 1,217 141 6,773 6,461 
Saskatehe Wattscoccs occ. u-s esieiaiss ses ie aiierem ere 20,072 5,113 12),.231 Zeole 415 19,275 20,361 
Miles are Nak we tie aee cee paeen eee 15,797 3,826 10,328 1,450 193 15,619 TGeoos 
Hemalon.ccnssd cisls'eu saeteis oapeetittee cowie 4,275 1,287 1,903 863 222 3, 656 4,008. 
Alberta ss iccccn corns ac eiulc we trea ae sinvetuieie aeieee 28,119 8, 632 14,159 4,193 1,135 27,506 30, Lae: 
Malosetia se cries retenoteine © oigace ene cee 21,522 6,573 11,465 2,113 711 21,247 25, 886, 
Memale tecnica cle avin oa he eaialeicte enn 6,597 2,059 2,694 1,420 424 6,259 7,236 
British Columbiave.-csececeasw cr ceases esau 56, 058 17,158 29,791 6,736 2,373 64,271 56, 026. 
Mle Sa eecr tna ae onic onia ee hon teen ori 39,416 11,679 22,438 4,070 1,229 48,210 39, 153. 
Pemales soos carce ws Solocroereriee clewnee 16, 642 5,479 7,303 2,666 1,144 16,061 16,873 





*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 


Note: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, BY PROVINCE, 
FEBRUARY 1965 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 


-—--—————sSsS—ssseee—ssssssSsSSSSsSsSs 








Claims filed at Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Local Offices Pending at End of Month 
Province Total Entitled Not 
Total* Initial Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
oft Benefit | to Benefit 

INewiound an dmemeecncie entra een et 5,396 4,401 995 6, 093 4,851 1,242 Papa, 
Prince Ddward island. ..,...%¢0ec22):.. 774 131 1,163 8 175 
ING VAMSCOtLA. Men cat sete. ob cane 7,518 5, 664 1,854 8,990 7,662 1,328 2,025 
INeWEDrUnsWwiCicce tae mee ee ne. W200 5,911 1,342 7,918 6, 622 1,296 2,596 
CIEHEEL ee Sueno nae os cc ae ea caks eee 55, 867 41,758 14,109 61,919 50, 786 LS 133 22,123 
IO DATIOM NORE cnee soot es bs cows 47,593 36, 748 10,845 82,720 41,499 11,224 17,472 
MANTLODE. IG. Seer et ciae ook ee ene ch cde 6,537 5, 224 1,313 7,438 6,122 1,316 2,195 
DATA LCHOWAN Jes Rah ans eee whens: 4,368 3,724 644 5,146 4,072 1,074 1,307 
Alberta ts. aenee ae oe cee a ae 8,431 6,515 1,916 9, 602 ee 2,229 2,588 
British Columbia (incl. Yukon Terri- 

OLY) ct sores here atc sche 16,131 12,030 4,101 18,695 14,371 4,324 Dy, Dee 
Total, Canada, February 1965......... 159, 999 122,749 37, 250 179, 687 144,346 35,341 58,331 
Total, Canada, January 1965........... 230, 167 181,035 49,132 280, 230 228,790 51,440 78,019 
Total, Canada, February 1964......... 171,591 129 , 237 42,354 183, 784 149, 699 34,085 57, 859 


SS Se ee eee eee ee eee eee 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 44,951. 


tIn addition, 46,188 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 4,606 were special requests not granted and 2,259 appeals 
by claimants. There were 11,656 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—BENEFIT PAYMENTS, BY PROVINCE, FEBRUARY 1965 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 


———————— ee = 
OOOO EEE ee 


Amount of 
Weeks Benefit 
Province Paid* ye 

a 
HOES Te OTE pwede Ga te aid Me el ite taal Ml Vala el oe ede Se 2 1 140,372 3,279,016 
Pereice MUWALG (SIAN 2 ccc. sch. Se Ae. A. A eel Ie AY: 24,146 Hoo ease 
NESTE, en oe ek Ee ae A Oe Oe ale ee a © ee eS Sa 114, 698 2,592,029 
Pie rune miGin Ores 7 aee kas ate eon, be... MM MERE)... . Baia ce Cone. tae 108 , 258 2,923,008 
Esa lege Ray EUR REISE al al IP enc RN tind 545,144 13,983,115 
RAUL ee rote ee ae Pee es Se Rae SOS TOOT ONT ORE eee 466, 254 11,626, 757 
ee ee EE re ee tor Roa tak cle hc wba cides ceida bln 79, 863 2,030,516 
BACON ate tet ert st ees 6 stern vic ath eock Cae obbs oa «penises kine ce nue 64,789 1,640,872 
DiGetaa ee eart mee es eal t dhenned... badh 4 86, 086 2,192,100 
Seitish Columbia (including Yukon Territory)... ¢..sc0scecscccoccececrncccnccscnnl... 189, 640 5,012,527 

Otel, SONAGa, MEDTEARVILUOUT rate choe cco coker t tocar en. ce brote ie 1,819, 250 45,332,817 

POL annda January 1005) 63 dscn vob scares hous ns cals SOs Saree os besos 1,592,516 39, 845, 936 

wOtas, Watistiae Pebruary LOGS Se... bs cote tis ok bree alec aieees cdc Ieee 2,013, 817 50, 127,417 


eee 


***Weeks paid”’ represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during the month. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
C—O 
Health Recre- 

Transpor- and ation 


: d 
tation Personal and 
Care Reading Alcohol 


a | | | | | | | 


Total Food Housing | Clothing 





1960—Year.........cseseeeeeveccees 128.0 122.2 132.7 110.9 140.3 154.5 144.3 115.8 
1961—-Y ear, 5.022 2c ede see oislee sic 129.2 124.0 133.2 112.5 140.6 155.3 146.1 116.3 
1962—Year.....ccsseccsccccsoccoss 130.7 126.2 134.8 113.5 140.4 158.3 147.3 Lidge 
19GS—— MEAT. oo iateiele siecle wists leipls of 1-1 133.0 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 
1964 — Year: 2. ance siecle ss -sismele 135.4 132.4 138.4 119.2 142.0 168.0 151.8 120.2 
1964 —Arpril. ¢... sacjecele «+> clelsiscinm = 135.0 131.8 137.8 Se At 142.8 166.5 151.0 119.5 
WEN guano scodopoapEncoomoon 135.0 131.2 138.3 118.7 142.4 167.3 151.5 120.2 
SUNG... deasielelerane oe sterereroetie 135.3 132.5 138.4 119.0 142.0 167.3 151.4 120.2 
LLY = staereterstetayevovercintatetsierslerersterets 136.2 135.4 138.7 11920 141.6 167.3 151.5 120.2 
JAE hes room norsn nds or 136.1 135.1 138.7 118.9 141.4 167.5 151.5 120.2 
Sie quis)aall ole) Sonn canneocon podooR 135.6 132.7 138.9 119.4 141.6 167.7 150.9 120.2 
WCtODeR epee icis see tea 135.6 131.0 139.2 120.7 141.4 170.4 151.1 121.4 
NOV GMMDET yee eieeerietelsrelolerate =r 135.9 132.0 139.3 120.9 141.4 iNgaliatl 152.3 121.6 
Wecemiber rene wteritece-laleletts 136.8 133.2 139.6 121.0 142.7 174,3 153.5 121.6 
1965 JANUARY eleleiclelreleirs ele ele <tetaieiai= 136.9 132.5 139.8 119.2 146.3 174.4 154.0 121.6 
Hie DTUATY erie eiaiers etstorer ere ecoleTer= 137.2 133.1 140.1 119.5 146.3 174.6 153.4 121.8 
WEERQOG on angonauaccgnnouadess 137.3 133.3 140.2 120.4 145.6 174.6 153.4 121.9 
INOUE sein comnduaoeonauny cooes 137.7 133.4 140.3 121.2 145.9 176.1 153.5 121.9 





Norn: 1960 figures are 1947-48 weighted; figures for 1961 et seq are 1957 weighted. 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH 1965 








(1949 =100) 
All-Items Health | Recrea- 
hd? March Feb. March Food | Housing | Clothing porta sana ne ‘a mt 

1964 1965 1965 ee care | reading | * 007° 
St. John’s, Nfld.@..... 120.4 122.5 122.7 119.1 116.0 116.6 po ag 165.6 149.6 115.9 
Halifax. scouecasressiees 131.6 133.0 133.0 127.5 133.9 130.0 139.2 168.8 171.2 125.9 
Saint John iiscstswses. ss 134.3 135.6 135.9 132.3 133.8 129.0 145.5 190.4 155.8 125.7 
Montreal. s.<'-.0.isi010 eteisters 134.5 136.4 136.4 138.8 135.7 111.9 162.5 183.4 154.5 125.3 
Ottawas~.cotcrse concn 135.5 137.2 137.2 134.0 137.5 125.0 158.7 180.6 150.5 126.7 
WL OPODTO fc as css ovetenme 136.4 138.6 138.6 132.2 141.1 127.7 142.6 172.7 190.2 123.9 
Winnipeg 5.650% 20s 131.7 134.4 134.7 132.9 130.1 125.7 139.3 188.3 142.2 138.3 
Saskatoon-Regina...... 128.9 130.8 130.8 130.0 128.8 133.4 136.0 149.0 148.5 120.6 
Edmonton-Calgary..... 127.8 129.0 128.8 124.1 127.4 128.9 132.6 171.4 144,8 120.6 
WANGOUVED.). c(t secrete 132.1 134.3 134.8 132.1 136.1 123.6 147.8 156.0 153.2 123.3 





N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual 
levels of prices as between cities. 


(@) St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes and lockouts 
which amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly 
involved in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on the 
series, see page 1164, December 1964 issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1860-1965 
ll ooo 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and 




















ee gare Duration in Man-Days 

onth or Year eginning : 
During Month pen and ee Per Cent of 
or Year Comoe apne Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 

MS GON Mere. howe cre ccrcretesaran ere ae eve. oiers Sisaiaresisaiess vais rs 268 274 49,408 738,700 0.19 

UG eerie Pcie crews. cayceuetere cate eo rkaiaeidione ics 272 287 97 , 959 1,335,080 0.11 

TO YAVS SOB ola. cl eS BO CE ote Cae oe Ree 290 311 74, 3832 1,417,900 0.11 

HUGE: 2 gi 52 ce See See RR Oa ae ne an Se 318 332 83, 428 917,410 0.07 

BI) Oy Arcee pereden ays aeant arcu sy Ate NSINS os 6 sy. ia sePorerel dw ie 313 329 100, 214 1, 572, 220 0.13 

“ICRA che foe pe nee Sa: See 24 50 7,142 92,450 0.08 

JAW oyatT sprees i eRe La at OP a et Er 17 Al 8,617 88,900 0.08 

Maye eee tate eee ee 15 35 7,488 63,700 0.06 

LUN OMS eee uSO Cee Moe ecielnaesdoacates 46 66 15,148 195, 680 0.16 

ANN G cho oo OCR OCR Gos ne ee ae nee 38 72 18,183 147,710 0.12 

HWE, Oho Sete coe oer he cet ee 36 68 11,418 108, 200 0.10 

September 26 63 9,039 104,010 0.09 

(Oyaivel oY Be « Sen 5 PSS ASE aaa eae Mee 30 60 10,593 101,580 0.09 

November 25 57 15,080 105, 590 0.09 

dW Yereveyoel 0:1 Re ee Oar ee i ea een mn eee ee 19 48 33, 689 460, 260 0.38 

LOG Os UINUAT Vetere steers agise ofc hale.e essere sate Give weave 24 47 29,768 220, 380 0.21 

EG DED A RET ASE ern mre cries Al acter ere 24 50 29,596 294,100 0.27 

WM EIAO Meco ee Ses Se Apel a hers by ae eae 31 55 14, 262 115, 260 0.09 











*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 























MARCH 1965, BY INDUSTRY MARCH 1965, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes 
Workers Man- Oc Workers | Man- 
Industry and Jurisdiction and 
Pckouta Involved Days i celouts Involved Days 
OLCSULY meteaernierne etc en ete | IRR eee tote I etoile co cdlices fhe bie Ne WNewioundiand’s. Sine ih Seer boc le coke eee ee ee 
Mines Serena meta caine 3 418 2,590 Princesbidwardeeslancls yo en meee teen mime leo wenn ne 
Manutactirings:.....s.... 36 12,779 97,540 INOvaySCotiane: qee see ae 3 373 520 
Wonstructioneee ate eee 7 347 760 INewaABrunswicles§ she ocr e eaten ve [ae cee ea 
Transpn. & utilities....... 2 567 12,380 Quebecor soe een sae 478 1,720 
TIRE VSR cies eae te RAE SEO 5 107 1,140 Ontarions eee eee 32 12,025 94,780 
JE WENA Ges ars RRR pg vera cl [ARES Se a fee ia | adn a, Manitoba nace ertatsce ce icc cine lace ie a 
ReIVACO Sr oan tr eaten eee 2 44 850 Saskatchewan............ 1 42 120 
Piha exo banning RHO MARA AlN annoeee al acorn eel | aeRenee & LAID erbaisen oe ane cee i 35 780 
—_——— |__| —__- British Columbia......... 11 759 5,160 
All industries......... 55 14, 262 115, 260 Hedens liane vac veh ents 1 550 12,180 
All jurisdictions. ..... 55 14, 262 115, 260 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
MARCH 1965 


(Preliminary) 


0 O—— = =—=— 0 0000S 

















Duration in Starting 
Industry Man-Days Date : 
pa : Major Issues 
Employer Union Workers |————_ _ es 
aint Involved eit Accus|) Letmi- Result 
* are nation 
Location mulated Date 
MINES 
Metal 
Noranda Mines (Boss Teamsters Loc. 213 (Ind.) 123 | 2,210 | 2,210 | Mar. 8 |Wages, institution of contract 
Moantaint Div.),.. + ated oie bw elie |) OO Re 2 eee terms and conditions in effect 
Boss Mountain, B.C. in other operations~ 
Mineral Fuels 
Dominion Coal (MacBean |Mine Workers 256 260 260 | Mar. 9 |Disagreement with task 
Mine), Loc. 8672 (Ind.) Mar. 10 |crews~Return of workers, 
Thorburn, N.S. grievance to be discussed 
with both parties. 
MANUFACTURING 
Food and Beverages 
Presswood Bros., Packinghouse 192 380 380 | Jan. 11 |Wages, hours~$30. in lieu of 
Toronto, Ont. Workers Loc. 716 Mar. 3 |retroactive pay from May 1, 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 1964, 6¢ an hr. increase Mar. 
4, 1965, 6¢ Sep. 1, 1965, truck 
drivers and some other clas- 
sifications to receive special 
increments. 
Textiles 
DuPont of Canada, District 50 1,700 | 24,650 | 26,350 | Feb. 25 |Wages, closed shop, other 
Kingston, Ont. (UMWA) Loc. 13160 (100) Mar. 19 |changes~12¢ an hr. increase 
|(Ind.) retroactive to Oct. 21, 1964, 
9¢ an hr. 2nd-yr., 6¢ an hr. 
for the final six month period; 
company to contribute half 
the cost of safety shoes, one 
additional statutory holiday. 
Printing and Publishing 
The Star, Telegram and /Typographical 839 | 19,280 |162,170 | July 9 |Working conditions as affect- 
Globe and Mail, Union Loe. Gl ae itera ed by computers, job secu- 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) rity, union membership of 
foremen~ 
Primary Metals 
Wolverine Tube (Div. Auto Workers Loc. 110 440 | 15,760 | Aug. 19 |Wages, other improvements 
of Calumet Hecla of 27 (AFL-CIO/CLC) Mar. 5 |~Replacement of workers. 
Canada), 
London, Ont. 
Metal Fabricating 
American Can, Steelworkers Loc. 256 | 1,150) 1,150} Mar. 1 |Wages~ Return of workers. 
Vancouver, B.C. 2821 (AFL-CIO/CLC) Mar. 8 
Continental Can, Steelworkers 728 |} 1,260) 1,260 |} Mar. 2 |Signing a new agreement~ 
Toronto, Ont. Locs. 4025 & 2514 Mar. 4 |Return of workers. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
American Can, Steelworkers Loc. 244 370 370 | Mar. 18 |Wages, sympathy with U.S. 
Vancouver, B.C. 2821 (AFL-CIO/CLC) Mar. 22 |parent union~10¢ an hr. in- 
crease retroactive to Oct. 1, 
1964, 7¢ an hr. Dec. 1, 1966; 
improved welfare benefits. 
Transportation Equipment 
Chrysler Canada, Auto Workers Loc. 6,000 | 30,000 |162,000 | Jan. 28 |Wages, production standards 
Windsor, Ont. 444 (AFL-CIO/CLC) Mar. 8 |~Wage increases for unskill- 
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ed workers 11¢, 6¢ and 7¢ in 
each of the three years re- 
spectively, for skilled work- 
ers 19¢ Ist-yr., 7¢ 2nd-yr. 
and 8¢ 3rd-yr.; improved 
welfare benefits. 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 

















MARCH 1965 
(Preliminary) 
a 
Industry Duration in Starting 
a Man-Days Date * 
Employer Union Workers —- Major Issues 
7 Involved Termi- Resul 
Location March - ae nation see 
mare Date 
Bendix-Eclipse, Auto Workers Loe. 316 | 7,270 | 12,010 | Feb. 8 |Wages~ 
Windsor, Ont. 1 AEE GTOTSL) Oo eet ew Bo | aia bee ee oe 
National Auto Radiator, |Auto Workers Loc. 298 | 3,870] 3,870 | Mar. 15 |Wages~ 
Windsor, Ont. POCA LeCHOSCLG) ee Te oF oe pe Le 
Canadian Acme Screw Auto Workers Loc. 857 | 2,570 | 2,570 | Mar. 17 |Wages, pension and welfare 
and Gear, 984 (AFL-CIO/CLC) Mar. 22 |plans~3¢ an hr. increase for 
Toronto, Ont. incentive workers, 4¢ an hr. 
for day workers, 6¢ an hr. for 
skilled trades; improved pen- 
sion and welfare plans. 
Electrical Products 
Canadian Electric Box U.E. (Ind.) 100 100 100 | Mar. 12 |Wages, delayed negotiations 
and Stampings, Mar. 15 |~Return of workers. 
Scarborough, Ont. 
Non-Metallic Mineral 
Products 
Fiberglas Canada, Oil Workers Loc. 340 680 680 | Mar. 5 |Working conditions~ Return 
Sarnia, Ont. 9-351 (AFL-CIO/CLC) Mar. 8 jof workers on instruction of 
union. 
Chemical Products 
Union Carbide Canada, |Steelworkers Loc. 5987 220 440 440 | Mar. 8 /Reduction of manpower on 
Melocheville, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (16) Mar. 9 |specifictasks~ Return to pre- 
vious number of men for 
specific tasks, study of prob- 
lem by representatives from 
each party; referral to arbi- 
tration if necessary. 
CONSTRUCTION 
Robertson Yates Building trades 119 300 300 | Mar. 22 |Refusal to cross picket line 
Corporation, unions (Toronto Mar. 25 |of another union on project~ 
Toronto, Ont. Council AFL-CIO) Pickets withdrawn when in- 
terim injunction issued. 
TRANSPN. & UTILITIES 
Transportation 
Nfid. Employers’ Longshoremen’s 550 | 12,180 | 35,360 | Oct. 26 | Union refusal to accept terms 
Association, PrOtective! Uiaiy wre ter!) mritmeiy mole wires ell grit deed foe < of Industrial Enquiry Com- 


St. John’s, Nfld. 


(Ind.) 


mission~ 


a a ee el) ee eee! cee TM 


Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1—-INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA, BY INDUSTRY, 1928-1964 


Leen eee nn EEE EE GE 








oO 
| A 
ae 
F g &0 dS 3 z 
Y. ‘ss if; iS S 5 a +s a @ 
ear © Uv S 5 S laod ap a) 
& =| 3 =] 3 o's Ha o 
= Pp a k= 2 ie 3S |8 8p on a 
3 ac) = -O & = aS o © fx) 8 = 
n ° Nn oad Q = i= os 
a ® = of = a |ggo} U a= S roy 
Sp 3 @ | Fun l] & Biifeah 21] 8S) & a 
, < am & | 20)-4 O |ROO| BR | RA] wm - 
Ce ee ee ee ee 
NOLS Metcc a eratele ete rele ao.c 0:eterate fatale seis si08 sua 194 176 43 260 | 201 250 | 387 G4q eee. 102i. 
DOD ders, Stews cietasetaietonsss aketetebatetole siers'cjelsleieie) vie 156 235 54 234 250 298 366 8 Ld d.s scons 
103 (in sevate etre crate v5 lors tetslerePatetateters) alta, assiaiarel o° 122 175 36 258 196 324 369 Sule aes ve 117 | eernea 
1A 34 ee PROC ORR £0.000.0 Ch) Od SCORE 1) 163 76 40 158 142 217 249 43 3 O7 ae yee 
AGSQ I eco avelvigralclelelal totale atelepete’s.c'e 0 sislsi> are 154 73 30 123 116 124 217 51 2 83 
Ye ie Gn ROC ON SOG (33 0.0.0 CORO mer aon. 111 91 36 112 103 65 176 48 3 6a aleoaeer 
iRy ee oe ponc coon doucdoch deeneoennDUCs 151 114 47 144 103 118 185 DZS tote SONI. 3.2 
ROBB ee reper cioma wisi ciatele o)<levaleletaie Pea \sia.e ereisielela 124 116 38 175 133 103 209 44 1 (in eoriate 
TOSGe eres cieterers cratsteie sloistelnis istejars o sisicioieiae 127 133 57 181 112 105 254 45 2 86 
LOST As Pais dale breeisibieleveisteletele he (e'stae c,elaleare f 156 149 52 201 157 170 250 46 1 Odi SS. a: 
L GSS oe Paes wtarcte eo aralevolaieie etetatete thays opehstebene as 156 143 30 253 136 154 185 eo eee LEDS eet tee 
TQ OMe iran Sie yore Sater edoitereiaiacol gitaherenny oteke ohere ene: 162 148 29 169 110 133 206 44. . 2 LO) excrete 
GAC ear te areretes cers cate at srsfoeus otavqreternla’s wi aretelote aie 127 tia 34 175 144 173 261 51 1 GO" eee. 
AGEs oe Scare exatotele’ alata) stay atcte'e eereteke e niete ¢-sieherane 144 178 24 262 263 176 347 65 1 UBM Beatece. a 
1 QED Srereirsrcroreietre 1s. tres cvse ces ic take helorsyevone|skegelanete 107 170 34 199 315 227 339 44 1 84 |... sabre 
14S Or ctctelistiele:<feiate ote cusl etetelote\etes Gta\eielalgtaiats 4s 99 151 49 213 310 154 | 350 59 1 Dale Nee 
iQ AA Fel evopctre sins states a akira a¥exelefaterelvietoreliviehetayers <= 109 137 34 159 271 100 281 53 1 Go oie 
TOEG caiaie inictarss ernie elelels ciate tatateteio e's) sveicfareiergs 114 166 20 188 269 127 316 2m 88 
QA Gierecce erelote: craters lone ctelinccye = eleleteta eyerececeze stele 119 145 41 174 346 132 259 53 3 99 
IV Uf Seeeamcodandoar Sock bdcnbdr Coane aly’ 192 30 190 265 170 | 329 57 8 110 
OA a ancrctaternie lero tiercvcloreh state se ote etese breve: siahareisierars 94 171 30 194 268 182 293 45 3 106 
QAO) eres Ai rctara ciate atett wtattavet: «fehe,.o steretaale (a 113 141 32 201 249 152 291 43 2 131 
TOS OM nw cher, Sartitteblas Selsietetete erere wl sleress.c/)s 58 160 42 173 243 156 254 SAT eee LEQ toe. vee 
LO Die Sey fe 5 stat ee eiee cet eile. 6 ave -s.0s, ow ane 97 179 20 188 219 213 271 49 3 180 ui sae: 
Te OOO C OF CIO. dO SOU0 DUO R Caen 102 176 21 212 228 248 284 44 1 AO 2a seen 
Ob siateete the civic tetetans aieis Shabe-cheVeiwieisis a) e/eleiatere vicie 114 167 33 187 242 223 213 58 4 CUS leas oer 
QDS se we crctsepaterete als she seehatehe ted n ~ cine eisiee are 100 168 31 204 207 238 219 53 3 Lol 2 sleeey 
De Distreierers ernie etaralaia ea ietedeveraltne Sto) ntereretevsieis reves 88 183 32 179 219 243 253 50 5 CA eee 
IT Beene See oDotOnuOs coe aconmaganal.. 106 197 18 250 200 312 258 56 I 64..| aysvc ters 
NG Epiiemre sereiietcbe seals elerokche stele isle ide eitiele (el «ere ie ere 92 141 23 185 209 340 249 66 2 80) <srers.ers 
WQS S Reec las Arata os srsis elemaneuatierstels inretele, habeas a2 97 129 38 231 166 281 194 40 4 89 uh vee: 
196 Ditties e: Mech. raeisiais aisle(e talons elstesnene.Yaatanns a's 101 143 72 175 195 297 215 50 2 TGs ahee ance 
MO GO Rte, reve tetts ad eich Spt aisiatn oh tatareietenete overs aie 69 131 27 180 186 199 190 51 2 09) Nees titas 
iL OG Lee tesreeee Reve ete tedetsie Gia satis he vicue’ o- 01s. o:0ie) ste 68 99 40 135 178 238 188 52 1 oi fal eS 
UG G2 eet eecece crore wus leva venecstotelt eiaiarefotetnieio fereistexeitte 62 127 12 151 216 204 209 58 2 eal leeaclen 
IOS pranciacin Come Once ado COCO OOUROE 49 122 34 163 222 234 210 61 1 RTCA aiptee 
LO GAC Re er einer cae ee ac aie cinpiaster ieee sete a 72 150 37 159 228 250 222 55 2 LOD | eee siete 





(1) The data for years up to and including 1948 cover also deaths that occurred at the place of work of the deceased person 
even though such deaths were not the result of a condition or event connected with the employment of the person concerned. 


(2) These figures are preliminary. They include 1,045 fatalities reported by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards and 
the Board of Transport Commissioners and 235 on which information was obtained from other sources. The 235 fatalities 
reported from other sources were distributed as follows: Agriculture 67; Forestry 20; Fishing and Trapping 32; Mines, Quarries, 
and Oil woe 10; Manufacturing 12; Construction 16; Transportation, Communication and Other Utilities 55; Trade 6; 
Service 17. ‘ 
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TABLE H-5—INDUSTRIAL INJURIES, NON-FATAL AND FATAL, REPORTED BY 
PROVINCIAL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARDS, 1960-1964 


nn 
ee oousaeywqena=aq<0ueqoooqoqoqoqoq®o®>=»=$=q0050@0G aoa 

















Non-fatal 
Province Medical | Temporary | Permanent Fatal Total 
Aid Only) | Disability | Disability 
1960 
Newfoundland’. ctecrn ue: sclera nore niarerroc laters 5, 087 4,823 112 26 10, 498 
Prince dwar dulsland'®. 7. «ste csicttets lveteterrs cs ctberete rere irrs 1,043 731 13 4 1,791 ‘ 
NOV SCOCLA Ha eoeeerers « alevele aussie Tatstelel ote eimietsteteopete rs toler arate etaretot 10,336 6,977 529 37 17, 879 
Newer IS TUuns WiC ere sictelateteeia ls ele erelctelenesteley el eeteteranerh ete istey eter: 11, 482 7,585 212 32 19,311 
ive ber. « <naaigsc vo peros' dls «alee ue Ganvemetace: oc ieee can pee ge) ee ar 220 100, 704 
ONEATIO «fo ccs dla taresenois leis tocehete athe = toler eles ete nets a Ie: 172, 498 64,992 2,710 269 240, 469 
Mianttob es circ cise sc c:e clovece cuvtetelereine: «1s cteroioter aneren seta tis iereteretenetater= 12,787 8,931 331 22 22,071 
Saskatchewan 12,140 9,725 142 25 22,032 
DN aig ee ee eine cico 6 GEORG ors uit og meus Gitta 26, 457 19,101 797 116 46,471 
British Columbia 38,715 21,518 1,037 161 61, 431 ; 
otal. cscensecesiedesauecadennti tee eescie eases ee ee rn 912 | 542,657 ; 
1961 | 
Neetoundland :08 iteetesone tai eee ee 5,317 3,495 At 11 8, 864 ‘ 
Prince Wd ward Islands ieee ccicie co eieielleralereleteteterotstetsielsteler olor 1,053 732 21 3 1,809 : 
Nova Scotiac.:. igecchns csc ae tee cee caer eemerecir sies 9,687 6, 166 362 33 16, 248 
New Bruns with icccacc wsvcanactenios ni o,e os acters sete 9,097 7,421 223 23 16,764 
Quebec. 0... <i ecss sin ego 05.00 © oleie on ih pelginiatelolerelanas = 6 ace Wns eV oil a aja erat tam anal hehe tai Meteo Gls tse = 204 99, 502 
OT riche ts re re PP tors Wetia Grit ocicistuiass ate 6 4 fino 175, 876 61,148 2,593 273 239, 890 
Manitobaic ec ccscicte ciercsconers octets ators Ge tie cP rosette Cec in i oletireetersverek: 12,375 9,019 415 28 21, 837 
Saskatchewan... socicie: cre <tc orshane shovecolt eects silo fener epeteretete nicks 12,210 9,976 81 35 22,302 
Abert ococ cree Ulereie cine s Gi silereiievonstesmreverenel oie tetcusteaeretelteretettye 29, 062 18,976 738 107 48, 883 
British Columbia g.2 iiss scccemmiies on increta: 41,556 20,201 1,097 139 62,993 
YT) | rs rr ane A otic nero cl taccn Gruocyaacic 856 539,092 
1962 
Wowoundland..ecce .445 +s. es stewie dee nae ae eemee eee 5,997 3,590 42 13 9,642 
Prince idward Islandec. 2... ass. on ets tee eee ce 948 841 33 4 1, 826 
NO Ve SCOVID sc saree ao cnere s'e Sieinye eve slcunis one lermreverm yates ers ocsinie terest 11,732 Ube eS 285 37 19,177 
New Brunswick 10,578 8,419 144 26 19, 167 
|) Ae Ini oo er CeI CO OCCA! Ome Demo al oon bodsde aot looted: ac 6 160 115, 243 
184, 903 62,319 2,728 242 250, 192 
12,713 9, 467 378 31 22,589 
11, 878 9,263 43 26 21,210 
IAT Gr ta fates arse en ee Gee en eee 27, 844 20,795 796 131 49, 566 
British Columbia nescence. so. eee ce eee 41,684 21,636 1,210 164 64,694 
A) FA Se ee ee ee nena Soleo moc: ob callontocdea. toc 834 573,306 
1963 
Newtoundland (2). cree seein tine as ene sae eee emir 5,838 4,210 84 20 10,152 
Prince. Hdward Island 2c .+ ccaceea yn nei Senecio tener 1,256 952 32 4 2,244 
Nova Scotia. 3 ins eee ees con eee eee 12,170 7,547 310 sl 20,058 
NewsBrunswickverecece on con scm snat tere en een 10,611 7, 854 256 26 18, 747 
QUE DOC iia.55 clases dse:cjeratereleracrctince ovals are ‘asd lavallage evs efatsie ietereuele: exclinte rol nel ocean iseeeoehes ale | ahelekera ety ae) | ence eee eae 224 122,248 3 
Ontario Orne roccse cis Maen ohh etic. Monee ae eee 142,614 52,535 1,741 200 197,090 x 
IMESTTE ODE. cis crac sieve rest eke ayoreve Stara ela oleve ecaie cole electeeterater ace ete ccrereeere 13,601 10,083 387 28 24,099 y: 
Sask atchewall.casacanctoseciec omen cerecleauiebe eeeiici ae cee 11,004 10,153 357 48 21,562 
Alberta......... bast ae ealigcok wis Pats mantis gene peer eaen 29,915 21, 230 809 90 52,044 . 
British Columbia cassceecniac cere voto eee te ae eerie. 45, 469 23,181 1,124 156 69, 930 4 
otal sv. avis vasnan nedow ae gees dend vegies seamen ae eae eee 827 538,174 < 
1964) 
Newfoundland 0. 4icls-gta ct hone cece eer eee es 5,174 3,637 76 13 8,900 ; 
Pree Hdward: Island’. su. stsons unsere anes mes cl aa 1,016 8 7 2 1,878 ; 
NOVA PCOUMA. 2.56.5 acienateieresnnrar aoe ene eee nag eee Ser 12,445 8,124 77 32 20,678 
New: Brunswiclei ei 22 et echoes cote ee eee 11, 413 9, 967 189 36 21,605 
(3 (2) 0) ae een ee Oe ae An, Seo ean IAM An octet an cllGuonoeno cis allfacacnat oan 313 143,969 
OMEATIO. caicieescms oh 2 eave eee whee raGs Dyin Yan u Me ed we et oif oye cie ete tere ae alle enceereN deena nte oe ee ae meee 413 306, 159 
Mian tOW as. casts acclaim: 4 ne crore alee moan cece eee ie nine 14, 364 11,042 452 39 25, 897 
Saskatchewan. cic actise cise pees aoe eae eee eines 11,544 8, 862 54 36 20,496 
Albetta.....<01: ui slag sac aa eo ea a ee 32,179 22; 168 817 113 55,277 
British: Cohiumibiasn ne cece een men ere ee eee ee 49,641 24, 869 1,234 155 75, 899 
NT) 1: | i ee ren Areas at Ge Aon betas Be Alt a. oe Acie as tote eo 1,152 680, 758 , 


_@ Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for compensation. 
This period varies from 1 to 5 days. 


@) Preliminary. i 
3) From Jan. 1 to Sept. 30, 1963. 
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Department of Labour Today 


Manpower Mobility Program 


New program will provide loans for jobless persons who have 
firm job offer at place beyond commuting distance from home; 


outright grants, 


Plans to establish a new Manpower Mo- 
bility Program were announced simultane- 
ously last month by Prime Minister Pearson 
in the House of Commons and by the Minis- 
ter of Labour, Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, 
at a meeting of the Canadian Federation of 
Mayors and Municipalities, held in Windsor, 
Ont. 

The Prime Minister gave the House an out- 
line of the main features of the plan and the 
Minister of Labour explained it in more 
detail. The plan was foreshadowed in the 
Speech from the Throne (L.G., May, p. 399). 

Mr. Pearson said the new program would 
provide loans for anyone who was without 
work, but for whom a job was open 
beyond commuting distance from his home. 
It would also offer outright mobility grants 
to persons who had been unemployed for 
four of the previous six months, or who 
could not get a job locally after completing 
a training course. 

The loans would apply to the cost of mov- 
ing and resettling in a new home, the Prime 
Minister said, and would cover the actual 
cost of moving the family and the household 
effects; in addition, there would be a resettle- 
ment allowance of as much as $1,000 for a 
family. For a single person, the maximum 
would be $100 plus the cost of transport. 
The repayment period would normally be 
not more than two years. 

The grant, for a single person, would be 
limited to actual transportation expenses; but 
for a family, it would include also an allow- 
ance for moving of household effects, to- 
gether with a resettlement grant of as much 
as $400 for a childless couple, and as much 
as $1,000 for a family in which there were 
six or more dependants. 

Mr. Pearson said that for the purposes of 
the program, Parliament would be asked to 
approve, in Department of Labour estimates, 
a $5,000,000 revolving fund for loans, and 
a $5,000,000 appropriation for the cost of 
grants in this fiscal year. 

The Minister of Labour, in his address in 
Windsor, said that the program would apply 
to: 

—Unemployed workers whose prospects of 
finding steady, full-time employment suitable 
to their qualifications in their own locality 
are unfavourable. 

—Employed workers facing imminent lay- 
off of a permanent nature, whose prospects of 
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resettlement allowances for other categories 


finding steady full-time employment, within 
commuting distance, are unfavourable. 

—Previously unemployed workers who, on 
their own initiative, have moved to employ- 
ment approved by the National Employment 
Service and in another locality, and who 
require help in moving their families and 
household effects. 


Loans, the Minister said, would be made 
to persons in these categories who qualified 
and who had been placed by the NES in jobs 
in the new locality. 

The resettlement allowance would be grad- 
uated according to the number of dependants. 
The maximum will be $200 for the worker, 
$200 for his spouse, and $100 for each de- 
pendant, up to a maximum allowance of 
$1,000. 

Grants rather than loans, Mr. MacEachen 
said, would be given to the following three 
categories of workers to cover the cost of 
moving, plus a resettlement allowance in 
the case of families: 

—Those who have been unemployed for 
four or more months out of the last six. 

—Those who have completed training 
courses or vocational rehabilitation and re- 
establishment programs. 

—Key skilled workers now unemployed 
and required by firms receiving financial 
assistance under the Area Development Pro- 
gram, provided that no qualified workers are 
available in the district. 


The program would also apply to certain 
other groups of workers, including “marginal” 
farmers who were able to get productive em- 
ployment in another place but who otherwise 
would not qualify. Such groups would be 
eligible for loans or grants on the recom- 
mendation of the Minister of Labour. 

Care would be taken, Mr. MacEachen said, 
to ensure that financial help under the Man- 
power Mobility Program was provided to 
workers whose new employment was reason- 
ably permanent, and in a territory where 
additional workers of that kind were needed. 

The program would be administered by 
the National Employment Service and would 
be started as soon as the necessary arrange- 
ments could be made, the Minister said. 

The Minister pointed out that there were 
sound economic reasons for trying to increase 
labour mobility. “Improved labour mobility 
is one way of reducing labour shortages.” 
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From the Labour Gazette, June 1915 


O90 Years Ago This Month 


Two organizations—one national and one provincial—suggest 
solutions to unemployment problem, one being that the final 
solution must come through placing idle agriculturists on land 


“The final solution of the unemployment 
conditions in Canada must come through 
placing the idle agriculturalists on the land.” 

This was one of a number of suggestions 
for dealing with unemployment made by 
the Union of Canadian Municipalities at a 
meeting in Ottawa in May 1915. According 
to a report of the meeting in the LasBour 
GAZETTE of June of that year, a committee 
appointed to draft a memorial to the Domin- 
ion Government urged also that settlers 
should be allotted “not more than 40 acres 
each” in “suitable agricultural districts 
throughout the Dominion.” 

These settlers were to be given a loan 
by the Government to enable them to buy 
stock and implements, and to live until they 
became self-sustaining. Such loans were to 
be a charge against the land and were to be 
repaid in instalments over a period of years. 

Other suggestions were that public works 
which had been contemplated should be 
prosecuted; that the Dominion Government 
should confer with the provinces with a view 
to constructing necessary permanent high- 
ways; that the principle of experimental farms 
should be extended “if possible to industrial 
pursuits”; that the Government should estab- 
lish a system of industrial exchanges to help 
in moving men from places where there was 
no demand for labour to places where em- 
ployment was more plentiful; that the Gov- 
ernment should consider the advisability of 
restricting immigration; and “that the Gov- 
ernment take such other steps as they, in 
their wisdom, may deem expedient.” 

Another organization, the Labour Educa- 
tional Association of Ontario, at its 13th 
annual convention in St. Catharines, passed 
the following resolution embodying its view 
of what should be done about unemploy- 
ment: 

“That, whereas the problem of unemploy- 
ment is inherently a product of our present 
industrial system, and affects the workers 
locally, provincially, nationally and _inter- 
nationally; therefore, be it resolved that we 
call upon the federal Government to imme- 
diately appoint a committee to bring down 
such recommendations as they deem neces- 
sary to relieve the conditions of unemploy- 
’ ment, nationally; and further, that we stand 
ready to support any practical plan to abolish 
unemployment entirely.” 
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In its general summary of industrial and 
labour conditions during May, this journal 
said: “General labour conditions in May 
remained about the same as in the previous 
month, with some slight improvement in 
Eastern Canada in the building trades .. . 
There were still large numbers of unskilled 
workingmen out of employment, particularly 
in the West. Skilled trades, outside of 
the building trades, were fairly well em- 
ployed... 

At this time, the British Government sent 
a mission to Canada to try to recruit skilled 
workers to work in munitions factories in 
Great Britain. The mission consisted of a 
representative of the Board of Trade, and 
the Assistant Secretary of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, who was also an M.P. 


It made its headquarters at the Department 
of Labour in Ottawa, the facilities of which 
were placed at their disposal. “After two or 
three days’ active enquiry in Ottawa, the 
Commissioners proceeded to Montreal, and 
then left for Western points, intending to 
touch at every important industrial centre 
from Montreal to Vancouver,” this journal 
reported. 


Among the “Notes on Current Matters of 
Industrial Interest” in the same issue was 
the following: “As a result of a petition 
signed by most of the barber shops in the 
City of Ottawa, that city has passed a by- 
law which took effect on May 1, providing 
that all barber shops shall be closed on 
Saturdays and on all days immediately pre- 
ceding a public holiday, at the hour of ten 
o’clock in the afternoon, and shall remain 
closed until five o’clock in the forenoon of 
the next following lawful day.” 


From the Newcastle, N.B., correspondent 
came the following report: “Considerable 
activity is noted in shipping circles. Already 
large numbers of vessels are loading and 
have sailed for the United Kingdom. This 
work has formerly all been carried on by 
‘tramp’ steamers, and a very noticeable thing 
this year is the large number of sailing ves- 
sels employed. The use of these vessels 
means the employment of a large number of 
men in loading the lumber.” 

The Truro correspondent said the erection 
of a “brick, up-to-date opera house” had 
been announced. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Sign First Manpower Assessment Agreement in Newfoundland 


The first Manpower Assessment Agreement 
with parties in the Maritime Region under the 
auspices of the Department’s Manpower Con- 
sultative Service was signed last month. The 
Agreement is with Price (Newfoundland) 
Pulp and Paper Limited, formerly Anglo- 
Newfoundland Development Company, Lim- 
ited, and a joint union committee comprising 
five unions. 


The Agreement provides for the establish- 
ment of a joint research committee composed 
of three management and five union repre- 
sentatives. This committee will carry out a 
manpower assessment program covering all 
aspects of the adjustment problems rising out 
of planned technological developments at the 
company’s Grand Falls Mill. The company 
plans an $18 million expansion and mod- 
ernization program. 

The company plans to install a new paper 
machine that will be one of the largest and 
most modern newsprint machines in the 
world. The installation of a computer is also 
planned. 


150 Jobs Eliminated 


An early estimate by the company indi- 
cates that 150 jobs might be eliminated as 
a result of the modernization program. This 
figure represents roughly 10 per cent of total 
present mill employment. Although some 
impact upon the work force can be expected 
this summer, the implementation of the major 
part of the program is scheduled for April 
of 1967. 


The joint research committee in _ its 
assessment of the manpower problems will 
be assisted by Munro Sargent, the Atlantic 
Regional Representative of the Manpower 
Consultative Service. The committee will be 
directed to evaluate all details of the impli- 
cations of the modernization program upon 
the work force and to develop appropriate 
adjustment measures to lessen, as far as 
possible, its dislocation effects while at the 
same time insuring that the greatest produc- 
tivity returns are derived from the company’s 
investment. 


In the event that involuntary displacement 
of present employees cannot be avoided, the 
Agreement suggests that the joint research 
committee investigate the desirability of rec- 
ommending the initiation of suitable training 
programs under the Federal-Provincial Tech- 
nical and Vocational Training Agreement to 
upgrade the skills of those persons to be 
released and thus increase their opportunity 
for alternative employment. 
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It is further suggested that through the 
facilities of the National Employment Serv- 
ice these persons be assisted in their reloca- 
tion into active employment within the im- 
mediate area, or in other parts of the country 
where employment possibilities are more 
favourable. 

R. M. Bishop, Mills Manager of the Grand 
Falls operation and one of the company 
representatives on the research committee, 
remarked: “While our modernization pro- 
gram will no doubt have some serious man- 
power effects, we feel that this approach to 
the problem with its emphasis upon an ob- 
jective assessment of the facts will permit 
adjustment measures to be taken which should 
alleviate greatly the extent of the hardship 
with which some individual employees might 
be faced. It should also indicate to all that, 
through the assessment program undertaken 
jointly with the unions, and with independent 
technical assistance, every consideration is 
being given to ensure the most equitable solu- 
tions possible.” 

Mr. Bishop complimented the representa- 
tives of the five unions upon their co-opera- 
tive and realistic attitudes in the face of this 
technological development with its manpower 
implications. 

Donald Murphy, President of the joint 
union committee, similarly expressed approval 
of the joint consultative approach to the 
solution of manpower problems resulting 
from technological change. He remarked: 
“Management through its acceptance of this 
joint approach is indicating joint responsi- 
bility for the effects of these changes. The 
trade union movement of Grand Falls trusts 
that the implementation of adjustment meas- 
ures at the conclusion of the research pro- 
gram will further indicate meaningful action 
by management to offset any personal hard- 
ships that might result from the company’s 
program of technical advancement.” 


Manpower Assessment Program 
For Modernized Paper Mill 


A manpower assessment program—to be 
operated jointly by a four-way labour-man- 
agement-government team—will be set up at 
the Windsor, Que., mill of Domtar Pulp and 
Paper Limited, which is soon to be moder- 
nized and re-equipped. 

Domtar management and representatives of 
le Syndicat national des travailleurs de la 
pulpe et du papier, la Fédération nationale 
des travailleurs de la pulpe and du papier, 
with the assistance of the Manpower Con- 
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sultative Service and the Quebec Department 
of Labour, concluded an agreement last 
month aimed at joint solution of manpower 
displacement and adjustment problems arising 
out of the modernization program. 

Anticipated cost of the study is $20,000, 
half of which will be borne by the federal 
Government. The Province of Quebec will 
contribute one-third of the balance, and the 
remainder will be shared by the company 
and unions. 

Chairman of the assessment program is 
Rev. Gérard Dion of the School of Social 
Sciences, Laval University. Father Dion has 
on many occasions served on boards and 
commissions appointed to examine complex 
industrial relations problems. 

This is the fourth manpower assessment 
agreement developed under the auspices of 
the Manpower Consultative Service, which 
was set up in May 1964 to encourage and 
assist unions and management to make use 
of the techniques of joint consultation and 
objective research to prevent unnecessary 
technological unemployment (L.G., March, 
O21 )e 

Commenting on the agreement, Hon. Allan 
J. MacEachen, Minister of Labour, said: 
“This agreement is an excellent example of 
the manner in which federal and provincial 
governments can work together in the solu- 
tion of problems of adjustment to technologi- 
cal change which are local in origin and 
effect but which have broad implications for 
the adjustment of manpower in Canada as a 
whole.” 


Provincial Labour Standards 
Bulletin Ready for Release 


A new edition of the Department of Labour 
publication “Provincial Labour Standards”, 
dated December, 1964, is now off the press 
and is available from the Queen’s Printer. 

Revised annually by the Legislation 
Branch of the Department, the bulletin sets 
out in tabular or summary form the stand- 
ards by the principal types of labour laws 
in all provincial jurisdictions and in the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. Subjects 
dealt with are child labour, minimum wages, 
equal pay, hours of work, weekly rest-day, 
annual vacations, public holidays, fair em- 
ployment practices, notice of termination 
of employment and workmen’s compensation. 

Developments in 1964 are described in 
some length at the beginning of the bulletin. 
Among the changes of special significance 
was the enactment of a new Minimum Wage 
Act in Nova Scotia, permitting the setting 
of minimum rates for men. In New Bruns- 
wick and Ontario, coverage of minimum wage 
orders was extended, with the result that 
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most workers throughout the province are 
now subject to a minimum wage. 

The New Brunswick Vacation Pay Act, 
which had formerly applied to three indus- 
tries only, was made applicable to employees 
generally. In Alberta, the Board of Indus- 
trial Relations was given authority to pro- 
vide for paid public holidays. 

In Quebec, an Act was passed forbidd:ng 
discrimination in employment and trade union 
membership on grounds of race, colour, sex, 
religion, national extraction or social origin. 
The British Columbia Fair Employment 
Practices Act was amended to prohibit dis- 
crimination in employment against persons 
between the ages of 45 and 65 solely on 
grounds of age. 

The price of the bulletin is 50 cents a 
copy. The catalogue No. is L2-7/1964. 


USS. Secretary of Labor 1933-45, 
Frances Perkins Dead at 83 


Frances Perkins, who became the first 
woman member of a United States cabinet 
when she was chosen by President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt to be Secretary of Labor, died 
last month in New York at the age of 83. 

Miss Perkins’ term of office as Secretary 
of Labor, from 1933 to 1945, coincided 
with the period of greatest labour unrest and 
economic upheaval in American history. It 
was during this period that such New Deal 
measures as the Social Security Act and the 
National Labor Relations Act were passed. 
When she left the post after Harry S. Truman 
succeeded President Roosevelt, she became 
a Civil Service Commissioner, which she 
remained until 1953. 

In 1910, Miss Perkins (she was married 
in 1913 to Paul Caldwell Wilson, a financial 
statistician who died in 1952, but she con- 
tinued to use her maiden name all through 
her professional life) was elected executive 
secretary of the Consumers League of New 
York. While she held this office she directed 
studies of working conditions in sweatshops, 
especially with regard to the treatment of 
women and children. 

After the Triangle Shirtwaist fire in New 
York in 1911, in which 146 women workers 
lost their lives, she was instrumental, while 
still working for the League, in pushing 
through factory reform laws in New York 
State that reduced the maximum legal work- 
ing hours to the then unprecedented level of 
54 a week, nine hours a day. 

U.S. Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz, 
said that “every man and woman in America 
who works at a living wage, under safe 
conditions, for reasonable hours, or who is 
protected by unemployment insurance or 
social security, is her debtor.” 
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W. R. Dymond Elected Chairman 
Of OECD Manpower Committee 


Dr. W. R. Dymond, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour since 1962, was elected 
Chairman of the OECD Manpower and 
Social Affairs Committee last month at its 
10th session in Paris. Giovanni Falchi, coun- 
sellor at the Italian Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, was elected vice-president of the 
Committee. 


Mr. Dymond headed the Canadian delega- 
tion that participated in the OECD examina- 
tion of Canada’s manpower policy. In 1963, 
he led the OECD team that examined the 
manpower policies and programs of the 
United States. 


Inaugurated in 1960—after Canada and 
the United States had joined the Organi- 
zation for European Economic Co-operation 
(OEEC)—the Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development has agreed 
on a collective growth target for its 20 
member-countries of 50 per cent between 
1960 and 1970. It promotes the economic 
growth of its members, trade expansion all 
over the world, and help to less-developed 
countries both within and outside its mem- 
bership. 

The Manpower and Social Affairs Com- 
mittee promotes freedom of movement for 
workers among the European countries, voca- 
tional training for those changing jobs, and 
better working conditions. In addition, it 
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examines the social aspect of changes needed 
to meet the growth target. 


IAM Business Agent Appointed 
Chief of Department’s LMCS 


Kenneth Patrick DeWitt, who for 14 years 
was business agent of Lodge 1660 of the 
International Association of Machinists, has 
been appointed Chief of the Labour-Manage- 
ment Co-operation Service, Department of 
Labour. He succeeds P. E. Salter, who has 
retired. 

Born in Lachine, Que., Mr. DeWitt studied 
industrial relations at McGill University’s 
Industrial Relations Centre and at the Sir 
Thomas More Institute, Montreal. He has 
also lectured on industrial relations at both 
McGill and Sir George Williams University. 

Mr. DeWitt is vice-president of the Cana- 
dian Chapter of the Industrial Relations Re- 
search Association, a charter member of the 
recently formed Canadian Industrial Rela- 
tions Research Institute, and a member of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Sciences. 

As business agent of Lodge 1660, Mr. 
DeWitt acted for employees of Dominion 
Engineering Works Ltd, Godfrey Engineering 
Company Ltd., Aluminum Welding Company 
Ltd., and Anglo-Canadian Wire Works Ltd. 
He had been an employee of Dominion 
Engineering since 1940. 





NFB photo by John Evans, Ottawa 
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Morris C. Hay, Q.C., Appointed 
Employer Representative on UIC 


Moris) (Hay, OC. of Oakville, Ont., 
was appointed last month to a five-year term 
as a Commissioner of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. His appointment to 
the three-man Commission was made after 
consultation with organizations representing 
employers. 

Mr. Hay, who succeeds C. A. L. Murchi- 
son, Q.C., took over his new duties on 
June 7. 

A native of Stratford, Ont., Mr. Hay was 
educated in Stratford Public and High 
Schools, the University of Toronto and Os- 
goode Hall Law School. He studied also at 
both the Harvard and University of Toronto 
Graduate Schools of Business. 

He began his business career in 1944 with 
B. F. Goodrich Canada Limited as Legal 
Counsel. In 1950, he was appointed Secre- 
tary and General Counsel. During his career 
with this company, he served also as Person- 
nel Manager, Director of Employee Relations, 
and District Sales Manager. 


In 1961, Mr. Hay became Manager of 
the Legislation Department of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association and in September 
1962, he was appointed to the Ontario La- 
bour Relations Board, which he leaves to 
accept his present appointment. 


Minister Announces Appointments 
To National Employment Committee 


The reappointment of John L. Jaskula 
(13Gi Dec: 1964;p. 1053): of Hamilton as 
Chairman of the National Employment Com- 
mittee and the appointment of two new 
members to the Committee were announced 
last month by the Minister of Labour. 


The National Employment Committee, a 
body advisory to the National Employment 
Service on employment matters, is made up 
of representatives of employer, labour, vet- 
erans’, and women’s organizations, as well as 
agricultural, educational, and social welfare 
groups. 

Frank C. Burnet, Montreal, representing 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, and 
W. J. Whittaker, Q.C., Toronto, representing 
the Canadian Chamber of Commerce, are 
the new appointees. 

Mr. Burnet is the manager of industrial 
relations with Canadian Industries Limited 
in Montreal. A 1940 graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan, he joined CIL in 
1945. He has held various personnel and 
industrial relations positions in CIL and in 
his present post is responsible for the nego- 
tiation and administration of 30 collective 
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agreements with seven national or interna- 
tional unions. 

He was formerly a director of the Mont- 
real Personnel Association and Chairman of 
the Industrial Relations Committee, Quebec 
Division, of the Canadian Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. He was a Group Chairman for 
H.R.H. The Duke of Edinburgh’s Second 
Commonwealth Study Conference in 1962 
and a member of a Canadian labour-manage- 
ment team studying manpower adjustment 
to technological change in the United States. 

Mr. Whittaker is a partner in the law firm 
of Wardlaw & Whittaker, Toronto. After 
service as a pilot with the RCAF during the 
Second World War, he received his law de- 
gree from Osgoode Hall and was associated 
with several law firms before forming the 
partnership of Wardlaw & Whittaker. He is 
a member of the Employer-Employee Rela- 
tions Committee of the Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Nominated for IAPES Office 


A member of Canada’s Unemployment In- 
surance Commission has been nominated by 
the nominations committee for the position 
of second vice-president of the International 
Association of Personnel in Employment Se- 
curity. Additional nominations may be made 
from the floor of the convention. 

He is Leslie T. Fraser of Vancouver, B.C., 
Regional Director, Pacific Region, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, who joined the 
VIC in 1948. 


CLC’s Fourth Safety Conference 
Slated for Winnipeg in October 


The Fourth Annual Conference of the 
Canadian Labour Congress’s National Com- 
mittee on Occupational Health and Safety 
will be held in Winnipeg on October 11-14. 
In the future, the Committee expects to hold 
national conferences every second year, and 
the provincial federations of the Congress 
will hold safety conferences in the alternate 
years. 

The Committee’s first annual conference 
was held in Banff in 1962 and its second in 
Ste. Marguerite, Que., in 1963. Each of these 
conferences was attended by only about 40 
delegates. The third conference, however, 
which was held in North Bay on November 
15 to 19 last year, was attended by 156 dele- 
gates. 

The report of the third annual conference 
has just been published, and copies may be 
obtained in either English or French from: 
The Secretary, National Committee on Oc- 
cupational Health and Safety, Canadian La- 
bour Congress, 100 Argyle Ave., Ottawa 4, 
price $1.25 each (more than 20 copies, price 
$1 each). 
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Fair Employment Practices Division 
Issues “Human Rights in 1964” 


A 12-page pamphlet titled Human Rights 
in 1964 has been produced by the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Division of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. A reprint from the Novem- 
ber 1964 issue of the LABOUR GAZETTE, it 
serves to bring up to date the information 
contained in the Department’s booklet, Pro- 
tection Under Law Against Employment Dis- 
crimination. 

The new booklet is a review of the de- 
velopments in Canada since the 15th anni- 
versary of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, together with a review of the 
United States Civil Rights Act. 

The pamphlet concerns itself with recent 
legislative action in the federal, proviacial 
and territorial jurisdictions. 

Copies of the publication are available on 
request from the Fair Employment Practices 
Division, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Canadian Steelworkers Vote 
To Retain International Ties 


At a policy conference in Toronto last 
month, Canadian members of the United 
Steelworkers of America overwhelmingly en- 
dorsed the international affiliation of the 
Canadian section of the union. Fewer than a 
dozen of the 395 registered delegates voted 
against a resolution expressing support for 
international unionism. 


The 10,000-member Hamilton Local 1005 
had sponsored a resolution calling for auton- 
omous Canadian leadership and control of 
dues for all unions affiliated with the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress. Staff representatives 
of the union maintained that there were no 
more than 200 members at the local meeting 
when the resolution was passed. 

William Mahoney, Canadian Director of 
the United Steelworkers, told the delegates 
that an international union is the most effec- 
tive kind of union. “More and more, business 
in Canada is becoming international in char- 
acter,” he said. 

“It is quite possible that last year’s de- 
velopment in the auto industry, creating in 
effect a free trade area of Canada and the 
U.S., will be paralleled in other industries,” 
Mr. Mahoney asserted. “Primary steel might 
be one of them, and in such industries an 
international union is obviously the most 
effective.” 

A proposal to create an international strike 
fund in Canada was approved. At present 
strike assistance is paid on a basis of need 
from a voluntary welfare fund contributed 
to by participating locals. 
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An amendment to the union’s international 
constitution is required to set up the strike 
fund. 

The delegates also drafted a pension bar- 
gaining demand that will aim for total re- 
tirement income of 75 per cent of final 
earnings for employees with 30 years of 
service. The rate would be adjusted to a 
cost-of-living index. 

The pension bargaining program calls for 
full retirement payments as early as age 60 for 
high-seniority employees and at a lower age 
after fewer years of service for those forced 
into retirement because of disability. 

The 75 per cent of earnings figure would 
include government pensions. 


Women’s Department Set Up 
In Argentine Labour Ministry 


The Ministry of Labour and Social Se- 
curity of Argentina has announced the estab- 
lishment of a Women’s Department to 
co-ordinate activities directed to the Im- 
provement of conditions of the country’s 
working women. 

The new department has initiated publi- 
cation of a bimonthly bulletin, the first issue 
of which was recently received in the 
Women’s Bureau, Department of Labour of 
Canada. 

The Argentine Department’s Technical 
Division will provide information about the 
female labour force and undertake research 
and study of current legislation and policy 
with a view to elevating the status of work- 
ing women. 

The Public Relations Division aims to de- 
velop liaison with national, provincial and 
municipal organizations concerned with the 
position of women in the labour force, and 
to organize special projects, training courses, 
seminars and conferences. 


UIC Begins Issue of Fact Sheets 
For Assistance to Employers 


The Unemployment Insurance Commission 
has begun a series of fact sheets to assist 
employers in complying with the requirements 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act and 
Regulations, thus avoiding the penalties for 
infractions. The first one is “This Week has 
24 Hours or Less . . .” It explains the pro- 
visions concerning an employee working in 
employment for 24 hours or less a week. 

Important points that occur most frequently 
will be covered in brief in forthcoming 
pamphlets. 

Employers are urged to ensure that the 
fact sheets are read and kept for reference 
by persons maintaining the records pertain- 
ing to unemployment insurance. 
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Ninth Meeting, National Technical and 
Vocational Training Advisory Council 


Council establishes Industrial Training Committee to advise on 
economy's requirements in training of workers, with power to 
set up subcommittees for information on specific industries 


An Industrial Training Committee to give 
advice on the requirements of the economy 
in the training of workers, with the power 
to set up subcommittees qualified to give 
information on specific industries, was estab- 
lished by the National Technical and Voca- 
tional Training Advisory Council at its ninth 
meeting, held at the Ontario Vocational 
Centre in London, Ont., on May 19 and 20. 

The Council also approved a resolution 
asking the federal Government to continue 
to co-operate with the provinces in giving 
‘leadership and financial support in promot- 
ing the development of skilled manpower. 
In passing this resolution, the Council had 
in mind the termination in 1967 of the pres- 
ent National Technical and Vocational Train- 
ing Agreement between the federal and pro- 
vincial governments. 

The meeting was opened by the retiring 
chairman, Dr. G. Fred McNally, who then 
handed over the chair to the new chairman, 
Dr. Garnet Page. 

Dr. W. R. Dymond, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour, in a brief address out- 
lined the functions of the Council and em- 
phasized its importance to the Government 
in deciding policies in connection with man- 
power planning in a time of technological 
change. He spoke of the Government’s espe- 
cial concern in the matter of adult education, 
training in industry, and training of the dis- 
advantaged, and the war on poverty. 


Industrial Training Committee 


The Council was asked to consider the 
establishment of an industrial training com- 
mittee with the following terms of reference: 

1. To advise on the economy’s require- 
ments for training workers, with particular 
emphasis on that training which can be of- 
fered in and by industry in relation to the 
capability of industry to provide such train- 
ing, including both short- and long-range 
skill requirements. 

2. To be concerned not only with training 
within industry but also with training that 
is industry-based but utilizes public facilities, 
as in apprenticeship and other programs. 

3. To make use of industry subcommittees 
when dealing with problems in particular in- 
dustrial fields, and, in addition, to advise 
on industry’s skilled and technical manpower 
requirements from public and other training 
facilities. 
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A motion to set up a committee, to be 
named the Industrial Training Committee, to 
work within these terms of reference was 
proposed by Max Swerdlow, CLC Director 
of Education, an employee representative on 
the Council. The motion was passed unani- 
mously. 

F. K. Richan, Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, was appointed chairman of the 
committee, and Mr. Swerdlow, vice-chairman. 

The committee will be a standing com- 
mittee appointed by order in council, and 
will have the power to set up subcommittees 
qualified to provide information on specific 
industries. Each subcommittee is to have a 
representative who can act as a “resource 
person” to the main committee. 

The Council agreed on the need to pro- 
mote interest in training in industry, to foster 
the maximum use of available facilities, and 
to provide information and encouragement 
to adults participating in such training. A 
committee was formed under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. Saul Hayes of the National 
Council of Women of Canada to decide on 
the course of action to be taken to promote 
training in industry. The Council agreed that 
suggestions made by the committee should 
be turned over to the Department of La- 
bour for study. 


Report of Training Branch 


The approval for federal contributions of 
178 new capital projects during the past 
year brought the total approved since April 1, 
1961 to 737, the report of the Department’s 
Training Branch showed. The total estimated 
cost of these projects was a little more than 
$800,000,000, of which the federal share 
amounted to $475,000,000. A large part of 
the expansion in facilities during the past 
year occurred in Quebec. 

The report said that 203,348, or 80 per 
cent, of the total of 251,451 new student 
places provided since 1961 were in voca- 
tional high schools. 

Referring to training under the various 
programs of the Technical and Vocational 
Training Agreement between the federal 
Government and the provinces, the Branch 
said that probably the most important de- 
velopment under Program 1, Vocational High 
School Training, was the decision of the 
Province of Quebec to broaden the high 
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school program to include technical and vo- 
cational training. British Columbia and Sas- 
katchewan were also expanding the number 
of vocational high school places, especially in 
the fields designated as mechanical, electri- 
cal-electronic, power, and construction. 
Under Program 2, Technician Training, 
about 19,600 full-time students were under- 
going training in two- to four-year post- 
secondary school technical courses through- 
out the country. This was an increase of 
30 per cent compared with the previous year. 


It was estimated that 4,160 of these would 
graduate in 1965, and of these, 3,300 would 
be qualified to serve as assistants to profes- 
sional engineers and scientists. 

Under Program 5, Training of the Unem- 
ployed, enrolment totalled about 52,000 dur- 
ing the past year, compared with 49,000 
during the previous year. This meant that, 
although the rate of unemployment had 
dropped during the period, the number of 
unemployed being trained at any one time 
was still only about 3 per cent of the total. 





Retirement of Dr. G. Fred McNally 


Dr. G. Fred McNally, who was 87 in June, has retired as Chairman of the 
National Technical and Vocational Training Advisory Council, a post he held for 
22 years, since the Council was established in 1943 as an advisory body to the Minister 
of Labour. The meeting of the Council in London, Ont., was the first since its estab- 
lishment that did not have Dr. McNally in the chair. . 

Dr. McNally, a chief architect of Canada’s Technical and Vocational Training 
Program, which is already beginning to narrow the gap between industry’s demand 
for skilled labour and its availability, recognized the necessity for a vigorous training 
program long before the need became apparent. 

The Minister of Labour, Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, has paid tribute to the 
retiring chairman. “There is no yardstick long enough to measure the contribution of 
Dr. George Frederick McNally to education in Canada,” he said. “This distinguished 
Canadian has had several careers in his long and productive life, all of them directed 
to raising the level of education in Canada. Although any one of them would merit 
the highest commendation, his service with the Advisory Council will be appreciated 


for years to come.” 


Dr. George V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister of Labour, in adding his words of 
commendation to those of Mr. MacEachen, recalled that Dr. McNally had helped 
shape the program that enabled Canada to train 134,000 veterans in hundreds of 
diversified courses in the three years immediately after World War II. 

“Although he was past the age when many men prefer the quiet consolation of 
a fireside, pipe and slippers to the hurly-burly of the workaday world,” Dr. Haythorne 
said, “in the years that followed he made contributions of inestimable value to the 
Federal-Provincial Technical and Vocational Training Program.” 

When Dr. McNally accepted the invitation to head the Advisory Council in 1943, 
he was Deputy Minister of Education for Alberta. He continued in that post until 
1946, when he was appointed Chancellor of the University of Alberta. He retired 
from the University in 1952 and has since devoted more and more time to the prob- 


lems of training Canadians for industry. 


Born in Queensbury, York County, New Brunswick, Dr. McNally received his 
Bachelor of Arts degree from the University of New Brunswick in 1900 and _ his 
Masters degree from the University of Alberta in 1911. In between he taught high 
school in Quebec, New Brunswick and Alberta, and afterwards was an inspector of 
schools in Alberta. He was honoured with LL.D. degrees from both the University of 
New Brunswick and the University of Alberta. 

In 1957 the Canadian Education Association made Dr. McNally the first recipient 
of the J. G. Althouse Memorial Award for outstanding achievement in the field of 
education. His wide experience in education led to his appointment as vice-chairman 
of the Canadian delegation at the first general conference of UNESCO, and in 1952 
as chairman of the National Advisory Committee on Civilian Rehabilitation, a post 


he held until 1959. 


Dr. McNally has served also as chairman of the Edmonton branch of the Cana- 
dian Institute of International Affairs, and is an honorary vice-president of the United 
Nations Society, Edmonton Branch. Active in many phases of community affairs, 
he is a past Governor of the 4th District of Rotary International, a member of the 
Canadian Club, past president of the Baptist Union of Western Canada and president 


of the Baptist Federation of Canada. 
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Apprenticeship registrations in the nine 
provinces where statistics were regularly 
available and in the Northwest Territories 
had doubled in 10 years to 25,000. On the 
other hand, the ratio of apprentices to em- 
ployees in the same occupation had increased 
from 47 per 10,000 in 1954 to only 60 
per 10,000 this year. 

The report pointed out that a new schedule, 
Schedule 10, had been added to the Agree- 
ment. It authorized reimbursement by the 
federal Government of 50 per cent of pro- 


vincial government expenditures on approved 
projects of manpower research. On April 
15, the agreement covering this schedule had 
been signed by six provinces. 

Dr. Ross Ford, Director, Technical and 
Vocational Training Branch, Department of 
Labour, drew attention to the importance of 
the new schedule. He said that federal- 
provincial co-ordinating committees were 
being formed to arrange its carrying into 
effect. 

Reporting on the action taken regarding 
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Appointment of Dr. Garnet Page 


The appointment of Dr. Garnet T. Page as chairman of the National Technical 
and Vocational Training Advisory Council was announced on May 27 by the Minister 
of Labour. The appointment of new members and alternates to the Council to fill 
vacancies created by retirements was announced at the same time. 

Dr. Page, a native of Saskatoon, Sask., has been General Manager and Secretary 
of the Chemical Institute of Canada, Secretary-General of the Engineering Institute of 
Canada, and has served on a special Senate Committee on manpower, and on the 
Canadian Council for Reconstruction through UNESCO from 1946 to 1954. 

He was Canadian delegate to the first General Conference of UNESCO, and has 
worked with the Department of Labour on problems relating to scientific and engineer- 
ing manpower. He has also served as chairman of the National Advisory Committee on 
Technological Education since its organization. 

At the nomination of the Department of Labour, he worked with the 21-nation 
Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development as consultant on mathe- 
matics training for engineers. 

Dr. Page has, upon invitation, assisted several Canadian provinces with teacher 
recruitment and training, and has been an active member of the Canadian Education 
Council. 

Born in 1920, he was graduated in 1940 from the University of Saskatchewan 
with a B.A. in chemistry. He served with the Canadian Army from 1940 to 1946. 
Several European universities have bestowed honours upon him, including an honorary 
Ph.D. from the Sorbonne, Paris. 

New Members 


New members appointed to the Advisory Council are: Raymond B. Gaulin, per- 
sonnel manager of Reynolds Aluminum Company of Canada Limited, Three Rivers, 
Que.; Donat Quimper, Associate Deputy Minister, Department of Labour, Quebec; 
Alan M. Thomas, Director, Canadian Association for Adult Education, Toronto; 
A. E. Hemming, Executive Secretary, Canadian Labour Congress; John Harcourt, 
representative of the Canadian School Trustees Association, Ottawa; and J. Willard 
McNutt, Director of Vocational Education, Department of Education, New Brunswick. 

Alternate members appointed are: J. P. Despres, Director of Industrial Relations, 
Iron Ore Company of Canada, Sept-Iles, Que.; R. C. Smithe, Works Manager, Cable 
Division, Northern Electric Co., Limited, Lachine, Que.; G. T. Dyer, Deputy Minister, 
Department of Labour, Newfoundland; Lyle Boisvert, President, Ottawa and District 
Labour Council; C. H. Everett, Vice-President, Crawley Films, Limited, representative 
of the Canadian School Trustees Association, Ottawa; and F. E. Whittle, Director of 
Apprenticeship, Department of Labour, Alberta. 





resolutions passed at the previous meeting 
of the Council, the Branch said that with 
regard to the resolution on the training of 
Indians (L.G., Jan., p. 25), discussions with 
officials of the Indian Affairs Branch had led 
to the conclusion that the provision of special 
training services for Indians would not be 
advisable. The best plan would be to inte- 
grate training programs for Indians with other 
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training programs, and this was the policy 
favoured by the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration. 

Regarding the resolution, repeated at the 
last meeting of Council, to the effect that 
the Branch should report on action required 
to promote guidance and counselling (L.G., 
Jan., p. 26), the report said that a special 
committee had been appointed to give advice 
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on further action that should be taken, par- 
ticularly in connection with counselling facili- 
ties for adults. An investigation of counsel- 
ling procedures in the United States Adult 
War on Poverty program had also been made 
by Stuart Conger of the Training Branch, 
and his report had been circulated. 

The Technical Services Division of the 
Branch, the report said, had undertaken 11 
new occupational analyses in the 1964-65 
year, and it was expected that most of these 
would be published in 1965. There are at 
present 23 analyses in print. 

Progress had been made in the develop- 
ment of interprovincial examinations for ap- 
prentices. Such examinations are based on 
occupational analyses, and last year there 
were nearly 2,000 graduates. Seven thousand 
tradesmen have now passed these interpro- 
vincial standards examinations. 


Minister of Labour 


A suggestion that the minimum educational 
requirements for entrance into certain tech- 
nical and vocational courses might have been 
set too high was made by Hon. Allan Mac- 
Eachen, federal Minister of Labour, in his 
address to the Council. 

“Perhaps our entrance requirements are not 
always realistic, and might be re-examined 
in certain areas to utilize our manpower to 
the fullest,’ he said. Many people who 
might be gifted with their hands were not 
“equal to the basically academic nature of 
our education in secondary schools.” 

These workers must have “an opportunity 
to qualify for advanced training programs 
to enable them to participate effectively in 
our economy. Are we to lose their manual 
skills because they haven’t the capacity to 
appreciate academic ideas?” 

Mr. MacEachen spoke to the Council 
about the Government’s War on Poverty, and 
much of his description was similar to that 
which he had given on an earlier occasion 
(L.G., June, p. 486). He expanded what 
he had said before about the place that 
technical training would take in the program. 

“Training is by no means the total answer 
to the war on poverty,” he said, “Neither is 
the provision of shiny new student places. 
It is, however, a key component .. .” The 
large numbers being trained did not neces- 
sarily show that the training was good and 
effective. The needs of industry must be 
constantly re-examined and the curriculum 
must be kept up to date in order that the 
training might meet the needs of those who 
were genuinely unemployed, the Minister 
said. 


Manpower Research Projects 


J. P. Francis, Director of the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department, 
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gave the meeting a review of the manpower 
research projects of his Branch up to 1970, 
with particular reference to the primary in- 
dustries. A paper on “The Manpower Impact 
of Prospective Technological Change in the 
Eastern Canadian Pulpwood Logging Indus- 
try” by Duncan R. Campbell of the Branch 
was presented to the meeting. 

Mr. Francis also reviewed recent develop- 
ments in connection with a study of the 
unemployed. 

John C. MacDonald of the Economics and 
Research Branch gave the Council an interim 
report of a research study of the career de- 
cisions of Canadian youth. The main work 
on it would be begun this autumn, Dr. Mac- 
Donald said. It was hoped that a report on 
the study would be ready before the end of 
1967. 

The Council expressed misgivings about 
the lack of progress that had so far been 
made in the matter of manpower research. 
The difficulty in obtaining competent re- 
search workers was referred to, and the 
importance of taking advantage of the new 
Schedule 10 in making use of research agen- 
cies other than those of the government was 
emphasized. 

In the discussion on this matter, it was 
pointed out that the shortage of research 
workers was being felt not only in Canada, 
but in other countries as well. It was pointed 
out also that it took several years to train 
such specialists. The Council recommended 
that every advantage should be taken of 
Schedule 10, and effort should be made to 
offer financial and other incentives that would 
attract research workers. 

The point was made that the type of re- 
search required need not be confined to the 
degree level, but might be carried by such 
organizations as the institutes of technology. 
The Council recommended that the Govern- 
ment should immediately set up co-ordinating 
committees, and should call a conference on 
the subject of manpower research. 

Max Swerdlow moved that the Training 
Branch should submit to the next meeting 
of the Council a comprehensive report that 
might serve as a plan of action in the field 
of manpower research. This plan, the motion 
said, should be worked out in conjunction 
with a subcommittee appointed by the Coun- 
cil; a description of the plan should be sent 
to each member at least 30 days before the 
next meeting, in order to give him an oppor- 
tunity to consult his group and prepare speci- 
fic suggestions to present to the meeting. 

After it was decided that the subcommittee 
should be an ad hoc one, rather than a 
standing co-ordinating committee, the motion 
was adopted. Alan M. Thomas, Director of 
the Canadian Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, was appointed chairman. 
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Technological Education 


The report of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Technological Education, which 
was presented by G. F. Vail of the Training 
Branch, described the progress made in ar- 
rangements for the forthcoming conference 
of administrators of institutes of technology, 
sponsored by the province of Ontario. It also 
drew the Council’s attention to reports on 
the training of engineers and technicians that 
Suggested the setting up of a committee to 
study the functions of technicians in Canadian 
industry. 


Provincial Administrators 


The Council attached particular importance 
to two proposals made by the provincial 
directors of technical and vocational educa- 
tion, who met on the two days immediately 
preceding the Council meeting. A report of 
the meeting was presented by J. W. McNutt, 
Director of Vocational Education, New 
Brunswick. 

The first proposal referred to “the need for 
a thorough review of present manpower 
training programs and policies, with a view 
to clarifying the present situation and making 
it possible to amend the federal-provincial 
agreements to reflect desirable changes.” 

A second similar proposal suggested that, 
since revisions of their technical and voca- 
tional training programs were being planned 
by many of the provinces, a close study of 
these programs should be undertaken in order 
to provide material for discussion of the 
direction of manpower training services 
throughout the country. It was agreed that 
the Training Branch should prepare the neces- 
Sary guide lines for a complete discussion at 
the fall meeting of the Council. 


Other proposals approved by the directors 
at their meeting were that: 

—A survey of present educational facilities 
should be made in co-operation with the 
National Research Council. 

—Early consideration should be given to 
continued federal participation in training 
programs after the termination of the present 
Agreement in 1967. 

—Increased federal financial assistance 
should be provided to training under Pro- 
gram 1 (Secondary School Vocational Pro- 
gram). 

—Unemployment insurance benefits should 
not be provided to persons during training. 

—Benefits under Program 5 (Training for 
the Unemployed) should be extended to per- 
sons being trained under the Agricultural 
Rehabilitation and Development Agency and 
the Area Development Agency. 

—More information is needed on the 
problems related to training requirements in 
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connection with joint training programs under 
ARDA and the Area Development Agency. 

—Immediate action should be taken to 
obtain agreement across Canada on the con- 
tent of courses and standards of achievement 
leading to a standard form of diploma for 
technicians. 

—There should be a more definite policy 
on adult programs under Program 4 (Train- 
ing in Co-operation with Industry). 

—The adult training program should pro- 
vide for national recognition of standards of 
attainment. 


Guidance Counselling 


An interim report on vocational guidance 
counselling recommended programs for ele- 
mentary schools, secondary schools, post- 
secondary schools, disadvantaged persons, and 
adults in need of counselling, and outlined 
the purpose of the various programs. A sum- 
mary of the report, which was prepared by 
the Training Branch at the request of the 
Council, was presented by D. Stuart Conger 
of the Branch, chairman of the committee in 
charge of the study. 

For the carrying of the recommended 
programs, the report said, guidance counsel- 
lors would require more specialized training 
than they were now getting; and the training 
should be based on the needs of counselling, 
rather than on those of teaching, psychology 
or other professions. A two-year postgraduate 
course should be established covering certain 
fields. 

The report touched on the need for re- 
search into various aspects of counselling, 


Directors of Apprenticeship 


A report on the conference of the Direc- 
tors of Apprenticeship held on May 17 to 19 
said that there were 26,700 apprentices now 
in training, and that indications were that 
there would be a marked increase in their 
numbers in the near future. 

The report said that several of the prov- 
inces were working out programs establishing 
compulsory certification of apprentices, the 
purpose being to raise standards, increase 
mobility, and improve training. Many of the 
provinces are now accepting other training, 
experience and educational attainments in 
lieu of part of the apprenticeship training, 
thus shortening the term of apprenticeship. 
In some provinces, organized groups and 
committees may sponsor apprentices, and 
one province has done away with the formal 
apprenticeship contract. 

Recent developments in Ontario include 
the establishment of a co-ordinating com- 
mittee consisting of officials of the Depart- 
ments of Labour and Education, including 
the deputy ministers of those departments, 
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Reports from Members of Council 


Mrs. Saul Hayes, National Council of 
Women of Canada, reported that progress 
was being made by her organization in a 
study of “the needs of mature women enter- 
ing the labour force for the first time, or 
re-entering it after a separation of some 
years.” 

Herbert Cocker, Canadian Construction 
Association, in a report reiterating the Asso- 
ciation’s interest in training and retraining 
of skilled workers, said the CCA hoped that 
its efforts would enable the industry to meet 
its manpower needs, and would prevent 
future shortages of tradesmen, technicians, 
supervisors and professionals. 

W. R. Stewart, on behalf of the Canadian 
Education Association, submitted certain rec- 
ommendations to the Council. These were 
that: 

—The federal Government should give 
early assurance that the Training Agree- 
ment would be extended beyond the present 
term ending in March 1967. 

—Regulations regarding the size of school 
under Program 1 should be relaxed to per- 
mit developments in towns of 2,000 to 4,000 
population. 

—The federal Government should pay 50 
per cent of the cost of operation of technical 
and vocational schools, and 75 per cent of 
the cost of training programs for teachers 
for such schools. 

—Grants to students from isolated areas 
studying at vocational schools should be 
increased. 

—The federal-provincial cost-sharing agree- 
ment should be more flexible to allow a 
greater measure of provincial autonomy, and 
should provide for more adequate research 
and time for planning than “the crash pro- 
grams that are forced upon the provinces at 
present by virtue of time limitations.” 


Most of the recommendations of the Cana- 
dian Education Association were approved 
by Council. 


Training in Industry 


Despite the apparently meagre results of 
Program 4 (Training in Co-operation with 
Industry), a considerable amount of co-op- 
erative training by industry, labour and gov- 
ernment was being carried on, said W. J. 
Hurd, Chief of the Apprenticeship and Trade 
Training Division of the Technical and Voca- 
tional Training Branch, in a paper on train- 
ing in industry. 

He mentioned as examples the growing 
number of training-on-the-job contract ar- 
rangements for training unemployed persons 
in plants under Program 5, and the large 
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number of evening and extension programs 
arranged at the request of industry. 

Some parts of industry were active in pro- 
grams of their own, and recently several 
groups of organized labour had, with the 
co-operation of management, incorporated 
unprecedented provisions for training in their 
collective agreements. 

“We must, however, face the fact that 
much of industry does little more than that 
which will satisfy their immediate short-term 
needs,” Mr. Hurd said, and he reminded the 
Council that “many kinds of training cannot 
be given successfully or economically in a 
school.” He referred to a statement in the 
Minister of Labour’s address to the meeting 
to the effect that “there is some limit to the 
amount government can do toward assuming 
industry’s responsibility . . .” | 

Among the “most telling factors” that 
pointed to the need for considering the 
subject of training in industry, Mr. Hurd 
mentioned the inclination of Canadian indus- 
try to rely on immigration and on short- 
term, informal, narrow, specialized training; 
and recurring shortages of skilled manpower 
in a time of relatively high unemployment. 


Other Business 


Dr. Ross Ford, Director, Technical and 
Vocational Training Branch, Department of 
Labour, described to the Council the prob- 
lems involved in training the disadvantaged, 
the types of people for whom the training 
was designed, and the various programs being 
planned. 

J. W. McNutt urged that the Council 
should soon consider the extension of the 
present Agreement, which terminates in 1967. 

The Council approved a resolution pro- 
posed by Mr. Swerdlow asking the federal 
Government, in co-operation with the prov- 
inces, to continue to provide leadership and 
financial aid in carrying on the training of 
skilled manpower. The Council suggested the 
urgent need to undertake a study of the 
Agreement in the light of past experience, 
in order to make sure that the new agree- 
ment to be signed in 1967 would be as 
effective an instrument as possible for deal- 
ing with current training needs. 

Mr. Swerdlow announced that the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress would hold a national 
conference in mid-November, to be attended 
by between 150 and 200 persons, at which 
the first concern would be to study technical 
and vocational training, and especially to 
examine what could be done by organized 
labour to participate actively in this field. 

It was announced that the 10th meeting 
of the Council would be held in Ottawa on 
November 17 and 18. 
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Laval University’s 20th Annual 
Industrial Relations Conference 


Theme of 20th anniversary conference is the new Quebec Labour 
Code enacted last July. More than 650 delegates were present 


(Translation) 


The University of Laval’s 20th annual 
Industrial Relations Conference was held at 
Quebec on April 26 and 27; and 654 repre- 
sentatives of Canadian universities, lawyers 
and industrial relations specialists attended. 
The theme of the conference was the new 
Quebec Labour Code, passed last July. 

Msgr. Louis-Albert Vachon, Rector of the 
University, pointed out that the university 
wanted to keep in touch with the world 
of labour, “for if we are responsible for train- 
ing the people who will help you one day, 
it is also up to us to develop a philosophy 
and a theology of labour.” 

The new Code represents the first real 
effort to bring together previously existing 
factors, and establishes a number of new 
procedures with regard to certain highly 
controversial matters: the right of association 
and of certification for certain classes of 
salaried workers, negotiation procedures, and 
delays prior to strikes or lockouts, etc. The 
Code is part of an extensive effort on the 
part of the public authorities to regulate 
relations between management and labour. 


Rev. Gérard Hébert, S.J. 


Rev. Gérard Hébert, a member of the 
Montreal Institut social populaire, explained 
the background of the new Code. Quebec 
labour relations legislation, he said, had been 
influenced in three ways, by Great Britain 
and New Zealand, and by Europe—when the 
conciliation and arbitration system was recog- 
nized in 1901 and the Trade Union and 
Collective Agreement Acts were adopted in 
1924 and 1934—and by the United States, 
when the Labour Relations Act of 1944 re- 
vealed the influence of the Wagner Act, as it 
introduced in Canada exclusive union recog- 
nition and management’s obligation to nego- 
tiate collective agreements with certified em- 
ployee associations. The Labour Relations 
Board was established at the same time to 
see that the system was applied. 

From that time, conciliation and arbitra- 
tion had to be attempted before resorting 
to a strike or lockout. The amendments of 
1961 strengthened the right of association 
while slightly modifying government action 
in the settlement of disputes. : 

In his ensuing analysis of the Quebec 
Labour Code, Father Hébert showed how 
all the components of the province’s Acts 
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had been regrouped in Bill 54. Before deal- 
ing with the Act that Quebec enacted in 
July 1964, he described the four versions 
considered. 


The first, or so-called “compromise” ver- 
sion (June 5, 1963), did not satisfy anyone. 
The second one, known as the “hesitant” 
version (February 15-18, 1964), bringing col- 
lective agreements under the Civil Code, did 
not meet with any better reception. The third 
version (April 30, 1964), which the speaker 
referred to as the “basic opinion” version, 
was clearly aimed at greater liberalization of 
labour relations, and the fourth version (July 
9, 1964), or “public service” version, in which 
the Government went beyond the experts’ 
recommendations, grants all public services 
the right to strike with, however, the possi- 
bility that a commission of inquiry will be 
set up or an injunction issued when public 
health or security are involved. In this ver- 
sion the Government re-affirmed its intention 
to limit any action it might take in settling 
disputes. 

The Labour Code, which was passed 
unanimously on July 22 and assented to on 
the 31st of that month, has been in force 
since September 1, 1964. In general, the Code 
systematizes and brings the former acts up 
to date, and protects a greater number of 
workers. 

The Code was amended by Bill 15 in order 
to include teachers in the public service 
classification and to add education to public 
health and welfare as motives for special 
intervention by way of inquiries or injunction. 
The speaker wondered whether some terms 
of Bill 15 do not tend to limit its scope. 
Rather than judge the matter right away, he 
preferred to await legislation on civil servants 
before assessing the importance of the direc- 
tion taken by the new Code. 


Jean Réal Cardin 


Jean Réal Cardin, Director of the Indus- 
trial Relations Department of Laval Uni- 
versity, dealt with the right of association, 
its scope and limitations. He pointed out that 
although no explicit distinction is made in 
the text of the Labour Code between a union 
and an association, it is more accurate to 
consider the Code as an act governing unions 
rather than one governing associations in 
general. 
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Contrary to the “French law,” the Quebec 
Labour Code restricts the concept of associa- 
tion to salaried workers and employers alone, 
as defined in sections 1(a) and 1(d). 

The speaker considered that the components 
on which the Quebec union law is based are 
te be found in the North American industrial 
relations system. He pointed out that the 
person classed as a “salaried worker,” which 
term excludes him from other employees 
not considered as salaried workers for the 
purposes of the law, entitles him to be for- 
mally recognized as competent to negotiate 
legally through a union certified by the 
Labour Relations Board. 

The speaker outlined the difference be- 
tween expressions used in the old Labour 
Relations Act and in the new Labour Code, 
in which he saw an extension of the right 
of association. Moreover, a number of excep- 
tions to the concept of salaried workers hav- 
ing been dropped, he said, the Code opens 
the way to the unionization of senior person- 
nel and, in the years to come, a new style 
of dialogue between salaried professional 
workers and their professional association 
will take place. In each case involving pro- 
fessional people it will be necessary to de- 
termine which of them are _ professional 
salaried workers within the meaning of the 
Act. 

Mr. Cardin referred to the civil servants 
governed by the Civil Service Act and won- 
dered whether the legislator wanted them 
to be considered as a “special group.” But 
he suggested that the “ideal formula would 
be to leave intact as many rights as possible 
while at the same time providing the most 
effective means of limiting as much as pos- 
sible their practical application.” 

Mr. Cardin said the Quebec Labour Code 
had extended, quite considerably in some 
cases, the application of the law governing 
association, it has rendered its terms more 
flexible and has brought the province’s la- 
bour law more in line with that of other 
western countries and closer to the standards 
of international labour laws. 


André Roy 


André Roy, a member of the Quebec 
Labour Relations Board, explained how the 
Board worked and the changes that had oc- 
curred in recent years, particularly as a 
result of the addition of section 107 and 108 
to the Labour Code. He outlined some of the 
difficulties these changes had given rise to, 
leaving it up to the audience to draw their 
own conclusions. 

He then proceeded to give a brief review 
of the sections concerning the Board, indi- 
cating its independence, and illustrating the 
extent of its work and the various tasks it 
is being allowed under several new sections. 
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Mr. Roy dealt at length with the settlement 
of complaints of dismissals submitted under 
the Code, and suggested that the decisions 
arrived at for a great number of claims 
submitted to the Board should be studied in 
detail. 

The speaker ended his submission by point- 
ing to Section 3 of the Code as a guiding 
light for all the other provisions in order 
to avoid deflecting the Act from its true 
purpose. 


Mr. Justice Gérard Vaillancourt 


Hon. Mr. Justice Gérard Vaillancourt, 
Vice-Chairman of the Quebec Labour Rela- 
tions Board, dealt with certification in la- 
bour legislation. He defined certification, then 
stated that the registration of the decision 
and the issuance of a certificate were the 
standards for a union’s certification once the 
Board is satisfied that the applicant meets 
the requirements of the Act and can repre- 
sent an absolute majority of employees. In 
so doing, the Board does not settle a dispute 
but ascertains the “representative fact” of 
the association. 

Mr. Vaillancourt nevertheless wondered 
whether an employer can deny a _ union’s 
right to represent workers in view of the 
quasi-judicial scope of a decision by the 
QLRB. The Board’s right to review is re- 
stricted, however, by the section providing 
that “certification of an association of sala- 
ried workers lawfully cancels the certification 
of any other association for the group to 
which the new certification applies.” 


Fernand Morin 


Fernand Morin, a professor at the Faculty 
of Commerce of Laval University, dealt with 
the role and function of collective agreements. 
The economic role of collective agreements 
is to eliminate harmful competition between 
employees and to protect them from sudden 
changes in the economy when the employer 
can anticipate his production costs and re- 
duce such costs by other means. From the 
social standpoint, collective agreements, while 
uniting the salaried workers on their side, 
actually constitute co-operation pacts between 
the parties. Mr. Morin pointed out the con- 
ditions relating to form and content estab- 
lished by the new Code, concluding that 
“the process of drawing up a collective agree- 
ment and its content reveal its truly con- 
tractual nature.” 

These legal documents have the effect on 
the contracting parties and the salaried work- 
ers of committing them to maintaining social 
peace, and they can only renegotiate when 
the collective agreement expires. The con- 
tracting union obtains the right to appeal to 
a court of law and becomes the sole agent 
entitled to settle grievances. 
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Where the salaried workers are concerned, 
collective agreements are imperative in that 
they bind the parties to the terms of the 
agreement, automatic because the salaried 
workers cannot refuse to comply, and imme- 
diate, because the greater good of all salaried 
workers is at stake. 

For all concerned, collective agreements 
are instruments of democratization since they 
provoke a dialogue. 


Marius Bergeron, Q.C. 


Marius Bergeron, Q.C., a member of a 
Montreal legal firm, dealt with negotiation 
procedures and the resorting to strikes and 
lockouts. He noted that Sections 40 and 94 
of the Code give one or the other party the 
right to serve notice of negotiation, together 
with the obligation for both parties to nego- 
tiate in good faith. 

To negotiate in good faith, according to 
a decision handed down in January 1961, is: 
“not to deliberately refuse to discuss with 
the representatives of the other party the 
terms of the collective agreement that are to 
be considered when the opportunity to nego- 
tiate arises”. 

Other decisions referred to by the speaker 
which have been handed down either in 
Ontario or the United States, establish that 
there is bad faith whenever the behaviour of 
one of the parties reflects a state of mind 
that is opposed to reaching agreement. 

The obligation for the parties to attend 
meetings called by the conciliator is con- 
tained in section 44. The conciliator has 45 
days within which to comply with his terms 
of reference. The period can be extended 
if the parties agree to so advise him in writ- 
ing. 

The right to organize strikes or lockouts 
is acquired 60 or 90 days after receipt of the 
notice of dispute by the Minister. The pro- 
cedure differs, however, in the case of a 
public service. 

Judicious action by the conciliator helps 
serious negotiations to take place rapidly as 
required by the new Quebec Labour Code, 
the speaker concluded. 


Robert Auclair 


Robert Auclair, an official of the Quebec 
Labour Department, dealt with disputes, 
grievances and disagreements. The first of 
these are to be found at the negotiation 
stage, the second at the stage of interpreta- 
tion, and the last are not in any way con- 
nected with the other two. 

Conciliation is the only compulsory stage 
for settling disputes, but the parties can in 
common accord resort to arbitration in order 
to obtain an enforceable decision within 
60 days following the appointment of a 
chairman. 
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The Act nevertheless provides for the 
settlement of grievances to immediate arbi- 
tration both for the employer and the union. 


Where disagreements are concerned, the 
speaker pointed out that the Code allows 
the parties to adopt a system of settlement, 
thus opening the way to negotiation, except 
in the case of policemen or firemen, who 
have their own procedure. 


The speaker concluded that in the new 
Code the legislator places confidence in the 
parties and simplifies procedure by clarify- 
ing it so that disputes, grievances and dis- 
agreements may be settled peacefully. 


Hon. Carrier Fortin 


Hon. Carrier Fortin, Quebec Minister of 
Labour, who attended the conference in 
order to outline the projects of his depart- 
ment in the new role it is called upon to 
play under the new labour Code, briefly 
reviewed his department’s various roles in 
three periods since about 1880. 


There was a 50-year period during which 
it was a matter of protecting labour by means 
of industrial security and workmen’s compen- 
sation. From 1930 to 1950 the Department 
played two roles, particularly with regard 
to industrial relations and bringing the par- 
ties closer together. 

Finally, the last 15 years have been a 
period of dialogue and effort on the part of 
the Department to complete the action to- 
wards agreement of the parties. This, of 
course, has been the phase that has shown 
the Minister the new measures a present-day 
Department of Labour should adopt. “There 
will therefore be two entirely separate pro- 
grams, he stated, depending on whether the 
Department’s role is a labour relations arbi- 
trator, or as the servant of the labour force.” 

With regard to labour relations, the Minis- 
ter believed that the new Act has re-estab- 
lished balance between the parties, that it 
makes a distinction between collective rights 
and traditional individual rights, and makes 
it the responsibility of the parties to reach 
an agreement. He explained the content of 
a series of sections of the Code which con- 
stitute the procedure to be followed in order 
to reach a collective agreement, if there is 
agreement, or to call a strike or lockout if 
there is disagreement. 

The role the Department plays in protect- 
ing labour is to see that unions and manage- 
ment respect “the rules of the game.” This 
being understood, the Minister, referring to 
the services employers receive from _ the 
Department of Industry and Commerce, wants 
to set up within his Department such services 
as will make it the workers’ department. 
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Labour problems will receive all the atten- 
tion they deserve, since it is a matter of 
assuring employment security. Programs for 
vocational training, apprenticeship, retraining 
and placement, the reclassification of the 
unemployed and the provision of information 
on the economic situation will become the 
daily preoccupation of a Department of La- 
bour faced with the requirements of the 
present-day labour force. 

The Minister stated that he was relying 
on an efficient placement service to enable 
his Department to achieve one of its objec- 
tives with regard to employment. He pointed 
out that this service “makes it possible to 
meet the requirements of a free market by 
providing both those who offer and those 
who seek employment with the information 
they need, so that full use can be made of 
each worker’s abilities. It is therefore a highly 
profitable agency from the economic stand- 
point. 

“What is more, a placement service is an 
important source of statistics regarding the 
labour market and these statistics show what 
policies should be adopted with regard to 
employment and labour”. 

This important service, according to Mr. 
Fortin, would be connected with the re- 
training, re-adaptation and re-integration of 
workers and with co-ordinating the various 
forms of social assistance so that the trans- 
fer could take place smoothly. The reclassi- 
fication of the unemployed, assistance to 
industries who foresee collective dismissals 
and the dialogue with the parties concerned 
will be the responsibility of the re-organized 
provincial placement service. 

It should be noted, the Minister said, that 
our placement service will be the first of its 


British Incomes Policy 


kind in Canada to be administered free of 
charge by a government. 

In order to proceed logically according to 
its economic concept and to develop a real 
employment security policy, Quebec wants 
to re-occupy the placement field of its work- 
ers and avoid losing its skilled labour. 

Relations between management and labour, 
where matters outside the scope of collective 
agreements are concerned, require a “con- 
tact” agency within each industry and, in 
the Minister’s opinion, constitute an impor- 
tant objective “in order to be quite sure 
that we have not overlooked an important 
factor in sound relations between manage- 
ment and labour.” : 

In the last part of his submission, Mr. 
Fortin referred to the reform initiated now 
that the Collective Agreement Act—Order 
No. 4—is under review, the result of which 
should be announced shortly. 

The new publications issued by the De- 
partment as a means whereby the greatest 
number of people connected with labour can 
be kept informed, are a recent achievement 
which his Department intends to continue so 
that research may be intensified in order 
to meet the needs of all administrative sec- 
tors, particularly on the economic side. 

The Minister concluded by outlining other 
steps to be taken to better serve the labour 
force, the province’s essential asset, by pur- 
suing in a different state of mind the dia- 
logue between the Department, management 
and labour at all stages of legislation and 
its application. He was therefore relying on 
the energetic efforts of the groups concerned 
to ensure the satisfactory operation of an 
integrated labour relations system. 


Trade unions rally in support of Government’s wages, profits 
and prices policy. National Board for Prices and Incomes set 


up to keep increases 


Massive union support is rallying behind 
the British Government’s wages, profits and 
prices policy, despite earlier indications that 
the new policy might be swamped by a series 
of wage demands exceeding the Government’s 
proposed annual “norm” of 3 to 34 per cent. 

In recent weeks a number of Britain’s 
major unions have voted in favour of the 
policy. Among them were the National Union 
of Railwaymen and the Amalgamated En- 
gineering Union—the latter voting “100 per 
cent support” of the Government’s policy. 
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in line with increases in productivity 


A National Board for Prices and Incomes 
was set up to initiate a policy under which 
increases must be related to increased pro- 
ductivity. 

Objectives of the Board are to achieve and 
maintain a rapid increase in output and real 
incomes, combined with full employment, 
and to ensure that the benefits of faster 
growth are distributed in a way that will 
satisfy the claims of social need and justice. 

The procedures and machinery under which 
the Board will operate were outlined in a 
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joint statement of “Intent on Productivity, 
Prices and Incomes,” signed last December 
by the Government, trade unions, and indus- 
try, “to ensure that British industry is dy- 
namic and that its prices are competitive; 
to raise productivity and efficiency so that 
real national output can increase, and to 
keep increases in wages, salaries and other 
forms of incomes in line with this increase; 
and to keep the general level of prices 
stable.” 

The nine-member Board was set up in 
April after consultations with representatives 
of employers and trade unions and discussions 
in the National Economic Development 
Council. 

The Board has the power of a royal com- 
mission to dig into private industry’s files 
and papers, but will not be able to launch 
court prosecutions if a union or a company 
is found to be pushing its demands beyond 
the estimated 34-per-cent increase in the 
country’s economic growth. 

The joint statement of intent recorded the 
need to keep under review the general move- 
ment of prices and of money incomes of 
all kinds, and to examine particular cases 
in order to ascertain whether or not the 
behaviour of prices or wages, salaries or 
other money incomes was in the national 
interest. 

The Secretary of State for Economic Af- 
fairs, George Brown, announced that the 
first of these steps would be rndertaken by 
the National Economic Development Council 
(NEDC), and the second by the National 
Board for Prices and Incomes. 

Particulars of the Government’s proposals 
were set out in a White Paper, “Machinery 
of Prices and Incomes Policy,” presented on 
April 8. 

Factors to be taken into account when 
considering prices and incomes are listed in 
the White Paper, which also gives the cir- 
cumstances under which prices might justi- 
fiably increase and those under which reduc- 
tions in prices could be expected.* 

An important step in the implementation 
of an incomes policy after further discus- 
sions in the NEDC, the White Paper points 
out, would be to formulate the norm and 
criteria that would guide the National Board 
for Prices and Incomes. 


In present circumstances the appropriate 
figure for this purpose is 3 to 34 per cent. 
This would be subject to re-examination by 
the Government in the light of reviews to be 
conducted from time to time by the NEDC. 





*In January 1962 the United States Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers recom- 
mended a similar set of what were called 
“Presidential Guidelines” for non-inflationary 
Wage and price decisions (L.G. 1962, p. 812). 
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The new National Board for Prices 
and Incomes began its career last month 
by examining three cases of price in- 
creases: in the bread and flour industry, 
the soaps and detergents industry and 
the road haulage business. 

The Board is questioning the relevant 
trade associations and companies as to 
how prices have moved in relation to 
costs during the past few years, and 
how they seem likely to move in the 
future. 

Aubrey Jones, the Chairman of the 
Board, said at a news conference that 
he did not think a reference to the Board 
should be regarded by a company or 
organization as a stigma. 

The results of the three enquiries, ex- 
pected during July, will give strong in- 
dications of the effectiveness of the 
Board. 


The role of the NEDC as outlined in the 
White Paper would be to review general price 
and income behaviour. This would ensure 
that representatives of the Government, man- 
agement, and unions would be closely asso- 
ciated with it in an agreed policy for prices 
and incomes. 

The National Board for Prices and In- 
comes is to work in two separate divisions 
known as the Prices Review Division and the 
Incomes Review Division. 

In principle, the White Paper states, the 
Prices Review Division will investigate any 
price or group of prices (manufacturing, 
wholesale or retail) of goods and services 
in private industry and in nationalized in- 
dustry. 

The Incomes Review Division will investi- 
gate claims and settlements relating to wage 
and salary increases, reductions in hours, 
and other improvements in conditions of 
service, whether in private sector, the na- 
tionalized industries or the public service. 

As in the case of prices, the Government 
will retain direct responsibility for all ref- 
erences of claims, settlements, and other 
questions to the Incomes Review Division. 

Some of these might be at the request of 
one or both parties; others might be directly 
selected by the Government as meriting in- 
vestigation. 

The Incomes Review Division, like the 
Prices Review Division, will decide its own 
procedure, including the extent to which it 
would sit in public. 

The White Paper states that it is the Gov- 
ernment’s intention that its prices and in- 
comes policy should be given every chance 
of proving that it can be made to work on 
a voluntary basis. 
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In the case of both prices and incomes, 
persuasion and the pressure of public opinion 
would be relied upon to ensure that the 
findings and recommendations are accepted 
by the parties concerned. 


The Government would resort to statutory 
authority only if they were convinced that 
the voluntary method had failed. 


The White Paper lists the factors to be 
taken into account when considering prices 
and incomes, together with the circumstances 
under which prices might justifiably increase, 
and those under which reductions in prices 
could be expected. They will apply equally 
to the prices of goods and services whether 
provided by private or public enterprise. 

Enterprises will not be expected to raise their 
prices except in the following circumstances: 


1. If output per employee cannot be increased 
sufficiently to allow wages and salaries to in- 
crease at a rate consistent with the criteria for 
incomes stated below without some increase 
in prices, and no offsetting reductions can be 
made in non-labour costs per unit of output 
or in the return sought on investment; 


2. If there are unavoidable increases in non- 
labour costs such as materials, fuel, services or 
marketing costs per unit of output which cannot 
be offset by reductions in labour or capital 


costs per unit of output or in the return sought | 


on investment; 


3. If there are unavoidable increases in capital 
costs per unit of output which cannot be offset 
by reductions in non-capital costs per unit of 
output or in the return sought on investment; 


4. If, after every effort has been made to 
reduce costs, the enterprise is unable to secure 
the capital required to meet home and overseas 
demand. 


Enterprises will be expected to reduce their 
prices in the following circumstances: 

1. If output per employee is increasing faster 
than the rate of increase in wages and salaries 
which is consistent with the criteria for incomes 


stated below, and there are no offsetting and 
unavoidable increases in non-labour costs per 
unit of output; 


2. If the costs of materials, fuel or services 
per unit of output are falling and there are no 
offsetting and unavoidable increases in labour 
or capital costs per unit of output; 


3. If capital costs per unit of output are 
falling and there are not offsetting and unavoid- 
able increases in non-capital costs per unit of 
output; 

4. If profits are based on excessive market 
power. 


Exceptional pay increases should be confined 
to the following circumstances: 

1. Where the employees concerned, for ex- 
ample by accepting more exacting work or a 
major change in working practices, make a 
direct contribution toward increasing produc- 
tivity in the particular firm or industry. Even in 
such cases some of the benefit should accrue 
to the community as a whole in the form of 
lower prices; 

2. Where it is essential in the national interest 
to secure a change in the distribution of man- 
power (or to prevent a change which would 
otherwise take place) and a pay increase would 
be both necessary and effective for this purpose; 


3. Where there is a general recognition that 
existing wage and salary levels are too low to 
maintain a reasonable standard of living; 


4. Where there is widespread recognition that 
the pay of a certain group of workers has fallen 
seriously out of line with the level of remunera- 
tion for similar work and needs in the national 
interest to be improved. 


Government spokesmen have pointed out 
that development of an effective policy will 
require considerable effort by unions, manage- 
ment and all others concerned with the de- 
termination of incomes. 

The proposed “norm” of 3 to 34 per cent 
will be periodically re-examined by the Gov- 
ernment in the light of reviews to be con- 
ducted from time to time by the Economic 
Development Council. 
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Latest Labour Statistics 





Percentage Change 






From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
et a te ci nh ol fall MOF Sa 
Total Civilian labour force (ee eaetinne, rath ati tale (000)! May 22 AER: + 2.2 a0 
Employed ASHORE DT or wicttyan bites h aicttia hear boos, (000)| May 22 6, 858 + 4.0 + 3.6 
Agriculture Jae ee ee Oe Oe Te a ee (000)| May 22 655 +16.3 ae 
Non-agriculture LN Se ee ek aa ae ee (000)} May 22 6, 203 + 2.8 + 4338 
PIO MVOCR ens hrs. Ji ee Ee See |: (000)} May 22 5, 723 + 3.7 =D ae 
At work 35 hours or more..................... (000)} May 22 5,798 +84.1} +51.0 
At work less than 35 hours..................... (000)| May 22 885 —72.8)) —66.1 
Employed but not at work.................... (000)| May 22 175 — 7.9 ata 
SINE Gee o teed le ane do iad lg eh A ee (000)} May 22 265 —28.6 — 9.6 
Penis mete ttre ee ia CA eM (000)| May 22 45 —40.8 +12.5 
US Docm in were, cure Coninitens yaty ont (000)| May 22 105 —21.1 — 7.1 
Ontario CCE es eb oe te (000)} May 22 59 —26.3 —15.7 
Prairie ee Pitas GNI Re ee, ke Beers, . y (000)} May 22 30 —42.3 — 6.3 
CSETELCTE gs one Set ne (000)} May 22 26 —13.3 —31.6 
Without work and secline world. AVI) 2). Se. . (000)} May 22 250 —27.5 —11.0 
On temporary layoff up to 30 GAy ates. tesla. . (000)| May 22 15 —42.3 +25.0 
Industrial employment CDE TV) Se A regal eae Sua are Red March 130.6 + 0.8 + 5.7 
Manufacturing employment LOVE LOO): Poh Pee ct ee March 124.2 + 1.3 + 4.9 
TENNIS se PEO RD ETS, Re eae Ist Qtr 1965 | 22,279 — +27.0 
Destined to the labour forces...............<.eiec..de) 1st Qtr 1965 11,297 “ +27.6 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Parilcoean loecoutenae. ekcsit. cork lace omecl.... May 55 =16.7 | + 57.1 
Nome woricers involved s.<. 4. < oss nuecus echt Om May 16,498 +42.1 +120.3 
PL MIMDIG MM INANATAVG theca s ss eka, at May 148, 060 +21.9 +132.4 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries Gad jCcomp pss... 6 March $90.17 + 1.0 abe Dad 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)...................0.-.. March $2.11 + 1.4 + 5.0 
Average hours worked per week inte Nico, eee eee March 41.3 + 1.7 + 1.5 
Average weekly wages (mfg.)............0ccecccececeee March $87.15 + 3.2 + 6.5 
Consumer price index (1949=100)............-0.-0-00-. May 138.0 + 0.2 + 2.2 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars (1949= 
ULE Ee een sor cee tar ea oe ee March 151.6 + 2.8 + 4.4 
GtaDIA DONE INGGHIG 4c. ks oko ode. ccc $000,000.| March 2,032 + 14.7 +10.5 
Industrial Production 
obalseiverave dod) =. 100)... .... .. 5: ee ee April 224.1 — 1.2 + 5.9 
DL OR et ase Bhs dc aps. |. oath a eee oe. April 197.4 — 0.8 + 4.9 
UB Wi at) Seees Rees Pi Oe) Sore oT a April 211.4 — 0.8 + 8.1 
O-CuEn bert cl iLy ee te ee ee April 185.5 — 0.7 + 2.0 
, New Residential Construction (b) 
SIS! orci eed i A CG A AO yh eA) May 13, 661 +53.9 +20.5 
ASUIONE sere key ae, an nee ane Ree ape aa Sor Sn May 8, 679 —39.5 +23.2 
MICO ONSEEUCEION: «. cc5.bn foe ok beeen he May 72,575 + 7.1 +15.9 


(a)Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a 
monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics which also contains additional details of the 
characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


(b)Centres of 5,000 population or more. 
Due to Good Friday in survey week. 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


Employment and Unemployment, May 


Employment increased seasonably by an 
estimated 261,000 between April and May. 

Unemployment declined by 106,000 to 
265,000, about the usual decrease for this 
time of year. Unemployment in May repre- 
sented 3.7 per cent of the labour force, 
compared with 4.2 per cent in May 1964 and 
5.2 per cent in May 1963. Seasonally ad- 
justed, the May unemployment rate was 4.2 
per cent. 

Unemployment rates were lower than a 
year earlier in all regions except the Atlantic. 

Employment in May was 237,000 higher 
than a year earlier, and unemployment was 
28,000 lower. The labour force, at 7,123,000, 
was 209,000, or 3.0 per cent, higher than 
in May 1964. 


Employment 


The April-to-May increase in employment 
stemmed mainly from increased activity in 
the seasonal industries that customarily show 
a noticeable improvement at this time of 
year. Farm employment rose by 92,000 dur- 
ing the month, and non-farm employment 
by 169,000, which increases were in line 
with seasonal expectations. As usual, the 
expansion in non-farm employment was 
heaviest in the construction industry. 

The employment gain between April and 
May was distributed among all age groups. 
Men accounted for some 220,000 of the 
total, and the number of employed women 
increased by 41,000. 


Total employment in May showed an in- 
crease of 3.6 per cent from a year earlier. 
All regions contributed to this increase. 

Non-farm employment was up 256,000, 
or 4.3 per: cent, from May 1964. Employ- 
ment gains over the year were widespread, 
most non-farm industries sharing in the im- 
provement. The largest advances were in 
trade and service. 

Farm employment, at 655,000, was 19,000 
lower than a year earlier. 


Unemployment 

Unemployment declined seasonally by 
106,000 to 265,000 between April and May. 
The May estimate was 28,000 lower than a 
year earlier. 

Of the 265,000 unemployed in May, 
212,000 were men and 53,000 were women. 
Some 61,000, or 23 per cent of the unem- 
ployment total, were teen-agers. The unem- 
ployment rate for persons in this age group 
was 8.8 per cent compared with 3.7 per cent 
for all age groups. 

About two thirds of the total number of 
unemployed had been unemployed for three 
months or less. Some 52,000 had been seek- 
ing work for four to six months and 44,000 
for seven months or more. Persons unem- 
ployed for four months or more accounted 
for 36 per cent of the total, compared with 
40 per cent a year earlier. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 


Labour Surplus spate is Labour Shortage 
Labour Market Areas “a 1 2 3 4 

May May May May May May May May 

1965 1964 1965 1964 1965 1964 1965 1964 
Metropolitante sc-rer ccceitee enna 1 2) 4 7 7 3 eteares beau s tepeicraete 
Major industrial’ oaeeci ceesceie cee 4 5 12 14 10 Co © Ack S ateasencte als eaten lereeeees 
Major:Acriculturald..2..0..0200- 0 2 2 4 5 8 Y ME EAS bent atari 
WENO Aan oanpooeaacaniaa heme Geer 5 12 26 27 25 18 Dhl "| ee ccreneteete 
A OUBL, x, chase letersi oo cn ee ee, 12 21 46 53 50 35 Qe Wil ycee eae 


Nott: Before January 1965, when Grande Prairie was added, 109 areas were surveyed. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS MAY 
























































SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
St. John’s Halifax ->CALGARY 
->QUEBEC-LEVIS -+ EDMONTON 
METROPOLITAN AREAS Vancouver- ->HAMILTON 
(labour force 75,000 ) New Westminster- ->MONTREAL 
PATI ERO) Ee Mission City Ottawa-Hull 
Winnipeg Toronto 
Windsor 
Corner Brook Cornwall Brantford 
Lac St. Jean Granby-Farnham- Guelph 
Rouyn-Val d’Or Cowansville -+KINGSTON 
Shawinigan +> JOLIETTE Kitchener 
a be can iy a a ne 
MAJOR INDU ort Arthur NIAGAR 
n AREAS SNM ow — | pocenNSutA 
Babous force 25,000-75,000; Peterborough +SARNIA 
per cent or more in Saint John Sudbury 
non-agricultural activity) ->SHERBROOKE Victoria 
->SYDNEY-SYDNEY 
MINES 
Timmins-New Kiskeard 
Kirkland Lake 
->TROIS RIVIERES 
Riviere du Loup ->CHARLOTTETOWN  |->BARRIE 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL Thetford-Megantic Lethbridge ->BRANDON 
AREAS t. Georges North Battleford Chatham 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 $0 le SRED DELR 
per cent or more in REGINA 
agriculture) -+>SASKATOON 
+>YORKTON 
Dawson Creek ->BATHURST Beauharnois ->LISTOWEL 
anspor Wa A beh Sah hose hogieoicow dene. ->BRACEBRIDGE -+STRATFORD 
Okanagan Valley Belleville-Trenton Brampton 
Quebec North Shore |-BRIDGEWATER Central Vancouver 
Rimouski ->CAMPBELLTON Island 
->DAUPHIN ->CHILLIWACK 
Drummondville —-> CRANBROOK 
->EDMUNDSTON -DRUMHELLER 
->GRAND FALLS ->FREFERICTON 
Grande Prairie Galt 
Kamloops Goderich 
MOND MAGN in GeeRe E 
ONTM 4 : 5 
MINOR AREAS SNEWCASTLE >LINDSAY 
(labour force 10,000 to 25,000) -+>PORTAGE LA ->MEDICINE HAT 
PRAIRIE NORTH BAY 
Prince Rupert -OWEN SOUND 
->PRINCE GEORGE- |-+»PEMBROKE 
QUESNEL -+>ST. HYACINTHE 
->STE. AGATHE- St. Thomas 
ST. JEROME ->SIMCOE 
St. Jean SWIFT CURRENT 


->ST. STEPHEN 
Sault Ste. Marie 
SOREL 


->SUMMERSIDE 
TRURO 
-+VALLEYFIELD 


->VICTORIAVILLE 
-> YARMOUTH 


TRAIL-NELSON 
Walkerton 
-+>WEYBURN 
-» WOODSTOCK, N.B. 
Woodstock- 
Tillsonburg 


a TE ee 


->The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which 


they moved. For an explanation of the classification used see page 591 of this issue. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Employment of the Disabled 


Ian Campbell of the federal Department of Labour presides 
over panel discussion at World Congress of the International 
Society for Rehabilitation of the Disabled held at Copenhagen 


The report of the Ninth World Congress 
of the International Society for Rehabilita- 
tion of the Disabled, held in Copenhagen in 
1963, has just been released. 

Included in it is the report of a panel 
discussion on the disabled and the labour 
market. Ian Campbell, National Co-ordinator, 
Civilian Rehabilitation Branch, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa, chaired this session. 

In introducing the discussion, Mr. Camp- 
bell quoted a remark by Hall H. Popham of 
Ottawa, president of the International Society 
for Rehabilitation of the Disabled, who said, 
“The ultimate goal of all rehabilitation is 
to enable the handicapped individual to 
work ... A job is essential, not only to 
enable the individual to be economically self- 
supporting, but also to assure him his rightful 
place in his home community.” 


Mr. Campbell said rehabilitation was a 
subject of concern to all nations, regardless 
of the nature of their economies. He added 
that every person, disabled or not, had a 
right to the place in life for which his nature, 
inclination, skill and training fitted him, and 
within the range of opportunity made pos- 
sible by the society in which he lived. Many 
disabled persons, however, must be prepared 
and guided into work which involved, in the 
majority of cases, an employer-employee 
relationship. 

With such relationships, the success of a 
vocational rehabilitation program depended 
substantially upon the attitude of organized 
workers, organized employers, and on their 
co-operation. They, in turn, were influenced 
by the sincerity and practical approach of 
those who work with the disabled and by 
the guidance of the international organiza- 
tions to which they belonged. 

All were affected by the work and direction 
of the International Labour Organization, 
which had given support to the development 
of vocational rehabilitation programs in 
member nations. 


Views of ILO 


A. A. Bennett, a representative of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Section of the In- 
ternational Labour Organization, discussed 
some of the difficulties in trying to resettle 
the disabled and how they might be tackled. 

He noted that, in a buoyant, expanding 
economy where labour was hard to obtain, 
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and workers were sought in all quarters, it 
was not difficult, quite often the reverse, 
to fit disabled persons into suitable jobs. 

In a stagnant economy, in times of depres- 
sion, or where there were problems of over- 
population, heavy unemployment or under- 
employment, the situation was quite different. 
Placement of anybody was difficult, the dis- 
abled more so. 

He suggested that, in such a situation, 
special attention should be given to the selec- 
tion of suitable disabled persons on the basis 
of their ability to compete equally with 
qualified, able-bodied applicants. Care should 
be taken to see that their chances of being 
considered were equal. 

Vocational training and other forms of 
preparation for employment should be con- 
centrated on the production of highly-skilled 
workers for whom jobs might exist or who 
might be helped toward self-employment. In 
any event they would have better chances of 
securing employment because of their level 
of skill. 

The aim for a large proportion of disabled 
persons, for whom prospects of receiving 
paid employment or becoming independently 
self-employed are slim, might be the setting- 
up of some sheltered workshop or some form 
of co-operative enterprise. 

Even in the richer, more industrialized 
and socially developed countries, employers 
were sometimes reluctant to engage the dis- 
abled because of misconceptions about their 
work performance, absentee and accident 
rates, sickness, and level of stability and em- 
ployment. 

Trade unions were generally sympathetic 
to the needs of the disabled, especially their 
own injured and disabled members; but they, 
too, were subject to the same misconceptions 
as employers and the general public. 

The support of trade unions and employers 
could be obtained through factual publicity 
and by enlisting their co-operation in meas- 
ures to improve working opportunities for 
the disabled, he thought. 

One of the biggest obstacles to the em- 
ployment of the disabled, the speaker pointed 
out, was the medical examination that many 
employers required as a condition of engage- 
ment. 

Far too often the examinations excluded 
suitable disabled persons because they could 
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not meet the physical standards imposed, 
which frequently bore no relationship to the 
specific job requirements. 

The speaker thought that governments 
could do much to help the cause of rehabili- 
tation if they were prepared to make the 
medical standards fit the job for employment 
in government service. They could also take 
the lead in providing a number of jobs for 
the disabled. 


In many countries, Mr. Bennett said, em- 
ployers were awaiting a decisive lead of this 
kind by their governments. 


Views of Organized Labour 


In outlining the concerns of organized 
employees, Alfred Braunthal of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
listed the interests mentioned by the groups. 
They included the establishment of central- 
ized, governmental or government-controlled 
organizations equipped to establish rules for 
the rehabilitation and employment of the 
disabled and with authority to enforce the 
rules. They were interested in participating 
in the drafting of laws and rules on these 
subjects and in their implementation. 

They considered that sheltered workshops 
should be provided for disabled persons who 
could not be expected to meet the require- 
ments of the general labour market with 
which they would be faced. 

It was their opinion that at all major work 
places, a certain proportion of jobs should be 
reserved for the disabled, be it by law, by 
established rules, or by collective agreements. 

They were concerned that fair wages 
should be paid to the disabled, either the 
regular wages as fixed by collective agree- 
ments or, in case of reduced working capac- 
ity, a percentage of the regular wages 
corresponding to this capacity. They indicated 
that work councils should adequately pro- 
tect the interests of handicapped workers 
on the job. 


Views of Organized Employers 


Johannes Ammundsen of the International 
Organization of Employers noted that the 
placement of the disabled in suitable occupa- 
tions was the aim of the rehabilitation proc- 
ess. It was generally accepted that medical 
care and financial support was not sufficient, 
but that the fullest possible restoration of 
working abilities was of the greatest impor- 
tance to the disabled and to the community in 
which they re-appeared as useful citizens. 


The speaker reviewed some of the prob- 
lems in the placement of disabled persons 
in employment. Some countries, such as 
countries with large numbers of war-disabled, 
had a larger number of disabled persons 
than others. The general level of employ- 
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ment in a country was also a fact to be 
considered. 


Under conditions of full employment, em- 
ployers often found it was to their advantage 
to employ disabled persons in suitable occu- 
pations. From an economic point of view, 
the disabled who returned to the labour 
market would be a welcome supply of labour. 


The success of the efforts of rehabilitation 
and placement of the disabled within the 
normal labour market was, to a large degree, 
dependent on the success of the policy of 
full employment. 


In certain parts of the world, however, 
the supply of labour far exceeded the de- 
mand. In such circumstances, disabled per- 
sons would not be expected to find normal 
occupations on a large scale and the aim must 
be to encourage useful work in other ways. 


Mr. Ammundsen thought that, although 
there was an increase of interest in the 
employment of the disabled, there were still 
employers who did not understand their 
problems. He noted, also, that disabled per- 
sons were often steady workers and that, in 
conditions of full employment when fluctua- 
tions within the labour force were increasing, 
this became a valuable quality. 


Organizations of employers and of labour 
could help materially in the return of the 
disabled to the labour market. This was 
important, not only to the disabled, who thus 
regained a position as useful workers and 
citizens, but to the manpower resources they 
represented because it meant a productive 
contribution to the national economy. 


Views of the Disabled 


Raimondo Magnani, President, Interna- 
tional Federation of Disabled Workers and 
Civilian Handicapped, said the number of dis- 
abled persons had increased, while at the 
same time technical progress was limiting 
the opportunities for employment of unspe- 
cialized labour. Therefore, it was obvious 
that the handicapped must have good oppor- 
tunities for education and vocational prep- 
aration. 


He said he had reservations about compul- 
sory employment systems in some countries. 
He thought that the handicapped person was 
often assigned to work that did not use his 
ability to the full. The employer found him- 
self unable to use the handicapped profitably 
and regarded the compulsory employment of 
these individuals as an unfair tax on _ his 
business. 

A system that could place the disabled in 
suitable positions according to their capa- 
bilities and training seemed to the speaker 
to be the way to help them take their right- 
ful place in society. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During June, July and August 
(except those under negotiation in May) 


Company and Location Union 


Anglo-Nfld. Development, Grand Falls, Nfld. ........ Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (APL-CIG CLG): IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) & Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Bathurst Power & Paper, Bathurst, N.B. ................ Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
Plumbers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & International 
Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO) 


Canada & Dominion Sugar, Montreal, Que. ........ Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Copper Rand Chibougamau Mines, Chibougamau, 

Quer Sees. nro at cle rate acg dees, toate Mee ameent a Gta artes Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Denison-‘Mines; “Elliot Lake? Ont.)..5. cee acee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion: Glass, Montreal/sOQuer ee... su 6: Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corp. (Cdn. Bridge), 

Walkerville, Ont. Mealgtactas -aataction Nei «amber es ga ces Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Stores, Montreal & vicinity, Que. ........ Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Domtar Newsprint (Woodlands Div.), Riviere 

Jacques Cartier, Que. caret. eee eee es Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Duplate Canada Ltd., Oshawa, Ontj=e74cs8. ee... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fraser Companies, Atholville, "Edmunston & New- 

castle, ONIBS eee ee ee ee Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hotels & taverns (various); loronto;*Ont. “oe... Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage dis- 

pensers ) 

Winniper: Metro., ; Manor. etter teas coe Public Empl. (CLC) 


Part Ii—Negotiations in Progress During May 
(except those concluded in May) 


Bargaining 


American Motors Canada Ltd., Brampton, Ont. ..... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Associated Fur Industries, Toronto, Ont. .............. Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Assn. des Marchands Detaillants (Produits Alimen- 
taines); Quebec; (OU. baw eee ee ee Commerce & Office Empl. (CNTU) 
Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers (5 hospi- 
le) Arthabaska, Drummondville & Nicolet, 
PERE NEON GRD, SER ae NL NN or ie Lay Pew Se 8 Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Que. per erent Terie ate MMe Lar ee ec e eek Lhe a ae Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (female 
empl.) 


Que PONT Tl ile IRAE AR ef lt A shea eet wd ress ere Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (male empl.) 
Hapeeee Wilcox & Goldie-McCulloch, Galt, Ont. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bowaters Mersey Paper, Anglo-Cdn. Pulp & Paper, 
Domtar Newsprint & James MacLaren Co., 
ONS 5 irs LG ttre a. ic Se chk cee ear er cance nme ert ee Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLE) 
British Columbia Forest Products, Crofton, Celgar 
Ltd., Watson Island & Rayonier Canada Ltd., 


Woodfibré, ‘BiCie eee eee ee. Pulp & Paper Wkrs. of Canada (Ind.) 
BG. Hydto & Power Authorityae eee... IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Hydro, & Power: Authority tacts ee Office Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Building maintenance & window cleaning con- 
tractors.” Vanicouver, BiCt ees Bldg. Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CalgaryuGity eA lta: Suan. 25 ea ee eae cee: Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Calgary, City eAltade sec tenia: og. tere. heer, Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Calgary General Hospital, Calgary, Alta. ............ Public Empl. (CLC) 
Calgary Power & Farm Electric Services, Alta. .... Calgary Power Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Canada Cement, N.B., Que., Ont., Man., & Alta. Cement Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canada Iron Foundries, Three Rivers, Que. Sent: Moulders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
IN Ree NOTE VON Ven IN a9 xa: cassand ease eee meee ae ILA (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CPA, system-wide .............. percents piety its Snoh righ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chrysler Canada ‘Lids eWindsorOntse. ereeee.. Auto Workers, (AFL-CIO/CLC) (office empl.) 
Commission des Ecoles Catholiques, Montreal, 
ere aa da Pek one, hk ee ee Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


(maintenance empl.) 
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Company and Location 


ee des Ecoles Catholiques, Montreal, 
ue. 


Sona Minnie iui ste “ARS WOLS' Ais’ Ri eTajera,S 8 ei6/SPlolei9 Wate lSI6.9 10 4 A186 Ueseceleteleie eb vieientenslet ead 


Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & Three 
Rivers, Que. 


SS ai *FiSUeea h/t: 02 Sin #7 # aie oe) ola eieie'ainio/vie/e|¥:6 e1a)a,0 0 Wels 4) éjainiaie'yi4\e di Giels ¢.ciev 6 6: 


Peter esreceeresoes 


Consolidated Paper, Port Alfred, Que. 
Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. 


Coane erescccccsecene 


DTIC OOOO OOOO OOOO OIONOISOIMCN COC 


Domtar Pulp & Paper (Howard Smith Paper Div.), 
SOM AN OTE (otis fb ict iA aahshomokeeies G ACk. 


Donohue Brothers Limited, Clermont, Que. 


E.B. Eddy, Hull, Que. 


oe eecoeees 


Steere recreerccessceerceresececcecescvescesesece 


E.S. & A. Robinson (Can.), Leaside, Ont. 
Edmonton City, Alta. 


etter cee sene 


€sle\e'e|»\s\0)0\\0 4:018/s\9ie9.ale\visi e410 016\4\u wieisie\u\e 0.ee'eisielsicle tee 


GRRCO LIV COO OUROCCIIOO SOOT OCO SCO CCR TOO TC GUGT ID OUDOO ONDE TOD DOOUCADOCHUOBOOONOEAT 


Sienmicicica hess oS wicdele(e\i8191819]8/0/81#1a[0)8\s\a\a)wa\#inlsiaTe:e\s/aie\bieie iu lolelefela)ee) €\s/a)sieia\e;siejeiainie hie ielee e/e\s' 


Somer eer eesececceceeesenseeecene 


eee etme re ereeens 


ELA stor Gree Oni nit, a, Mo kete i et ea. 
Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines, Timmins, Ont. 
Hospitals (9), Hull, Buckingham & other centres, 

ee a are ak anc Mis a Ss Ve 
Hotel Chateau Frontenac (CPR), Quebec, Que. .... 
Hotel Dieu, St. Vallier, Chicoutimi, Que. .............. 
Hotel Royal York (CPR) x Loronto.Ontaakee... 
Imperial Tobacco & subsids., Ont. & Que. ............ 
apeanauonat Harvester Co. of Canada, Chatham, 

Emtec sok ates, Cee Ai oe ReaD, ON. eee 
Kimberly-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, Ont. .............. 


PVE MCOpal ye Spanoliy Ont,, ...citecscce onsets. sac. 


MacDonald Tobacco, Montreal, Que. ..........ccc00- 
Manitoba DielepHOne SYSLEIM oc. cvsoscevesosseacecsocessevcecoss 


Manitoba Telephone) System (.2:4..0.....:0:s:462.-asc460u... 
Marathon orp..6 Marathon, Ont ce..fiascs.06edsasc0cee 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Schumacher, Ont. ...... 
Mei Clothing Mfrs. Assn. of Ontario, Toronto, 

VER Aas Pres orcs gene ade en A AN ae eR oe cea 
Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau, Ont. 
Northern Electric, Belleville, Ont. & Montreal, Que. 
Northerny Hiectrig, AMontreal Oue.. cadc8-dsen nen... 
New Brunswick Power Commission, province-wide 
Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N.S. ............ 
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Union 


Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
(office empl.) 


Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Commerce & Office Empl. (CNTU) 

Auto Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), & International Operating Engi- 
neers (AFL-CIO) 


Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Machinists 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (caretakers) 


Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), & International Operating Engi- 
neers (AFL-CIO) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & 
IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLO} 

Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Man. Telephone Assn. (Ind.) (clerical & main- 
tenance empl.) 

IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (electrical craft empl.) 

Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Teamsters (Ind.) (mechanics) 

Northern Electric Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Northern Electric Office Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
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Company and Location Union 


io-Minnesota Paper, Fort Frances & Kenora, 

Silat ma cawbat : ee en ee Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
Firemen & Oilers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Carpen- 
ters (AFL-CIO/CLC) & International Oper- 
ating Engineers (AFL-CIO) 

Ontario Paper, ‘Thorold; Ont.€.2....21.) ee ee Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
Firemen & Oilers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Plumbers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC), Carpenters (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC), ILA (AFL-CIO/CLC) & International 
Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO) 

Price Bros., Dolbeau, Kenogami & Shipshaw, Que. Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 


Price Bros., Kenogami & Riverbend, Que. ............ Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Provincial Paper, Phorold; pOnt. eens Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission, Montreal & . 3 
OLNETIACENELES . etre tester cecSoins crt tcesess (ooeous opener asa Quebec Hydro; eet Commission Office Empl. 
Syndicate (Ind 
Quebec Iron & Titanium, Sorel, Que. «0.00... Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
RCA? Victor,“ Montreal “Otie.. 2-4 4:.2....4 see tte RCA Salaried Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Saskatchewan. GOVernmenth... 2... ett. eterno: Sask. TA Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (labour service 
empl. 
Saskatchewan Power Corp: scene. tee er tears Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Sask. Provincial Hospitals, Moose Jaw, North 
Battleford, Prince Albert & Weyburn, Sask. ...... CLC-chartered local & Public Empl. (CLC) 
Saskatoon-- City.) Saske tice. fee 0 re ee Public Empl. (CLC) (inside & outside empl.) 
Shell \Oil, eMontreal,. Oue.. .entertccc 3. .caue beets es. Shell Empl. Council (Ind.) 
Silverwood ‘Dairies, Toronto, Ont.’ .2:3.f.48.2....... Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Spruce Falls Power & Paper & Kimberley-Clark 
GL (Canada, -—Kapuskasing, Ont.” 2.0182...chhaveccre: Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & IBEW (AFL- 
CIOJELC) 
Steinberg’s Ltd., Island of Montreal, Que. ............ Steinberg’s Empl. Protective Assn. (Ind.) 
Steinberg’s Ltd., Island of Montreal, Ove eee ae Warehouse & Transport Empl. Assn. 
nd. 
University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask. ........ CLC-chartered local 
Winnipes: City, Mani taba see Public Empl. (CLC) 


Conciliation Officer 


Abitibi Power & Paper & subsids., Que., Ont. & 
18 Cs aay sa on ee ee SOR RR PIT x Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs., (AFL-CIO/CLC), Machinists 
(AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) & 
International Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO) 

Asbestos Corp. & Flintkote Mines, Thetford Mines, 


ARGS a tyr er Eee raat A et eee Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Atomic Energy of Canada, Chalk River & Deep 
River, -Onticncs.abaeeded. 10s lathe eae Atomic Energy Allied Council (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. International Paper & New Brunswick Inter- 
National Paper. IND so (Que. .ncncsces. cctesue ayes Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL- CIO/CLC), International 
Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO), IBEW 
(AFL-CIO/CLC), Machinists (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC) & Plumbers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Cdn. Marconi, Montreal,Que. 4h... 225.0.cenive: Marconi Empl. Council (Ind.) 
Consolidated Paper, Nicauba, Que. ......cccccceeeee Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Consolidated Paper, Trenche Dist., Ollie. eee Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Dow Brewery, Montreal & Quebec, Que. ................ Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dunlop Canada Limited, Toronto, Ont. ................ Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Eldorado Mining & Refining, Eldorado, Sask. ........ Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
HicshenesmAssn.) OFCB,.G, sh cicaucee ee United Fishermen (Ind.) (canned & cold stor- 
age empl.) 

TStSESETC RAN SSI) yO add Gs, a tesusat, cic Mier: seme emcees cae te United Fishermen (Ind.) (tendermen) 
Pinimeseanited-sOshiawa, sit. ae ee eee ak Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fraser Valley Milk Producers’ Assn. & other 

dairies, Vancouver & New Westminster, B.C. .... Teamsters (Ind.) 
Hamilton City wOnte...-212 Ol Pia) WIRE, Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Hawker Siddeley (Cdn. Car Div.), Fort William, 

COOTTS week vos BS OES oes eh es Pe eee Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hew Heine Co. of Canada, Leamington, Ont. ........ Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting, Flin Flon, Man. CLC-chartered local, Machinists (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC), IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC), Boilermakers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC), Carpenters (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC), Painters (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Interna- 
: tional Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO) 
International Harvester Co. of Canada, Hamilton, 
OO rey oe deters ects ven sc cineseee cbs Betas ee Ae Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location Union 


Kellogg Company, ONAOM ON tse tall cscs eee Millers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
PCA Mealy OITOTNG alc? Mer Toe iby eee es Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Ri eGR ER UN Me octl co ats tee es cg eee IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Molson’s Brewery Quebec Ltd., Montreal, Que. ..... Molson’s Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Montreal Transportation Commission, Montreal, 


07 aed en EO eeeertisn seb be Es caved dos stlres sooth eee Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Ocean Cement Limited, Greater Vancouver, Fraser 

Walley Vancouver Island,’ B.C, 2... Teamsters (Ind.) 
Provincial Transport, Montreal, UCR So ae ee oe Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Quebec North Shore Paper Baie Comeau, Que. & 

ManicoudganvPower*Co: Mie ie ne Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
_gcotof tobi as tan Ren are eae Re ied et arabe TUL! Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Roc otoco de or erp ea) dere Sh pe pte ee pm a VE (Ind.) 


Conciliation Board 


Brewers Warehousing, province-wide, Ont. ............ Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. Canners, Vancouver & Penticton. h.C 5.4. Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. Johns-Manville, Port Union; Ontae. «..2t.-2., Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Hotel Chateau Laurier (CNR), Ottawa, Ont.......... Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLE) 
National Harbours Board, Montreal, Que. ............ CNTU-chartered local 

Phillips Cables Ltd., Brockville, Ont. ............... IVE (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Toronto Electric Commissioners, Toronto, Ont. ..... Public Empl. (CLC) 

Wictomas Hospital... London. Ontes......1... oe. Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
CbGwcompany-wide igngiileada, 0 on oe Picture Machine Operators (AFL-CIO/ 
LC) 


Arbitration 
Quebec Hydro (Shawinigan Water & Power), Que. Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Work Stoppage 


Anaconda American Brass, New Toronto, Ont. .... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hiram Walker & Sons, Walkerville, (‘Ont.#..2052.0.c Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part 111—Settlements Rearched During May 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of the information immediately available. Figures on the 
number of employees covered are approximate. ) 

American Can Co. of Canada, Hamilton, Simcoe, Ont. & Montreal, Que-—CLC-chartered locals: 
38-mo. agreement covering 1,400 empl.—wage increases of 10¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1965, 
4¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1966 and 7¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1967; increment between job classes increased 
Jan. 1, 1965 at a cost of 2¢ an hr. and Jan. 1, 1967 at a cost of 2¢ an hr.; weekly benefit under 
SUB plan increased to 70% of wages payable up to 5 yrs. for empl. with 10 or more yrs. of 
service and up to 2 yrs. for empl. with 2 but less than 10 yrs. of service; disability pay to be 70% 
of wages; pension increased to $5.50 a mo. per yr. of service (formerly $3.25 a mo.); present 
pensioners to receive $15 a mo. additional; rate for labourer Jan. 1, 1967 will be $2.57 an hir:: 
agreement to expire March 1, 1968. 


Bowater’s Nfid. Pulp & Paper, Corner Brook, Nfid.—Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC): new 
agreement covering 1,200 empl.—terms of settlement not immediately available. 


B.C. Hotels Assn., New Westminster, Burnaby & Fraser Valley, B.C.—Hotel Empl. (AFL- 
CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 850 empl.—wage increases of 15¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 
1965, 10¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1966 and 15¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1967 for bartenders and waiters; 
wage increases of 12¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1965, 8¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1966 and 12¢ an hr. 
eff. Jan. 1, 1967 for hotel service wkrs.; rate for waitress and bell boy Jan. 1, 1967 will be $1.42 an 
hr.; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1967. 

B.C. Hotels Assn., Vancouver, B.C.—Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage dispensers): 
3-yr. agreement covering 900 empl.—general wage increases of 15¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. ihe 
1965, 10¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1966 and 15¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1967; rate for waiter Jan. 1, 1967 will 
be $2.15 an hr.; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1967. 

Canadair, Ville St. Laurent, Que.—Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC): 30-mo. agreement from June 
1965 covering 3,000 empl.—wage increases ranging from 9¢ to 15¢ an hr. retroactive to Oct. a 
1964, 6¢ to 13¢ an hr. eff. June 4, 1965 and S¢ to 7¢ an hr. eff. June 4, 1966; 4 wks. vacation 
after 20 yrs. of service in 1966 (at present after 25 yrs.); weekly indemnity to be $45 (formerly 
$40) payable up to 26 wks.; group life insurance increased to $6,000 (formerly $4,500); empl. to 
receive 1¢ an hr. per .5 increase in the Consumer Price Index eff. June 1967; Rand Formula to 
be adopted if accepted by two-thirds of empl.; rates will be $2.04 an hr. for labourer and $2.88 an 
hr. for tradesmen June 4, 1966; agreement to expire Dec. 1, 1967. 
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Cdn. Industries Limited, Brownsburg, Que—Mine Wkrs. (Ind.): 2-yr. agreement covering 870 
empl.—wage increases ranging from 8¢ to 17¢ an hr. eff. May 10, 1965 and 8¢ an hr. eff. May 8, 
1966; additional wage increase of 5¢ an hr. for certain empl. eff. May 5, 1966; 9 paid holidays 
(formerly 8); 3 wks. vacation after 8 yrs. of service (formerly 10 yrs.), 4 wks. vacation after 20 
yrs. of service (formerly 25 yrs.) and 5 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service (new provision) 
night shift premium increased to 13¢ an hr. (formerly 11¢) in 1965 and to 15¢ an hr. in 1966; 
rates will be $1.96 an hr. for labourer and $2.82 an hr. for machinist, stationary engineer and 
electrician May 8, 1966; agreement to expire May 9, 1967. 

Cdn. Johns-Manville, Asbestos, Que.—Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 1,800 empl—wage increases ranging from 4¢ to 8¢ an hr. retroactive to Feb. 1, 1965, 
5¢ to 10¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 1, 1966 and 5¢ to 10¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 1, 1967 for empl. in mining 
operations; wage increases ranging from 3¢ to 7¢ an hr. retroactive to Feb. 1, 1965, 4¢ to 9¢ an 
hr. eff. Feb. 1, 1966 and 4¢ to 9¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 1, 1967 for empl. in manufacturing operations; 4 
wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service (formerly after 25 yrs.) and 5 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of 
service (new provision); evening and night shift premiums to be 8¢ and 13¢ an hr. respectively 
(formerly 8¢ and 12¢) in 1965, 9¢ and 13¢ an hr. respectively in 1966 and 9¢ and 14¢ an hr. 
respectively in 1967; weekly indemnity increased to $50 (formerly $37) payable up to 26 wks. and 
employer to pay full premiums (formerly 50%); employer and union to discuss prospect of increas- 
ing weekly indemnity to $60 in 1967; employer to pay full premiums for life insurance; new provision 
for 6 mos. notice to union regarding technological changes; rates will be $2.23 an hr. for labourer 
and $2.90 an hr. for electrician Feb. 1, 1967; agreement to expire Jan. 31, 1968. 

Cdn. Sugar Factories, Picture Butte, Raymond & Taber, Alta—CLC-chartered locals: 2-yr. 
agreement covering 500 empl.—wage increases ranging from 5¢ to 7¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 
1965 and 5¢ to 8¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1966; rates July 1, 1966 will be $1.55 an hr. for temporary 
labourer and $2.21 an hr. for permanent labourer; agreement to expire June 30, 1967. : 

Catelli Food Products, Montreal, Que—Bakery Wkrs. (CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 500 
empl.—settlement pay of $60 for male empl. and $45 for female empl.; general wage increases of 
10¢ an hr. eff. June 1, 1965, 7¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1966 and 8¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1967; 3 wks. 
vacation after 13 yrs. of service (formerly after 15 yrs.) in 1965, after 12 yrs. of service in 
1966, and after 10 yrs. of service in 1967; female base rate (after 3 mos.) will be $1.24 an hr. and 
male base rate (after 3 mos.) will be $1.78 an hr. Jan. 1, 1967; agreement to expire Jan. 1, 1968. 

Cockshutt Farm Equipment of Canada, Brantford, Ont—Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 750 empl.—wage increases of 11¢ an hr. plus an additional 7¢ an hr. for skilled 
trades in 1965, 6¢ an hr. or 23%, whichever is greater in 1966 and 7¢ an hr. or 2.8%, whichever 
is greater, in 1967; 10 paid holidays (formerly 8); weekly indemnity to be $60 (formerly $45) 
payable up to 26 wks.; life insurance to range from $5,500 to $8,000 (formerly $4,000); double 
time for working Sundays and paid holidays (formerly time and one half); agreement to expire 
on April 9, 1968. 

Dominion Rubber (Footwear & Warehouse Divs.), Kitchener & Guelph, Ont— Rubber Wkrs. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 850 empl.—wage increases of 7¢ an hr. eff. June 1, 
1965 and 7¢ an hr. eff. June 1, 1966 for male empl. and 34¢ an hr. eff. June 1, 1965 and 34¢ an 
hr. eff. June 1, 1966 for female empl.; 10 paid holidays (formerly 9); 3 wks. vacation after 5 
yrs. of service (formerly after 10 yrs.) and 4 wks. vacation after 19 yrs. of service (formerly after 
22 yrs.) in 1965; 4 wks. vacation after 15 yrs. of service and 5 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of 


phe in 1966; rate for labourer will be $1.75 an hr. June 1, 1966; agreement to expire May 31, 
de 


Eastern Canada Stevedoring & other companies, Toronto, Ont.—ILA (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 550 empl.—wage increases of 12¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1965, 7¢ an hr. 


eff. Jan. 1, 1966 and 7¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1967; rate for longshoreman Jan. 1, 1967 will be $2.64 
an hr.; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1967. 


E.B. Eddy, Parent & Lower Dumoine, Que.—Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—wage increases of 10¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1965 and 
S¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1966 for labourers; wage increases ranging from 20¢ to 55¢ per cord eff. 
May 1, 1965 and 10¢ to 20¢ per cord eff. May 1, 1966 for piece wkrs.; 2 additional paid holidays 
(St. Jean Baptiste Day and Labour Day) in 1965 (formerly 1 paid holiday) and New Year’s 
Day to be fourth paid holiday in 1966; rate for labourer May 1, 1966 will be $1.38 an hr.; agree- 
ment to expire April 30, 1967. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber, Hamilton, Ont—Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 1,200 empl.—settlement pay of $30; general wage increases of 10¢ an hr. for incentive 
wkrs., 14¢ an hr. for day wkrs., and 22¢ an hr. for skilled trades in 1965; 6¢ an hr. for incentive 
wkrs., and 7¢ an hr. for day wkrs. in 1966; 6¢ an hr. for incentive wkrs., and 7¢ an hr. for day 
wkrs. in 1967; life insurance increased to $6,000 (formerly $5,000) for male empl. and to $4,500 
(formerly $3,500) for female empl.; improvements in SUB plan; basic pension at age 65 to be 
4.25 a mo. per yr. of service (formerly $2.80); supplementary pensions, covering period between 
retirement and eligibility for Old Age Security, increased to $4.25 a mo. per yr. of service (formerly 
$2.20); agreement to expire in 1968. 


Fry-Cadbury Ltd., Montreal, Que-—Bakery Wkrs. (CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.— 
general wage increases of 8¢ an hr. retroactive to Oct. 24, 1964, 3¢ an hr. eff. Oct. 24, 1965 and 
4¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1966; additional adjustment of 10¢ an hr. for empl. in mechanical dept.; 
9 paid holidays (formerly 8); 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service (new provision); rate for 
labourer April 1, 1966 will be $1.834 an hr.; agreement to expire Oct. 27, 1966. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber, Bowmanville, Ont——Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 550 empl.—settlement pay of $25; wage increases of 10¢ an hr. eff. May 3, 1965, 7¢ an hr. 
eff. Feb. 20, 1966 and 7¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 20, 1967; additional wage increases of 5¢ an hr. for 
tradesmen and 12¢ an hr. for engineers eff. May 3, 1965; wage increases of 8¢ an hr. eff. May 3, 
1965, 6¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 20, 1966 and 6¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 20, 1967 for incentive wkrs.; additional 
paid holiday; 2 wks. vacation after 1 yr. of service (formerly after 3 yrs.), 3 wks. vacation after 
5_yrs. of service (formerly after 10 yrs.), 4 wks. vacation after 15 yrs. of service (formerly after 
22 yrs.) and 5 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service (new provision); pension improvements similar 
to those negotiated in the automobile industry; pension plan to include guarantee of 5 yrs. 


’ 
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payment of pensions to next-of-kin in event of death of pensioner; benefits under SUB plan (62% 
of gross pay plus $7.50 for dependents) to be a maximum of $84 a wk.; short work wk. benefits 
introduced in SUB plan; group life and accidental death and dismemberment insurance increased 
to $6,000 for male empl. and $4,500 for female empl.; life insurance for retired empl. increased 
to $3,000 for male empl. and $2,250 for female empl.; employer to pay full premiums for Ontario 
hospital insurance and to adopt Blue Cross Drug Prescription Plan; employer contribution toward 
hospital insurance to be included In earnings for computation of vacation pay; weekly indemnity 
to be $60 for male empl. and $45 for female empl., payable up to 36 wks. for empl. with less than 
2 yrs. of service and up to 52 wks. for empl. with 2 or more yrs. of service; rate for janitor Feb. 
20, 1967 will be $2.26 an hr.; agreement to expire Feb. 20, 1968. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber, New Toronto, Ont.—Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agree- 
ment covering 1,850 empl.—terms similar to Goodyear Tire & Rubber, Bowmanville settlement 
(above); rate for janitor Feb. 20, 1967 will be $2.26 an hr.; agreement to expire Feb. 20, 1968. 


Hopital General St-Vincent de Paul, Hopital a’Youville et Hospice du Sacre-Ceur, Sherbrooke, 
Que.—Service Empl. Federation (CNTU): 1-yr. agreement covering 1,400 empl.—wage rates to be 
$1 a wk. less than those paid by French-speaking hospitals in Montreal, retroactive to Jan. 1, 1965; 
work wk. for Nursing Dept. (excludes professional nurses) to be 374 hrs. (formerly 40 hrs.); 3 
wks. vacation after 5 yrs. of service (formerly after 6 yrs.) and 4 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of 
service (formerly after 12 yrs.); evening and night shift premium becomes $1 a day (formerly $3 
a wk.); broken shift premium of $1 a day introduced; empl. with 10 yrs. of service to be paid 
premium of $5 a wk.; salary for nursing aide after 1 yr. of service becomes $55 a wk.; agreement 
to expire Dec. 31, 1965. 


wk. for Nursing Dept. (excludes professional nurses) to be 374 hrs. (formerly 40 hrs.); 2 
wks. vacation after 1 yr. of service (formerly after 3 yrs.), 3 wks. vacation after 5 yrs. of service 
(formerly after 8 yrs.) and 4 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. of service (new provision); evening and 
night shift premium becomes $1 a day (formerly $3 ‘a wk.); broken shift premium of $1 a day 
introduced; empl. with 10 yrs. of service to be paid premium of $5 a wk.; premium for group 
leaders increased to $5 a wk. (formerly $3 a wk.); salary for nursing aide after 1 yr. of service 
Jan. 1, 1965 becomes $55 a wk.; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1965. 


John Inglis Co. Limited, Toronto & Scarborough, Ont.—Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 1,700 empl.—settlement pay of $16 for hourly and incentive empl. and $32 for 
skilled trades for period April 1 to May 10, 1965; general wage increases of 7¢ an hr. eff. May 10, 1965 
and 5¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1967; additional wage increase of 7¢ an hr. for skilled trades eff. May 10, 
1965; CWS plan to be adopted April 1, 1966 establishing increment of 5¢ between job classes at 
a maximum cost of 13¢ an hr.; guarantee of 8 paid holidays regardless of day on which they fall; 
normal pensionable age to be reduced to 65 yrs. (formerly 70 yrs.) without reduction in benefits on 
a graduated basis provided for in Canada Pension Plan; empl. entitled to vesting rights at age 40 
after 10 yrs. of service; employer to pay full premiums toward group life insurance, medical insur- 
ance and sickness and accident plan (at present 67%) in 1966 and to continue paying full premiums 
for hospital insurance; weekly indemnity, payable up to 26 wks., to be increased to $50 (at present 
$42) in 1966; bereavement leave of 3 days in 1967 (new provision); weekly benefits under SUB 
plan to be increased in 1967 to $30 a wk. (at present $20) payable up to 30 wks. and employer 
to continue contributing 3¢ an hr. toward SUB fund; agreement to expire April 1, 1968. 


Lake Asbestos of Quebec, Black Lake, Que.—Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU): 3-yr. agree- 
ment covering 500 empl.—wage increases ranging from 4¢ an hr. to 8¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 
1965, 4¢ an hr. to 8¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1966 and 5¢ an hr. to 10¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1967; improve- 
ments in sickness insurance plan; pension fund contributions now entirely company-paid; agreement 
to expire Dec. 31, 1967. 


MacMillan, Bloedel & Powell River, British Columbia Forest Products, Crown Zellerbach 
Canada Limited & Elk Falls Co., B.C. coast—Papermakers (AFI-CIO/ CLG): “evr. agreement 
covering 940 empl.—wage increase of 15¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1965: supplementary vacations with 
pay, in addition to the regular annual vacation, of 1 wk. in 10th yr. of service, 2 wks. in 15th yr. 
of service, 3 wks. in 20th yr. and 25th yr. of service, 4 wks. in 30th yr. and 35th yr. of service 
and 5 wks. in 40th yr. of service; time lost as a result of non-occupational accident or illness, up 
to a period of 1 yr., to be considered as qualifying time worked for annual vacation; new con- 
tributory pension arrangement to supersede previous pension plan—benefits at normal retirement to 
be at least equal to benefits under previous plan and Canada Pension Plan; pension benefits to 
be 4% per yr. of earnings up to maximum pensionable earnings under Canada Pension Plan and 
14% per yr. of earnings above maximum pensionable earnings under Canada Pension Plan; contri- 
butions by empl. to be 2% of annual earnings up to maximum pensionable earnings under Canada 
Pension Plan and 4% of annual earnings above maximum pensionable earnings under Canada Pen- 
sion Plan; rate for labourer July 1, 1965 will be $2.44 an hr.; agreement to expire June 30, 1966. 


MacMillan, Bloedel & Powell River, Cdn. Forest Products, Crown Zellerbach Canada Limited, 
Elk Falls Co. & Rayonier Canada Ltd., B.C. coast—Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
l-yr. agreement covering 5,100 empl.—wage increase of 15¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1965; supplementary 
vacations with pay, in addition to the regular annual vacation, of 1 wk. in 10th yr. of service, 
2 wks. in 15th yr. of service, 3 wks. in 20th yr. and 25th yr. of service, 4 wks. in 30th yr. and 
35th yr. of service and 5 wks. in 40th yr. of service; time lost as a result of non-occupational 
accident or illness, up to a period of 1 yr., to be considered as qualifying time worked for annual 
vacation; new contributory pension arrangement to supersede previous pension plan—benefits at nor- 
mal retirement to be at least equal to benefits under previous plan and Canada Pension Plan; pension 
benefits to be $% per yr. of earnings up to maximum pensionable earnings under Canada Pension 
Plan and 14% per yr. of earnings above maximum pensionable earnings under Canada Pension 
Plan; contributions by empl. to be 2% of annual earnings up to maximum pensionable earnings 
under Canada Pension Plan and 4% of annual earnings above maximum pensionable earnings under 
Canada Pension Plan; rate for labourer July 1, 1965 will be $2.44 an hr.; agreement to expire 
June 30, 1966. 
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Nfld. Employers’ Assn., St. John’s, Nfld—Longshoremen’s Protective Union (Ind.): 34-yr. 
agreement covering 550 empl.—wage increases ranging from 4¢ to 9¢ an hr. eff. May 22, 1965, 4¢ to 
9¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1966 and 4¢ to 9¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1967; vacation pay to be 8¢ for each hr. 
worked during the yr.; rate for stevedores handling general cargo on day hrs. Jan. 1, 1967 will be 
$2.02 an hr.; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1968. 

Rothmans of Pall Mall Canada Ltd., Quebec, Que—Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 500 empl.—general wage increases of 10¢ an hr. retroactive to March 20, 1965, 
8¢ an hr. eff. March 20, 1966 and 8¢ an hr. eff. March 20, 1967; 2 wks. vacation after 1 YL208 
service (formerly after 2 yrs.); 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (maintained); 4 wks. vaca- 
tion after 20 yrs. of service (formerly after 25 yrs.) and 5 wks. vacation after 30 yrs. of service 
(new provision); afternoon shift premium increased to 13¢ an hr. (formerly 10¢); weekly indemnity 
for married men to be $60 (formerly $50) and $35 for married women and single empl. (formerly 
$30) payable up to 26 wks.; employer pays 50% of health insurance premiums and deductible 
amount to be $25 per family (formerly $75); base rates will be $2.19 an hr. for female empl. and 
$2.55 an hr. for male empl. March 20, 1967; agreement to expire March 19, 1968. 


Studebaker-Packard of Canada, Hamilton, Ont.—Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 800 empl.—settlement pay of $35; general wage increases of 6¢ an hr. eff. May 17, 1965, 
6¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 15, 1966 and 6¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 15, 1967; additional wage increase of 8¢ an hr. 
for skilled trades eff. May 17, 1965; 10 paid holidays (formerly 8); vacation pay increased to 5% 
of earnings (formerly 34%) after 3 yrs. of service, 64% (formerly 5%) after 5 yrs. of service, 
1% (formerly 64%) after 10 yrs. of service; evening and night shift premiums to be 12¢ an hr. 
and 15¢ an hr. respectively (formerly 10¢ an hr.); bereavement leave of 3 days for death in imme- 
diate family and 1 day for death of in-laws to be granted; group life insurance increased to $5,500 
(formerly $4,500); life insurance for retired empl. to be $1,500 (formerly $750); accidental death 
and dismemberment benefit increased to $3,000 (formerly $2,000); weekly indemnity increased to $60 
payable up to 52 wks. (formerly $45 payable up to 26 weeks.); settlement includes pension and 
SUB arrangements similar to those in General Motors agreement (L.G., Jan., p. 45); rate for 
labourer Jan. 15, 1967 will be $2.47 an hr.; agreement to expire Jan. 15, 1968. 


Thompson Products, St. Catharines, Ont.—Thompson Products Empl. Assn. (Ind.): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 930 empl.—general wage increases of 4¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1965, 5¢ an hr. eff. 
May 1, 1966 and 6¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1967; additional wage increase of 6¢ an hr. for skilled 
trades eff. May 1, 1965; provision for 9 paid holidays (formerly 8) in 1965, 10 paid holidays in 
1966 and 11 paid holidays in 1967; amendments to vacation plan: eff. in 1965—2 wks. vacation 
with 80 hrs. pay after 1 yr. of service, 2 wks. vacation with 90 hrs. pay after 3 yrs. of service, 
92 wks. vacation with 110 hrs. pay after 5 yrs. of service, 2 wks. vacation with 120 hrs. pay after 
10 yrs. of service, 3 wks. vacation with 150 hrs. pay after 15 yrs. of service, 3 wks. vacation with 
160 hrs. pay after 20 yrs. of service, 4 wks. vacation with 180 hrs. pay after 25 yrs. of service; 
eff. in 1966—2 wks. vacation with 100 hrs. pay after 3 yrs. of service, 2 wks. vacation with 120 
hrs. pay after 5 yrs. of service, 3 wks. vacation with 140 hrs. pay after 10 yrs. of service, 3 wks. 
vacation with 160 hrs. pay after 15 yrs. of service, 3 wks. vacation with 180 hrs. pay after 
20 yrs. of service and 4 wks. vacation with 200 hrs. pay after 25 yrs. of service; employer to pay 
full premiums toward medical insurance and Ontario hospital insurance (formerly 50%) for retired 
empl.; company contribution toward SUB to be 4¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1966; rate for labourer May 1, 
1967 will be $2.21 an hr.; agreement to expire May 1, 1968. 


Toronto Star, Toronto, Ont-——Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 
1,000 empl.—general wage increases of $4 a wk. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1965, $4 a wk. eff. Oct. 1, 
1965 and $5 a wk. eff. Aug. 1, 1966; 4 wks. vacation after 13 yrs. of service (formerly after 18 
yrs.); disability pay to be full salary payable up to 6 mos. and 50% of salary after 6 mos. (formerly 
2 wks. wages per yr. of continuous service up to 30 wks. wages) and employer to pay 5% of empl. 
pension contribution to retirement age if necessary; provision for lifetime guarantee for present 
empl. against layoff caused by technological change; rate for cleaner Aug. 1, 1966 will be $52.75 
a wk.; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1967 


Scott La Salle, Longueuil, Que—Scott La Salle Empl. Assn. (Ind): 1-yr. agreement covering 
600 empl.—wage increase of 5¢ an hr. eff. June 26, 1965; company contribution toward pension plan 
increased to 103¢ an hr. (formerly 10¢) for empl. having 10 yrs. or more seniority and to 3¢ an 
hr. (formerly 2¢) for empl. having between 5 and 10 yrs. of seniority; increase in company 
contribution to sickness insurance plan; agreement to expire June 2, 1966. 

Vancouver City. B.C.—Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 750 empl.— 
wage increases ranging from $20 to $29 a mo.; 3 wks. vacation after 5 yrs. of service (formerly 
after 8 yrs.); guarantee of 24 hrs. call-out pay at the rate of time and one half (formerly at 
regular rate); salary for first class fireman becomes $524 a mo.; agreement to expire Feb. 28, 1966 

White Spot Restaurants, Vancouver & Victoria, B.C.—White Spot Empl. Union (Ind): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 630 empl.—wage increases of 12% eff. June 1, 1965, 8% eff. June 1, 1966 and 
5% eff. June 1, 1967 for empl in kitchen and commissary service; wage increases of 8% eff. June 1, 
1965, 5% eff. June 1, 1966 and 5% eff. June 1, 1967 for other empl.; 3 wks. vacation after 7 yrs. 
of service (formerly after 8 yrs.) eff, June 1, 1965, after 6» yrs. ‘of service eff. June 1, 1966 and 
after 5 yrs. of service eff. June 1, 1967; pension plan to be implemented pursuant to requirements of 
dine ees Plan; rate for dinner cook will be $2.07 an hr. June 1, 1967; agreement to expire 

ay 31, , 
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Older Workers 


Training Methods for Older Workers 


Changes in human capacities with advancing age, especially 
in learning ability and power of adaptation, described in 
document by Manpower and Social Affairs Committee of OECD 


The second report of the Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD), stresses that an active manpower 
policy calls for the utmost flexibility in the 
use of human resources. 

Dealing with the employment of workers 
over 40 years of age, the report is the second 
to be published under the program of the 
Manpower and Social Affairs Committee of 
OECD. It was prepared by R. M. Belbin, 
M.A., Ph.D., who has extensive experience 
in this field. 

The document presents a comprehensive 
survey of current scientific knowledge on 
the changes in human capacities with advanc- 
ing age, particularly in regard to learning 
ability and power of adaptation. Various 
methods of training that have been used are 
described. 

It is not intended as a treatise on how to 
train older adults. It represents an attempt 
to collate and evaluate widely scattered in- 
formation, by providing a source book for 
those who wish to further advance the sub- 
ject, either through research or practical 
action. 

The author says adults engage in some 
measure of learning throughout their life 
span, because learning is a necessary part of 
adjustment to the changing conditions of 
existence. The report quotes Dr. A. T. Wel- 
ford, Director of the Unit for Research into 
Problems of Aging at Cambridge, U.K., on 
learning ability as follows: 

a . It is clear that many apparent 
failures to learn by older people are not 
the result of any true learning disability, but 
are due to difficulties of perceiving or com- 
prehending the material presented . . . This 
is especially likely when the material is 
complex, or when the pace at which it is 
presented is not under the subject’s own con- 
trol . . . or when the material to be learned 
is shown to the subject for a short time and 
then removed. In these circumstances any 
slowness of comprehension, even momentary, 
may cause part of the material to be missed.” 

Some attention is given to the difficulties 
caused by pacing. Dr. Belbin states that older 
persons prefer to exercise some control over 
the rate at which they receive information, 
and the rate at which they respond. Under 
paced conditions, this possibility of control 
is removed. The Difficulties caused by placing 
are probably due to the lack of opportunity 
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for adopting flexible methods in carrying out 
a task. 

The older worker may adopt a different 
approach to a job. His skill may allow him 
to compensate for any slowness which affects 
his performance. Insofar as a job is paced, 
the worker is restricted from making this 
adjustment. 

The study suggests that reasons for the ill 
effects of pacing are likely to apply to learn- 
ing, and states that an imposed pace may 
cause an essential piece of information to 
be missed. It points out that teaching has 
not, in the past, been conceived in terms of 
pacing and non-pacing. However, the pupil 
is obliged to learn at a rate which is not 
under his own control. 

It is suggested that the problem of pacing 
must be viewed as having important implica- 
tions for the design of teaching methods of 
adults, and that teaching methods will need 
adapting to allow for unpaced conditions. 

In its conclusions, the report stresses the 
need for counselling, selection, and place- 
ment, as essential adjuncts of training. The 
general findings of the study support the 
following statement in the conclusions: 

“In cases where no special consideration 
is given to the problems of the midde-aged 
adult, there is a tendency for performance 
and ultimate attainment to decline sharply 
from various ages, ranging from the late 
twenties to the fifties. But where training 
methods are adapted to the needs of adults in 
the middle-age range, the relationship be- 
tween age and performance is seldom 
marked: differences in ultimate attainment 
may usually be offset by an extension in 
training time.” 

The study contains three chapters. Chap- 
ter I deals with: adult learning capacity; 
learning and memory; learning and rigidity; 
learning and motivation; and learning and 
intelligence. 

Chapter II discusses experiences in train- 
ing older workers. 


Chapter III describes methods of training 
and outlines, in considerable detail, experi- 
ments with varied training methods. 

The complete report is available from the 
Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, or branch stores, 
under the title, Training Methods for Older 
Workers, Report No. 2, Employment of 
Older Workers, at $2.20 per copy. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Collective Agreement Provisions for Women 


Three most pertinent provisions encountered in agreements 
analyzed govern arrangements regarding equal pay for equal 
work, separate seniority units for women, and maternity leave 


Collective Agreement Provisions in Major 
Manufacturing Establishments is the subject 
of a recent report, fifth in the Labour Man- 
agement Research Series, prepared by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the De- 
partment of Labour. 


Although the number of female workers 
covered in the study was not determined, a 
section of the report is devoted to “Special 
Provisions for Women.” 


The three most pertinent provisions en- 
countered in agreements analyzed, govern 
arrangements regarding equal pay for equal 
work, separate seniority units for women, and 
maternity leave. 


Equal Pay 


By 1961 equal pay laws had been enacted 
by eight provinces, as well as by the Parlia- 
ment of Canada, covering workers under fed- 
eral jurisdiction. Nevertheless, it is often 
necessary to clarify practical application of 
the legislation in the collective agreements. 


Legislation in one province prohibits an 
employer and trade union from negotiating a 
collective agreement providing for scales of 
wages contrary to the act. A complaint may 
not be made against an employer bound by 
an agreement in respect of the scale of wages 
paid to an individual employee, but must be 
made jointly against the employer and trade 
union for having entered into an agreement 
contrary to the act. 


Thirty-one of the 361 establishments cov- 
ered make specific reference to equal pay, 
affecting 13 per cent of all workers covered 
in the study. 


Examples of clauses appearing in such 
agreements are: 

Women’s rates are based on “equal pay for 
equal work.’ Where an average woman cannot 
fully replace a man on a job, the woman’s rate 
for that job shall be set proportionately lower 
than the man’s rate. However, any woman who 
completely replaces a man on his job shall 
receive the man’s rate for that job. 

Women shall receive the same rate of pay as 
men where they do work of comparable quan- 
tity and quality in the same job classification 
under comparable conditions. Where employ- 
ment of women requires extra supervision or 
extra setup, or carry-off men, such factors shall 
be given proper weight in establishing equitable 
wage differentials between men and women in 
the same job classification. 
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Separate Seniority Unit 


No doubt the emerging working-life pat- 
tern of women in industry has prompted the 
following type of provisions in studies on 
collective agreements: 

Separate seniority lists shall be drawn up, one 
for men employees and one for women em- 
ployees. They shall be based upon the date on 
which employees commence to work for the 
company, and shall be established for each 
department or occupational group of employees. 
Lists shall be kept posted, and copies given to 
the union, and after a lapse of four weeks from 
date of posting and delivery of lists to the 
union, the accuracy of the list will be auto- 
matically acknowledged by all parties. Lists will 
be revised every six months. 

Because it is impractical to permit female 
employees to work in certain occupations, 
female employees covered by this agreement 
shall constitute a separate group for seniority 
purposes, both departmental and plant wide. 


Maternity Leave 


As stated in Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 
VIII, three provinces, Alberta, British Colum- 
bia, and New Brunswick, have laws of gen- 
eral application governing maternity leave for 
women workers. “The Industrial Safety Act”, 
1964, of Ontario, authorizes regulations “re- 
specting the employment of pregnant females 
in any factory or shop”. 

Statutory provisions in federal civil serv- 
ice legislation, and in the majority of pro- 
vincial civil service jurisdictions, as well as 
personnel policies of several crown corpora- 
tions, spell out conditions for the granting 
of maternity leave. 

Ten per cent of the total number of work- 
ers involved in the study are covered by 
clauses such as: 

Leave of absence,-up to a maximum of one 
year, will be granted by the company upon 
application, thereto, by female employees for 
pregnancy. 

Employees with six months of service, but 
less than one year of service, shall be granted 
maternity leave up to a maximum of six months, 
with previous job guaranteed for the first six 
months, and preference given in any subsequent 
hiring for the second six months. 


In general, a relatively small number of 
collective agreements make provision for 
maternity leave. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


49th International Labour Conference 


Canada sends 23-member delegation headed by Deputy Minister 
Agenda included second discussions on employment of young 
persons underground, and of women with family responsibilities 


Headed by George V. Haythorne, federal 
Deputy Minister of Labour and Chairman 
of the ILO Governing Body, a 23-member 
Canadian delegation attended the 49th Inter- 
national Labour Conference at Geneva from 
Junes2s10.24. 


The employer delegate this year was Ken- 
neth Hallsworth, Director of Industrial Re- 
lations, Ford Motor Company of Canada, 
and the worker delegate was Joseph Morris, 
Executive Vice-President, Canadian Labour 
Congress. 

Two Members of Parliament, Jean-Pierre 
Coté (Longueuil) and S. Ronald Basford 
(Vancouver-Burrard) attended as special ad- 
visers to the delegation. Hon. Carrier Fortin, 
Quebec Minister of Labour, and G. Char- 
bonneau, Labour Relations Counsellor, Que- 
bec Department of Health, accompanied the 
Canadian delegation. 


The agenda included second discussions on 
the employment of young persons in under- 
ground work in mines of all kinds and on the 
employment of women with family responsi- 
bilities. 

First discussions were to be held on the 
role of co-operatives in the economic and 
social development of developing countries, 
and a general discussion was scheduled on 
agrarian reform, with particular reference to 
employment and social aspects. 


The Canadian delegation comprises: 


Government Delegation—Mr. Haythorne; 
Government Delegate John Mainwaring, Di- 
rector, International Labour Affairs Branch, 
Department of Labour; Substitute Govern- 
ment Delegate: Saul Rae, Ambassador and 
Permanent Representative of Canada to the 
European Office of the United Nations; Ad- 
visers: R. M. Adams, Labour Counsellor, 
Canadian Embassy, Brussels; B. N. Arnason, 
Deputy Minister of Co-operation and De- 
velopment of Saskatchewan; J. A. Beesley and 
Charles Marshall, First Secretaries, Canadian 
Permanent Mission, Geneva; W. H. Sands, 
Deputy Minister of Labour of British Colum- 
bia; Miss M. V. Royce, Director, Women’s 
Bureau, and Miss E. Woolner, Legislation 
Branch, both of the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Worker Delegation—Worker Delegate Mr. 
Morris; Substitute Worker Delegate and Ad- 
viser: Kalmen Kaplansky, Director of Inter- 
national Affairs, Canadian Labour Congress; 
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Advisers: Miss Georgette Lachaine, Vice- 
President, Confederation of National Trade 
Unions; James MacDonald, Executive Secre- 
tary, National Labour Co-operative Commit- 
tee; Miss Huguette Plamondon, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Canadian Labour Congress. 


Employer Delegation—Mr.  Hallsworth; 
Substitute: J. P. Després, Director of Indus- 
trial Relations, Iron Ore Company of Canada; 
Advisers: J. R. Davidson of Davidson, David- 
son and Neill, Regina; George Lach, Assist- 
ant Vice-President (Personnel), Canadian 
National Railways; P. L. Schmidt, Industrial 
Relations Department, Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association; and W. J. Whittaker, 
Q.C., of Wardlaw and Whittaker, Toronto. 


Adviser and Administrative Secretary was 
Felix Quinet, Labour Management Division, 
Economics and Research Branch, and Assist- 
ant Secretary, Miss Alberta O’Toole, Annui- 
ties Branch, both of the Department of 
Labour. 

Labour Relations 


In the field of labour relations and the 
development of institutions that determine 
and harmonize these relations, it is generally 
agreed that ILO action should be inspired by 
the fundamental principle that efforts for eco- 
nomic and social development must be under- 
taken with the active participation of the 
interested parties. 


The report adds that this participation must 
be based on a frank dialogue inspired by 
mutual understanding, by mutual respect for 
each other’s autonomy and freedom of action, 
and by a determination to reach agreement. 


Mr. Morse declared that there also seems 
to exist general agreement on five major 
objectives of ILO action in this field: 


—to encourage the growth of workers’ and 
employers’ organizations that are genuinely 
representative and independent, organized on 
a solid basis and capable of playing an active 
part in the national effort for economic and 
social development; 


—to ensure that such representative or- 
ganizations as are set up, or are already in 
existence, are given the opportunity of play- 
ing an active and constructive part in the 
development of the society to which they 
belong; 


—to assist governments in developing ad- 
ministrative machinery that is capable of 
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dealing with the complex problems with 
which they are confronted in the field of 
labour relations; 

—to enhance the status of the worker, 
both within the undertaking and in society 
as a whole; 

—to provide additional training for the 
persons directly involved in labour relations 
at all levels, in order that they may be better 
able to assume their increasingly complex 
responsibilities. 


Mr. Morse recalled that for a considerable 
number of years, the ILO has gained much 
experience in the fields of labour legislation, 
labour-management relations, personnel man- 
agement, protection of freedom of associa- 
tion, workers’ education, the training of 
labour administrators, and the development of 
co-operatives. Nevertheless, the need has 
been increasingly felt, in recent years, for 
drawing these different activities together to 
form one coherent and fully co-ordinated 
program of action for the development of 
social institutions. 


Living and Working Conditions 


In the opinion of the ILO Director-General, 
the era of change—social change, structural 
change, technological change—in which we 
live calls for a major effort of adjustment, 
“and the ILO is committed to ensuring that 
sufficient attention is paid to the improve- 
ment of conditions of life and work within 
the framework of balanced social and eco- 
nomic development.” 

The emphasis in the ILO’s work has 
changed “from protection in a negative sense 
to a more positive policy of promotion of 
measures for the workers’ welfare, security 
and status.” 

This means that the ILO, wherever possible 
in concert with other organizations so as to 
have greater impact, should pursue its action 
in such fields as security of employment and 
income, social security, labour statistics, gen- 
eral conditions of work, occupational safety 
and health, and welfare. 

Mr. Morse’s report also stressed the im- 
portance of other questions, such as the 
development of the ILO’s regional activities, 
and the establishment of international labour 
standards in the form of conventions and 
recommendations. 

On this latter point, Mr. Morse pointed 
out that “practically all speakers on the sub- 
ject at the past two sessions of the Conference 
were agreed that international instruments 
were the backbone of the organization, and 
that their elaboration would continue to play 
an essential part.” 
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Role of Co-operatives 


The role of co-operatives in the economic 
and social development of developing coun- 
tries was examined in detail. 

Although the International Labour Or- 
ganization, almost from its inception, has 
included co-operation among the forms of 
organization with which it is concerned, this 
is the first time the conference discussed the 
question of co-operatives as a separate item. 


The report prepared by the International 
Labour Office for the discussion revealed 
that the co-operative movement has not only 
developed considerably in the more advanced 
countries, but also has established a foothold 
in many developing countries, some of which 
have already achieved remarkable results. 


The report pointed out that there is prob- 
ably no country outside of some regions of 
Europe, Israel, and perhaps Japan, where it 
has achieved a complete and interlocked de- 
velopment of all its forms, but much remains 
to be done to improve co-operative structures 
and working methods. 


The report contained numerous references 
to co-operative progress in developing coun- 
tries, that showed co-operative activities found 
favourable ground for further development, 
because they met the need of the population 
and the national economy. 


Stressing that no one group of activities 
and institutions, nor any fixed order for their 
establishment can be laid down as applicable 
to all, or even a wide range of countries, 
the report enumerated a number of objectives 
at which a long-term co-operative policy 
should be aimed, and to the achievement of 
which it can reasonably be expected to make 
a substantial contribution: 


—the improvement of the social and eco- 
nomic position of people of limited resources 
and opportunities; 


—the increase of national income and 
export revenues by a fuller exploitation of 
natural resources, especially in agriculture, 
fisheries, and forestry; 


—the implementation of systems of land 
reform and of land settlement aimed at bring- 
ing fresh areas into productive use; 


—the increase of employment and the 
retention of secondary sources of revenue 
in producing areas by the establishment of 
dispersed, but fully modernized industries 
processing local raw materials; 


—the increase of personal and national 
capital resources by the encouragement of 
thrift and the use of controlled credit; 

—the improvement of social conditions 
and the supplementing of national social 
services in the fields of housing, health, com- 
munications, etc. 
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Report of ILO Director-General 


ILO Director-General David A Morse, in 
his report to the 49th general Conference 
of the International Labour Organization, 
proposed that the ILO’s work program should 
include three major areas: 

—human resources and economic develop- 
ment; 

—the development of social institutions; 

—living and working conditions. 


In effect, Mr. Morse asked the Conference 
to confirm the wide agreement reached on 
these points during the Conference debates 
of 1963 and 1964 on the adaptation of the 
program and structure of the ILO to the 
needs of a changing world. 

The Director-General specified that these 
are three facets of its activity where the ILO 
has accumulated considerable experience since 
World War II and in which major thrusts 
are still necessary and possible. 

The new internal structure of the ILO has 
led to the creation of three large administra- 
tive units with areas of competence corre- 
sponding to these broad categories. 


Development of Human Resources 


The development of human resources com- 
prises a better utilization of the labour force 
by creating higher levels of productive em- 
ployment and by the improvement of the 
quality of the labour force by vocational edu- 
cation and training. 


The ILO’s research and operational activi- 
ties in the field of human resources will not, 
therefore, be aimed merely at creating more 
employment, but also at creating employment 
that is fully productive, and at raising pro- 
ductivity in such labour intensive sectors of 
the economy as public works, small indus- 
tries, etc. 

Mr. Morse also considered it necessary to 
place special emphasis on employment pro- 
motion in rural areas, in order to raise the 
contribution of the rural sector to the na- 
tional income, and to improve the living 
conditions and the prospects of the inhabitants 
of rural areas. 

The ILO suggested measures for the har- 
nessing of manpower resources that can make 
a positive contribution to the furtherance of 
both economic and social development, and 
of human rights. 

The new structure of the ILO should bring 
together under one program all its different 
activities for the development and full utiliza- 
tion of the labour force. These activities 
comprise mainly the assessment and fore- 
casting of manpower requirements and re- 
sources; manpower planning and organiza- 
tion; employment promotion; organization of 
placement, vocational guidance and employ- 
ment counselling; vocational training; voca- 
tional rehabilitation; management develop- 
ment; the promotion of small industries, and 
the development of rural areas. 


International Institute for Labour Studies 


Canadian on ILO staff since 1947 chosen to be Director 
of Institute in succession to Rt. Hon. Hilary Marquand, 
appointed to new British Board for Prices and Incomes 


A Canadian has become the Director of 
the International Institute for Labour Studies 
at Geneva. And the Department of Labour 
has announced the award of two new research 
fellowships at the Institute. The International 
Institute for Labour Studies was established 
by the ILO to provide opportunities for study 
and exchange of experience by persons from 
various countries concerned with all aspects 
of labour and social policy. 

The new Director, who assumed office on 
May 1, is Robert W. Cox of Montreal, who 
has been an ILO official since 1947, most 
recently serving as Chief of the ILO Re- 
search and Planning Department. 

Mr. Cox succeeds Rt. Hon. Hilary A. 
Marquand, former Minister of Health of the 
United Kingdom, who resigned from the 
Institute to become Deputy Chairman of the 
newly established National Board for Prices 
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and Incomes (see page 502). Mr. Marquand 
had been Director of the Institute since 
November 1961. 

Earlier in his career, the new Director, 
who is a graduate of McGill University, was 
Executive Assistant to ILO Director-General 
David A. Morse and Chief of the Special 
Research and Reports Division. The author 
of many articles on political science and 
social and economic affairs, he is a professor 
at the Graduate Institute for International 
Studies of Geneva University. 

The new Department of Labour fellow- 
ships, each of $5,000 plus travel expenses 
for the fellow and his dependents, were 
awarded to Stuart M. Jamieson, Professor 
of Economics at the University of British 
Columbia, and to William B. Cunningham, 
head of the Department of Economics and 
Political Science at Mount Allison University, 
Sackville, N.B. 
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Prof. Jamieson’s subject of research will 
be “Changing Patterns of Industrial Con- 
flict”; that of Prof. Cunningham, “Municipal 
Labour Relations.” 

The awards are the first to be made by 
the Department of Labour in co-operation 
with the International Labour Organization 
for studies in an international setting, and 
are in addition to those granted annually 
under the Labour Department-University Re- 
search Program for labour studies in Canada. 

The International Institute for Labour 
Studies seeks to promote a better understand- 
ing of labour problems in all countries and 
to find ways to resolve them, appropriate 
to the countries concerned. To this end, the 
Institute organizes teaching and education 
courses and promotes and carries out re- 
search and information work. 

The courses and research undertaken by 
the Institute are basically designed for persons 
who already hold responsible positions in 


labour affairs and who are expected to be 
called upon to assume even greater respon- 
sibility. These include representatives of 
management and trade unions, as well as 
members of the professions. 

The Institute is financed by an endowment 
fund, made up of contributions and gifts 
from governments, employers’ organizations, 
workers’ organizations, institutions and _ pri- 
vate individuals. 


Two major Belgian trade unions have 
offered grants to the International Institute 
for Labour Studies. The Confederation of 
Christian Trade Unions and the Belgian Gen- 
eral Federation of Labour (FGTB) have 
both notified the ILO of their decision to 
award five annual grants each, during the 
period 1966-1970. These ten grants, repre- 
senting a total value of $17,500, will be 
awarded to participants in study courses 
organized by the Institute. 


Canadian Group Presents Symbol to ILO 


During the 161st session of the ILO Governing Body, a medal symbolizing International 
Co-operation Year was presented to the ILO Director-General and the officers of the Govern- 
ing Body by the International Co-operation Year Committee of Canada. 





Pictured at the presentation of the medal are (left to right): Saul Rae, Permanent 


Representative of the Canadian Government to the International Organizations in Geneva; 
Jean Mori, Workers’ Vice-Chairman of the ILO Governing Body and Secretary of the Swiss 
Confederation of Trade Unions; Kalmen Kaplansky, Director, Department of International 
Affairs, Canadian Labour Congress, and Worker Member of the Governing Body; David A. 
Morse, Director-General of the ILO; George V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister of Labour of 
Canada and Chairman of the ILO Governing Body. 
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TEAMWORK 


in INDUSTRY 


An English industrial relations officer, visit- 
ing Canada to study labour-management com- 
mittees, has been giving Labour-Management 
Co-operation Service officials a good deal of 
information of how the English counterpart 
works. 

J. F. Dean of the Electricity Council of 
England, spent three weeks in May visiting 
Ottawa, Toronto, and Montreal. While in the 
Capital he explained that the Electricity 
Council has 220,000 employees in various 
districts throughout the country. 

Labour-management co-operation is active 
at the local, district, and national levels 
within the industry. 

At the local levels there are two types of 
committees: negotiation and co-operation, 
though often the personnel is the same. 

The co-operation committees, with repre- 
sentatives of both labour and management, 
have been active for many years. They have 
become so used to working together that 
their agendas have changed drastically. 

At one time welfare matters took up 60 to 
70 per cent of the committees’ time. At pres- 
ent welfare accounts for only 4 per cent of 
discussion time, while 23 per cent is devoted 
to safety, 28 per cent to education and train- 
ing, 30 per cent to efficiency, and the balance 
to miscellaneous matters. 

One mandatory function of the local com- 
mittees is to examine every accident report. 
The members are not to assess blame, but to 
see if there was a hazard that could be 
eliminated. Many worthwhile safety measures 
have come out of these examinations. Those 
with wider application than at the local level 
are passed on to the district and national 
boards for their approval. 

Mr. Dean stressed that it is “the individual 
who matters.” 

All constitutions within the Electricity 
Board stress the individual and the individual 
approach. 

If a worker is having troubles with his 
supervisor or foreman, or having problems 
with a job that either man has given him, 
he must first approach that man on a per- 
sonal basis. 

“If he cannot clear up the problem with 
this man-to-man talk, then the next step is 








to go back with his union representative to 
see management.” 

As far as management is concerned, Mr. 
Dean noted that in the English philosophy, 
“It is good management to have good rela- 
tions with the employees.” 

He stated that since management hired 
the worker to do a job, it was up to manage- 
ment to make sure the employee had every 
opportunity to do his work as efficiently as 
possible under the best possible conditions. 

Labour-management co-operation commit- 
tees are so highly regarded by the Electricity 
Council that there is a special course for 
committee chairmen. Members also attend 
a two-day course, while committee secre- 
taries are trained for two weeks. 

Usually the committees spend the last 
meeting of the year deciding what general 
topics they will discuss during the coming 
Vealr 

The agendas for these meetings are posted 
on employee bulletin boards, giving each 
person ample opportunity to study the pro- 
posed subjects and discuss them with their 
committee members if they feel they have 
any suggestions to make. 


* * * 


Both employees and management at Hotel 
Dieu St. Michel Hospital in Roberval, Que., 
are very much in favour of joint consultation. 


Celebrating the Sth anniversary of St. 
Michel’s Co-operation Committee, all agreed 
that the committee had served many worth- 
while purposes. 


Rev. Mother Marie-du-Divin-Coeur com- 
mented “. . . we are able to give a continuous 
and almost empeccable service to our pa- 
tients. Every employee has worked hard, 
not only to earn a salary, but because they 
are concerned with putting out good work.” 


The general director described the labour- 
management committee as a necessity to pro- 
mote co-operation and level off any obstacles 
that would impede top-quality service for the 
patients. 


Benoit Langevin, President of the Labour- 
Management Committee, said “the beneficial 
effects of these meetings are felt throughout 
the organization, in all departments where 
members of the committee are creating 
greater comprehension at work in their en- 
Vitoniment.. 25 

The employees at St. Michel’s are members 
of the CNTU National Syndicate of Hospital 
Employees. 








Establishment of Labour Management Committees is encouraged and assisted by the 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service, Industrial Relations Branch, Department of 


Labour. In addition to field representatives located in key industrial centres, 


who are 


availalbe to help both managements and trade unions, the Service provides various aids in 


the form of booklets, posters and films. 
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CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for three days during April. The Board 
granted five applications for certification and 
rejected one. During the month the Board 
received five applications for certification and 
allowed the withdrawal of three such appli- 
cations. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and 
Building Material Employees, Local Union 
No. 362; and General Drivers, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers, Local Union No. 979; of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of crivers and 
dockmen employed by Bicknell Freighters 
Ltd. Caleary,. Alta. (..G, May. p) y422)- 
The Western Truckers Union had intervened. 

2. Association of Employees of Rod Serv- 
ice Ltd., on behalf of a unit of mail truck 
drivers and garage employees of Rod Service 
Ltée-Ltd., Montréal, Que. (L.G., May, p. 
Az?) 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf of 
a unit of deckhands and cooks employed 
aboard the car barge Greg Yorke by Aqua 
Transportation Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
Cl, Gee Maver Ds 423) 

4. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, Canadian National System Fed- 
eration (Western Lines), on behalf of a unit 
of sectionmen and bulldozer operators em- 
ployed by White Pass & Yukon Route (British 
Columbia Yukon Railway Company and 
the British Yukon Railway Company) (L.G., 
May, p. 423). 

5. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union, Local 106 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, on behalf 
of a unit of truck drivers and maintenance 
men and helpers employed by Veilleux Trans- 
port Inc., East Angus, Que. (L.G., May, 
p. 424). 


Application for Certification Rejected 


Trans-Canada Air Lines Sales Employees’ 
Association, applicant; and Air Canada, 
Montreal, Que., respondent. (L.G., Apr., p. 
340). The application, which embraced a unit 
of employees in the Sales Department of 
the company, was rejected for the reason 
that the applicant did not produce evidence 
of a majority membership satisfactory to the 
Board. 
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Applications for Certification Received 


1. The Association of Ontario Employees 
of Overnite Express Limited on behalf of a 
unit of truck drivers, dockmen, mechanics, 
and office employees employed by Overnite 
Express Limited, Hull, Que. (Investigating 
Officer:> Ge Ex Plant), 

2. Canadian Maritime Union on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard the M.V. Wheat King and the SS. 
Northern Venture by Island Shipping Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. (Investigating Officer: S. Em- 
merson). 

3. Canadian Union of Public Employees on 
behalf of a unit of employees of the Hamilton 
Harbour Commissioners, Hamilton, Ont. (In- 
vestigating Officer: S. Emmerson). 

4. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 1845, on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen employed by Eastern Canada 
Shipping Limited, Montreal, Que. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

5. National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of British Columbia Television 
Broadcasting System Ltd., Saanich, B.C. 
(CHEK-TV) (Investigating Officer: J. D. 
Meredith). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Local 979, Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers Local Union No. 
880; General Truck Drivers Union Local 
938; and Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Union Local 106; of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicants; and Reimer Express 
Lines Limited, Winnipeg, Man., respondent. 
CEAGS CAD D541). 

2. Mayo District Mine, Mill & Smelter- 
workers, Local Union No. 924, of the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (Canada), applicant; and Discovery 
Mines Ltd., Carmacks, Y.T., respondent. 
(L.G., May, p. 424). 

3. Mayo District Mine, Mill & Smelter- 
workers, Local Union No. 924, of the inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (Canada), applicant; and Mount 
Nansen Mines Ltd., Carmacks, Y.T., respond- 
entea(l.Gaa Mayep: 4244 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During April, the Minister of Labour ap- 
pointed conciliation officers to deal with the 
following disputes: 


1. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
(Commercial Products Division, Ottawa); 
and Ottawa Atomic Energy Workers, Local 
To41 (GLE )s (Concihation. Officer: “IT... B: 
McRae). 


2. Pacific Inland Express Limited, Van- 
couver; and Locals 362, 31, 979 and 938 of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: D. S$. Tysoe). 


3. The Bell Telephone Company of 
Canada, Directory Sales Department, Eastern 
Region, Montreal; and Local 57 of the Office 
Employees’ International Union (Conciliation 
Onicee Gaba roirier). 


4. Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co., 
Limited, Flin Flon, Man.; and Flin Flon 
Base Metal Workers’ Federal Union No. 
172, and seven international craft unions 
(Conciliation Officer: C. Arthur Frey). 


5. Boyles Bros. Drilling (Alberta) Lim- 
ited, Edmonton (Yellowknife Branch); and 
Western District Diamond Driller’s Union, 
Local 1005 of the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Canada) 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
are provided by the Minister of Labour through the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
branch also acts as the administrative arm of the Canada Labour Relations Board in 


matters under the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act came into force on September 
1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, which became 
effective in March, 1944, and repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, which 
had been in force from 1907 until superseded by the Wartime Regulations in 1944. 
Decisions, orders and certificates given under the Wartime Regulations by the Minister 
of Labour and the Wartime Labour Relations Board are continued in force and effect by 


the Act. 


The Act applies to industries within federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, interprovincial and international steamship lines 
and ferries, aerodromes and air transportation, radio broadcasting stations and works 
declared by Parliament to be for the general advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act provides that provincial authorities, if they so desire, may 
enact similar legislation for application to industries within provincial jurisdiction and 
make mutually satisfactory arrangements with the federal Government for the administra- 


tion of such legislation. 


The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, and Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions concerning complaints that the Act has been violated or that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively, and for controlling applications for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to administer provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents; the writing of provisions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—that fix a procedure for the final settlement of disputes concerning the meaning 
or violation of such agreements; and the investigation of complaints referred to it by the 
minister that a party has failed to bargain collectively and to make every reasonable effort 


to conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations Board 
are available upon request to the Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial 
reported here under two headings: 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings before the 


Canada Labour Relations Board and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings before the 


Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the Department of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
The territory of four officers resident in Vancouver comprises British Columbia, Alberta 
and the Yukon and Northwest Territories; two officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; four officers resident 
in Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; five officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations Branch and the Director of Industrial Relations 


and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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6. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Chalk River, Ont.; and Local 742 of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers (Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 

7. Maritime Terminals Inc.; Quebec Ter- 
minals Limited; Eastern Canada Stevedoring 
Co. Ltd.; Clarke Steamship Company Lim- 
ited; and Albert G. Baker Limited; and 
Lodge 1257 of the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks (Conciliation Officer: 
C. E. Poirier). 

8. The Lake Erie Navigation Company 
Limited, Walkerville, Ont.; and Seafarers’ 
International Union of Canada (Conciliation 
Officer: Sydney Emmerson). 

9. CKCV (Québec) Limitée, Quebec City, 
and National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians (Conciliation Of- 
ficer: Cy E, Poirier): 

10. Algom Mines Limited (Nordic Mine) 
and United Steelworkers of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 

11. Millar & Brown Ltd., Cranbrook, B.C. 
and Local 15 of the Office Employees’ Inter- 
national Union (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. McKinlay Transport Limited, Cooks- 
ville, Ont.; and Local 91 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America (Concilia- 
tion Officer: Sydney Emmerson) (L.G., Mar., 
De 2 le): 

2. McKinlay Transport Limited, Windsor, 
Ont.; and Local 880 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America (Concilia- 
tion Officer: Sydney Emmerson) (L.G., Mar., 
D251): 

3. McKinlay Transport Limited, Cooks- 
ville, Ont.; and Local 938 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: Sydney Emmerson) (L.G., 
Mar. p. 251). 

4. Adams Cartage Ltd., Windsor, Ont.; and 
Local 880 of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
Sydney Emmerson) (L.G., Apr.npse42). 

5. Canadian National Steamship Company, 
Limited (Pacific Coast Service); and Sea- 
farers’ International Union of Canada (Con- 
ciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (L.G., May, 
D: 425); 

6. Giant Yellowknife Mines Ltd.; and 
Yellowknife & District Miners Union, Local 
802, International Union, Mine, Mill & 


Smelter Workers (Canada) (Conciliation Of- / 
ficer: Do. Lys0e) (LG, Wiay.-p, 425). 

7. Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, 
Vancouver Airport; and Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ Union, Local 28 (Conciliation 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (L.G., May, p. 425). 

8. Canadian National Steamship Company 
Limited (Pacific Coast Service) (Steward’s 
Department) Vancouver; and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
TyS0e ) 72 Gace. Dn oa ae 

9. Canadian Pacific Railway Company S.S. 
Princess of Acadia and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of Canada (unlicensed person- 
nel) (Conciliation Officer: H. R. Pettigrove) 
(LiGs. Marsep,. 251): 

10. Westmount Moving & Warehousing 
Limited, Montreal; and Local 931 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier) 
(E.G. ben. D loe Ts 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. National Harbours Board, Port of Mont- 
real; and Montreal Harbour Staff Employees’ 
Association (L.G., May, p. 425). 

2. National Harbours Board, Port of Mont- 
real; and National Syndicate of Employees 
of the Port of Montreal (CNTU) (LG, 
May, p. 425). 


3. Liquid Cargo Lines Limited, Clarkson, 
Ont., and Local 938 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America (L.G, 
Jan., p. 49). 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in February to deal with a 
dispute between TransAir Limited, St. James, 
Man.; and Lodge 2223 of the International 
Association of Machinists (L.G., Apr., p. 
342) was fully constituted in April with the 
appointment of W. Steward Martin of Winni- 
peg as Chairman. Mr. Martin was appointed 
by the Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members of the Board, 
James E. Wilson, Q.C., and Alistair Stewart, 
both of Winnipeg, who were previously ap- 
pointed on the nomination of the company 
and union, respectively. 


Board Reports Received 


1. United Grain Growers Ltd.; Pacific 
Elevators Limited; Alberta Wheat Pool; Sas- 
katchewan Wheat Pool; and Burrard Ter- 
minals Limited, Vancouver; and Local 333, 


a te ee, A [REA th ey ee 
This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 


gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Ministry of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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Grain Workers Union, International Union 
of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America (L.G., 
Apr.,;, p. 393). The’ text of the report is 
reproduced below. 

2. North American Elevators Limited and 
Syndicat catholique et national des debar- 
deurs de Sorel, inc. (L.G., Sept., p. 805). 
The text of the report is reproduced below. 


Settlements following Board procedure 


1. H. W. Bacon Limited, Toronto, and 
Local 419 of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (L.G., May, p. 425). 


2. Canada Steamship Lines Limited and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion, Employees (L.G..)Feb.;. p. 1359): 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


United Grain Growers Ltd., Pacific Elevators Limited, Alberta Wheat Pool, 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, and Burrard Terminals Limited 


and 


Grain Workers Union, Local 333, International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of America 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion in this matter met in Vancouver on the 
15th day of February, 1965 to hear the repre- 
sentations of the parties and continued hear- 
ings on the 16th, 17th, and 18th of February. 

The employers were represented by John 
A. Bourne, counsel for the employers; D. 
Paterson of The Alberta Wheat Pool; J. Gage 
of Burrard Terminals Ltd.; D. Ireton of 
Pacific Elevators Ltd.; A. E. Metcalfe and 
J. Loney of Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, and 
E. V. Titheridge and D. McRae of United 
Grain Growers. On the 18th day of February, 
A. T. Baker, of the Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pool, joined the hearings. 

The union was represented by E. C. Sims, 
B. Chapman, Murdo Thompson, J. R. Smart, 
H. Kanes, R. W. Ferguson, and D. E. Fraser. 

The dispute involves approximately 450 
members of the union employed in terminal 
elevators operated separately by the five em- 
ployers at Vancouver and New Westminster. 
It arose out of the failure to agree upon the 
provisions of a new collective agreement to 
replace the former agreement which was ter- 
minated November 30, 1964 and which, in 
effect, comprised five separate agreements, 
identical in most respects. 

The five employers involved in this dispute 
are associated as a group, but they do not 
constitute an employers association within 


the meaning of the “Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act”. They negotiate 
together but they administer their collective 
agreements separately. 

It became apparent very early in the pro- 
ceedings that a bar existed that effectively 
inhibited any real effort to conciliate the 
dispute. Last September, an alleged work 
stoppage occurred at the Alberta Wheat Pool, 
and the employer is now proceeding with an 
action for damages against the union and 
certain of its officers. 

The union has made it plain that it will 
not negotiate for a new agreement with any 
of the five employers unless this legal action 
is abandoned, and the Alberta Wheat Pool 
is not prepared to abandon the action except 
as part of a general agreement on a new col- 
lective agreement. 

The members of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation met separately on several 
occasions during the week of February 15 to 
19 to attempt to find a solution to this diffi- 
culty and the Chairman of the Board, at the 
instructions of the Board, met with the repre- 
sentatives of each side for the same purpose. 
All such efforts failed to produce any con- 
structive result, although it is possible that 
the other points in issue, difficult as they 
may appear, might be settled if the barrier 











During April, the Minister of Labour received the report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with a dispute between Grain Workers Union, Local 333, 
International Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of 
America and United Grain Growers Ltd.; Pacific Elevators Limited; Alberta Wheat Pool; 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool; and Burrard Terminals Limited, Vancouver, B.C 

The Board was under the chairmanship of R. J. S. Moir of Vancouver. He was appointed 
by the Minister on the joint recommendation of the other two members of the Board, 
W. Scott Neal of Winnipeg, and E. P. O’Neal of Vancouver, nominees of the companies and 


union, respectively. 


The report of the Chairman and Mr. O’Neal, constitutes the report of the Board. The 
minority report was submitted by Mr. Neal. The texts of the majority and minority reports 


are reproduced here. 
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of the lawsuit were removed and the parties 
were prepared to direct their attention to 
them. 

It was disclosed during the hearings of the 
week of February 15 to 18 by counsel for 
the employers, that the lawsuit was capable 
of being withdrawn from the courts and 
settled on some other basis. The union made 
it equally clear that withdrawal of the law- 
suit would be a condition precedent to further 
negotiations on the collective agreements. 

Under the peculiar circumstances which 
obtained on the 18th February, it was appar- 
ent that neither party to the dispute had 
offered any hope up to that time of an agreed 
settlement, and further that the Board was 
not able to find any indication of a proposal 
which might be acceptable to them. 

The situation was such that the members 
of the Board did not think it advisable, and 
were not prepared, to make any recommenda- 
tions as to the content of a new collective 
agreement. 

The meetings of the Board were, therefore, 
adjourned until the 2nd of March and the 
Chairman requested the Minister to grant 
an extension of time in which the Board 
might make its report. 

It was hoped that during the period from 
February 18 to March 2 the parties would 
have second thoughts, and that it might be 
possible to commence again on the 2nd March 
with better hopes for a result satisfactory to 
both sides. 

The members of the Board met again on 
the 2nd March, 1965, and as a result of that 
meeting and subsequent conversations with 
counsel for the union and for the Alberta 
Wheat Pool, negotiations were initiated and 
took place on March 2 and 3. 

The negotiations between these parties were 
limited to exploring the possibility of settling 
the legal action between the Alberta Wheat 
Pool and the union in order that all parties 
to the dispute could continue efforts to arrive 
at a new collective agreement. 

All such efforts failed to produce any 
constructive result, although it appeared pos- 
sible that the other points in the issue, diffi- 
cult as they might appear, could be settled 
if the barrier of the lawsuit were removed, 
and the parties prepared to direct their atten- 
tion to them. 

Until the 4th March, the members of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation hoped 
to persuade the parties to bring about some 
satisfactory settlement of the lawsuit that 
would enable them to continue with the task 
of arriving at the terms of a new collective 
agreement. All efforts in this direction failed 
and, in consequence, the majority of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation, con- 
sisting of the Chairman and Mr. Neal, sub- 
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mitted a report to the Minister of Labour 
stating that, in the opinion of the majority 
of the members of the Board, there were no 
recommendations that could usefully be made. 

Mr. O’Neal was of the opinion that the 
Board should recommend that the legal action 
by the Alberta Wheat Pool against the union 
be withdrawn, and indicated his intention of 
filing a minority report. 

On the 11th March, 1965, the Minister of 
Labour requested the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation to reconsider and clarify its 
report of the 4th March, and to make find- 
ings and recommendations on the matters in 
dispute. 

The Board, therefore, reconvened on the 
29th March, 1965, at which meeting the 
member, W. Scott Neal was unable to be 
present. 

At this meeting, the representatives of the 
parties informed the Board that they had 
no further representations to make to the 
Board, with the exception that the union 
representative called the attention of the 
Board to two additions to the job classifica- 
tions at Pacific Elevators Ltd. and asked that 
the Board take such additional job classifica- 
tions into account when making its report. 
The representative of the companies made no 
representations in this respect. 

The Board, therefore, adjourned until the 
12th April at which time the members of 
the Board met and considered the material 
before it. 

The court action taken by the Alberta 
Wheat Pool against the union and certain of 
its officers would appear to be a bar to set- 
tlement of this dispute. The Board does not 
venture an opinion as to the merits of this 
action but does feel that, in the interests of 
an amicable settlement of the dispute be- 
tween the parties, it would be in the interest 
of future friendly relations between the com- 
panies and the union that this action be 
disposed of as part of an overall settlement 
of this dispute. 

During the course of the hearings before 
this Board the companies asked for a number 
of changes in the language of the previous 
collective agreement that was entered into 
by the parties. In view of the strained rela- 
tions between the parties, the Board is of 
the opinion that it would be unwise to enter 
into a substantial rewriting of the collective 
agreement at this time. 

1. The Board now reports and recommends 
a settlement formula based on the language 
of the previous agreement, with a minimal 
number of changes. ‘ 

2. The specific changes recommended by 
the Board are as follows: 


(a) The Board recommends an increase of 
wages across the board in the amount of 15 
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cents per hour, retroactive to the 1st Decem- 
ber, 1964, and a further increase of wages 
across the board of 15 cents per hour, effec- 
tive the 1st December, 1965. 

(b) The Board recommends that the agree- 
ment be for two years commencing the 1st 
December, 1964. 

(c) The Board recommends that double 
time be paid for all work performed during 
the lunch and supper periods. 

(d) The Board recommends that the pres- 
ent classification of employees, and wage rates 
payable for such classifications, shall be set 
and agreed upon by mutual agreement be- 
tween representatives of the companies and 
of the union and that, if such agreement is 
not possible within two months of the sign- 
ing of a collective agreement, classification 
of jobs and the wage rates payable be re- 
ferred to and defined by a single arbitrator 
to be agreed upon by the parties, or failing 
agreement, to be named by the Minister of 
Labour. 


(e) The Board recommends that annual 
vacations of three weeks be granted after 
five years of service. Time off work for sick- 
ness or accident shall count as days worked 
for computing 190 days. 


(f) The Board recommends that the wait- 
ing period for M.S.A. be reduced to three 
months for new employees, but that persons 
already covered by M.S.A. or M.S.I. on the 
date of employment be entitled to automatic 
enrollment with their new employer. 


(g) The Board recommends that three 
days bereavement leave with pay be granted 
to employees upon the death of a mother, 
father, son, daughter, brother or sister, if 
the employee attends the funeral of the said 
deceased. 


(h) The Board recommends that the com- 
panies continue to pay their portion of the 
premium for unemployment insurance when 
a monthly rated employee’s earnings exceed 
$5,460 per year. 

(i) The Board recommends that the griev- 
ance procedure clause be amended to provide 
that a grievance may be initiated by a 
union officer or by an official of the company. 


(j) The Board further recommends that 
the grievance procedure be further amended 
by defining, in respect of each employer, the 
appropriate officer with which a grievance 
must be lodged by the union or an employee. 


(k) The Board recommends that the griev- 
ance procedure clause provide for a total 
period of not more than 30 days for the 
steps of the grievance prior to arbitration. 

(1) The Board recommends that Article 
8.05 of the agreement be amended to pro- 
vide for 26 weeks sick benefits at the rate 
of $65 per week. 
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(m) The Board recommends that a per- 
manent joint committee be set up to meet 
regularly during the life of the collective 
agreement to discuss any matters which may 
affect either party to the collective agreement. 

Dated at Vancouver, B.C., this 20th day 
of April, 1965. 

(Sed.)' R. J. S. Moir, 
Chairman. 


(Sod F PaO Neal. 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


The following is a response to a request by 
the Minister of Labour to the Board to re- 
consider and clarify or amplify the Report 
of the Board dated March 4, 1965 (a true 
copy of which is attached hereto) pursuant 
to the request of the Minister of Labour, 
Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, contained in a 
telegram dated March 11, 1965 to each 
member of the Board, reading as follows: 
In the matter of the dispute between Grain 
Workers Union Local 333 of the Interna- 
tional Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of 
America and United Grain Growers Ltd., 
Pacific Elevators Ltd., Alberta Wheat Pool, 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool and Burrard Ter- 
minal Limited. Pursuant to subsection two 
of section thirty-one of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act, I am 
urgently requesting the Conciliation Board 
appointed therein to reconsider the report of 
March 4 and make the findings and recom- 
mendations on the matters in dispute contem- 
plated by section thirty-five of the act. The 
settlement of this dispute is of critical im- 
portance in the economy of western Canada, 
and I am confident that if the Board cannot 
get agreement directly, its recommendations 
will materially assist the parties in the final 
settlement which will emerge. 


The Board reconvened on March 29, 1965, 
at which Mr. Neal was unable to be present. 


At this meeting the representatives of the 
parties informed the Board that they had 
no further representations to make, with the 
exception that the union representative called 
the attention of the Board to two additions 
to job classifications at Pacific Elevators 
Limited, and asked the Board to take such 
into account when making its report. The 
company made no representations in this 
respect. Mr. Neal, although absent, under- 
stands this to be a fair statement of the 
proceedings as reported by the Chairman and 
Mr. O’Neal. The Board therefore adjourned 
until April 12, when it met and reconsidered 
the report as requested, Mr. O’Neal being a 
party to such reconsideration although not 
a party to the report of March 4. 
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The union continues to make it plain that 
it will not negotiate for a new agreement 
with any of the five employers unless the 
legal action by the Alberta Wheat Pool is 
unconditionally abandoned, and it appears 
that the latter is not prepared to abandon its 
action except as part of a general agreement. 


On reconsideration, as requested by the 
Minister, it appears that none of the facts 
stated in the report of March 4th are in any 
way changed, and no new matter has been 
referred to the Board on which they can 
constructively comment, with the single im- 
portant exception that it is understood that 
all of the employers, including the Alberta 
Wheat Pool, offered to have all matters in 
issue arbitrated by a high court judge of the 
Minister’s choice. In the light of all of the 
foregoing, and in the absence of any addi- 
tional specific submission by the parties, it 
appears that any recommendation supple- 
menting the report of the Board dated March 
4 must necessarily be confined to a general 
recommendation consistent with that offer, 
which I so make. 


Although I appreciate the relative ineffec- 
tiveness of a minority report, my oath of 
office and professional respect of proprieties 
compel me to make the following observa- 
tions: 


(1) The report of the Board dated March 
4, 1965, cannot in conscience, nor, I respect- 
fully suggest legally, be rendered inoperative, 
unless there is some new matter on which to 
base such a revocation. Because of the failure 
of the parties (or any of them) to negotiate 
the initial proposals respectively made, no 
intermediate position is logically conceivable 
by the Board which might materially assist 
the parties, nor an unequivocal asknowledg- 
ment or denial of any proposal. 

(2) The Board has no power to make 
(and indeed has an obligation to refrain from 
making) a recommendation in regard to a 
matter not referred to it and which is before 
the courts, which matter is not in dispute 
between four out of five of the employers 
and the union, other than to recommend that 
the union remove the bar to negotiation which 
it has imposed on employers not concerned 
with nor capable of dealing with such bar. 
The statement by the union that it “informed 
the companies that no settlement would be 
reached unless the Alberta Wheat Pool would 
withdraw”, may constitute a failure by the 
union to bargain collectively, as called for by 
the act, with employers who have separate 
certifications, administer their agreements 
separately, and have distinctions in classifica- 
tions of position and rates of pay, and only 
up to now have negotiated together for the 
convenience of the union and the employers. 
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(3) The Board should withdraw, unless 
requested by the Minister to continue, without 
prejudicing, in any way, the position of the 
parties on any of their proposals, and the 
Alberta Wheat Pool and the union in their 
lawsuit. I must record, with regret, that the 
Board did not deem it necessary to exercise 
its powers under section 35 of the act to 
require evidence on oath and take such other 
positive steps as might be required to impress 
upon the parties, and particularly the union, 
their obligations to each other and to the 
public implied in the act. 


(4) Only the parties to the report of 
March 4 can properly or logically in the 
terms of the act “reconsider and clarify or 
amplify the report of any part there of” in 
the absence of any new matter being added 
to the statement of matters referred to it, 
and I respectfully suggest that there is no 
provision in the act for anything other than 
the report made under section 32(7) of the 
act or such reconsidered report. 


(5) I understand a “report” dated April 
20, 1965, signed by the Chairman and the 
union nominee, has been filed with the 
Minister. If the Minister accepts the “report” 
dated April 20, in effect revoking the report 
dated March 4, 1965, by accepting recom- 
mendations in detail which could not, in the 
express opinion of the Chairman and the 
company nominee, be usefully made and assist 
in leading to a settlement of the dispute, it 
will result in a circumvention of the spirit and 
letter of the act regarding collective bargain- 
ing, and the obligation of all the parties to 
make every reasonable effort to conclude a 
renewal or revision of the collective agree- 
ments. The parties will be free to take uni- 
lateral action affecting, in the Minister’s 
words, “the economy of western Canada”, 
but now also prejudiced, or assisted as the 
case may be, by the specific recommendations 
contained in the “report” dated April 20, 
and signed by the Chairman and the nominee 
of the union, and “urgently requested” by 
the Minister. 


(6) It is noteworthy that the detailed rec- 
ommendations contained in the “report” of 
April 20, 1965, fly in the face of the report 
of the Board of March 4, which stated that 
the Board was of the opinion that “there are 
no recommendations the Board could use- 
fully make which might assist in leading to 
a settlement of this dispute”, which in itself 
was tantamount to a recommendation. 


All of which is respectfully submitted, 
dated at Winnipeg, Man., this 21st day of 
April, 1965. 

(Sgd.) W.S. Neal, 
Member. 
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Attachment to Minority Report 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in respect of a dispute be- 
tween the aforementioned parties met in 
Vancouver on the 15th day of February, 
1965, to hear the representations of the par- 
ties and continued these hearings on the 
16th, 17th and 18th of February. 

At these hearings the employers were rep- 
resented by John A. Bourne, counsel for the 
employers; D. Paterson of the Alberta Wheat 
Pool; J. Gage of Burrard Terminals Ltd.; 
D. Ireton of Pacific Elevators Ltd.; A. E. 
Metcalfe and J. Loney of the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool; and E. V. Titheridge and D. 
McRae of United Grain Growers. On the 
18th day of February, A. T. Baker of the 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool joined the hearings. 

The union was represented by E. C. Sims, 
B. Chapman, Murdo Thompson, J. R. Smart, 
H. Kanes, R. W. Ferguson and D. E. Fraser. 

The dispute involves approximately 450 
members of the union employed in terminal 
elevators operated separately by the five em- 
ployers at Vancouver and New Westminster. 
It arose out of the failure to agree upon the 
provisions of a new collective agreement to 
replace the former agreement which was ter- 
minated November 30, 1964 and which, in 
effect, comprised five separate agreements, 
identical in most respects. 

The five employers involved in this dispute 
are associated as a group but they do not 
constitute an employers association within 
the meaning of the “Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act”. They negotiate 
together but they administer their collective 
agreements separately. 

It became apparent very early in the pro- 
ceedings that a bar existed which effectively 
inhibited any real effort to conciliate the 
dispute. Last September a work stoppage oc- 
curred at the Alberta Wheat Pool, and the 
employer is now proceeding with an action 
for damages against the union and certain 
of its officers. 

The union has made it plain that it will 
not negotiate for a new agreement with any 
of the five employers, unless this legal action 
is abandoned, and the Alberta Wheat Pool 
is not prepared to abandon the action except 
as part of a general agreement on a new 
collective agreement. 

The members of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation met separately on several 
occasions during the week of February 15 
to 19 to attempt to find a solution to this 
difficulty and the Chairman of the Board, 
at the instructions of the Board, met with the 
representatives of each side for the same 
purpose. All such efforts failed to produce 
any constructive result, although it is possible 
that the other points in issue, difficult as they 
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may appear, might be settled if the barrier 
of the lawsuit were removed and the parties 
were prepared to direct their attention to 
them. 

It was disclosed during the hearings of the 
week of February 15 to 18, by counsel for 
the employers, that the lawsuit was capable 
of being withdrawn from the courts and 
settled on some other basis. The union made 
it equally clear that withdrawal of the lawsuit 
would be a condition precedent to further 
negotiations on the collective agreements. 

Under the peculiar circumstances, which 
obtained on the 18th February, it was appar- 
ent that neither party to the dispute had 
offered any hope up to that time of an agreed 
settlement, and further that the Board was 
not able to find any indication of a proposal 
which might be acceptable to them. 

The situation was such that the members 
of the Board did not think it advisable, and 
were not prepared, to make any recommen- 
dations as to the content of a new collective 
agreement. 

The meetings of the Board were, therefore, 
adjourned until the 2nd of March and the 
Chairman requested the Minister to grant 
an extension of time in which the Board 
might make its report. 

It was hoped that during the period from 
February 18 to March 2 the parties would 
have second thoughts, and that it might be 
possible to commence again on the 2nd 
March with better hopes for a result satis- 
factory to both sides. 

The members of the Board met again on 
the 2nd March, 1965, and as a result of that 
meeting and subsequent conversations with 
counsel for the union and for the Alberta 
Wheat Pool, negotiations were initiated and 
took place on March 2 and 3. 

The negotiations between these parties were 
limited to exploring the possibility of settling 
the legal action between the Alberta Wheat 
Pool and the union in order that all parties 
to the dispute could continue efforts to arrive 
at a new collective agreement. 

On the morning of March 4, 1965, the 
Board was informed by counsel that there 
had been no agreement in respect to the legal 
action and that it appeared no solution would 
be forthcoming in the foreseeable future. 

Under the circumstances, the members of 
the Board see no possibility of any successful 
efforts to conciliate this dispute. Moreover, 
the members of the Board are also of the 
opinion that there are no recommendations 
the Board could usefully make which might 
assist in leading to a settlement of this dispute. 

The Board, therefore, can make no such 
recommendations. 

E. P. O’Neal expressed his opinion to the 
Chairman that the Board should recommend 
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the legal action between the Alberta Wheat 
Pool and the union be withdrawn as a condi- 
tion precedent to further negotiations in re- 
spect to a collective agreement or agreements. 
The Chairman of the Board and W. Scott 
Neal are of the belief that it would be im- 
proper for this Board to make recommenda- 
tions in respect of a matter before the 
Supreme Court of British Columbia. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


North American Elevators Limited 


and 


Mr. O’Neal has indicated his intention of 
filing a minority report. 
Dated at Vancouver, B.C., this 4th day of 
March, 1965. 
(Sed.) R. J. S. Moir, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) W. S. Neal, 
Member. 


National and Catholic Syndicate of Longshoremen of Sorel Inc. 


(Translation) 


The Board of Conciliation consisting of 
His Honour Judge Jules Poisson, whom you 
appointed as Chairman of the Board on the 
joint recommendation of the two other mem- 
bers; Jean Girouard, appointed on the nomi- 
nation of the company; and Jean-Robert 
Ouellet, appointed on the nomination of the 
syndicate, having held several meetings at 
Sorel and Montreal in accordance with the 
act, in order to hear the representatives of 
the two parties on the matters remaining in 
dispute in their negotiations for the renewal 
of the collective agreement that expired De- 
cember 31, 1963, presents this report, its 
findings, and recommendations, which they 
judge as equitable and susceptible in favouris- 
ing a settlement of the dispute between the 
parties concerned. 

During the inquiry, the parties came to 
agree on a certain number of matters that 
were in dispute. The Board, therefore, takes 
note of the following matters entered into 
agreement before it: 

Article 2—Par. (a)—industrial jurisdiction: 
The parties came to an understanding on the 
following text, the italicized part constituting 
an amendment to the old text: 

“The industrial jurisdiction of the present 
agreement extends to the loading and un- 
loading of all ships affected to high seas, 
inland and coastal navigation, the loading 
and unloading of freight cars, the loading 
and unloading of trucks for merchandise sub- 
ject to maritime freight, the work of the 


checkers and coopers, in the port of Sorel, 
as defined in the present agreement.” 

Articles 3, 4, 5, 6 and 14 in so far as the 
work-week and regular hours of work are 
concerned: The parties agreed upon the 40- 
hour week, with regular hours of work from 
8 am. to 5 p.m. from Monday to Friday 
inclusive. 


The parties also agreed to a guaranteed 
minimum payment of two hours at the rates 
in effect for each call, subject to the pro- 
visions of Article 12. 


Article 7—holidays: The parties agreed to 
add Good Friday to the holidays actually 
provided for in Article 7 of their agreement. 


Article 13—Par. (g), Sub-par. 6—tankers: 
The parties agreed to add to paragraph (b) 
the following text: “These men shall be called 
up for work at the same time as feed tenders”. 

Article 14—explosives (holidays): The par- 
ties agreed to add Good Friday to the list 
now in force. 

(f) The parties agreed to modify the text 
under which the employer agrees to supply 
lifebelts, and a shelter large and comfortable 
enough for the employees to have their meals. 

(g) The parties agreed to add a paragraph 
which will read as follows: “An explosives 
loading team shall consist of 22 men, a fore- 
man and a water carrier.” 


On the points at issue, we would recom- 
mend as follows: 


Articles 12 and 14—hours of call: The 
employer insists on maintaining the actual 


————————— Se ee ee eee 


During April, the Minister of Labour received the report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with a dispute between North American Elevators 
Limited, Sorel, Que., and the National and Catholic Syndicate of Longshoremen of Sorel Inc. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of His Honour Judge Jules Poisson of Montreal. 
He was appointed by the Minister on the joint recommendation of the other two members 
of the Board, Jean-F. Girouard, Three Rivers, and Jean-Robert Ouellet, Montreal, nominees 


of the company and union, respectively. 


The report was signed by all three members but contains majority and minority 


recommendations. 


The text of the report is reproduced here. 
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hours of call: 7a.m., 8 a.m., 10 a.m., 1 p.m. 
and 7 p.m. 

The syndicate is asking to abolish the on 
call hours of 7 a.m. and 10 a.m., but to main- 
tain those of 8 a.m., 1 p.m., and 7 p.m. 

The Board, after having examined and 
deliberated the arguments for and against in 
this matter, came to the conclusion to recom- 
mend that the maintenance of the hours on 
call should remain as existing. 


Article 9—berth-men: In its original de- 
mands, the syndicate had asked that the 
clause be amended to provide the minimum 
of six men and a foreman, instead of four 
men and a foreman. However, in an exchange 
of correspondence establishing the final posi- 
tion taken by the parties before conciliation 
and produced on file as Exhibits S-2 and 
S-3, it appears that the syndicate dropped 
its amendment, and that the two parties 
agreed to maintain the actual text of Ar- 
ticle 9. 

During the inquiry, however, the employer 
requested a new amendment to this clause, 
by virtue of which the moving of a ship 
in one operation, from one wharf to another, 
would be done by the same team on the 
same call. 

The syndicate recognizes that this would 
be possible from the Lanctot Dock to the 
employer’s wharf, or vice versa, but that it 
would not be possible from the Marine In- 
dustries Limited wharf to that of the North 
American Elevators. 

It seems that the North American Elevators 
company will not use the Lanctot Dock any 
more to berth its ships. 

Under the circumstances, the Conciliation 
Board is of the opinion that the debate on 
this issue is rather theoretical, for there is 
little likelihood of the circumstances, that 
brought it about, occurring again in the future. 
The Board, therefore, is of the opinion that 
the text of Article 9, agreed to by the two 
parties in the exchange of correspondence 
produced Exhibits S-2 and S-3, be unchanged. 

Should the application of this Article 9 
raise some difficulty, however, the Board 
thinks that the representatives of the parties 
can easily resolve it through post-arbitral 
negotiations. 

Article Il(a), breakfast hour: The Board 
recommends that no change be made to this 
paragraph. 

Article 13, Par. (g), Sub-par. 7—loading of 
grain by way of feed tenders only: The text 
at issue reads as follows: 

“However, if it is necessary to shift spouts, 
the company or its representative, may call up 
two additional men for each spout. 

The syndicate requested that this text be 
changed by substituting the word “shall” to 
the word “may”. In that way, the company 
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will be obliged to call two additional men 
per spout when it is necessary to move 
spouts. It was established, during the inquiry, 
that in some cases, instead of calling addi- 
tional men, the employer’s representatives, 
foremen, and others of higher rank who are 
not members of the bargaining unit, do actu- 
ally help the two-man grain-loading team. 


The Board recommends, with Board 
Member Jean Girouard dissenting, that the 
text be modified as follows: “However, should 
it be necessary ‘o move the spouts, the com- 
pany, or its representative, shall call up at 
least one additional man per spout”. 


Jean Girouard favours upholding the 
status quo. 


Article 13, Par. (g), Sub-par. 8: This is a 
new text, which the syndicate has requested 
be inserted, as follows: 


“Any regular team occupied at the stowing 
of grain shall receive a minimum of four 
hours’ pay at the rates in effect, except where 
the present agreement provides otherwise, or 
the work is interrupted due to bad weather, 
when the minimum guarantee of two hours 
shall apply. The four hours’ pay provided 
above, is applicable only to the first call on 
each ship.” 


The employer concurs with the syndicate 
on the above text, as is shown in Exhibit 
S-2, but wants the insertion of the following 
exception: “Except for the erection of di- 
viders or the making of partitions or plat- 
forms.” 


The Board notes that the circumstances to 
which this paragraph refers concern the com- 
pletion of the loading of a ship with grain 
from the elevators at Sorel. But, before 
proceeding with the loading of grain, the 
employer must either have a partition built 
Or a wooden divider made, or extend a 
canvas on the grain already in the ship. 
Usually it is the regular working party that 
is called upon to execute the work of the 
additional loading of grain. In that case, there 
is no problem with regards to the minimum 
four hours guarantee, since the two parties 
are already in agreement to give this guaran- 
tee in the texts, which it respectively proposes 
for this paragraph 8 of Article 13(g). 


However, in order to effect the loading 
more rapidly and to liberate a ship at an 
earlier hour, the employer requires the pres- 
ence of a few additional men for the making 
of dividers, platforms, or canvas partitions. 
The only matter in dispute that separates the 
parties, concerns these few additional men, 
occasionally required to assist in the prepara- 
tion of the ship. The syndicate claiming for 
them the four hours minimum guarantee at 
the rates in force, whereas the employer 
wants to exclude them from this guarantee. 
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The Board recommends the following 
text; 

Art. 13, Par. (g), Sub-par. 8: loading of 
grain: Any regular working party set to work 
on loading or stowing of grain will receive 
a minimum remuneration of four hours at 
the rates in force, except in the case where 
the present agreement provides otherwise, or 
that the work is interrupted due to bad 
weather, then, the minimum guarantee of 
two hours will be applicable. The four hours 
remuneration provided above is applicable 
only to the first call-up for each ship. The 
minimum guarantee of two hours at the rates 
in force, is also applicable in the cases of 
the supernumerary being called for work to 
erect or repair the grain dividers, or for the 
making of partitions or platforms. 


Article 15, vacations: The two parties de- 
clared themselves in agreement in that the 
vacations, with pay, be four per cent for all 
longshoremen having been in the employ of 
the employer during the navigation season. 

There remains the request of the syndicate 
in that the vacations with pay be brought up 
to five per cent for those longshoremen who 
have been in the employ of the employer for 
five seasons or more. 

The majority of the Board, with Mr. 
Girouard dissenting, considers that the request 
of the syndicate is reasonable, and recom- 
mends that Article 15 of the agreement be 
amended in a way that it provide this im- 
provement to the vacations with pay condi- 
tions now in force. 

Article 13, unloading of barges: We are 
entering, here, upon the principal factor in 


dispute between the two parties. For a num- 


ber of years, in accordance with an under- 
standing reached between the two parties, the 
unloading of barges is remunerated according 
to a system that is conveniently called, a 
remuneration working system. That is to say, 
that independent of the number of hours 
effectively worked, the longshoremen com- 
mitted to the unloading of a grain barge is 
paid for a certain number of hours, deter- 
mined on the basis of the number of bushels 
of grain contained in the barge that is being 
unloaded. The system, in effect, granted the 
longshoremen a minimum of eight hours pay 
no matter what amount of grain was con- 
tained in the ship, and an equivalent remuner- 
ation of an hour’s pay per 20,000 bushels. 
Moreover, only a short while ago, the syndi- 
cate insisted on the payment of wages for 
overtime work for any payable hour extend- 
ing beyond the regular hours of work, inde- 
pendent of the effective hours worked. 

An understanding reached between the par- 
ties during the course of the existence of 
the last agreement, did reduce the payment 
of overtime for the hours effectively worked, 
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thereby reducing in an appreciable way the 
cost of manpower of the employer for the 
unloading of barges, and also reducing with- 
in the same proportion, the income of the 
longshoremen concerned. 

The minimum remuneration of eight hours 
for all cargo of less than 160,000 bushels is 
not in dispute, the two parties being in agree- 
ment to maintain it. 

But, as for the remuneration working sys- 
tem by reason of one paid hour per 20,000 
bushels for unloading all cargo in excess of 
160,000 bushels, the two parties brought be- 
fore the Board their respective positions, 
which the Board has noted as follows: 


The Syndicate’s Position 


The syndicate alleges that it had, during 
the course of recent years, to reduce from 
300 to 100 the number of longshoremen it 
maintained during the navigation season at 
the disposal of the port of Sorel. 

Within these 100 longshoremen, a working 
group of 24 are specialized, trained, and 
regularly assigned to the loading and unload- 
ing of general cargoes, or to the loading and 
unloading of explosives. 

The syndicate maintains that these actual 
working groups have been reduced to the 
possible minimum if the traditional efficiency 
of the longshoremen of Sorel is to be main- 
tained, efficiency that was principally estab- 
lished because of the specialization of the 
different working groups, and the work that 
is entrusted to them. 

The syndicate maintains, moreover, that 
the remuneration basis, at the rate of one 
paid hour per 20,000 bushels, was established 
on the basis of time effectively taken to un- 
load the grain vessels previous to the agree- 
ment. 

It also maintains that because of the 
specialization already mentioned, and of the 
remuneration system, the longshoremen of 
Sorel have developed a technique and a 
working rhythm, that permits an efficiency 
of operations in the unloading and loading 
of barges far superior to that which exists in 
any of the other ports in Eastern Canada. 
This exceptional efficiency is readily admitted 
by the employer, who concedes that he has 
exploited this advantageous situation to at- 
tract the customers of the maritime companies 
to the port of Sorel. 

The syndicate finally maintains that with 
the actual remuneration system, the income 
of its members, the longshoremen of Sorel, 
have not reached a level that would permit 
them to face a reduction. 

Longshoreman, Paul-Emile Desrosiers, who 
has eighteen years of service, three on the 
loading, and fifteen on the unloading of grain 
barges, did establish before the Board, the 
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state of his income as a longshoreman for 
the years 1957 to 1963 inclusive. His income 
was established in 1961 at $3,798.84; in 
1962 at $2,653.32; and in 1963 at $3,768.43. 
These amounts include the 4 per cent annual 
vacations with pay, to which he is entitled. 


The Company’s Position 


The Company, by other aspects, alleges that 
it has, during recent years, carried out many 
fairly extensive investments in the improve- 
ment of its equipment, particularly toward 
the installation of modern and efficient me- 
chanical equipment for the unloading and 
loading of grain barges. 

The company estimates that with these 
investments, it has increased the percentage 
that represents the depreciation of its invest- 
ment costs with the operation costs, and has 
reduced the amount of manual work required 
in the loading and unloading of vessels. 

The company also alleges that the rates 
granted to it by the Canadian Wheat Board 
for the different phases of its operations, have 
remained permanent for several years, and 
that the Board has constantly refused to 
make any rate adjustments for several years. 

For these reasons, the company claims a 
revision in remuneration on the following 
basis: 

1. One hour of pay per 20,000 bushels for 
all cargo of less than 300,000 bushels. 

2. One hour of pay per 25,000 bushels for 
all cargo of 300,000 to 500,000 bushels. 

3. One hour of pay per 35,000 bushels for 
all cargo of 500,000 bushels or over. 


General Remarks on the Evidence 


The Conciliation Board has examined all 
facts, and the arguments by one or the other 
of the parties in relation to this problem. 

Having considered the rigid stability of 
the rates that the employer can charge the 
maritime companies for loading and unload- 
ing of grain; the increase in the cost of de- 
preciation in the invested capital for the 
mechanization of the operations; the modifica- 
tion arising in the relation between the vol- 
ume of cargo and the number of working 
hours physically required by the longshore- 
men by reason of the modernization of the 
equipment; the Board, in spite of its reticence, 
has provoked a reduction of the income level 
of the longshoremen that is not exaggerated, 
deemed it advisable to welcome the request 
of the company for a revision of the re- 
muneration system applicable to the unload- 
ing of grain barges. 

The Board has consequently examined the 
company proposal to this effect, and analyzed 
the effect such a proposal would have with 
respect to the number of payable hours for 
the unloading of barges that have effectively 
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been unloaded at the employer’s pier in 1963, 
in accordance with Exhibit C-1 as submitted 
by the company. 

First of all, it is noted that for purposes of 
this analysis, the Board has put aside the 
overtime hours paid, observing that the par- 
ties having agreed in that the overtime rates 
are only applicable for the hours effectively 
worked, the revision on the basis of the 
remuneration system will not affect, in any 
way, the cost of overtime work. 

As a second preliminary observation, it is 
noted that in 1963 the grain barges unloaded 
at the Sorel pier can be divided into the 
following three categories: 


1. The small barges with a cargo of less 
than 300,000 bushels. 


2. The medium barges with a cargo be- 
tween 300,000 and 600,000 bushels. 


3. The larger barges containing a cargo 
between 800,000 and 900,000 bushels. 


It is also observed that the small barges 
are on the way out, and the transport of grain 
is by medium type of barge, described above, 
and more and more by the larger barges. 

For the purposes of our discussion on the 
revision of the remuneration system in the 
unloading of grain barges, we ignore the small 
barges, observing that they are being re- 
moved more and more, and that the employer 
does not propose the revision of the remuner- 
ation system concerning the small barges. 

The company proposal draws the dividing 
line between the medium and larger barges 
at 500,000 bushels. The Board deemed it 
advisable to displace this line at 600,000 
bushels because, inasmuch as the capacity 
of the barges reported in Exhibit C-l1, 
600,000 bushels appears to the Board to be 
the more logical dividing line, and in other 
aspects, permits it to classify the barges into 
two distinctive categories in accordance with 
the volume of cargo they can transport. 

The Board being convinced that during the 
course of the existence of the next agreement, 
the majority, if not all of the operations of 
unloading grain in the port of Sorel, will be 
from medium and larger barges, considers 
that the integral application of the company 
proposal would have too extensive an effect 
on the level of the longshoremen’s remunera- 
tion. 

The Board, therefore, has decided to elab- 
orate a revised form from the beginning of 
the company proposition, while taking into 
account the above made observations. 

Mr. Girouard would have accepted the re- 
vision of the company proposal in order to 
allow the remuneration of the unloading of 
grain barges, by reason of one hour per 
20,000 bushels for all cargo of less than 
300,000 bushels; one hour per 25,000 bushels 
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for all cargo of 300,000 to 600,000 bushels; 
and one hour per 30,000 bushels for all cargo 
of 600,000 bushels or over. 

However, the majority of the Board, with 
Mr. Girouard dissenting*, recommends that 
paragraph (r) of Article 13 read as follows: 
“The remuneration to be paid for the un- 
loading of lake grain vessels, is determined 
by the quantity of grain to be unloaded from 
each ship, according to the following table: 


1. One hour of remuneration per 20,000 
bushels for the first 300,000 bushels of the 
cargo with a minimum guarantee of eight 
hours remuneration per cargo. 


2. One additional hour of remuneration per 
25,000 bushels over 300,000 bushels of a 
cargo and up to 600,000 bushels. 


3. One additional hour remuneration per 
30,000 bushels over the 600,000 bushels with- 
in the same cargo. 


The above remuneration is payable on 
ordinary time. 

The overtime rate is applicable only to 
those hours where longshoremen work out- 
side of the normal working hours provided 
for in the present agreement. 

No overtime will be paid for hours where 
the unloading of the cargo is done mechani- 
cally (dipping). 

When the unloading of the cargo is by 
means of a marine wheel, there will be em- 
ployed 12 men, a foreman and a water- 
carrier. 

When the unloading of cargo is by means 
of two marine wheels, there will be employed 
24 men, two foremen and one water-carrier. 


Duration of the Agreement 


The parties declared themselves in favour 
of an agreement of three years. The Board, 
therefore, recommends that the agreement to 
be signed be for three years, from January 1, 
1965 to December 1, 1967. 

Article 19, savings plan: The Board recom- 
mends an increase in the company contribu- 





* Only in the following paragraphs marked 
2 and 3 (Sgd.) Jean Girouard. 
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tions to the savings plan of five cents an 
hour, applicable as of January 1, 1965. 

Increases of hourly rates: The syndicate has 
claimed an increase of thirteen cents per year 
for each of the three years of the agreement. 

The company offered in Exhibit S-2 an in- 
crease of eight cents per year, for each of 
the years of the agreement. 

The Board having examined, in its entirety, 
the evidence submitted and noting the wage 
rates in force in the other ports of the prov- 
ince, and taking into account the particular 
circumstances in which the parties are in 
this case, has come to the conclusion to rec- 
ommend the following wage increases: 


1. Five cents per hour, retroactive to Jan- 
uary 1, 1964; with Mr. Girouard dissenting, 
concerning the unloading of barges. 


2. Twelve cents per hour, applicable as of 
January 1, 1965. 


3. Ten cents per hour, applicable as of 
January 1, 1966. 


4. Twelve cents per hour, applicable as of 
January 1, 1967. 


Here are the recommendations which the 
Conciliation Board deems should be sub- 
mitted. 

Before signing our report, we wish to men- 
tion the excellent atmosphere that prevailed 
in the discussions between the parties before 
the Board, and to congratulate the repre- 
sentatives of the two parties for their pro- 
ficiency and courtesy in presenting their re- 
spective matters before the Board. 

We wish also to thank most warmly the 
attorneys of the two parties for the alacrity 
and the generosity with which they readily 
communicated all the required information 
and documents to the Board. 

Dated at Montreal, this 2nd day of April, 
1965. 

(Sed.) Judge Jules Poisson, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) Jean Girouard, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) Jean-Robert Ouellet, 
Member. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


The Supreme Court of Canada upholds decision of B.C. Labour 
Relations Board to appoint arbitrator. Manitoba Court of 
Appeal confirms an_ injunction restraining an illegal strike 


The Supreme Court of Canada, in dis- 
missing by a majority decision an appeal 
from a ruling of the B.C. Court of Appeal, 
held that the decision of the B.C. Labour 
Relations Board to appoint an arbitrator 
under Section 22(3)(a) of the B.C. Labour 
Relations Act “if in its opinion the question 
is arbitrable” was final and not reviewable 
on certiorari, as the decision was made within 
the assigned area of the exercise of the 
Board’s power. 

In Manitoba, the Court of Appeal con- 
firmed an injuction restraining an _ illegal 
strike and compelling the employees to return 
to work. The decision was made on the 
ground that the union was in breach of a 
collective agreement and that the injunction’s 
possible incidental effect of compelling the 
employees to perform personal services could 
not deprive the employers of injunctive relief 
to which they were entitled. 


Supreme Court of Canada.... 


- - . rules that Labour Board’s decision that 
grievance is arbitrable is not reviewable 


On January 26, 1965, the Supreme Court 
of Canada ruled by a majority decision that 
the appointment by the Labour Relations 
Board under Section 22(3)(a) of the B.C. 
Labour Relations Act of an arbitrator “if 
in its opinion the question is arbitrable” 
was a decision that the Board alone had the 
power to make within the assigned area of 
the exercise of its jurisdiction. The Board’s 
jurisdiction in this respect did not depend 
upon whether or not a court may think its 
opinion to be erroneous. Consequently, such 
decision was final and not reviewable on 
certiorari. 

Local No. 1-405 of the International 
Woodworkers of America and Galloway 
Lumber Company Ltd. had a collective agree- 
ment which provided for a grievance pro- 
cedure and arbitration of disputes under the 
collective agreement. 

When one of the company’s employees was 
dismissed, the grievance procedure was put 
into motion, leading to the union’s demand 
for arbitration. The company refused to ap- 
point a member of the arbitration board on 
the ground that the union, in taking pro- 





cedural steps toward arbitration, did not com- 
ply with the provisions of the collective 
agreement and this led the company to con- 
tend that the grievance had been abandoned. 

The union, claiming that it had moved for 
arbitration within the proper time, applied to 
the Labour Relations Board to appoint an 
arbitrator for the company under Section 
22(3)(a) (added 1961, ch. 31) of the B.C. 
Labour Relations Act. 


Section 22(3) reads as follows: 


S. 22(3) Where the provision required or 
prescribed under this section provides for the 
appointment of a board of arbitration or other 
body, 

(a) if either party to the collective agreement 
within five days of the written notice from 
the other party of the appointment of 
his member or members fails or neglects 
to appoint a member or members, the 
Labour Relations Board may, if in its 
opinion the question is arbitrable, ap- 
point a person or persons it deems fit for 
such purpose, and such person or persons 
is or are deemed to be appointed by the 
said party; and 

(b) if the appointed members, within five days 
from the date of the appointment of the 
last appointed member, fail to agree upon 
a person to act as chairman, and any 
one of the members has been appointed 
under clause (a), the Minister may ap- 
point a chairman. 


On June 21, 1962, the Labour Relations 
Board ruled, among other things, that the 
dispute between the company and the union 
over the dismissal of the employee was 
arbitrable, and the Board requested the com- 
pany to nominate its arbitrator. When the 
company refused to do so, the Board, pur- 
porting to act under Section 22(3)(a) of the 
Labour Relations Act, on July 17, 1962, 
nominated an arbitrator to act as the com- 
pany’s representative on the Board. 

The company then moved for a writ of 
certiorari to quash the Board’s finding of 
June 21, 1962 by which the Board, among 
other things, ruled that the dispute was 
arbitrable. 

On February 19, 1963, Mr. Justice Mac- 
lean dismissed the company’s motion and 
held that the appointment of the arbitrator 
was properly made under Section 22(3) of 
the Act. This ruling was appealed by the 
company. 


This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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The appeal was dismissed and the Court 
of Appeal ((1964) 48 W.W.R., Part 2, p. 
78), by a majority decision held that the 
power conferred on the Labour Relations 
Board by Section 22(3) of the B.C. Labour 
Relations Act to appoint an arbitrator “if in 
its opinion the question is arbitrable” does 
not clothe the Board with jurisdiction to 
act in a judicial or even in a quasi-judicial 
manner that can be reviewed by certiorari. 
Further, the Court held that the appointment 
of the arbitrator is not a matter of jurisdic- 
tion but the exercise of a mere power, which 
completes the membership of the arbitration 
board and enables it to function if it truly 
has jurisdiction. The consequences end with 
the appointment, and the question of the 
jurisdiction of the arbitration board remains 
for the proper tribunal to determine, un- 
trammelled by the Labour Relations Board’s 
opinion. From this ruling the company ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court of Canada. 


In the Supreme Court of Canada, Mr. 
Justice Judson, rendering the majority de- 
cision, stated, among others, that by Section 
22(3)(a) of the Labour Relations Act, the 
Labour Relations Board has power to appoint 
an arbitrator “if in its opinion the question 
is arbitrable.” The company claimed that 
the Board must come to a correct decision 
on this question before it can make the 
appointment and that the correctness of the 
decision is reviewable by way of certiorari. 


Mr. Justice Judson did not agree. In his 
opinion, the Board’s jurisdiction does not 
depend upon whether or not a court may 
think its opinion to be erroneous. He added 
that there is nothing “collateral” or “pre- 
liminary” or “jurisdictional” about this ques- 
tion. In his view, the question is “of the 
very essence” of the inquiry. Further, he 
added that in the case at bar there could 
be no ground for judicial review based on 
an opinion of error in statutory interpreta- 
tion or an exercise of power beyond that 
conferred by the statute. 


In his view, it was undisputed that there 
was a complaint of wrongful dismissal and 
a demand for the appointment of an arbi- 
trator. Power to appoint an arbitrator in these 
circumstances belonged to the Board “if in 
its opinion the question is arbitrable.” The 
company’s argument wished to change the 
language to read “if in the opinion of the 
Board, which will be supported by a court 
asserting a power of review, the question is 
arbitrable.” 


Mr. Justice Judson thought that the Board’s 
decision in the case at bar was correct but 
that opinion had nothing to do with the 
issue before the Court. In his view, the 
Board made the decision which it alone had 
the power to make. The decision was made 
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within the assigned area of the exercise of 
the power. Consequently, the decision was 
final and not reviewable. 

The minority view of the Court, as stated 
by Mr. Justice Spence, with whom Mr. 
Justice Hall concurred, was that on the facts 
of the case at bar, the Board rightly con- 
cluded that the question at issue was arbi- 
trable. However, in expressing, pursuant to 
Section 22(3)(a) of the Labour Relations 
Act, its opinion whether a question is arbi- 
trable, the Board was exercising a judicial 
or at least a quasi-judicial function, and not 
merely an administrative power. Conse- 
quently, the exercise of this function by the 
Board was reviewable by the courts. 

The appointment of an arbitrator, Mr. 
Justice Spence added, may well be an ad- 
ministrative act, but the determination 
whether a question is arbitrable involves a 
consideration and interpretation of the col- 
lective agreement and is a judicial act. 

The Supreme Court of Canada dismissed 
the company’s appeal. Galloway Lumber 
Company Ltd. v. Labour Relations Board of 
British Columbia and International Wood- 
workers of America, Local 1-405, (1965), 
Jl WW bait 2, Pave. 


Manitoba Court of Appeal... 


- . . confirms injunction restraining illegal 
strike, causing employees to return to work 


On October 30, 1964, the Manitoba Court 
of Appeal affirmed with a variation a judg- 
ment of Mr. Justice Bastin, who ordered that 
an injunction restraining an illegal strike, 
and originally granted in an ex parte appli- 
cation by Winnipeg Builders Exchange against 
the Operative Plasterers’ and Cement Masons’ 
International Association, Local Union No. 
334, Winnipeg, be continued until the trial 
of the action (L.G., May, p. 432). 

The Court of Appeal held that, although 
an injunction is not ordinarily granted to 
compel the performance of personal services, 
the fact that an injunction restraining an 
illegal strike may have the additional and’ 
incidental effect of causing the employees 
who went on strike to return to work is not 
of sufficient consequence to disentitle the 
employers to injunctive relief. 


The judgment of the Court was rendered 
by Mr. Justice Monnin. Reviewing the cir- 
cumstances of the dispute, he noted that the 
word “strike” is defined as follows in Sec- 
tion 2(p) of the Manitoba Labour Relations. 
Act: 


(p) “strike” includes a cessation of work, or 
refusal to work or to continue to work, 
by employees, in combination or in con- 
cert or in accordance with a common 
understanding, for the purpose of com- 
pelling their employer to agree to terms 
or conditions of employment or to aid 
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other employees in compelling their em- 
ployer to agree to terms or conditions of 
employment. 

Further, Mr. Justice Monnin noted that, 
by a collective agreement, Local Union No. 
334 of the Operative Plasterers’ and Cement 
Masons’ International Association and the 
plastering contractors’ section of the Winni- 
peg Builders’ Exchange settled the terms of 
employment of journeymen plasterers for the 
period commencing May 1, 1962, and end- 
ing April 30, 1963. The agreement was ex- 
tended to April 30, 1964. 


The agreement contained, inter alia, the 
following provisions: 


Section 1—Term of Agreement and Negotia- 
tion for Renewal: 


(C) Both parties hereto agree to enforce and 
see that its members enforce all pro- 
visions of this Agreement and also any 
decision of an Arbitration Board under 
Section 4. 

Section 5—Strikes and Lockouts: 

(A) It is agreed by the Union that there shall 
be no strike or slowdown either com- 
plete or partial, or other collective action 
which will stop or interfere with produc- 
tion during the life of this Agreement 
or while negotiations for a renewal of 
this Agreement are in progress. 


(B) It is agreed by the Employers that there 
shall be no lockouts during the life of 
this Agreement or while negotiations for 
a renewal of this Agreement are in 
progress. 

Section 16 

(B) It is agreed that the Union will not al- 
low its members to contract for any 
work on a labour basis. Further, the 
union will not allow its members to work 
for an Employer not signatory to this 
Agreement for less wages than set forth 
in this Agreement. 

Further, the agreement contained provisions 
for renegotiation and stipulated that once 
notice of renegotiation has been given it had 
the effect of continuing the agreement in full 
force during the period of negotiation. 


In February 1964, the union gave written 
notice of its intention to negotiate a new 
agreement and thereafter negotiations took 
place. On June 12, 1964, at the request of 
the union, the Minister of Labour instructed 
a conciliation officer to confer with the par- 
ties. With the assistance of this officer, nego- 
tiations were continued up to and including 
July 21, 1964, and had definitely not ter- 
minated on that date. 


On the morning of July 21, all the journey- 
men plasterers reported for work at their 
various places of employment and, later dur- 
ing the day, without notification of any kind 
to their employers and without authorization 
from them, ceased to work. 

Later the same evening, the international 
vice-president of the union sent to all em- 
ployers concerned telegrams in the following 
language: 
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“Agreement for 1964-66 awaits your sig- 
nature at 919 Notre Dame tonight plasterers 
can and will return to work when this agree- 
ment is signed office will be open until 
eleven o'clock.” 


An ex parte injunction restraining illegal 
strike was granted by Mr. Justice Smith on 
July 23, 1964. This injunction was ordered 
by Mr. Justice Bastin to continue until trial; 
but he substituted therein new wording, as 
follows: 

1. This Court doth order that the Defendants 
and each of them, their officers, servants, agents 
and members be and they are hereby strictly 
enjoined and restrained until the trial of this 
action from declaring, authorizing, counselling, 
aiding or engaging in or conspiring with others 
to bring about or continue an unlawful strike 
with respect to employment of plasterers with 
the plaintiff employers in combination or in 
concert or in accordance with a common under- 
standing for the purpose of compelling the 
plaintiff employers to agree to terms or condi- 
tions of employment of the employees of such 
plaintiff employers. 


2. This Court doth further order that the 
Plaintiffs recover against the Defendants, jointly 
and severally, their costs to be taxed and in any 
event of the cause. 


The decision of Mr. Justice Bastin was 
appealed by the union. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Monnin, there 
was a stoppage of work and the telegrams 
clearly indicated that the workers would re- 
turn to work only when the agreement was 
signed. This was, in his view, a concerted 
effort by the union, its officers and its mem- 
bers to compel the employers to sign an 
agreement to their satisfaction and their lik- 
ing, in the middle of negotiations, and at a 
time when a conciliation officer, duly ap- 
pointed by the Department of Labour, was 
attempting to bring the parties together. 


In the opinion of Mr. Justice Monnin, the 
only point that needed consideration by the 
Court of Appeal was whether an injunction 
was a proper remedy under the circumstances. 


Counsel for the union claimed that the 
Court could not order an injunction, because 
it purported to require people to positively 
perform work for other persons and that 
such an injunction was contrary to legal 
precedent and undesirable from a _ social 
standpoint. He further submitted that the 
Courts have always refused to entertain in- 
junctions in the case of agreements for per- 
sonal services. 


Mr. Justice Monnin stated that the union, 
acting on behalf of its membership and its 
duly authorized officers, covenanted that dur- 
ing the lifetime of the agreement or while 
negotiations for its renewal were in progress, 
there would be no strike or slowdown, and 
no collective action that would stop or inter- 
fere with the work. In his opinion, it is the 
substance of the covenant rather than the 
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form that is important. He was satisfied that 
in the case at bar there was an express nega- 
tive covenant. 

Further, he stated that the Courts have re- 
strained by injunction the breach of such a 
negative covenant; interference by the Courts 
in such a case has the effect of an order for 
specific performance. 

Mr. Justice Monnin stated that the prin- 
ciple applicable to the situation under review 
is set forth in Kerr on Injunctions, 6th ed., 
pp. 422-3, as follows: 

If parties for valuable consideration, with their 
eyes open, contract that a particular thing shall 
not be done, all that a Court. of equity has _ to 
do is to say by way of injunction that the thing 
shall not be done. In such a case the injunction 
does nothing more than give the sanction of the 
process of the Court to that which already is 
the contract between the parties. It is not then 
a question of the balance of convenience or 
inconvenience or of the amount of damage or 
injury, it is the specific performance by the 
Court of that negative bargain which the parties 
have made with their eyes open between them- 
selves, unless the covenantee has, by his conduct 
or omissions, put himself in such an_ altered 
relation in the covenantor as to make it mani- 
testly unjust for him to ask the Court to enforce 
the covenant by injunction, or the covenantee 
has suffered no damage by the breach of 
covenant and is offered an undertaking that will 
prevent any future damage by the continuing 
breach, and the granting of an injunction would 
inflict damage on the covenantor out of all pro- 
portion to the relief given to the covenantee. 


A similar statement of the law is contained 
in 21 als, 3rd ed) ps 362 a pare ae0 7 
The subtitle of this paragraph is “Proof of 
damage unnecessary”. One may also find in 
Halsbury the additional words: “If the con- 
struction of the contract is clear and the 
breach is clear, the mere circumstances of 
the breach affords sufficient ground for the 
injunction.” 

Returning to the situation at bar, Mr. 
Justice Monnin stated the parties entered into 
the agreement with open eyes. Freely, volun- 
tarily and, presumably, to the best advantage 
of its membership, the union agreed not to 


cause any stoppage of work during the 
existence of the agreement. The union avow- 
edly broke the agreement. The underlying 
principle behind the granting of an injunction 
in cases of this nature is that the Court will 
not suffer people to depart from their agree- 
ment at their whim, leaving the party with 
whom they contracted to-the chance of col- 
lecting damages if and when they can. 


Further, Mr. Justice Monnin stated that 
the main effect of the order granted by 
Mr. Justice Bastin was to enjoin the union 
officers and members from declaring, author- 
izing, counselling, aiding and engaging in or 
conspiring with others to continue this un- 
lawful stoppage of work. That was the main 
purpose of the order—the stoppage of this 
concerted effort as displayed by the show of 
telegrams—and was certainly warranted in 
view of the breach of the covenant. 


Mr. Justice Monnin stated also that it was 
possible and even probable that the injunc- 
tion might have the additional and incidental 
effect of causing those members of the union 
who have ceased to work to return to work 
for their former employers, but it was only 
an incidental effect of the injunction and not 
the main one and, in his view, was not of 
sufficient consequence to disentitle the em- 
ployers from the receipt of an injunction 
which they were absolutely entitled to obtain. 


Mr. Justice Monnin concluded that “it 
would be incredible if a court, because of 
an incidental effect of its order, should hesi- 
tate or find itself without power to grant 
what the parties on their own behalf, and on 
behalf of their members, freely and volun- 
tarily agreed to do or agreed to refrain from 
doing.” 

The Court of Appeal affirmed the order 
of Mr. Justice Bastin with a variation regard- 
ing the costs. Winnipeg Builders Exchange 
et al. v. Operative Plasterers and Cement 
Masons International Association et al (1965) 
A8°D:L-RE“(2d), Parth2jepini73: 


The Canadian Construction Association and the Association of International Representa- 
tives of the Building and Construction Trades last month presented a joint brief to the 
Minister of Labour, Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, urging amendments to the Fair Wages and 


Hours of Labour Act. 


The brief urged amendments to avoid conflict with freely negotiated working conditions, 
and to have freely negotiated employer-paid benefit plan contributions incorporated into 
“fair wage’ rates. The Act should be amended, the brief said, to give recognition to the 
four main types of construction, and to avoid conflict with freely negotiated hours of work 
by types of construction. Provision should be made for elimination of overtime permit pro- 
cedures, and for a statutory limitation on claims for allegedly underpaid wages. It also 
asked that the Regulations be amended to stipulate the effective date of revised “fair wage” 


schedules. 
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Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Saskatchewan revises its minimum wage orders. New orders in 
Alberta provide for a general minimum wage of $1.00 an hour, 
introduce paid statutory holiday plan, extend 44-hour week 


New minimum wage orders in Saskatche- 
wan increased the general minimum rates for 
full-time adult workers by $1.50 a week to 
$38 a week in the cities and $36 a week 
elsewhere, and raised some _ occupational 
rates. A new order for the construction in- 
dustry set a minimum wage of $1.15 an hour 
for hourly-rated employees, and introduced 
a new formula for paying construction work- 
ers for public holidays. 

In Alberta, a new general minimum wage 
order provided for the establishment by July 
1, 1966 of a province-wide minimum wage 
of $1 an hour. Another new order extended 
the 44-hour week now in effect in the larger 
centres to all parts of the province, effective 
January 1, 1966. Two other new orders pro- 
vided for five paid holidays a year for most 
employees, and for the payment of a lump 
sum to construction workers in lieu of holi- 
days. The apprenticeship regulations for the 
appliance serviceman trade were revised. 

In Newfoundland, a new minimum wage 
order for the hotel and catering industry 
limited deductions for meals from the mini- 
mum wage. Apprenticeship regulations were 
issued for the machinist trade. 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


In Alberta, new apprenticeship regulations 
for the trade of appliance serviceman were 
gazetted on April 15 as Alta. Reg. 168/65. 
Among other changes, the new regulations 
have defined the term “appliance serviceman,” 
changed the period of apprenticeship and pro- 
vided for the certification of tradesmen who 
have not served a formal apprenticeship. 

For purposes of these regulations, an ap- 
pliance serviceman means a person “who is 
engaged in the service, maintenance and re- 
pair of household appliances, not including 
the initial installation of appliances gov- 
erned by electrical, gas or plumbing codes 
and regulations.” 

In line with recent trends, the term of 
apprenticeship is now expressed in periods 
instead of in years, and a minimum number 
of hours is specified. Instead of four years, 
the term of apprenticeship in the appliance 
serviceman trade now consists of four periods 
of 12 months. Each period is to consist of 
not less than 1,800 hours of employment, in- 
cluding time spent attending prescribed tech- 
nical courses. As is customary, time credits 
may be granted for previous experience or 
training in the trade. However, an appren- 
tice may not advance to the next period until 
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he has accumulated the required number of 
hours. 

A person with at least four years of ac- 
ceptable experience in the appliance service- 
man trade may now obtain a certificate of 
qualification if he passes the prescribed 
examination. 


Alberta Labour Act 


A new general minimum wage order, a 
general hours of work order and two orders 
governing statutory holidays issued by the 
Alberta Board of Industrial Relations were 
gazetted as Alta. Reg. 179/65 to 182/65 on 
April 15. 

The new minimum wage order has as its 
objective the establishment by July 1, 1966 
of a general minimum wage of $1 an hour 
for employees 18 years and older, with pro- 
vision for a 15-cent differential for younger 
workers. 

The hours of work order extends the 44- 
hour week now in effect in places with a 
population of 5,000 or more to all parts of 
the province, effective January 1, 1966. 

One of the new orders dealing with statu- 
tory holidays requires an employer to give 
employees five paid holidays a year, making 
Alberta the second province, after Saskatche- 
wan, to provide for statutory holidays with 
pay. The other order requires construction 
workers to be given 2 per cent of their regu- 
lar wages in lieu of the five holidays with 
pay provided for other employees. 


Minimum Wages 


The new general minimum wage order 
goes into force on July 1, replacing two 
general orders issued in 1961. 

The new order covers almost all employees 
in the province. The few exemptions include: 
farm workers; domestic servants; municipal 
constables; employees subject to another 
order; apprentices working under an approved 
contract; and persons hired for casual, sea- 
sonal, or temporary work in any industry by 
another than the employer engaged in such 
industry. Persons engaged by contract ap- 
proved by the Board of Industrial Relations 
and who are paid either a stated wage or on 
commission basis are also exempt. 

In this order, the Board has used a differ- 
ent approach to minimum wage-setting from 
that previously followed. The two earlier 
orders not only set regional and age differen- 
tials, but also distinguished between full-time 
employees whose regular work week was 40 
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hours or more and employees who normally 
worked less than 40 hours in a week, setting 
weekly rates for the former and hourly rates 
for the latter. 

Under these orders, the minimum for full- 
time employees older than 19 years was $34 
a week in places with a population of over 
5,000, and $30 elsewhere in the province. 
The corresponding part-time rates were 85 
cents and 75 cents an hour. The full-time 
minimum for younger workers was $4 a week 
less than the adult rate for employees 18 
to 19 years, and $8 less for those less than 
18. For part-time workers, the differential 
for younger employees was 10 cents or 20 
cents an hour, depending on the age. 


The new order provides for one general 
rate, $1 an hour, which is to be introduced 
gradually to avoid the possibility of hardship 
either to employers or to employees. At first 
the $1 rate will apply only in places with a 
population of more than 5,000. These in- 
clude Edmonton, Calgary, Lethbridge, Medi- 
cine Hat, Red Deer, Jasper Place, Camrose 
and Lloydminster. 


In places with a population of 5,000 or 
less, the minimum is to be increased in three 
Stages. After July 1, the minimum payable 
to employees in the smaller centres who are 
18 years and older is 85 cents an hour. On 
January 1, 1966, the minimum is to be in- 
creased to 95 cents an hour, and on July 1, 
1966 to $1 an hour. 


The minimum for employees less than 18 
is 15 cents less than the corresponding adult 
rate. 


A daily guarantee provision is again in- 
cluded. It stipulates that an employee who is 
employed for less than four consecutive hours 
in a day must be paid for at least four 
hours at the applicable minimum hourly rate. 
A meal period of one hour or less may not 
de counted as part of the four-consecutive- 
aour period. 


The wages of pieceworkers and employees 
paid in whole or in part on a commission 
basis may be adjusted so that no employee 
may receive less than the prescribed mini- 
mum rate, provided the period of adjustment 
is not more than one month. 


Time and one-half the regular rate must 
again be paid for all overtime work. 


Limitations are again placed on deductions 
from the minimum wage for board or lodg- 
ing furnished as part of wages. The maximum 
deductions now permitted are: $6 for 21 
meals in a seven-day week; $5.25 for 18 
meals in a six-day week; 35 cents for single 
meals; $3 for a full week’s lodging; and 
50 cents per day where lodging is furnished 
for less than a week. No charge may be 
made for meals not consumed. 
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Deductions from the minimum wage for 
the provision and upkeep of uniforms re- 
quired by the employer, or for accidental 
breakages, are again forbidden. 


Hours of Work 


As indicated above; the new hours of 
work order extends the 44-hour week to all 
parts of Alberta, effective January 1, 1966. 
The 44-hour standard has been in effect in 
Edmonton, Calgary, Lethbridge and Medicine 
Hat since 1952, and in other places with 
a population of more than 5,000 since 1961. 
The maximum daily limit remains eight hours 
in all areas of the province. 

Some exceptions will be permitted. In cases 
where the weekly limit is impractical, hours 
may be averaged over a four-week period, 
provided weekly hours do not exceed 48 in 
any one week. 

The new order will apply to almost all 
employees except farm workers, domestic 
servants, municipal constables and employees 
subject to another order. Workers covered 
by a collective agreement or an industrial 
standards schedule will also be exempted 
until the next anniversary date of the agree- 
ment or schedule following the effective date 
of the order (January 1, 1966). 


Statutory Holidays 


General Order 


The new general holiday order requires 
employers to give their employees five paid 
holidays a year—New Year’s Day, Good 
Friday, Dominion Day, Labour Day and 
Christmas Day. 

In issuing this order and the order gov- 
erning holidays in the construction industry 
described below, the Board has, for the first 
time, exercised authority granted to it by a 
1964 amendment to the Alberta Labour Act. 
The only holiday provisions previously in 
effect were those in the general minimum 
orders prohibiting an employer from reduc- 
ing the wages of a full-time employee below 
the prescribed minimum rate, by making a 
deduction for time not worked on a holiday 
when the employer’s place of business was 
closed. 

The general rule now is that, if a general 
holiday falls on a regular working day and 
the employee does not work on that day, he 
is entitled to his regular wages for the day. 
If an employee is hired by the week or by 
the month, his wages must not be reduced 
by reason of time not worked on the holi- 
day. 

An employee who is paid on a daily or 
hourly basis must be paid at least the equiva- 
lent of the wages he would have earned for 
his normal hours of work. An employee 
whose wages are calculated on some other 
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basis must receive the equivalent of his 
average daily earnings, exclusive of overtime, 
for the four weeks he worked immediately 
preceding the week in which the holiday 
occurred. 

An employee who is required to work on a 
holiday is entitled to his regular wages for 
the day and, in addition, he must be paid at 
his regular rate for all time worked, or 
he must be given a holiday with pay at some 
other time not later than his next annual 
vacation or on termination of employment. 

Some exceptions are provided. The above 
provisions will not apply to a person who 
does not work on a holiday when he has 
been required or scheduled to do so. 

Also, an employee will not be entitled to 
a holiday with pay if he has not worked for 
his employer for at least 30 days in the 
preceding 12 months or if he is absent with- 
out leave on either his last regular working 
day preceding, or his first regular working 
day following the holiday. If such an employee 
works on a general holiday, he must be paid 
at least his normal wages for all time worked. 

The new holiday provision, which goes 
into force on July 1, will not affect any pro- 
vision in any agreement or contract of serv- 
ice, or any custom that ensures to an em- 
ployee more favourable holiday benefits than 
those provided by this order. 


Construction Industry 


The new holiday order requiring employ- 
ees in the construction industry, except office 
staff, to be given holiday pay in lieu of the 
five general holidays now provided for other 
employees goes into force on July 1. 

It will apply to all branches of the con- 
struction industry, including demolition work, 
the construction of highways, pipelines, irri- 
gation, drainage and sewage systems, the 
grading and surfacing of airfields, and the 
construction of power transmission lines and 
of power and gas distribution systems. 

In lieu of five general holidays, a construc- 
tion worker must be paid an amount equal to 
2 per cent of his regular pay for the period 
of employment or the period since he was 
last given his annual vacation, whichever 
is shorter. 

This pay in lieu of holidays is to be paid 
to the employee in a lump sum at least one 
day before the beginning of his annual vaca- 
tion, or on termination of employment if 
services are being discontinued. 


New Brunswick Tradesmen’s Qualifications 
Act 


In recent months, New Brunswick has 
designated four trades as being within the 
scope of the Tradesmen’s Qualifications Act, 
effective from various dates. 
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The barbering trade was brought under on 
December 1, 1964, and the powderman’s 
trade on January 1, 1965. 


The plumbing trade will come within the 
scope of the Act on January 1, 1966, and 
the electrical construction trade on January 
1, 1968. 


The regulations designating these trades 
were gazetted on December 4, March 24 and 
April 24, respectively. 


Newfoundland Apprenticeship Act 


In Newfoundland, the Provincial Appren- 
ticeship Board has issued its first apprentice- 
ship regulations for the machinist trade and 
has designated another trade. It has also 
approved another company training plan. 


Trade Rules 


The apprenticeship regulations for the 
machinist trade set a minimum age of 16 
for apprentices. The minimum educational 
standard is Grade X or equivalent, or, under 
exceptional circumstances, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Board, Grade IX or equivalent. 


The term of apprenticeship is four years 
or 8,000 hours actually occupied in the trade, 
whichever is greater; including the proba- 
tionary period and the required hours of 
related technical instruction. 

Apprentice machinists must attend classes 
for 12 weeks the first year and for six weeks 
each succeeding year of the apprenticeship 
term. As in other trades, apprentices inden- 
tured following a pre-employment course will 
not be required to attend full-time classes 
during the first year. 

Apprentices must be paid a progressively 
increased schedule of wages, which may not 
be less than the prescribed percentage of the 
prevailing journeyman’s rate in the place of 
employment. The minimum is 40 per cent 
during the first period, 45 per cent during 
the second, 50 per cent during the third 
and 55 per cent during the fourth. During 
the fifth period the rate is 60 per cent of the 
journeyman’s rate, increasing by 10 per cent 
upon successful completion of each succeed- 
ing period to 90 per cent in the eighth period. 
(A period is six months or 8,000 hours, 
whichever is greater). 


The ratio of apprentices to journeymen is 
one to two, except that every shop with 
one journeyman may employ one apprentice. 


Apprentices are to work the same hours 
as journeymen, provided they do not work 
more than nine hours in a day and five days 
in a week, except for normal overtime or 
in emergencies as provided for in a collective 
agreement. 


The new regulations were published on 
April 6 and went into force on March 17. 
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Designated Trade 


The trade of stationary engineer was des- 
ignated an apprenticeable trade in an order 
gazetted on April 20, replacing the trade of 
stationary operating engineer. 


Company Training Plan 


The new company apprenticeship training 
plan applies to Bowater’s Newfoundland 
Pulp and Paper Mills Limited and covers 
13 trades. The details of the plan were pub- 
lished on April 20. 


Newfoundland Minimum Wage Act 


A new minimum wage order for the hotel 
and catering industry issued by the New- 
foundland Government on April 13 limited 
charges for meals and prohibited deductions 
for uniforms. 

This new order makes no changes in 
rates (70 cents an hour for men, 50 cents for 
women) but seeks to protect the minimum 
wage by limiting the deductions or charges 
that an employer may make for meals 
furnished to an employee. The maximum 
amount that may now be deducted from the 
minimum wage is 25 cents per meal. 

The order also stipulates that an employer 
must not reduce the wages of an employee 
below the minimum rate by making a deduc- 
tion for furnishing, repairing or laundering of 
uniforms or other special wearing apparel 
that he requires the employee to wear. 

This order applies not only in hotels and 
restaurants but also in other places where 
food is prepared and served for which a 
charge is made, including hospitals, sanatoria, 
nursing homes, and kitchens and dining rooms 
operated in connection with industrial and 
commercial establishments, office buildings 
and schools. It also covers places where 
lodging is furnished for which a charge is 
made. 


The new order went into force on May 1. 


Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Act 


In Saskatchewan, the two general minimum 
wage orders and eight special orders govern- 
ing particular workplaces or occupations have 
been revised, and a new order for the con- 
struction industry has been issued. The mini- 
mum wage order for the logging and lumber- 
ing industry, and the order requiring em- 
ployers to give employees detailed earnings 
Statements on regular pay days and on ter- 
mination of employment, were re-issued with- 
out change. The new orders were gazetted 
as Sask. Reg. 61/65 to 73/65 on April 15 
and went into force on May 1. 

The orders with the widest coverage, that 
is the two general orders and the five orders 
governing hotels, restaurants, educational in- 
stitutions, hospitals, nursing homes and 
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amusement places, increased full-time rates 
for adult workers by $1.50 a week and made 
them payable at age 17 instead of 18. As a 
result, the minimum for full-time employees 
17 years and older is now $38 a week in 10 
cities (all of the cities in the province except 
Lloydminster) and $36 a week in the smaller 
centres. 


The new special order for the construction 
industry set a minimum wage of $1.15 an 
hour for hourly rated construction workers 
and introduced a new formula for paying 
these employees for public holidays. 


Three other special orders set higher mini- 
mum rates for resident janitors in apartment 
houses, for drivers of heavy trucks and for 
employees engaged in well drilling. 


Coverage 


Together, the two general and 10 special 
minimum wage orders cover almost all em- 
ployees in the province. The only exclusions 
are managerial employees, domestic servants 
in private homes, agricultural workers and 
a few minor occupational groups. 


Minimum Rates 


In this revision, the Saskatchewan Mini- 
mum Wage Board has increased some rates, 
but has made no changes in its general 
approach to minimum wage setting. It has 
retained the regional and age differentials 
and has also continued its practice of setting 
weekly rates for full-time employees and 
hourly rates for part-time workers. 


Under the two general orders (Orders 1 
and 4), and the four orders governing hotels, 
restaurants, educational institutions, hospitals 
and nursing homes (Orders 2, 3, 5 and 6), 
the full-time or weekly rates apply to persons 
who regularly work 36 or more hours a 
week, and the part-time or hourly rates 
apply to employees whose normal work week 
is less than 36 hours. 


The order for amusement places (Order 
10) defines “full-time” employees in the same 
manner as the orders referred to above, but 
classifies persons who work between 16 and 
36 hours a week as “part-time,” and employ- 
ees who normally work less than 16 hours 
a week as “casual”. 


In the two general orders and five special 
orders referred to above, full-time rates have 
been increased by $1.50 a week. The mini- 
mum for full-time employees 17 years and 
older employed in shops, offices, factories, 
hotels, restaurants, educational institutions, 
hospitals and nursing homes and amusement 
places is now $38 a week in the cities (and 
within a five-mile radius), and $36 a week 
elsewhere. The rates for full-time employees 
under 17 are $36 and $34, respectively. 
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These seven orders have set the same 
general part-time rates as formerly, except 
that the adult rates are now payable at 17 
instead of 18. The minimum for part-time 
adult workers remains $1 an hour in the 
cities and 95 cents an hour elsewhere. Part- 
time rates for employees under 17 are 95 
cents and 90 cents an hour, depending on 
the location. 


As before, the number of part-time work- 
ers is limited to 25 per cent of the total 
number of full-time employees in an estab- 
lishment. An employer who has fewer than 
four full-time employees is, however, al- 
lowed to hire one part-time worker. The 
order for amusement places does not, how- 
ever, limit the number of part-time or casual 
workers employed in an establishment. 


The general orders and the special orders 
for hotels, restaurants, educational institutions, 
hospitals, nursing homes and amusement 
places, again provide for call-in pay for part- 
time and casual workers. They stipulate that 
all part-time or casual workers except mes- 
sengers, truck drivers, students employed out- 
side of school hours, and janitors and care- 
takers, must receive a minimum of three 
hours pay at the applicable minimum rate 
for each occasion on which they are asked 
to report for duty, whether or not they work 
three hours. 


In addition to the rates referred to above, 
the two general orders again fix special 
rates for delivery boys and messengers, and 
for drivers of motor vehicles of up to 7,500 
pounds gross weight. The minimum for full- 
time taxi drivers and drivers of light delivery 
trucks has been increased by $1.50 a week 
to $41 a week in the cities, and to $39 in 
other parts of the province. Part-time rates 





for employees in this category have been 
increased by 5 cents an hour to $1.10 and 
$1.05 an hour, respectively. 

The minimum for full-time messengers 
and delivery boys has been increased by $1 
a week to $27.50 a week in the cities, and 
$25.50 elsewhere in the province. The cor- 
responding part-time rates are now 85 cents 
and 80 cents an hour. A messenger who pro- 
vides his own bicycle must, as before, be 
paid an additional 50 cents a week, if full- 
time; and an additional 3 cents an hour, if 
part-time. 

Three other special orders also provided 
for some wage increases. The minimum for 
full-time janitors and caretakers in residen- 
tial blocks (employees who work 48 hours 
a week or more) was increased from $46.50 
to $50 a week, and the minimum for part- 
time employees in this category from $1.05 
to $1.15 an hour. 

The rate for drivers of heavy trucks (over 
7,500 pounds gross weight) was increased 
to $1.15 an hour or 34 cents a mile, which- 
ever is greater. The rate for swampers and 
helpers remains $1.05 an hour. 

The revised order for oil well drilling 
increased the minimum wage from 95 cents 
to $1.10 an hour. 

The new order for the construction indus- 
try, the first such order to be issued in Sas- 
katchewan, set a minimum wage of $1.15 an 
hour for all hourly-rated employees in the 
industry. This rates applies in all branches 
of the industry, including the construction 
or repair of any sewer, drain or gas work; 
any electrical, plumbing or heating under- 
taking; and road or highway construction. It 
does not apply, however, to employees of a 
tural municipality employed solely on road 
maintenance. 


As a result of these changes, the minimum rates now in effect in Saskatchewan are as 


follows: 


General Rates 


Ten cities: $38 a week, $36 a week for employees under 17 years, $1 an hour for part- 
time employees over 17, 95 cents under 17. 

Elsewhere in province: $36 a week, $34 a week for employees under 17 years, 95 cents 
an hour for part-time employees 17 and over, 90 cents under 17 


Occupation and Industry Rates 
Delivery boys and messengers: 


Ten cities: $27.50 a week and 50 cents a week for use of bicycle, 85 cents an hour and 3 
cents an hour for use of bicycle for part-time employees; 


Elsewhere in province: $25.50 a week and 50 cents a week for use of bicycle, 80 cents an 
hour and 3 cents an hour for use of bicycle for part-time employees. 

Truck drivers and helpers and swampers on trucks of more than 7,500 Ibs.: 
Drivers, $1.15 an hour and 34 cents a mile, whichever is greater; swampers and helpers, 


$1.05 an hour. 


Operators of motor vehicles 7,500 Ibs. and under: 
Ten cities: $41 a week, $1.10 an hour for part-time employees; 
Elsewhere in province: $39 a week, $1.05 an hour for part-time employees. 


Janitors and caretakers in residential blocks: 


$50 a week for work week of 48 hours or more, $1.15 an hour if work week is less than 


48 hours. 
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Logging and lumbering: 


Cooks, cookees, bull cooks or watchmen, $160 a month; other employees, $1 an hour. 


Operation of well drilling rig: 
All employees, $1.10 an hour. 
Construction: 


Employees paid on an hourly basis, $1.15 an hour. 


Student Rates 
Students employed outside school hours: 


Ten cities: 95 cents an hour, if under 17; $1 an hour, if 17 or over. 
Elsewhere in province: 90 cents an hour, if under 17; 95 cents an hour, if 17 or over. 


Deductions from Wages 

The four orders governing hotels, restau- 
rants, educational institutions, hospitals and 
nursing homes contain substantially the same 
rules with respect to deductions as formerly. 
Deductions or charges for board and lodg- 
ing are again permitted, provided employees 
agree to accept these facilities. In hotels and 
restaurants throughout Saskatchewan, the 
maximum charge remains 25 cents for a 
night’s lodging and 90 cents a day for meals 
or 30 cents for single meals. The same 
maxima apply in educational institutions, 
hospitals and nursing homes, except that 
they are now limited to persons receiving 
$39 a week or less (previously $37.50 a 
week or less). 

Deductions for the provision and upkeep 
of uniforms required by the employer con- 
tinue to be forbidden. 


Public Holidays 


The provisions governing statutory holi- 
days are unchanged, except those relating to 
construction workers. As before, all employ- 
ees subject to these orders except janitors 
and caretakers in residential blocks, employ- 
ees in logging and lumbering, and casual 
workers in amusement places, are entitled 
to eight holidays a year with wages at their 
regular daily rate. The eight days are New 
Year’s Day, Good Friday, Victoria Day, 
Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving 
Day, Remembrance Day and Christmas Day. 

If required to work on a holiday, all em- 
ployees except those in hotels, restaurants, 
hospitals, nursing homes and educational in- 
stitutions, and persons employed on drilling 
rigs, must receive, in addition to their regular 
pay for the holiday, time and one-half the 
regular rate for every hour or part of an 
hour worked. 

Employees in hotels, restaurants, hospitals, 
nursing homes and educational institutions 
who are required to work on a holiday must 
be paid, in addition to their regular pay, 
wages at th eregular rate for every hour or 
part of an hour worked; or, if full-time em- 
ployees, they may be given equivalent time off 
at regular rates within four weeks. 

Persons employed on drilling rigs who are 
required to work on one of the eight holi- 
days specified must receive their regular 
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wages for the day plus pay at the regular 
rate for all time worked. 

Casual employees in amusement places are 
not entitled to holidays with pay; but if they 
do work, they must be paid one and one- 
half the regular rate. 

When Christmas or New Year’s Day falls 
on Sunday, the requirements set out above 
apply to the following Monday. They also 
apply when the Monday following Remem- 
brance Day is declared a holiday. 

By agreement between an employer and 
a trade union representing a majority of the 
employees in an appropriate bargaining unit, 
another working day may be substituted for 
any of the eight listed holidays. Where work- 
ers are not represented by a trade union, 
the Minister of Labour may by order permit 
a similar substitution, if he is satisfied that 
the employer and a majority of the employees 
are in favour of the change. 

As previously indicated, the order for the 
construction industry has introduced a new 
formula for paying construction workers for 
holidays. Hourly rated employees in the con- 
struction industry who do not work on any 
of the eight public holidays must now be 
given an amount equal to 3 per cent of their 
gross wages for the calendar year (exclusive 
of overtime). This lump sum payment is 
to be paid to the employees on December 31 
in the calendar year in which the holidays 
occur; or upon the date of termination, 
whichever is earlier. 

Construction workers who work on a pub- 
lic holiday are not only entitled to this lump 
sum payment, but must also be paid an 
additional sum equal to one and one-half 
their regular rate for all time worked. This 
last amount is to be paid in the pay period 
in which it is earned. 

An option is also provided, permitting 
construction workers to choose between the 
new formula and the general holiday pro- 
visions. If a majority of the employees in a 
unit belong to a union, the employer and the 
union may agree in writing to be governed 
by section 6(a)(1) of Order 1 (the general 
order for cities). In such cases, hourly rated 
construction workers who do not work on 
any of the eight public holidays will be en- 
titled to their regular wages for the day. 
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NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Monthly Report of Placement Operations 
of the National Employment Service 


Number of placements in April was 11.9 per cent higher than 
average for the month in previous five years. And four-month 
total up 4.7 per cent from total for comparable 1964 period 


Placements of workers by local offices of 
the National Employment Service during 
April numbered 94,700. This was 9.3 per 
cent lower than the total in April 1964 
(which had two more working days than 
April this year) but was 11.9 per cent 
higher than the average number of placements 
for April during the previous five years. 

The regional distribution of April place- 
ments, and the percentage change from April 
1964 were: 


ALE en 6,800 + 0.9 
Oaebespedicincis ic 29,600 —16.4 
OntariO cancsnkct: 30,200 — 9.8 
Praitictacs...864 18,000 — 5,2 
IP SEUIS proniet we oc bees 10,100 + 3.7 

CANADA .... 94,700 — 9,3 


Regular placements (those with an antici- 
pated duration of more than six working days) 
totalled 71,600, a decrease of 8.9 per cent 
from the total in April 1964; but the pro- 
portion of regular placements to all place- 
ments was fractionally higher than in April 
1964. 

Cumulative placement totals, January to 
April, amounted to 334,300, an increase of 
4.7 per cent over the total for the same 
period in 1964. 

The regional distribution of the cumulative 
totals, and the percentage change from 1964, 
were: 


AtlantiCiic.c..dvor 23,200 + 5.3 
Quebec. ...\.4::..:. 102,100 — 2.1 
Ortano nies. ats: 114,300 + §.7 
PLAIIET ., Mere ces: 58,000 + 5.6 
PaCiicwe. 36,600 +22.9 

CANADA... 334,300*... + 4.7 


Male placements amounted to 67,700 dur- 
ing April, a decrease of 9.8 per cent from 
the number in April 1964. Although fewer 
male placements were effected in all regions 
except the Pacific, the largest reduction was 
in Quebec; this is attributed, in part, to the 
particularly large demand in Quebec a year 
ago for workers under the Municipal Winter 
Works Incentive Program. 

Regional distribution of the male place- 
ments and the percentage changes from 1964 
were: 


Alana es. oF 4,700 — 4.0 
Onebeo. 5s 0r 22,700 —18.0 
OntariOn, eh... ars 20,800 — 8.6 
Prairie ate. neve 12,600 — 4.8 
Pacifies sates 7,000 + 6.2 

CANADA .... 67;700* — 9.8 
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Female placements in April totalled 27,000, 
a decrease of 7.9 per cent from 1964. All 
regions except the Atlantic recorded de- 
creases. 

The cumulative total of women’s place- 
ments during January-April 1965 amounted 
to 100,900, an increase of 0.3 per cent from 
the total in the same period in 1964. The 
regional distribution of female placements 
in April, and the percentage change from 
1964, were: 


AQUI hace 2,200 +13.2 
Quebec wat. a 7,000 —10.7 
Ontario be. 9,400 —12.5 
Praifio “Vaiss? 5,400 — 6.0 
Pacinet ev ae os 3,100 — 1.5 

CANADA .... 27,000 — 7.9* 


Placements requiring the movement of 
workers from one area to another totalled 
3,200 during April. This was a decrease of 
almost 700 from the total in April 1964, and 
such transfers were a fractionally lower pro- 
portion of total placements than in April 
1964. 


Transfers-out, by region, were: 


Atlanticvyen 0) iw 300 
QOuebces. len. an 900 
CULALIOS ee 1,000 
HAE Coy tieegi ae 500 
PACTIC? Gah Renee ated 600 

CANA DA® tesco 3,200 


Employers notified NES local offices of 
131,600 vacancies during April. This was a 
decrease of 5.2 per cent from the total in 
April 1964 but an increase of 18.8 per cent 
over the average for the month of April dur- 
ing the previous five years. 

Fewer vacancies than in April 1964 were 
reported for both male and female workers. 
The total of 89,200 for men was 6.4 per cent 
lower, and the total of 42,400 for women 
was 2.7 per cent lower than the total during 
April last year. 

The cumulative total of vacancies, January 
to April, inclusive, was 450,200. This was 
an increase of 6.1 per cent from the total 
for the corresponding period in 1964 and was 
the largest number reported in any compar- 
able four-month period since 1947. 





* Imbalances due to rounding. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Total of claimants for unemployment insurance benefit at end 
of March was lower by 10 per cent than total one year earlier 
and was the lowest total for the month of March since 1956 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit on March 31 numbered 539,000, 
which was about 60,000, or 10 per cent, 
fewer than the total of 597,300 a year earlier. 
Most of the improvement was among male 
claimants. 


The present figure is the lowest for March 
since 1956, when there were 511,000 on 
claim. 


Claimants for seasonal benefit numbered 
161,100 on March 31, in comparison with 
176,800 on the same date in 1964. All of the 
year-to-year decline was accounted for by 
the reduction in the number of male claim- 
ants. 


Claimants for regular benefit also declined, 
from 420,500 at the end of March last year 
to about 378,000 on March 31 this year. 
Males claiming regular benefit totalled 40,000 
fewer, and there was a slight decrease in 
the number of female claimants. 


The reduction in the number of both 
regular and seasonal benefit claimants this 
year compared with last is to be attributed 
to the generally higher level of activity that 
prevailed throughout the past winter, espe- 
cially in parts of the economy, such as con- 
struction, that have provided a strong demand 
for male workers. 


The claimant total on March 31 was 20,000 
below that at the end of February; the num- 
bers of both males and females declined. 
A decrease of 33,000 in the total of regular 
claimants was partly offset by an increase 
of 13,000 in the number of seasonal claim- 
ants. 


This latter increase is associated with the 
transition from regular to seasonal benefit as 
claimants exhaust the former, and are re- 
considered for an extension of benefit under 
the seasonal benefit provisions. On March 31, 
those classified as seasonal benefit claimants 
made up 30 per cent of the total. 

It is estimated that about 150,000 per- 
sons ceased to claim during March. Exhaus- 
tion of benefit is estimated to have accounted 


for 30,000, and the remainder are presumed 
to have been recalled to work or to have 
found new jobs. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


There were 183,200 initial and renewal 
claims during March—the same as a year 
earlier but some 23,000 more than in Feb- 
ruary. More than half of the increase during 
the month results from the greater number 
of transitional claims, which numbered about 
46,000 in March in comparison with 32,000 
in February. About three quarters of the 
March claims represented separations from 
employment during the month. In February, 
the proportion was 80 per cent. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of beneficiaries 
was estimated at 470,700 for March, 454,800 
for February and 537,800 for March 1964. 

Benefit payments amounted to $55,600,000 
in March, $45,300,000 in February and 
$53,600,000 in March 1964. 

The average weekly payment was $24.86 
in March, $24.92 in February and $24.90 
in March 1964. 


Insurance Registrations 


On March 31, insurance books or contri- 
bution cards had been issued to 5,159,519 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund _ since 
April 1, 1964. 

On the same date, registered employers 
numbered 340,888, a decrease of 155 since 
February 28. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During March, 11,228 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 7,750 were spot checks of 
postal and counter claims to verify the ful- 
filment of statutory conditions, and 593 were 
miscellaneous investigations. The remaining 
2,885 were investigations in connection with 
claimants suspected of making false state- 
ments to obtain benefits. 


A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in the “live file’ at the local office as 
soon as the claim is made. As a result, the court of claimants at any given time inevitably 


includes some whose claims are in process. 


Claimants should not be interpreted either 


as “total number of beneficiaries’? or “total job applicants.” 
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Prosecutions were begun in 291 cases, 124 
against employers and 167 against claimants. * 
Punitive disqualifications as a result of false 
statement or misrepresentations by claimants 
numbered 967.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in March totalled $29,627,- 


699.19,+ compared with $30,087,356.44 in 
perorae! and $32,724,283.25 in March 
64. 


Benefits paid in March totalled $55,585,- 
596.67, compared with $45,332,816.35 in 
February, and $53,540,883.15 in March 1964. 

The balance in the Fund on March 31 was 
$34,593,288.88,f on February 28 it was 
$60,551,186.36, and on March 31, 1964, it 
was $874,880.11. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 2455, December 4, 1964 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claimant 
and the others concerned in this appeal were 
employed as train crews by The Cumberland 
Railway Company, Sydney and Louisburg 
Division, Glace Bay, N.S., the claimant’s 
occupation being that of a locomotive fire- 
man. 


The crews were assigned by the railway 
company to switching service which required 
them to move empty and loaded coal cars at 
the collieries of the Dominion Coal Company 
Limited, Sydney, N.S. 


A stoppage of work attributable to a labour 
dispute between the Dominion Coal Com- 
pany Limited, Sydney, and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers, Local 509, took place at 8.00 
am., on March 23, 1964, when employees 
of the coal company who were members of 
Local 509 refused to begin work and estab- 
lished picket lines at the company’s premises. 
According to the record, two other locals of 
that Brotherhood, viz., 504 and 510, also 
composed of Dominion Coal Company em- 
ployees, later joined members of local 509 
on the picket lines. 


On March 23, 1964, and thereafter, train 
crews of The Cumberland Railway Company 
who were members of Lodge 684 of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and Lodge 
717 of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen refrained from running 
their trains across the picket lines. As a 
result, coal rapidly piled up in the yards and, 
as there was no place to store the coal, pro- 
duction in all pits soon came to a halt. The 
record also reveals that members of District 
26 of the United Mine Workers refused to 
respect the picket lines and continued work- 
ing until all collieries were obliged to cease 
work because of lack of coal cars. 


* These do not necessarily relate to the inves- 
tigations conducted during this period. 
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The insurance officer disqualified the claim- 
ant and suspended benefit from March 22, 
1964 to April 4, 1964, inclusive, on the 
ground that he had lost his employment by 
reason of a stoppage of work attributable to 
a labour dispute at the premises at which 
he was employed (section 63 of the Act). It 
appears that the strike was settled on April 4, 
1964, and that a complete resumption of 
work took place at 7.00 am., on April 6, 
1964. 

The claimant appealed to a board of ref- 
erees and contended that section 63(1) of 
the Act did not apply in his case. 

The insurance officer reviewed the case 
but was of the opinion that no change should 
be made in his original decision. In reaching 
this conclusion, he took note of the juris- 
prudence established in the Umpire’s de- 
cisions CUBs 862 (L.G. 1953, p. 119), 981, 
1206162340. Gals ou p. 507) andii533. 

The unanimous decision of the board of' 
referees which heard the case in Sydney, 
N.S., on June 10, 1964 reads: 

On 23 March 1964, certain members of 
Lodge 717 whose names are on the nominal roll 
attached herewith refused to cross picket lines 
set up by Local 509, C.B. of R.T. & G.W. At 
the time they refused to cross the said picket 
lines, there was a collective agreement in force 
between their local and their employer which 
set forth the conditions of employment. The 
company asked the members of Lodge 717 to 
honour their collective agreement and they re- 
fused to do so. It has been argued that there 
was no direct intervention between Lodge 717 in 
the said labour dispute. However, we find as a 
fact that the members of Lodge 717 acted col- 
lectively in this matter. 

The board finds that there was a breach of 
contract between members of Local 717 by 
their failure to honour their collective agreement 
by their refusal to cross the picket lines re- 
ferred to in the statement of facts herein. There 
is no question that because of their action, they 
precipitated a speedy settlement of the dispute. 
There is no question that they lost their em- 
ployment by reason of a stoppage of work 


+ All figures for March 1965 are taken from 
an interim statement, and are subject to 
amendment. 
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attributable to a labour dispute. There is nothing 
in the constitution of Local 717 to prevent them 
crossing the said picket lines. 

It has been argued that the cases of members 
on call (including the claimant herein) can be 
checked in a different light than those members 
who refused to cross picket lines, the theory 
being that there is no evidence that these men 
refused to cross the said picket lines. It is sub- 
mitted that there is no merit in this contention 
as it is well-established jurisprudence that a 
labour dispute operates as a dragnet and involves 
all members of the union in the dispute. Little 
weight has been given to the statement of [the 
claimant] when he says: “I did not see any 
picket lines. I would decide whether to cross a 
picket line when I came to one.” 

By their refusal to cross the said picket lines, 
the claimant and those named on the nominal 
roll attached to the submission clearly lost 
their employment by reason of a stoppage of 
work attributable to a labour dispute at the 
premises at which he was employed. 

The appeal of the claimant and those named 
on the nominal roll attached herewith is not 
allowed. : 

: The claimant lost his employment by 
reason of a stoppage of work attributable to a 
labour dispute at the premises at which he was 
employed. The claimant has not shown entitle- 
ment to relief from the disqualification under 
section 63(2) of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act. 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, Lodge 717, of which the 
claimant is a member, appealed to the Um- 
pire on August 3, 1964. The appeal, signed 
by the General Chairman of the Lodge, 
reads: 


The decision states: “The claimant lost his 
employment by reason of a stoppage of work 
attributed to a labour dispute at the premises 
at which he was employed.” This is not so 
because there was no labour dispute with his 
employer, the Cumberland Railway Company 
(Sydney & Louisburg Division). Section 63, 
para (3) of the Unemployment Insurance Act 
States: “Where separate branches of work that 
are commonly carried on as separate depart- 
ments on the same premises, each department 
shall, for the purpose of this section, be deemed 
to be a separate factory or workshop.” I believe 
that this section should clear us from the cate- 
gory of a labour dispute at the premises at which 
we were employed. Further, the dispute was 
between the Dominion Coal Company and the 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport & General 
Workers, Local 509, and we had no direct in- 
terest with either party to the dispute. 

Because we had no clause in our collective 
agreement stating that we must pass a picket line, 
we believe it to be a change in working condi- 
tions and therefore the responsibility of our 
employer to have said pickets removed from the 
right of way. An attempt to do this was made 
by our employer through the medium of a court 
injunction. This attempt failed. Had this action 
been successful, we could have carried on our 
duties without interference. Now, because Art. 
10, sec. 2, para (f) of our constitution states: 
“Where a picket line is established by any 
nationally recognized labor organization our 
members will not be required to pass through 
such picket line.” And section 60, para (1), 
Unemployment Insurance Act, states: “An in- 
sured person is disqualified from receiving benefit 
if he lost his employment by reason of his 
Own misconduct or if he voluntarily left his 
employment without just cause.” 
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Para (2) “For the purposes of this section, 
loss of employment by reason of misconduct does 
not include loss of employment on account of 
membership in, or lawful activity connected with 
any association, organization or union of 
workers.” 

Because honoring a picket line is a lawful 
activity of our union, we feel we are being done 
an injustice by being disqualified under section 
63 because there was no dispute with our 
employer. 

The decision further states: “The claimant 
has not shown entitlement to relief from the 
disqualification under section 63(2) of the Un- 
employment Insurance Act.” Enclosed is an 
affidavit signed by [the claimant] stating that he 
did not participate in, finance, or was he directly 
interested in the dispute that caused the stop- 
page of work. I feel that this is sufficient proof 
to relieve him of his disqualification ... 


A statutory declaration by the claimant, 
dated August 19, 1964, reads: 

I... do solemnly declare: 

i. That on March 23, 1964, the day when 
the strike of the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Transport and General Workers began, I 
was not called out for work; 


2. That on the next day, March 24, 1964, I 
was called out for work as Locomotive Fireman 
and my shift on that occasion lasted for ten 
hours and that I worked on that day irrespective 
of the strike situation; 

3. That it was my full and absolute intention 
to continue to work at all times when called 
upon to do so and regardless of the strike 
situation, but that I did not receive any call to 
go to work for the remainder of the strike; 


4. That under the provisions of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, I find that I have been 
disqualified for the period beginning March 22, 
1964, and lasting until April 4, 1964, it being 
alleged that I participated in, financed, or was 
interested in the outcome of the strike; 


5. That I positively state I did not participate 
in, finance, or was directly interested in the 
labour dispute that brought on the strike; 


6. That I do not belong to a grade or class 
of workers that immediately before the com- 
mencement of the stoppage included members 
who were employed at the premises at which 
the stoppage was taking place or were participat- 
ing in, or financing, or being directly interested 
in the dispute; 

7. That on the 24th of March 1964, I at- 
tended to my duties as I have always done in 
the past and that it was my full intention to 
continue to carry out my duties at all times in 
the future, and that I was available and ready 
to work every day during the continuance of the 
strike and that my failure to work was in no 
way attributable to any act or word on my part; 


8. That I consider myself aggrieved by the 
disqualification that was imposed upon me which 
prevents me from obtaining the unemployment 
insurance to which I consider myself fully and 
justly entitled. 


In a statement of observations dated Oc- 
tober 20, 1964, for consideration by the 
Umpire, the Chief of the Adjudication 
Division of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission said: 


1. The claimant and the others represented 
in this appeal and listed in exhibit 8 were em- 
ployed as train crews by the Cumberland Rail- 
way Company (Sydney and Louisburg Division). 
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Part of their duties required them to make 
pick ups of coal cars at the collieries of the 
Dominion Coal Company Ltd., Sydney, N.S. 


2. There was a labour dispute and stoppage 
of work attributable thereto at the Dominion 
Coal Company Ltd. Such stoppage of work 
commenced at 8 a.m. on 23 March 1964, when 
the employees of the Dominion Coal Company 
Ltd., who were represented by the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Transport and General 
Workers, Local 509, refused to commence work 
and established picket lines. This point has not 
been disputed. 


3. The union in this appeal has brought up 
the question of separate premises under section 
63(3). Whether or not the railway workers may 
be considered employed in premises separate 
from the colliery is immaterial. 


4. The evidence on file establishes that em- 
ployees of the Cumberland Railway Company 
refused to cross peaceful picket lines at 3.45 
p.m. on 23 March 1964 and thereafter, and 
also refused to report for work when called to 
continue their normal duties, notwithstanding 
the fact that they were instructed to continue to 
work by their company. This sympathetic action 
of the railway employees caused in turn a com- 
plete halt in production in the coal pits. Further- 
more, the evidence on file also indicates that 
this sympathetic action by the railway employees 
was collective action supported by the union... 


5. The only conclusion that can be drawn 
from the collective action of the railway employ- 
ees in refusing to cross the picket lines, or in 
refusing to report for work and continue their 
normal duties to service the pit yards is that 
they extended the existing dispute to the prem- 
ises where the railway work had to be performed, 
or as an alternative, that they caused a fresh dis- 
pute in their own place of employment. In effect, 
the work involved was a normal part of the duties 
of the employees concerned and as such a condi- 
tion of their employment, so that the dispute 
is a labour dispute within the meaning and 
intent of section 2(j) of the Act (CUB 1627) 
[L-Ge 1959p. 622). 


6. An appreciable stoppage of work attribut- 
able to a labour dispute occurred at the premises 
where the railway work had to be performed, 
as the operations of the Cumberland Railway 
Company were curtailed in one of its integral 
parts when the employees refused to perform 
their normal duties in making pick ups of the 
coal cars at the collieries of the Dominion Coal 
Company Ltd. The loss of employment of the 
claimant and those represented in this appeal 
occurred by reason of this stoppage of work, 
as indicated by the fact that their work would 
have continued had it not been for such work 
stoppage (CUBs 1035 [L.G. 1954, p. 1031], 
PTA OT iG 1956." p. -200))~ 1522A; 1623 
[L2G. S1959R 9.07) and 11627 


7. Under these circumstances, the claimants 
involved in this appeal are disqualified unless 
they prove the conditions of section 63(2) of 
the Act. 


8. The railway occupations involved in this 
dispute are yard masters, conductors, brakemen, 
engineers and firemen (helpers). The employees 
who refused to cross the peaceful picket lines 
include the following firemen and engineers 
represented in the union’s appeal: [13 names 
listed]. 


9. A number of firemen and engineers also 
listed in the union’s appeal refused to report 
for work when called to serve the collieries 
as stated by the employer at Exhibit 4-1. The 
following list gives the names of the employees 
involved: [17 names listed]. 
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10. On his application for benefit the claimant 
stated that he last worked on 24 March 1964. 
During the oral hearing the claimant stated that 
he usually worked five shifts weekly and in 
reply to a question as to the number of shifts 
lost by reason of the stoppage of work, the 
claimant stated that he had lost nine shifts 
and this during the two-week period the stop- 
page of work lasted. The union representative 
also stated that the loss of shifts was due to 
the stoppage of work. 

11. The claimants involved in this appeal have 
not proved the absence of participation on their 
part or on the part of members of their grade 
or class of workers, and are consequently not 
relieved under section 63(2). 

12. It is submitted that the board of referees 
made a correct assessment of the facts of this 
case and its decision, which is in accordance 
with the jurisprudence, should be maintained. 


A. R. Gibbons, Vice-President and Na- 
tional Legislative Representative of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, submitted a statement of obser- 
vations dated October 30, 1964, for consider- 
ation by the Umpire, wherein he said: 


. .. 2. We contend that in respect of section 
63(2)(a) the claimants in this case are not dis- 
qualified because they did not participate in, 
or finance, nor were they directly interested in 
the labour dispute that caused the stoppage of 
work. 

3. The same contention applies 
63(2)(b). 

4. Section 63(3) is applicable in this case 
because the Railway operations are separate from 
Dominion Coal Company operations. 

5. I respectfully submit that there was no 
collective action by the men involved, and cer- 
tainly there is no evidence of support by the 
union. On the contrary, the decision as to 
whether or not one should cross a picket line 
is one that rests with each individual if and 
when he encounters a picket line. In weighing 
the pros and cons relative to taking a decision, 
the individual is not concerned or involved with 
the labour dispute that creates the picket line, 
but rather he is, and should be concerned with 
the possibility of retaliation, to himself by the 
pickets. The evidence clearly shows that [Gen- 
eral Chairman, Lodge 717] advised the manage- 
ment that the decision would be up to each 
individual if and when he encountered a picket 
line. 

6. I see nothing in the evidence that would 
permit the board of referees or the Chief, Ad- 
judication Division to arrive at the conclusion 
that a concerted sympathetic action by the 
claimants occurred. Nor is there evidence of the 
claimants refusing to accept a call for duty. 
Rather, many of the men were not called for 
work by the railway company. 

7. It is our contention that the onus of re- 
sponsibility rested squarely on the management 
of the railway to have the picket line removed, 
so as to enable the claimants to proceed with 
their work. The existence of a picket line is 
sufficient cause for an individual to fear re- 
crimination if he passes through it. . 


A letter dated October 31, 1964, in which 
the General Chairman of Lodge 717 made 
comments on some of the statements in some 
exhibits before the board of referees for use 
by A. R. Gibbons, Vice-President of the 
Brotherhood of Firemen and Enginemen, was 
submitted for the Umpire’s attention. 


to section 
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Considerations and Conclusions: The board 
‘ of referees found as a fact that the claimant 
and all the other employees of The Cumber- 
land Railway Company who are involved in 
this appeal lost their employment by reason 
of the stoppage of work attributable to the 
labour dispute between the Dominion Coal 
Company Limited and some of its employees. 
All the claimants interested in this appeal 
who were employed at the premises of the 
Dominion Coal Company Limited are, there- 
fore, subject to disqualification under section 
63(1) of the Act unless they have proved, 
aS required by subsection (2) of the said 
section, that no member of their class of 
workers was participating in the labour dis- 
pute in question. 


The board of referees also found as a 
fact that some at least of the employees of 
The Cumberland Railway Company refused 
to cross the picket lines set up by the 
strikers, and there is abundant proof that 
those who, individually or collectively, re- 
fused to cross the picket lines did so of their 
own free will. There is not a bit of evidence 
in the record to suggest that the said picket 
lines were not peaceful ones. 


According to the jurisprudence established 
by the Umpire in several decisions, some of 
which are mentioned in the statement of 
observations dated October 20, 1964, cited 
above, an employee’s refusal to cross a 
peaceful picket line at the premises at which 
he was employed at the time of a stoppage 
of work amounts to participation in the 
labour dispute which caused the stoppage, in 
that it constitutes a voluntary withdrawal of 
his labour and is liable to add strength to 
the cause of one of the disputants. 

In view of the foregoing, I consider that, 
in the instant case, all the claimants who, 
individually or collectively, refused to cross 
the picket lines in order to carry on with 
their work became participants in the labour 
dispute and were rightly disqualified pursuant 
to section 63(2)(a) of the Act. As to the 
other employees of The Cumberland Railway 
Company who, like the representative claim- 
ant, also lost their employment by reason of 
the stoppage of work due to the labour dis- 
pute in question, they are likewise subject 
to a disqualification pursuant to subsection 
(2)(b) of the aforementioned section inas- 
much as, in the particular circumstances of 
their case, they must be held to have been 
members of the same class of workers as 
those who refused to cross the picket lines, 
i.e., members of train crews whose conditions 
of employment were governed by the same 
collective bargaining agreement. 

I consequently decide to dismiss the 
Brotherhood’s appeal. 
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Decision CUB 2460, January 8, 1965 


Summary of the Main Facts: This is an 
appeal to the Umpire by Local 222 of the 
United Automobile Workers of America 
against the majority decision of a board of 
referees which upheld the decision of the 
insurance officer regarding the allocation of 
the holiday pay received by this claimant 
(his case has been selected to serve as a 
test case in respect of others) during a recog- 
nized holiday period at the claimant’s place 
of employment. 

The Chief of the Adjudication Division 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
reported that the claimant had been employed 
as a press operator from August 1963 to 
June 26, 1964, when he was laid off due to 
a work shortage. He received holiday pay 
in the amount of $148.43. Although work 
was again available for the claimant on 
July 6, 1964, according to the employer, he 
chose to take his annual vacation from 
July 6 to July 19 inclusive. The claimant’s 
hourly rate of pay was $2.77 per hour, and 
his normal work week was 40 hours. 

In accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 57(1) of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act and Regulation 155(5), the insurance 
officer considered the claimant to be not un- 
employed in respect of the week commencing 
July 5, 1964, as the evidence revealed that 
his contract of service continued during that 
week and he received his usual remuneration 
in respect thereto. The insurance officer con- 
sidered the claimant’s usual remuneration to 
be $110.80 per week. 

In accordance with the provisions of Regu- 
lation 172, the insurance officer determined 
the amount of holiday pay received by the 
claimant in excess of $110.80 ($37.63) to 
be earnings and accordingly allocated these 
earnings to the week commencing July 12, 
1964, in accordance with Regulation 173(6). 

The union is not appealing the disqualifica- 
tion imposed under Regulation 155(5) for 
the week commencing July 5, 1964. It is, 
however, contending that the “usual remuner- 
ation for a full working week” referred to 
in that subsection should be interpreted as 
representing $148.43. Before the board of 
referees it based this contention on the fact 
that during 1963 the claimant had been re- 
quired to work considerable overtime and 
that such overtime pay should be taken into 
consideration in determining the claimant’s 
“usual remuneration for a full working 
week.” 

Clause 7.07 of the Memorandum of Agree- 
ment between the company and the appellant 
union provides that a premium of 50 per 
cent shall be paid for hours worked in excess 
of 40 hours per week. Thus, it is recognized 
that when it is necessary to work longer 
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than the normal 40-hour week, time and 
one-half must be paid for the extra time 
worked over 40 hours during that week. The 
premium rate is, therefore, payable only 
under specific conditions and is not normal. 
The claimant’s normal hourly rate is $2.77 
and his normal work week is 8 hours per 
day for 5 days a week, equalling 40 hours a 
week. The weekly rate of his usual normal 
earnings is, therefore, $110.80. 

The Chief of the Adjudication Division 
pointed out that in CUB 1790 the Umpire 
decided that the claimant’s normal or full 
working week within the meaning of subsec- 
tion (2) of Regulation 155 was 40 hours, 
irrespective of the fact that the claimant 
worked eight hours overtime each week. His 
decision reads in part as follows: 

Therefore, even if it is the custom or rule 
that the employees of the claimant’s grade must 
work more than 40 hours a week, it is also the 
custom or rule that the extra hours of work 
then give rise to the premium of 50%. There- 
fore, the custom and rule both take into account 
the distinction established between the working 


hours which constitute the normal or full work- 
ing week and the extra hours of work. 


The Chief of the Adjudication Division 
submitted that the insurance officer and the 
board were correct in determining that for 
the purpose of Regulation 155(5 ) the claim- 
ant’s “usual remuneration” for the week of 
July 5S must be calculated on the basis of 
40 hours at the normal rate of $2.77 for a 
total of $110.80, and that it follows that the 
vacation pay which he received in excess of 
$110.80 must be allocated to another period. 


In accordance with the provisions of Regu- 
lation 172(1) and following the guidance 
contained in CUBs 2305A and 2321 the 
insurance officer and the board of referees 
properly determined that the vacation pay 
received by the claimant in excess of $110.80 
was earnings and that that sum is properly 
allocated to the week of July 12, 1964, in 
accordance with the provisions of Regulation 
173(6). 

On September 23, 1964, the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, Local 222, appealed to the 
Umpire, and requested an oral hearing, which 
was held on December 17, 1964. 

During the hearing, the union representa- 
tive submitted a written statement of obser- 
vations, which reads: 


The board of referees, in a majority decision, 
accepted the decision of the insurance officer, 
that Regulation 173(6) disqualified [the claimant] 
from unemployment insurance for the second 
week based on a 40-hour week. The minority 
report quite logically concludes the evidence 
submitted proved that in the year previous the 
employee worked considerably more than a 40- 
hour week. 

Regulation 173(6) states: “Holiday pay or 
redeemable holiday stamps or credits shall be 
allocated to a number of consecutive weeks that 
will ensure that the claimant’s earnings in each 
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such week, except the last, will be equal to 
the weekly rate of his usual normal earnings 
from his employer or former employer, and 
the first of such weeks shall be the first week 
contained wholly or partly in the claimant’s 
holiday period.” 

Nowhere in the regulation does it state that 
40 hours per week is a normal work week, nor 
does it exclude overtime in computing normal 
earnings. In fact, the laws of Ontario call a 
48-hour week as a normal work week; whether 
premium pay for hours over 40 is involved is: 
no concern of the Government. While the ma— 
jority of the workers in Canada do not have: 
the benefit of a union that can win a concession 
from the company on premium pay, the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission has no right to 
discriminate against workers who have won these 
concessions. 

The companies, in their arguments with union, 
claim the contract between the company and 
union provides for 40 hours per week and over- 
time. And when the company schedules over- 
time, employees are obligated to work it, or be 
penalized. Several arbitration cases have been lost 
to the company in favour of the companies’ 
position. 

What are the facts in [this] case? 

The employees of [the company] have aver- 
aged over 48 hours per week, during the year 
previous to model change over. [The claimant] 
earned, during the year 1963, $6,254.76. During 
that year [his] lost time, from the regular 
scheduled hours, was some 90 hours. This would 
make it logical to assume that he also did not 
work all the overtime that was available, using 
the figures made available. 

The insurance officer claims the normal work 
week is 40 hours, and [the claimant’s] rate of 
pay was $2.77 per hour. Taking out 40 hours 
vacation in a year, which is all he is entitled to 
contractually, would mean 40 hours times 51 
weeks, or 2,040 hours times $2.77, making, 
according to the insurance officer, the normal 
yearly earnings of $5,650.80. 

What were [claimant’s] actual earnings? 
$6,254.76, if you consider, on top of this, he 
had 90 lost time hours at $2.77. Had he no 
lost time involved (which the other employees 
involved had not) his earnings for the year 
would have been $6,505.06, or $854.26 more 
than what the insurance officer considers normal. 

It would appear that some logic, in these 
cases, must be used. What is more logical: to use 
the actual earnings of the employees involved, 
or the insurance officer’s suggestion of what 
earnings should be used? 

If we use the facts, we find the employees of 
[the company] averaged over 48 hours per 
week in the previous year, and this fact was 
given to the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission investigator, who had at least three 
meetings with the [company’s] Industrial Rela- 
tions Manager. 

The Unemployment Insurance Commission 
officer says his normal pay would be 40 hours 
at $2.77 or $110.80 per week. The average hours 
per employee in [this company] was in excess 
of 48 hours per week. Using 48 hours as an 
average, the wage would be 52 times $2.77, or 
$144.04. 

The contract between Local 222 U.A.W. and 
[the company] clearly states what vacation pay 
an employee will receive, and how much time 
allowed for vacation. Should the employee in- 
volved be off the length of time the U.LC. 
officer states, according to his ruling, there 
would be a violation of the collective agreement. 

The 1964 vacation pay, based on percentage 
of earnings, included several employees with 
vacation pay of over five hundred dollars 
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($500.00) and some over six hundred dollars 
($600.00). According to the U.I.C. officer’s rul- 
ing, if an extended layoff occurred at the vaca- 
tion period, the U.I.C. could exclude these 
employees from U.I.C. benefits for five to six 
weeks, whichever they decide. 

We submit the evidence does not show a 
violation of Regulation 173(6), that the insurance 
officer violated the rights of the employee by 
not using the facts of Houdaille vacation plan, 
and actual earnings. 

We propose the following facts be taken into 
consideration: 


1. The contract specifically spells out how 
an employee earns vacation pay (example— 
claimant earned for 52 weeks, 40 hours per 
week, plus overtime, $6,254.76, giving him an 
earned vacation pay of 24% of the above 
earnings). 

2. Claimant should not be penalized for the 
fact that the contract, negotiated by the union, 
gives him a higher vacation pay (based on 23% 
of his earnings from 1-3 years seniority). 


3. It must be taken into consideration, when 
adjudicating this claim, the union contract at 
[this company] is not a common contract which 
specifically states that after a certain number 
of hours worked in the year claimant is entitled 
to a specific amount of money or vacation. 
The contract [there] does not guarantee a vaca- 
tion to anybody. This is one factor you must 
look at. Based on yearly earnings, claimant 
could have been on layoff during the year, 
worked no overtime, and conceivably receive 
less than fifty dollars ($50.00). 


The union contract is spelled out in the above 
manner. If the contract spelled out a guarantee 
of 40 hours or 24%, whichever is greater, the 
U.I.C. would have some argument. 


In view of these facts, we request [that] the 
appeal -~.’. "be granted... 


Considerations and Conclusions: According 
to part 7.01 of the bargaining agreement in 
force between the company and the union, 
the “normal work week” for the employees 
of the claimants’ grade or class “will consist 
of forty hours”. 

Subsection (6) of Regulation 173 une- 
quivocally provides that the allocation of a 
claimant’s holiday pay shall be made on the 
basis “of the weekly rate of his usual normal 
earnings.” Therefore, in view of the word 
“normal,” such allocation cannot be on the 
basis of a claimant’s usual earnings only as 
would be the case if the union’s contentions 
were upheld regarding the claimants involved 
in the present case. 


In view of the foregoing, I consider that 
the majority decision of the board of referees 
should be confirmed. 


I consequently decide to dismiss the union’s 
appeal. 


First-Quarter Increase in Old Age Assistance Recipients 


The number of Canadians receiving old 
age assistance, and the number receiving a 
disabled person allowance both increased in 
the first quarter of 1965, the Department of 
National Health and Welfare reported last 
month. But the number receiving a blind 
person allowance decreased. 


Oid Age’ Assistance—The number of per- 
sons in Canada receiving assistance under 
the Old Age Assistance Act increased from 
107,174 at December 31, 1964, to 107,354 
at March 31, 1965. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$11,275,001.62 for the quarter, compared 
with $11,283,316.67 in the preceding quarter. 

Federal expenditure for the fiscal year 
1964-65 amounted to $44,990,955.31, an in- 
crease Of $5,782,774.20 over the expenditure 
of $39,208,181.11 in 1963-64. 

At March 31, the average monthly assist- 
ance in the provinces and excluding the 
territories ranged from $67.03 to $72.41. 


Disabled Persons Allowances—The num- 
ber of persons in Canada receiving allow- 
ances under the Disabled Persons Act 
increased from 52,849 at December 31, 1964, 
to 53,103 at March 31, 1965. 


The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$5,882,766.65 for the quarter, compared with 
$5,854,128.64 in the preceding quarter. 


Federal expenditure for the fiscal year 
1964-65 amounted to $23,365,493.13, an in- 
crease of $3,158,950.14 over the expenditure 
of $20,206,542.99 in 1963-64. 


At March 31, 1965, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces and excluding the 
territories) ranged. from $737.23 1005/4.05. 


Blind Persons Allowances—The number of 
persons in Canada receiving allowances under 
the Blind Persons Act decreased from 8,631 
at December 31, 1964 to 8,586 at March 
31, 1965; 


The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$1,404,311.56 for the quarter, compared with 
$1,410,148.55 in the preceding quarter. 


Federal expenditure for the fiscal year 
1964-65 amounted to $5,624,701.90, an in- 
crease Of $636,804.47 over the expenditure 
of $4,987,897.43 in 1963-64. 


At March 31, 1965, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces and excluding 
the territories ranged from $67.93 to $74.10. 
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WAGE SCHEDULES 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded in April 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During April the Department of Labour prepared 354 wage schedules for inclusion in 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, and certain services. In the same period, a total of 154 contracts in 
these categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

In addition, 115 contracts not listed in this report and which contained the General Fair 
Wages Clause were awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and the Depart- 
ments of Defence Production, Post Office, Public Works and Transport. 

' A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide that: 


(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included in the 
contract 1s a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted from the pay- 
ment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, wage rates in excess 
of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial legislation, by collective agree- 
ments in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in emergency 
conditions conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours worked 
in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

_(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his race, 
national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to alleged 
discrimination. ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in April for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Detences Prodiuctiony( March, Report) ics.) leone 140 $ 890,164.00 
Derenceseroduciuon, CApril; Reports) &.. ortega. ae: 113 1,696,435.00 
PSU ICC ww Merce. Sect ith: . scrateoas ei 6 Oe See 6 43,996.65 
[eeulistiis AW ord <aen ee, e e cee ener cee Cl ee een 1 2 5206 
RoOvabaG anadians. Mounted Policebie is. eee ie oo. 2 100,575.68 
THIS OT > Se Ta OAR Soe eee Wee ey Ven ae 4 32,678.90 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are currently 
paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then a fair and reasonable 
rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established by the laws of the province 
in which the work is being performed; 

(b) The working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, or if there 
be no such custom, then they shall be fair and reasonable hours; 





The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation of the federal Government has the 
purpose of insuring that all Government contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reasonable in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government departments and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into contracts for any work of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, is to obtain wage schedules from the Department of Labour showing 
the applicable wage deemed to be required in the execution of the work. These wage 
schedules are thereupon included with other relevant labour conditions as terms of such 
contracts to be observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to determine in advance the classification to be 
employed in the execution of a contract. A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract is, however, included therein and is of the same 
nature and effect as those which apply in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Labour Standards Branch of the Department of 


Labour, Ottawa. 
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(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours worked 
in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair and reasonable 
hours; : 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his race, 
national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to alleged 
discrimination. ) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made in April 


During April the sum of $11,120.98 was collected from ten contractors for wage arrears 
due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their subcontractors, 
to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the schedule of 
labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribution to the 262 
workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded in April 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Near Outlook Sask: Canada Iron Foundries Ltd, fabrication & installation of spillway 
gates & hoists, SSR dam project. 


ATOMIC ENERGY OF CANADA LIMITED 


Chalk River Ont: Murphy & Morrow Ltd, insulation & plaster work to computer bldg 
508, nuclear laboratories; Canadian Tile & Mosaic Ltd, completion of terrazzo floors & 
glazed ceramic wall tiles, computer bldg 508, nuclear laboratories. 


CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION 


Moncton N B: H E Carson & Sons Ltd, landscaping (planting & fencing) of units, 
FP 1/63. Saint John N B: Maritime Gardeners Ltd, landscaping (planting & fencing) of units, 
FP 5/63; Vincent Construction Co, installation of fire resistant ceiling in bldgs, Rockwood 
Court. 

Montreal area Que: Plej Construction (63) Ltee, balcony decking replacement, Villeray 
Terrace; W Hofman & Sons, balcony decking replacement, Benny Farm; Girard & Caron 
Construction Ltee, balcony decking replacement, Le Domaine; W Wirtorczyk, balcony deck- 
ing replacement, Bellerive apts; Belgo Construction, landscape maintenance at 10 housing 
projects; Dominion Landscapers Construction, landscape maintenance at seven housing 
projects; Greene Acres Sod Farms, landscape maintenance at two housing projects. Montreal 
north Que: P & G Floor Covering Reg’d, supply & installation of counter tops & floor 
covering. 

Ville Jacques Cartier Que: Joe Malaket & Fils Inc, supply & installation of gas ranges, 
Jardin Bellerive. Ville St Laurent Que: Joe Malaket & Fils Inc, supply & installation of gas 
ranges, Place Benoit; General Steel Wares Ltd, supply & installation of electrical refrigerators, 
Place Benoit. Ville St Michel Que: Eloi Gagnon, installation of ceramic tile, Boulevard 
Pie IX apts. 

Kitchener Ont: Central Painting & Decorating, exterior painting of Willowburg apts. 
Ottawa Ont: Roseboro Construction & Equipment Ltd, site improvement & planting for units, 
BEo3703: 

Saskatoon Sask: M L Henderson & A A Myers, landscaping (planting & fencing) of 
units, FP1/62. 

In addition, this Corporation awarded 10 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 

DEPARTMENT OF CITIZENSHIP AND IMMIGRATION 


Fort Frances Indian Agency Ont: Modern Plumbing & Heating, heating improvements, 
Fort Frances residential school. Portage la Prairie Indian Agency Man: Dauphin Fixtures 
Ltd, installation of dormitory washroom facilities & exterior fire escapes (phase 3), Birtle 
residential school. File Hills Qu’Appelle Indian Agency Sask: Union Electric Co Ltd, reno- 
vations to electrical system, Qu’Appelle residential school. Edmonton Indian Agency Alta: 
Dow & Scott Plumbing & Heating Ltd, supply & installation of domestic water heating 
system, Edmonton residential school. 

Lesser Slave Lake Indian Agency Alta: Francis Kaliel, construction of road from Wabasca 
settlement to Wabasca reserve 166C. Fraser Indian Agency B C: Gordon Latham Ltd, 
boiler plant improvements, Mission residential school. Terrace Indian Agency B C: K Moore 
& Co Ltd, construction of power house, electrical distribution system & house wiring, New 
Aiyansh Village. 
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DEFENCE CONSTRUCTION (1951) LIMITED 


Farnham Que: Roy Swimming Pools, construction of outdoor swimming pool, camp. 
Camp Borden Ont: Disher-Farrand Ltd, resurfacing of roads. Centralia Ont: Burnley Con- 
tracting Co Ltd, interior painting of barrack blocks. Kingston Ont: Industrial Electrical Con- 
tractors Ltd, renovation of electrical services in married quarters, Fort Henry Heights. 
Near Toronto (Lakeview) Ont: Toronto Building Cleaning & Tuckpointing Ltd, installation 
of aluminum windows & doors, warehouse 1, regional ordnance depot 15. 

Gimli Man: Federal Joint Sealing Co of Canada Ltd, crack sealing of concrete tarmacs, 
RCAF station. Calgary Alta: Rusco Industries Alta Ltd, supply & installation of metal com- 
bination doors, Sarcee barracks; Pioneer Paving Ltd, asphalt surfacing of parking area & 
approach. Nanaimo B C: Hub City Paving & Construction Ltd, reconstruction & resurfacing 
of road, camp. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENCE PRODUCTION 


Summerside P E I: Schurman Construction Ltd, supply & installation of doors, jamb 
casings, etc, for jobsite, RCAF station; Schurman Construction Ltd, retiling floors in bldgs, 
RCAF station. Dartmouth N S: Dean’s Nursery Ltd, replacement of trees, Shannon Park 
married quarters. Halifax N S: Alex L Grant, interior painting of bldg D 49, HMC Dockyard, 
naval garage, Isleville st. 

Centralia Ont: Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of married 
quarters, RCAF station. Kingston Ont: Graves Bros Ltd, replacement of lavatory basins, 
RMC; Quintal & England Ltd, replacement of built-up roof & flashings, Barriefield camp. 
Peterborough Ont: Mortlock Construction (1963) Ltd, interior renovations & repainting 
of armoury. 

Shilo Man: Hamilton & Jones Co Ltd, construction of radome tower, camp; Hay 
Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting of garages, camp; Klean Rite Service, exterior painting 
of married quarters, camp; Zenith Paving Ltd, asphalt seal coating & sanding of compounds 
& parking areas, camp. Winnipeg, Headingly, Transcona & Fort Whyte Man: Twin Cities 
Painting & Building Cleaning Co Ltd, repairs to RCAF communication towers. 

Saskatoon Sask: Nixon Plumbing & Heating Co Ltd, installation of gas-fired hot water 
boiler, airport. Calgary Alta: J F Burns Sand & Gravel Ltd, supply & tail spread gravel on 
roads, Sarcee camp; Penman’s Weed Control Service, weed control for DND, Currie barracks 
area. Edmonton Alta: Jenkin’s Painting & Decorating, repainting of bldgs, Griesbach bar- 
racks; Marshall Swim Pools Ltd, mudjacking steps & sidewalks of married quarters, Gries- 
bach barracks. 

Wainwright Alta: Russell Hanson Contracting Ltd, crushing, hauling & stock-piling 
gravel, camp. Ladner B C: Imperial Paving Ltd, repairing & seal coating asphalt roads, 
Vancouver wireless station; Standard Painters, exterior painting of bldgs, Vancouver wireless 
station. 

In addition, this department awarded 40 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 

(Catering Services) 


Cornwallis N S: Canada Catering Co Ltd, catering at HMCS Cornwallis. 
NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD 


Montreal Que: Universal Pipe Line Welding Ltd, construction of molasses pipeline at 
upstream end of Windmill Point basin. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


This Department awarded two contracts containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 


PROJECTS ASSISTED BY FEDERAL LOAN OR GRANT 


London Ont: Valentine Enterprises Contracting Ltd, construction of Windermere & 
Stoneybrook pump stations & forcemains. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


Brigus Nfld: William A Trask Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Grand Bank Nfld: Cameron 
Contracting Ltd, breakwater repairs. Grand Bruit Nfld: Glen Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of wharf & holding unit. Grate’s Cove Nfld: Benson Builders Ltd, wharf repairs. Caplin Cove 
(Hant’s Harbour) Nfld: Peter Collins & Hubert Wilkins, slipway repairs. Harbour Main Nfld: 
Joseph E Moore, construction of post office bldg. Islington Nfld: Glen Construction Ltd, 
construction of wharf & holding unit. Lead Cove Nfld: Peter Collins & Hubert Wilkins, slip- 
way repairs. 
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Little Bay (La Poile) Nfid: J J Hussey Ltd, construction of wharf & holding unit. Lower 
Island Cove (South) Nfld: Quinlan Bros Ltd, wharf repairs; Power Construction Ltd, slipway 
repairs. New Melbourne (Indian Point) Nfld: H Drover & Co Ltd, slipway repairs. Old 
Perlican Nfld: Avalon Construction & Engineering Co Ltd, slipway repairs. Pass Island Nfld: 
H Drover & Co Ltd, landing wharf reconstruction. St John’s Nfld: William Lovelace Ltd, 
interior & exterior repairs, painting & cleaning, post office bldg. Sibley’s Cove Nfld: A Spur- 
rell Ltd, slipway repairs. 

Brae Harbour P E I: Northumberland Construction Ltd, construction of retaining wall. 
West Point P E I: Morrison & McRae Ltd, harbour improvements. Blockhouse N S: Bluenose 
Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Eastern Passage N §S: Fisher & Miller 
Construction, construction of post office bldg. Gabarus N S: Charles E Hardy, addition to 
wavebreak. 

Halifax N S: Streakless Window Services Ltd, cleaning windows of federal bldgs. 
Lower Sandy Point N S: Shelburne Contracting Ltd, construction of skidway. New Water- 
ford N S: T C Gorman (Nova Scotia) Ltd, harbour improvements. Port Hawkesbury N S: 
Eastern Contracting Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Port Philip N S: Colin R MacDonald 
Ltd, wharf repairs. Port Williams N S: M L Wallace, construction of post office bldg. 

Chockfish N B: Diamond Construction (1961) Ltd, breakwater repairs. Saint John N B: 
Mortimer Window Cleaning, cleaning windows of federal bldgs. St Martins N B: Star Con- 
struction Co Ltd, east breakwater repairs. 

Coleraine Station Que: Philippe Bolduc & Leo Grenier, construction of post office bldg. 
Grande Vallee Que: Desmeules & Durette Enr, construction of post office bldg. Havre aux 
Maisons (M I) Que: Rene Langford, construction of landing. Hull Que: Beaudoin Construc- 
tion Ltd, alterations to National Printing Bureau. Indian Cove Que: Emile Cloutier Enrg, 
wharf extension. Middle Bay Que: Theodose Pelletier, construction of landing pier. 

Montreal Que: Allied Building Services (1962) Ltd, interior cleaning of postal terminal 
bldg, 715 Windsor st; Nation-Wide Interior & Maintenance Co Ltd, interior cleaning of 
National Revenue bldg. Port Daniel Station Que: Desmeules & Durette Enr, construction of 
post office bldg. Quebec Que: Mercury Maintenance Services Ltd, interior cleaning, Cham- 
plain Harbour Station, Wolfe’s Cove. 

Riviere a Claude Que: McMullen & Gagnon Inc, wharf extension. St Ubald Que: Andre 
Douville, construction of post office bldg. St Urbain de Charlevoix Que: Adolphe Bouchard, 
construction of post office bldg. Ville LaSalle Que: Dominion Landscapers Construction Ltd, 
interior cleaning of postal station “Ville LaSalle”. Wolfe Bay Que: Theodose Pelletier, con- 
struction of landing pier. 


Amherstburg Ont: Dean Construction Co Ltd, reconstruction of wall & dredging for 
Dept of Transport slip. Hamilton Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction Co Ltd, harbour improve- 
ments (wharf repairs to terminal 1). Ottawa Ont: A Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, alterations 
to third, sixth & seventh floors of Kenson bldg, 225 Metcalfe St; Paul Desloges, repairs to 
fence, Parliament Hill; Robert Construction Co (Ottawa) Ltd, alterations to sixth & ninth 
floors, Justice bldg; R E Ferguson Ltd, lighting improvement in basement file storage area, 
Veterans Affairs bldg; Allied Building Services (1962) Ltd, interior cleaning, etc, Trade & 
Commerce bldg. Ottawa Ont & Hull Que: Sanco Ltd, cleaning windows of federal bldgs. 


Port Arthur Ont: The J P Porter Co Ltd, harbour repairs & improvements, Lakehead. 
Port Dover Ont: George L Dillon Construction Ltd, repairs to west pier. Trenton Ont: 
Lightfoot Construction Ltd, installation of timber curb & repairs to launching ramp. Wheatley 
Ont: George L Dillon Construction Ltd, harbour improvements (timber wall & dredging). 


Riding Mountain National Park Man: Freheit Construction Ltd, construction of Agassiz 
ski patrol bldg for Dept of Northern Affairs & National Resources. Winnipeg Man: Allied 
Building Services (1962) Ltd, interior cleaning of post office bldg. Assiniboia Sask: Bird 
Construction Co Ltd, additions & alterations to federal bldg. Prince Albert Sask: W A Brown, 


interior cleaning of immigration bldg. Regina Sask: City Cleaners Ltd, interior cleaning of 
Motherwell bldg. 


Banff National Park Alta: 1 W Campbell Construction Ltd, grading, base course & 
bridges, motel access road, Lake Louise development. Innisfail Alta: Hornstrom Bros Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of RCMP dog training kennels, married quarters & garage. Jasper 
National Park Alta: Haddock’s Landscape & Tree Service Ltd, slope seeding, mile 0-11.1, 
Jasper-Edmonton hwy & mile 0-9.5 Maligne Lake-Medicine Lake road. 

Refuge Cove BC: DCD Piledriving Co Ltd, float extension. Shoal Bay. Bo Corl Ab) 
Piledriving Co Ltd, float extension. Fort Smith N W T: Poole Engineering Co Ltd, grading 
culverts & base course, mile 97.5-158, Fort Smith hwy. Tuktoyaktuk N W T: Yukon Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of wharf. Whitehorse Y T: Erni’s Garbage Collection, removal 
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& disposal of refuse along northwest hwy system; Wolf’s Motor Winding, refrigeration equip- 
ment services, mile 101-456, northwest hwy system. 

In addition, this Department awarded 44 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 


THE ST LAWRENCE SEAWAY AUTHORITY 


Beauharnois Que: Dominion Underwater Contractors Ltd, repair of erosion damage 
under approach walls of upper & lower locks. Beauharnois & St Lambert Que: Annett Chemi- 
cals Ltd, grouting locks. St Lambert to Cote Ste Catherine Que: Payette Construction Ltee, 
placing riprap along bank of south shore canal. Port Colborne Ont: R E Law Crushed Stone 


Ltd, construction of road & removal of approaches to temporary Bailey bridge across lock 8, 
Welland canal. 


Thorold Ont: C A Pitts General Contractor Ltd, site excavation, east dock (stage 1); 
Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, supply & installation of sector gate operating machines for upper 
end of lock 7, Welland canal. Welland Ont: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, structural & mechani- 
cal repairs & restoration of vertical lift bridge 18, Welland canal. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Gander Nfld: M & T Construction Co Ltd, alterations & renovations to signal centre 
bldg. Near Trepassey Nfld: Dosco Industries Ltd, erection of tower at Cape Race Loran “C”’. 
Halifax N S: Municpal Spraying & Contracting Ltd, construction of heating tunnel & steam 
main & drainage improvements, international airport. Lockeport N S: Mosher & Rawding 
Ltd, construction of receiving station, bldgs & services. 


Sydney N S: Chappell’s Ltd, renovations to bldgs to provide cadet accommodation & 
canteen facilities, Point Edward naval base, Canadian Coast Guard College. Yarmouth N S: 
Rodney Contractors Ltd, construction of pumphouse & water reservoir. Moncton N B: 
Hi-Lite Electric Ltd, rerouting cables & construction of power supply to air terminal bldg, 
airport. 

Dorval Que: Arno Electric Ltd, replacement of high intensity lighting on approaches 
06L & 10, Montreal international airport. Montreal Que: Dominion Landscapers Construction 
Ltd, maintenance of horticultural grounds & interior plantings, international airport. Quebec 
Que; Canadian Ice Machine Co, installation of air conditioning & related work, air terminal 
bldg. 

Fort William Ont: Roseboro Construction & Equipment Ltd, landscaping development 
of air terminal area, Lakehead airport. Malton Ont: Frost Steel & Wire Co Ltd, construction 
of fence, Toronto international airport. Winnipeg Man: H J Funk & Sons Ltd, construction 
of sand storage bldg & related work, airport. 


Saskatoon Sask: Plains City Electric Co, installation of condenser discharge threshold 
identification lights, runway 14, airport, Port Hardy B C: Western Paving Ltd, repaving run- 
way 20-28, etc, airport. Burwash Landing Y T: D L Guthrie Construction, installation of pile 
foundations for a radio station. 


In addition, this Department awarded 19 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 





Manufacturers Profit on Sales Dollar 5.4 Cents in 1964 


Profit on the manufacturers’ sales dollar 
averaged 5.4 cents in 1964, the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association reported last 
month. The figure was established as a result 
of the 17th annual survey conducted by the 
CMA among its member firms. 

The figure for 1964 matched not only the 
profit of the previous year but also the aver- 
age of all the years since the study was 
begun in 1949, 
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Of the 5.4 cents after-tax profit on each 
dollar of sales, 2.9 cents were retained in 
the business and 2.5 cents were for share- 
holder dividends. Federal and provincial taxes 
were equal to 4.0 cents on each dollar of 
sales. 

The 935 companies that returned the ques- 
tionnaire had net sales totalling $13,658,- 
495,000 and had, during their fiscal year, 
524,932 men and women on their payrolls. 
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PRICE INDEXES 


Consumer Price Index, May 1965 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
increased 0.2 per cent to 138.0 at the begin- 
ning of May from 137.7 in April. The May 
index was 2.2 per cent higher than the May 
1964 index of 135.0. 


Six of the seven main components showed 
increases during the month, ranging from 
€.8 per cent for food to 0.1 per cent for 
housing. The clothing component declined 
U.2 per cent. 

The food index rose 0.8 per cent to 134.5 
from 133.4. Higher prices were reported for 
a wide variety of items, including fresh and 
frozen fruits, most fresh vegetables, eggs, 
fats, beef and bacon. Prices were lower for 
fresh tomatoes and celery, orange juice, veal, 
chicken and smoked ham. 


The housing index edged up 0.1 per cent, 
to 140.5 from 140.3, as a result of increases 
in both the shelter and household operation 
components. Both the rent and home-owner- 
ship components in shelter were slightly 
higher. In household operation, price in- 
creases for furniture, utensils and supplies 
outweighed decreases for floor coverings, and 
cotton and wool textiles. 


The clothing index declined 0.2 per cent 
to 121.0 from 121.2 as a result of sales in 
men’s and women’s wear and cotton piece 
goods. 


The transportation index advanced 0.6 per 
cent to 146.8 from 145.9, reflecting increases 
in train and plane fares, and higher local bus 
fares in Montreal. In automobile operation, 
increased prices for gasoline in some cities 
in eastern and central Canada and higher 
rates for automobile insurance in Saskatche- 
wan were offset by lower prices for new 
cars. 


The health and personal care index in- 
creased 0.3 per cent to 175.6 from 175.0. 
The personal care component rose 0.8 per 
cent as widespread increases were reported 
for men’s haircuts and women’s hairdressing, 
and personal care supplies moved up slightly. 
Lower prices for prescriptions were offset by 
increases in other pharmaceutical items in 
the health care component. 


The recreation and reading index at 154.6 
was 0.7 per cent higher than the April index 
of 153.5, primarily reflecting increases in 
motion picture admission in a number of 
cities. Slightly higher prices were reported 
for toys and bicycles. 


The tobacco and alcohol index moved 
lp Os perscent fo 122°5 from {2100" Price 
increases for cigarettes and Cigarette tobacco 
in two provinces moved the tobacco com- 
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ponent. The component for alcoholic bev- 
erages was unchanged. 

Group indexes one year earlier (May 1964) 
were: food 131.2, housing 138.3, clothing 
118.7, transportation 142.4, health and per- 
sonal care 167.3, recreation and reading 
151.5, tobacco and alcohol 120.2. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, April 1965 


Consumer price indexes ( 1949—100) be- 
tween March and April 1965 rose in eight 
of the ten regional cities, declined in one and 
remained unchanged in one. 

Movements ranged from an increase of 
0.4 per cent in Halifax to a decrease of 0.2 
per cent in Vancouver. 

Food indexes were higher in five cities, 
lower in four and unchanged in one. Housing 
indexes moved up in five cities, down in two, 
and showed no change in three. Clothing 
indexes registered increases in eight cities 
and remained unchanged in two. 

Transportation indexes decreased in four 
cities, increased in two, and remained con- 
stant in four. 

Health and personal care indexes were 
higher in nine cities and unchanged in one. 
Indexes for recreation and reading rose in 
seven cities, fell in one, and remained un- 
changed in two. Tobacco and alcohol indexes 
were steady in nine cities and higher in one. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between March and April were: 
Halifax +0.5 to 133.5; Montreal +0.4 to 
136.8; Toronto +0.3 to 138.9; Saskatoon- 
Regina +0.3 to 131.1; Saint John +0.2 to 
136.1; Ottawa +0.1 to 137.3; Winnipeg +0.1 
to 134.8; Edmonton-Calgary +0.1 to 128.9; 
Vancouver —0.3 to 134.5. St. John’s remained 
unchanged at 122.7%, 


Wholesale Price Index, April 1965 


Canada’s general wholesale index (1935- 
39—100) rose to 247.6 in April, up 0.3 per 
cent from the March index of 246.8 and 0.8 
per cent above the April 1964 index of 
245.5. 

Five of the eight major group indexes were 
higher in April and three were lower than 
in March. 

The chemical products group index moved 
up 2.7 per cent to 200.6 from 195.4, the 
iron products group index advanced 1.7 per 
cent to 263.8 from 259.3, and the animal 
products group index rose 0.4 per cent to 
256.5 from 255.5. Increases of 0.2 per cent 
or less occurred in vegetable products, to 
219.2 from 218.8, and non-ferrous metals 
products, to 213.2 from 212.9. 





* On base June 1951=—100. 
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A drop of 0.9 per cent, to 190.8 from 
192.5, occurred in the non-metallic minerals 
products group index. The textile products 
group index declined 0.4 per cent to 246.4 
from 247.5, and the wood products group 
index eased to 333.3 from 333.7. 

The index of Canadian farm product 
prices at terminal markets (1935-39—100) 
advanced 1.3 per cent to 228.8 from 225.9 
in the three-week period ended April 23: 
The animal products index eased 0.3 per 
cent lower from 271.4 to 270.7. The field 
products index rose 3.7 per cent from 180.3 
to 186.9. 

The price index of residential building 
materials (1935-39100) edged up 0.3 per 
cent in April to 341.7 from 340.8 in March; 
on the base 1949—100 it rose to 149.9 from 
149.5. 

The price index for non-residential build- 
ing materials (1949—100) rose 0.8 per cent 
to 147.6 from 146.5. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, April 1965 


The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59100) rose to 109.3 in April from 
109.0 in March, its largest increase in a 
single month since last July. A year ago in 
April the index was 107.8. 


Increased prices for gasoline, fresh fruit 
and vegetables, and consumer services, espe- 
cially medical, educational and household 
services, contributed most to the price rise. 

Food prices were up by four-tenths of a 
point, apparel by three-tenths, transportation 
by four-tenths, and health services and recre- 
ation by five-tenths. 


British Index of Retail Prices, March 1965 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 16, 
1962—100) stood at 109.9 in mid-March, 
compared with 109.5 in mid-February and 
105.2 in mid-March 1964. 

Increases in the average prices of toma- 
toes, fresh green vegetables, and fresh fruit 
were partly offset by reductions in the aver- 
age prices of eggs and bacon. 

The index for the food group rose by 
about one-half of 1 per cent to 110.4, com- 
pared with 109.9 in February. 

Increases of about one-half of 1 per cent 
were registered in fuel and light; transport 
and vehicles and the miscellaneous groups, 
and an increase of about 1 per cent in dry 
cleaning costs. The alcoholic drink group 
declined by nearly one-half of 1 Der>cent: 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communi- 
cate with the publishers. Publications listed 
may be borrowed by making application to 
the Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the library of 
their institution. Applications for loans should 
give the number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was listed 
by the LaBour GAZETTE. 


Annual Reports 


1. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH 
BRANCH. Working and Living Conditions 
in Canada. 13th ed., May 1964. Prepared in 
consultation with the Dept. of Citizenship 
and Immigration. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1964. Pp. 92. 

This publication is intended for those consider- 
ing immigration to Canada and for those who 
want to know something about the country. 

Contents: Population and Employment. Find- 
ing a Job. Persons in Business for Themselves. 
Wages, Salaries and Earnings. Working Condi- 
tions. Education and Training. Living Standards. 
Social Security and Insurance Services. Goy- 
ernment. Immigrants and Immigration. 
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2. QUEBEC (PROVINCE). DEPART- 
MENT OF INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE. 
Annual Report, 1964. Quebec, 1965. Pp. 
[41]-75. 


3. SASKATCHEWAN. DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOUR. Twentieth Annual Report for 
the Twelve Months ended March 31, 1964, 
Regina [1965?] Pp. 94. 


4. NEW BRUNSWICK. DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOUR. Annual Report [for the year 
ending March 31st, 1964] Fredericton [1965] 
Pp: 91. 


5. US. NATIONAL MEDIATION 
BOARD. Thirtieth Annual Report, including 
the Report of the National Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board, for the Fiscal Year ended June 
30, 1964. Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp.. 97. 


Automation 


6. KILLINGSWORTH, CHARLES C. 
Automation, Jobs and Manpower. East Lan- 
sing, School of Labor and Industrial Rela- 
tions, Michigan State University [1963] Pp. 
1461-1483. 


Reprinted from Nation’s Manpower Revolu- 
tion, Part 5, Hearings before the Subcommittee 
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on Employment and Manpower, Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 88th Con- 
gress, First session. 


7. LIPSTREU, OTIS. Transition to Auto- 
mation; a Study of People, Production, and 
Change, by Otis Lipstreu and Kenneth A. 
Reed. Boulder, Colo., University of Colorado 
Press, 1964. Pp. 156. 

Reports on a two-year study covering the 


transition period when automation was intro- 
duced in a large baking firm. 


8. SULTAN, PAUL EDWARD. The Skill 
Impact of Automation, by Paul Sultan and 
Paul Prasow. Los Angeles, University of 
California, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
1964. Pp. [542]-558. 

Reprinted from Exploring the Dimensions of 
the Manpower Revolution, Volume 1 of Selected 
Readings in Employment and Manpower, com- 
piled for the Subcommittee on Employment and 


Manpower of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, United States Senate, 1964. 


Economic Conditions 


9. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFER- 
ENCE BOARD. Business Outlook, 1965; a 
Discussion by the Conference Board Eco- 
nomic Forum and Guests held at... New 
York City, November 23, 1964. New York, 
©.1964. Pp. 116. 

The Economic Forum of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board discussed prospects in 
1965 for the following topics: the cyclical pic- 
ture, retail trade, soft good industries, consumer 
durables, consumer services, construction, steel, 
government, balance of payments, 
wages, and securities. 


10. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Economic Surveys: Canada. Paris, 1964. Pp. 
aS. 

“Part 1 of this survey reviews the domestic 
situation and Part II the balance of payments. 


Part III discusses the policy measures taken 
over the last couple of years.” 


11. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Economic Surveys: Greece. August 1964. 
Paris, 1964. Pp. 39. 


prices and 


Economic Policy 


12. MEETING OF DIRECTORS OF 
OF TRAINING INSTITUTES IN THE 
FIELD OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. 
Ist, THE HAGUE, 1961. Aspects of Training 
in Economic Development; Papers and Pro- 
ceedings. Paris, Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development, 1962. Pp. 
LG: 


Meeting held at The Hague, September 11th- 
14th, 1961. 


13. UNITED NATIONS. SECRETARY- 
‘GENERAL, 1961- (THANT). Planning 
for Economic Development; Report of the 
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Secretary-General transmitting the Study of 
a Group of Experts. New York, United Na- 
tions, 1963 [i.e. 1964] Pp. 156. 

Contents: The Nature and Role of Planning. 
The Formulation of Plans. The Implementation 


of Plans. Organization and Management of Plan- 
ning. National Plans and International Policies. 


Education 


14. LABOUR COLLEGE OF CANADA. 
Report of the Second Term, May 8-July 31, 
1964. Montreal, 1964. Pp. [28] 


15. MITCHENER, RALPH D. First De- 
grees awarded by Canadian Universities and 
Colleges, projected to 1976/77. Ottawa, 
Canadian Universities Foundation, 1964. Pp. 
19. 


Text in English and French. 


Employment Management 


16. INDUSTRIAL WELFARE COCIETY. 
The Manager’s Responsibility for Communi- 
cation. [London, 1964] Pp. 33. 


17. LUPTON, THOMAS. Industrial Be- 
haviour and Personnel Management. London, 
Institute of Personnel Management, 1964. 
Pp sae: 

Suggests that the role of the personnel man- 
ager is changing and points out what the 
implication might be for his education and 
training. 


Industrial Relations 


18. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTI- 
TUTE OF LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS. New Challenges for Collective 
Bargaining, by R. W. Fleming. Urbana, 1964. 
Pp. [426]-444. 

Examines the effect of economic and techno- 
logical change on collective bargaining. 


19. KANNAPPAN, SUBBIAH. Industrial 
Relations Problems in the Developing Indian 
Economy: the Task imposed by Competing 
Objectives. East Lansing, School of Labor 
and Industrial Relations, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, 1964. Pp. 13. 


20. JOINT LABOUR-MANAGEMENT 
STUDY CONFERENCE, DALHOUSIE 
UNIVERSITY, HALIFAX. Ist, 1962. Six- 
Point Labour-Management Agreement and 
Three Related Addresses; Joint Labour-Man- 
agement Study Conference, November 20-21, 
1962, held under the Auspices of Institute of 
Public Affairs, Dalhousie University. Halifax, 
Institute of Public Affairs, Dalhousie Uni- 
versity, 19625 Pp.. 35; 

Contains the text on a six-point agreement 
reached at a Joint Labour—Management Study 
Conference held at Dalhousie University and 
text of three addresses given at the Conference. 
The Conference brought together representatives 
of management and labour in Nova Scotia. 
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21. JOINT LABOUR-MANAGEMENT 
STUDY CONFERENCE, DALHOUSIE 
UNIVERSITY, HALIFAX. 2nd, 1963. The 
Second Nova _ Scotia Labour-Management 
Agreement; Proceedings and Addresses, Joint 
Labour-Management Study Conference, No- 
vember 18-19, 1963, held under Auspices of 
Institute of Public Affairs, Dalhousie Uni- 
versity, and Brief of Joint Labour-Manage- 
ment Study Committee to Government of 
Nova Scotia, January 16, 1964. Halifax, In- 
stitute of Public Affairs, Dalhousie Uni- 
versity, 1964. Pp. 39. 


22. SINGH, V. B., Ed. Industrial Labour 
in India, edited by V. B. Singh. [2d, rev. 
and enl. ed.] Bombay, New York, Asia Pub. 
House, 1963. Pp. 664. 


This book contains essays by 25 experts on 
labour and industrial relations. The subject 
matter covered includes wage theories, social 
security, labour supply, labour welfare, indus- 
trial relations and industrial sociology. 


Industry—Location 


23. FRIEDMANN, JOHN, Ed. Regional 
Development and Planning; a Reader, edited 
by John Friedmann and William Alonso. 
Cambridge, Mass., M.I.T. Press, c 1964. Pp. 
T22: 


24. U.S. AREA REDEVELOPMENT AD- 
MINISTRATION. Technical and Economic 
Feasibility of establishing a Hardwood Pulp 
and Paper Mill in an Eight-County Area of 
Western Kentucky. Washington, GPO, 1964. 
1 volume (various pagings) 


Prepared under contract for the U.S. Area 
Redevelopment Administration by Spindletop 
Research Center, Lexington, Kentucky. 


International Labour Organization 


25. INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF LABOUR STATISTICIANS. 9th, GE- 
NEVA, 1957. [Report] Geneva, International 
Labour Office, 1957. Pp. 114. 


26. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. The Employment of Young Persons 
in Underground Work in. Mines of all Kinds. 
Part 1. Fourth item on the agenda. Geneva, 
1964. Pp. 50. 


At head of title: Report 4(1). International 
Labour Conference. 49th session, 1965. 

Part 1 contains proceeds of the 48th Session 
of the International Labour Conference relating 
to the employment of young persons in under- 
ground work in mines of all kinds, and proposed 
texts of conventions and recommendations on 
minimum age for admission of employment, 
medical fitness for employment, and conditions 
of employment. 


27. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. International Standard Classification 
of Occupations; Major, Minor and Unit 
Groups; Final Draft. Report prepared for 
the Ninth International Conference of Labor 
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Statisticians, Geneva, April-May 1957. Sec- 
ond item on the agenda. Geneva, 1957. Pp. 
142. Includes appendices I-VI. 

Appendix VII: Draft definitions. Geneva, 
Tae bot 26, 


28. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. Report of the Director-General [to 
the] Second African Regional Conference, 
Addis Ababa, 1964. First item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1964. Pp. 127. 

At head of title: Report 1. International 


Labour Organization. Second African Regional 
Conference, Addis Ababa, 1964. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


29. BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. Impact of the Equal 
Pay Act. Washington, 1964. Pp. 5. 

A brief examination of the Equal Pay Act of 
1964 and its effect on pay, job evaluation, union 


contracts, and on women’s promotion oppor- 
tunities, 


30. COMMERCE CLEARING HOUSE 
CANADIAN LIMITED. Ontario Portable 
Pension Plan Legislation. 3rd. ed. Don Mills, 
1964. Pp. 45. 

Explanation of the Pension Benefits Act, ch. 


103, S.O. 1962-63, including amendments passed 
May 8, 1964, and regulation effective August 4, 
1964, 


31. DIX, DOROTHY KNIGHT. Contracts 
of Employment in Relation to the Contracts 
of Employment Act, 1963. London, Butter- 
worths, 1963. Pp. 123. 

Text of “Contracts of employment act 1963”: 
p. 63-94. 

The Contracts of Employment Act of 1963 
is “primarily intended to give greater security 
to employees by laying down minimum periods 
of notice to terminate employment and by re- 
quiring employers to provide their employees 
with written statements setting out the main 
terms of the contracts of employment.” This 
book comments on the provisions of the act. 


32. US. BUREAU OF LABOR STAND- 
ARDS. Federal Labor Laws and Programs, 
a Layman’s Guide. Washington, GPO, 1964. 
Pp. 180. 

This bulletin summarizes the main provisions 
of important U.S. Federal labour laws and pro- 
grams applicable to employees in private em- 
ployment. The laws cover such fields as labour- 
management relations, wages and hours and 
working conditions, social security, employment 
security, workmen’s compensation, job training 
and education, and veterans’ re-employment and 
training. 


Labour Organization 


33. BLUM, ALBERT ALEXANDER. The 
Prospects for Office Employee Unionization. 
East Lansing, School of Labor and Indus- 
trial Relations, Michigan State University, 
1964. Pp. 12. 


An exposition of the author’s comment, 
=o The prospects for the growth of white 
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collar unionism are, in truth, the prospects for 
the growth of American trade unionism.’ 


34. BROOKS, THOMAS R. Toil and 
Trouble; a History of American Labor. Fore- 
word by A. H. Raskin. New York, Delacorte 
Press; distributed by the Dial Press, 1964. 
Pp:*300: 

A narrative history of the labour movement 


in U.S., concentrating mainly on the period 
prior to 1945. 


35. HOBSBAWM, ERIC JOHN. Labour- 
ing Men; Studies in the History of Labour. 
London, Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1964. Pp. 
401. 


The essays in this book cover the period from 
the late 18th century up to the First World 
War. The topics include labour conditions in 
Great Britain in the 19th century; trade union- 
ism between 1889 and 1914; socialism in the 
19th century, etc. 


36. KERR, CLARK. Labor and Manage- 
ment in Industrial Society. Garden City, N.Y., 
Anchor Books, 1964. Pp. 372. 

Consists of 13 essays written between 1953 
and 1961 by the President of the University of 
California who is also Professor of Industrial 
Relations at the University. The essays fall under 
four headings: 1. Freedom of the Worker in 
the Union, in the Plant, and in the Economy; 
2. Peace and War between Employers and 
Unions; 3. Progress, the Public Interest, and 
Labor-Management Relations; and, 4. Industrial- 
ism and the New Society. 


37. ROBERTS, BENJAMIN CHARLES. 
Labour in the Tropical Territories of the 
Commonwealth. Durham, N.C., Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1964. Pp. 426. 

Traces the growth of trade unions and the 
development of labour law, labour policy and 
administration, and industrial relations in the 
former colonies of the British Commonwealth: 
the West Indies, Africa, Aden, Mauritius, 
Malaya, Singapore, the Borneo territories, Hong 
Kong, and Fiji. The author is Professor of In- 
dustrial Relations at the London School of 
Economics. 


38. SPECIAL RESEARCH SEMINAR ON 
COMPARATIVE LABOR MOVEMENTS, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1959-1960. National 
Labor Movements in the Postwar World. 
Edited by Everett M. Kassalow. [Evanston, 
Ill.] Northwestern University Press, 1963. 
Pp9256: 

“Papers presented during a two-year period 
at a seminar on Comparative Labor Movements 


sponsored by the National Institute of Labor 
Education.” 


Examines the role of the international trade 
union movement since the war, as well as trade 
unions in Norway, Belgium, France, Bolivia, 
Japan, and Africa. 


39. TAFT, PHILIP. Organized Labor in 
American History. [1st ed.] New York, 
Harper & Row, 1964. Pp. 818. 


The author, Professor of Economics at Brown 
University and a distinguished authority on the 
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American labour movement, has written a_his- 
tory covering the period from the beginning 
of the 18th century up to the present time. 


40. VELIE, LESTER. Labor U.S.A. Today. 
New York, Harper & Row, 1964. Pp. 228. 


This book provides brief biographies of the 
more important American trade union leaders, 
George Meany, Walter Reuther, James Hoffa, 
David Dubinsky, John L. Lewis, and others. 
It also examines the effect that automation has 
on union membership, the discrimination against 
Negro members of some trade unions, and the 
underworld infiltration into some unions. 


41. WIDICK, B. J. Labor Today; the 
Triumphs and Failures of Unionism in the 
United States. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 
1964. Pp. 238. 


The author has been a trade union organizer, 
official, shop steward, writer, and teacher. He 
writes about the effects of automation on em- 
ployment; labour as ‘“‘big business”; the drift 
towards compulsory arbitration and the effect 
of this on collective bargaining; the antipathy 
and poor regard many people feel towards 
unions; the disillusionment of intellectuals in 
the U.S.; and the decline in political power of 
American unions. The last part of the book con- 
tains profiles of James Hoffa, Walter Reuther, 
John L. Lewis, and George Meany. 


Labouring Classes 


42. ALLEN, DONNA. Fringe Benefits: 
Wages or Social Obligation? An Analysis with 
Historical Perspectives from Paid Vacations. 


Ithica, N.Y., Cornell University, 1964. Pp. 
273% 
Contents: Pt. 1. The Nature of Fringe Bene- 


fits. Pt. 2. Paid Vacations: Non-Wages to in- 
crease Productivity: The Management Phase, 
1910-1940. Pt. 3. Paid Vacations in Transition: 
The War Period, 1941-1945. Pt. 4. Paid Vaca- 
tions: Non-Wages to provide Social Benefit: 
The Postwar Years, 1946-1960. Pt. 5. Under- 
standing Fringe Benefits. 


43. Assessing Organization Performance 
with Behavioral Measurements. [Report pre- 
pared by Stanley E. Seashore] Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Foundation for Research on Human 
Behavior, 1964. Pp. 92. 

Report of a meeting by the Foundation for 
Research on Human Behavior, held on May 
16-17, 1963. Report of a seminar “held to ex- 
change views and experiences among those who 
have been professionally engaged in programs 
for measuring the attitudes, morale, and _ be- 
havior of employees and of management people.” 


44. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTI- 
TUTE OF LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS. Sex Differences in Job Satis- 
faction, by Charles L. Hulin and Patricia 
Cain Smith. Urbana, 1964. Pp. 88-92. 


A report of an investigation of a sample of 
295 male and 163 female workers in four plants 
who were interviewed to measure their job satis- 
faction with their work, pay, promotions, super- 
vision, and fellow workers. 
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45. KORNBLUH, JOYCE L., Ed. Rebel 
Voices, an IW.W. Anthology. Ann Arbor, 
University of Michigan Press, 1964. Pp. 419. 

“This anthology is an attempt to bring to- 
gether the history of the [Industrial Workers of 
the World] as told by the Wobblies themselves.”’ 
The I.W.W. tried to bring about ‘one big indus- 
trial union which would abolish capitalism and 
the wage system and create a social order in 
which all good things of life would be meted 
out to workers with complete justice.” This 
anthology contains material about the philosophy 
of One Big Union; the I.W.W. itinerants; the 
free speech campaigns; Joe Hill, the Wobbly 
writer and martyr; the 1912 Lawrence, Mass., 
textile strike; the Paterson, New Jersey, strike 
of 1913; prison experiences, etc. 


46. LEWIS, WILLARD A. Unemployment 
Compensation Law in Labor Disputes; Michi- 
gan compared with Seven Selected States, 
1936-1964. Kalamazoo, Mich., W. E. Upjohn 
Institute for Employment Research, 1964. 
Ppirgs 

Discusses the labour dispute disqualification 
provision of the Michigan Employment Security 
Act and the judicial interpretations of that pro- 


vision and compares it with provisions of other 
States. 


47. MacDONALD, LOIS. Controverted 
Cases, New York State Workmen’s Compen- 
sation; the Relation of Controversion to the 
Rehabilitation of Injured Workers, by Lois 
MacDonald and associates. With a foreword 
by Howard A. Rusk. Washington, U.S. Dept. 
of Health, Education and Welfare, Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Administration, 1964. 
Po. 116; 

“A study under the auspices of the Labor 
Institute of New York University, supported in 


part by a research grant . from the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Administration .. .” 


48. U.S. BUREAU OF APPRENTICE- 
SHIP AND TRAINING. Joint Apprentice- 
ship Committees and Training in New Proc- 
esses for: Compositors, Composing Room 
Machinists, Mailers. Washington, GPO, 1963. 
PprZo: 

“Describes the scope and characteristics of 
joint labour-management apprenticeship commit- 
tees and the extent of training in new process 
in which locals of the International Typo- 
graphical Union participated during 1961.” 


49. US. BUREAU OF LABOR STAND- 
ARDS. .. . A Guide to Community Efforts 
to improve Conditions for Agricultural Mi- 
grants ... Rev. ed. Washington, GPO, 1964. 
Pp. 14. 


50. U.'S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
TAGS. Labor wLaweand™ Practice in Iran: 
Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 63. 


51... U.S. “CONGRESS. SENATE. COM- 
MITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY. Relation- 
ship between Teamsters Union and Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers: Use of Tax- 
exempt Funds for Subversive Purposes. 
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Report of the Subcommittee to Investigate 
the Administration of the Internal Security 
Act and Other Internal Security Laws. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 102. 

At head of title: 88th Cong. 2d sess. Com- 
mittee print. 

This report alleges that the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers used 
tax-exempt money to pay the legal fees of 
union officers charged with violations of internal 
security and that it had obtained some defence 
funds from the Teamsters’ Union. 


52. WILENSKY, HAROLD L. Varieties of 
Work Experience. Berkeley, University of 
California, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
1964. Pp. 125-154, 


Management 


53. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CON- 
FERENCE BOARD. Building a Sound Dis- 
tributor Organization; a Symposium. New 
York, 1964. Pp. 93. 

Contents: Key Elements in a Sound Distribu- 
tor System. Getting Distributor Support for 
the Company’s Products. Joint Benefits of a 
Distributor Council. Training Distributor Man- 
agement. Training Distributor Salesmen. 


54. PORTER, LYMAN W. Job Attitudes 
in’ Management: Perceived Satisfaction and 
Importance of Needs. Berkeley, University of 
California, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
1964. 1 volume (various pagings) 

The author has based his report on the 
results of a questionnaire sent out as part of a 
research program of the Institute of Industrial 
Relations of the University of California in 
Berkeley. 


55. TATHAM, LAURA ESTHER. The 
Efficiency Experts; an Impartial Survey of 
Management Consultancy. London, Business 
Publications Ltd., 1964. Pp. 211. 

The author, a journalist, examines what man- 
agement consultants are, how they work and 
what they attempt to accomplish, and suggests 
ways in which it is possible to determine whether 
a consultant is likely to do a good job or not. 
Case histories are included. 


Tripartite Technical Meeting on 
Timber Industry 


International Labour Organization  Tri- 
partite Technical Meeting on the Timber 
Industry held at Geneva, 1958. 


56. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. Accident Prevention in the Timber 
Industry. Second item on the agenda. Geneva, 
1958. Pp, 109)" Repore 2. 


57. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE Background Report prepared [for the 
Tripartite Technical Meeting on the Timber 
Industry| First item on the agenda. Geneva, 
1958, Po. 125.-Report 1. 
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58. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. Conditions of Work and Workers’ 
Welfare in Logging Camps. Third item on 
agenda. Geneva, 1958. Pp. 130. Report 3. 


59. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. Labour-Management Relations in the 
Timber Industry. Fourth item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1958. Pp. 105. Report 4. 


Unemployment 


60. BECKER, JOSEPH M., Ed. In Aid of 
the Unemployed. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins 
Press [c 1965] Pp. 317. 


Describes the age, sex, geographic location, 
educational background and occupation of the 
unemployed, and provides information about 
unemployment insurance, the U.S. Employment 
Service, public works and work relief, area re- 
development, financial arrangements for the un- 
employed such as severance pay and early 
pensions. In conclusion, there are policy recom- 
mendations for seven aid programs, made by 
three experts in the study of unemployment. 


61. BECKER, JOSEPH M. Programs to 
aid the Unemployed in the 1960’s, by Joseph 
M. Becker, William Haber and Sar A. 
Levitan. Kalamazoo, Mich., W. E. Upjohn 
Institute for Employment Research, 1965. 
Po 47. 

An expanded version of the final chapter of 
“In aid of the unemployed”, published in Jan- 
uary 1965 by The Johns Hopkins Press. 

Discusses three types of programs to aid the 
unemployed: 1. alleviative; 2. curative; and 3. 
both alleviative and curative. Alleviative programs 
include unemployment insurance and _ private 
industry plans, such as supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefits, etc. Curative programs include 
area redevelopment, public works, and vocational 
training. Programs both alleviative and curative 
include welfare programs and the Public Em- 
ployment Service. 


62. LEVITAN, SAR A. Reducing Work- 
time as a Means to combat Unemployment. 
Kalamazoo, Mich., W. E. Upjohn Institute 
for Employment Research, 1964. Pp. 28. 


‘ 


‘, . . Briefly reviews long-term trends in hours 
of work, the role that government and collective 
bargaining have played in reduction of hours, 
ae major current proposals for shorter working 
ours.’ 


63. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS. Case Studies of Displaced Workers; 
Experiences of Workers After Layoff. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 94. 

Provides details of case studies conducted by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics that examined the 
effects of plant shutdowns or large-scale layoffs 


on almost 3,000 employees who were laid off 
between July 1960 and June 1962. 


Wages and Hours 


64. EDELMAN, MURRAY JACOB. The 
Politics of Wage-Price Decisions, 1946-1963: 
a Four-Country Analysis [by] M. J. Edelman 
and R. W. Fleming. New York, American 
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Foundation on Automation and Employment, 
1964. (Pp 

This resumé of a book with the same title to 
be published by the University of Illinois Press 
early in 1965, was prepared for the American 
Foundation on Automation and Employment. 
It discusses wage policies in Great Britain, West 
Germany, Italy, and the Netherlands. 

65. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS. Employment and Earnings Statistics 
for the United States, 1909-64. Based on the 
1957 Standard Industrial Classification. 
Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 662. 


Women 


66. CANADA. WOMEN’S BUREAU. Op- 
portunities for continuing Education-II. Ot- 
tawa, Canada Dept. of Labour, 1965. Pp. 17. 
Bulletin, No. 14, March 1965. This is in- 
tended as a supplement to information con- 
tained in Women’s Bureau Bulletin Number 
9, July 1963. 

Contains brief descriptions of courses avail- 
able to persons wishing to continue their educa- 
tion. 

67. ELLMAN, EDGAR S. Managing 
Women in Business. Waterford, Conn., Na- 
tional Foremen’s Institute, 1963. Pp. 155. 

Partial Contents: Hiring the Right Woman for 
the Job. Training Women for Skill and Responsi- 
bility. Influencing and motivating Women Work- 
ers. Legal Controls on Employment of Women. 


How to get Better Work from Your Women 
Employees. 


Miscellaneous 


68. APTER, DAVID ERNEST. Political 
Religion in the New Nations. Berkeley, Uni- 
versity of California, Institute of Industrial 
Relations, 1964. Pp. [57]-104. 


69. CONFERENCE OF EUROPEAN 
STATISTICIANS. Report of the Twelfth 
Plenary Session, 19-23 October, 1964. New 
York, United Nations, 1964. Pp. 37, 5. 


70. CORREA, HECTOR. The Economics 
of Human Resources. Amsterdam, North- 
Holland Pub. Co., 1963. Pp. 262. 


“The study of the elements that influence the 
working capacity of human beings and _ their 
influence on production; that is, the analysis of 
human beings as factors of production, can be 
called the Economics of Human Resources.” 
The author attempts “to give a systematic ac- 
count for the Economics of Human Resources 
as a branch of Economic Science” and pays 
particular attention to “the Economics of Edu- 
cation”. 


71. DIAMOND, SIGMUND, Ed. The Na- 
tion transformed; the Creation of an Indus- 
trial Society. Selected and edited, with introd. 
and notes by Sigmund Diamond. New York, 
G. Braziller, 1963. Pp. 528. 

A series of essays or excerpts from longer 
writings covering the social, economic and intel- 
lectual history of the U.S. from the Philadelphia 


Exposition of 1876 to the St. Louis Exposition 
of 1904. 
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72. MADGE, CHARLES. Society in the 
Mind: Elements of Social Eidos. New York, 
Free Press of Glencoe, 1964. Pp. 158. 

The author, who is Professor of Social Science 
at the University of Birmingham (England), 
examines the ideas that people have about social 
institutions and activities in the world today. 


73. POSTAN, MICHAEL MOISSEY. De- 
sign and Development of Weapons; Studies 
in Government and Industrial Organization, 
by M. M. Postan, D. Hay [and] J. D. Scott. 
London, HMSO, and Longmans, Green, 1964. 
| Stes athe 

History of the Second World War; United 
Kingdom civil series. A collection of essays 
examining aircraft, army weapons, radar, and 


scientific establishments in Great Britain during 
World War II. 


74. REDDIN, WILLIAM J. Successful 
Spending, Saving, and Investing: a Practical 


Guide for Canadians. Toronto, McGraw-Hill, 
1964. Pp. 400. 

This book tells consumers how to get the most 
value for their money. It covers such topics as 
saving, buying life insurance, investing in stocks 
and bonds, in mutual funds, and in real estate, 
buying a home, buying a car, how to avoid 
schemes and frauds, etc. 

75. UNITED NATIONS. DEPARTMENT 
OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS. 
Industrialization and Productivity. Bulletin 8. 
New York, United Nations, 1964. Pp. 70. 

Contents: Evaluation of Projects in Centrally 
Planned Economics. The Dual Nature of Indus- 
trial Development in Japan. Plant Size and Eco- 
nomics of Scale. Aspects of the Design of 
Machinery Production during Economic Develop- 
ment, by Seymour Melman. 


76. U.S. OFFICE OF LABOUR-MAN- 
AGEMENT AND WELFARE-PENSION 
REPORTS. Employer and Consultant Report- 
ing. Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 13. 


Unions in 10 Countries Boycott Ships Trading with Cuba 


Labour organizations in 10 Latin American 
countries have joined United States dock and 
maritime unions in plans for a boycott of 
ships of nations that trade with Cuba. The 
boycott is being organized by an action 
committee of the Inter-American Regional 
Labor Organization (ORIT). 

Plans are being made to tie up freighters 
trading with Cuba “at docks of all Western 
Hemisphere nations.” The aim is to prevent 
such ships from trading with any other Latin 
American countries. 

The boycott in U.S. ports was started by 
the International Longshoremen’s Association. 

Longshoremen in Venezuela began a boy- 
cott of freighters trading with Cuba last 
August, and they were unanimously sup- 
ported by the International Transport Federa- 
tion, which is affiliated to the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 

The general assembly of ORIT in Mexico 
City in February also unanimously approved 
it. The AFL-CIO took part in the ORIT 
assembly and helped to draft the boycott 
plan for the organization, which claims 
26,000,000 members from Canada to South 
America. 


Since that time, nine other Latin American 
countries have joined the boycott or have 
signified their intention of doing so. They 
are: Panama, the Dominican Republic, Costa 
Rica, Argentina, Uruguay, Chile, Columbia, 
Peru and Brazil. 

Secret plans are said to aim at a war of 
nerves—boycotts of selected ships in different 
ports, begun without warning—rather than 
strikes against all ships engaged in the trade. 

According to ORIT, the boycott is having 
an effect. During the first quarter of this year, 
it says, 52 ships called in Cuban ports, com- 
pared with 88 in the same period of 1964. 

When Fidel Castro seized power in Cuba, 
he crushed a strong Cuban labour movement. 
Union leaders in other Latin American 
countries are concerned about what would 
happen if Castro’s movement gained control 
there. 

In 1959, affiliates of the International 
Transport Workers Federation sponsored an 
international boycott against shipping flying 
“flags of convenience,” ships that had trans- 
ferred registry to Panama, Liberia, Honduras 
and Costa Rica to escape more stringent 
regulations in their home countries (L.G. 
1959." p: 718). 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—-REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED MAY 22, 1965 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


re es es 
| 





1419 -Vears may atin coe oe Lee ee 


DU DAV OATS Se ian 3 Geant Beir eee oa ane 
ZO FARY OATS Ue nch tet ctd yen eee 


568 


SDE OD *VCALS ea hee near bene see: ee 


*Less than 10,000. 





Canada 


7,123 


5,056 
2,067 


690 
945 
3,114 
2,145 
229 
6, 858 


4,844 
2,014 


655 
6, 203 


5,723 


3, 933 
1,790 


265 


212 
53 


5,963 


1, 428 
4,535 


Atlantic 


473 


Quebec 


2,005 








Ontario 


2,595 


1,809 
786 


219 
303 
1,172 
808 
93 
2,536 
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770 
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704 


59 


43 
16 
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451 
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TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED 
MAY 22, 1965, CANADA 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


[° Sh a eee 




















14-19 20-64 years 65 years 
== Total y ait 2 Men Women maoipe pa 
per ae arried | Other | Married | Other Persons 
Population 14 years of age and overl),........ 13, 086 2,129 ilo! 998 3,857 952 1,416 
EADOOrLONeB Hah wire: Vo oesceSen ee Ul 690 3,612 867 1,060 665 229 
LG) a er aries 6, 858 629 3,507 808 1,045 649 220 
ILL SGT VS) DEN): | Aan en 265 61 105 59 15 16 * 
INOUE LAGU FOPCG oo goicd ¢ cam vu: calkeomne'. oo, 5,963 1, 439 122 131 2,797 287 1,187 
Participation rate (2) 
1965, May 22. SS AAS Aap Seay aeiy AP ae 4.4 32 96.7 86.9 27.5 69.9 16.2 
co ATG LES: eget al ns as 53.4 30.6 96.1 82.8 26.8 69.8 15.5 
Unemployment rate(3) 
1965, May 22. EIR Ge a Cara MORE Ie AM Pi Raed ate 8.8 2.9 6.8 1.4 2.4 8 
A AV ES aee) ie beta, Cee ei! 5.3 9.7 4.9 10.1 2.1 2.8 4.6 





(1) Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories. 


2) The Labour Force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
(3) The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, WEEK ENDED MAY 22, 1965 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 








== May April May 
1965 1965 19640) 
ee ele 

eee On erin iehe iar pert d2.1'4 5 2163 Vewn be alae wi he thoes auld ckel. led 265 371 293 
Por vemiporary dayoir Hp 0 S0.da ys isis sk eebad coats cams uve doence Meth. ccc. 15 26 12 
Mathoubmworke end seekiNg WOT. 5 oic5 6 cs00c5 ssa ~ sv eweveresccvicceel.. le, 250 345 281 
CR SIEON Ns TU) ee ee ee ee oe 5 2 ee 235 330 263 
Pee ir NIG WOFIE. 55h oA cde uicrs pos bein nies cae bran soc needs 15 15 18 
ORD MM ECON a Jaci baragnadeadt cocti.4 aati Meee ok | 75 81 82 
emery MONI USS! Naki So14.0 008 5 5 os a ow asetihiis occa eet... 79 111 83 
PDEICIN es MENON DS My nat nana vigte splat nae een Ce ata heehee Lea 52 101 57 
Deeks more than. G MOnthay. o. 54 050 ood nsddaes 6ssaececcn dec ccenccclh 44 52 59 


(1) Due to the introduction of revised weighting factors in March 1965, small adjustments have been made to estimates 
published before that time. See D.B.S. report “‘The Labour Force, March 1965’’, page 8. 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, BY INDUSTR Y* 
Nore: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


eS —oOOO0—0—099aDa[_[ @—“ 


Monthly Totals 





























Quarterly Totals) 












































Trans- : Le 
reas ‘ M ute oe Const Publi Services | “men Total 
Month -s anu- orage onstruc- ublic : Tatil i otals 
Mining facturing and Forestry tion utilities Trade ee Tana (3) 
ree ey ment) | income 
1960—Total........ 563 5, 246 1,809 323 1,214 343 | 2,640 5, 100 794 | 18,245 
1961—Total........ 542 5,306 1, 862 283 eZo2 357 2,740 5,616 | 820, 18, 996 
1962—Total........ 559 5, 699 1,909 300 1,357 378 | 2,881 6,080 | 843 | 20,233 
1963—Total........ 572 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 | 3,089 6,601 | 872 | 21,546 
1964—Total........ 600 6,579 2,129 344 1,584 AX 3,008 7,247 | 910 | 28,416 
1964— | 
Marche cae 48.7 529.3 iH pe: PRP ne UPN AN heat (9 calaseyte Ae ry en od eet is ae e ana logy aR S 1,838.3 
iN al MeRAA aR Gada 47.3 532.0 iA, Say Gi Ae renee VP ace RE at ck dy De wih ed AR het eemeal te Gites aoe 1,869.6 
Manes. oR acter 49.1 547.4 175.5 74.1 381.2 LOA NG 8272 1,817.5 | 226.1 | 1,940.3 
JING Seee reeset Eile Boal iA | ae IE An Reto ctl lem sas.colls ac em Sania e sod 1,994.5 
ulliys.s erie tore 52.4 546.0 LSD see ee ee le oe Sie | Meter ere ere a sa rece cen | Cece ae eae ea 1,981.2 
NDA noonaqooos 50 567.2 185.5 104.0 461.9 109.1 850.9 1826.2 1) 220.0 201656 
September....... 50.1 575.6 TBSESI Ss NE LM PS Ae IO eee ee on oe oe een ee 2) 072.1 
Mctoberwnrmecee Blvo 565.4 185..7 | ncn avacas [wicteredtebod le bb Salde ie Werle ara sell rs a see Warten ale 2h Obie 
November....... Old 565.9 181.3 96.4 426.8 108.4 | 887.2 1,876.5 } 232.6 | 2,033.6 
December....... 51.4 Ab 1 fe ear en | (OMNES MeN Veet er, Ie sede ta fkonty OU oa Vahe le eee 1,978.6 
1965— 
MEIER 55006508 52.4 566.1 5 USA UE I rare eee OL WEP ere oe eee De ae Sal cm ermal ca aaa 1,991.0 
Hebruary.* ...<se- Sone 564.4 180.4 77.4 Biowil 107.6 | 868.6 | 1,906.5 | 2388.7 | 1,997.8 
Mamelitienn aaeee 54.1 582.3 TTS Dae see ac. dvs Mace etettee ote | cer oer ene | ae ccna ries cll tot tomes Sppacaeer 2,031.9 
Seasonally Adjusted 
he Se a ee eee ee 
} 
1960—Total........ 563 5, 246 1,809 323 1,214 343 | 2,640 5, 100 | 794 | 18,245 
1961—Total........ 542 5, 306 1, 862 283 T2020 Bay || gate 5,616 | 820 | 18,996 
1962—Total........ 559 5, 699 1,909 300 laa 378 | 2,881 6,080 BAsTiMe2ONese 
1963—Total........ 572 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 | 3,089 6,601 872 | 21,546 
1964—Total........ 600 6,579 2,129 344 1,584 491 | 3,858 7, 247 910 | 23,416 
1964— 
IER. co godne bio ¢ 49.8 Dota Ly Pe al Re ere fe A em te bt ee, Oe ee ch lf aH Greeks fo Sina, oe 1,904.0 
Aprile stone 49.2 536.8 ig: il PM, (ne oe ee Gols Cos eM eS Sealing Tri s/ See le 1,914.0 
IM xy agen reee 49.4 541.9 174.9 86.7 382.3 104.1 | 829.0 1,787.9 | 226.1 | 1,925.9 
JOM: ec aetna 50.0 544.9 V7 A Ne aiece cicte. cpetsil e erevss cre ccoltcl Va ome pear ont | cee eet ee eee ee ls See ee 1,934.5 
JUUliVie otra ere oe 50.3 549.7 1 as Os Wee Rae weary oie ales A te meal Nene aoe ao Ler ater oc8, 5 SPY | iecatene 1,955.4 
INTER jorle bo oa 66e 49.8 558.0 Whe’ 90.4 390.3 106.3 | 850.3 1,841.8 | 228.9 | 1,972.3 
September....... 49.8 561.7 1 ESE eho eR ere ee ee arlene etc | on oa oo ee.c gti go. botaatensite 1,998.6 
Ogtober’: ..0e-eee 51.0 lay Hf 182 ).2) Povc valcsive. aveebillguacs Ges o-aterS ssl torar Sltv acta |e, REE a Ae , esas 1,999.5 
November....... 5125 564.0 179.8 85.1 422.4 108.4 | 866.4 1,873.9 } 230.9 | 2,014.0 
December..... 51.8 563.3 1 <2 ey a ee ee ee ee nee neo otic an obdbc lbio ide auc 2,020.2 
1965— i 
JTAnUaT Ve Peer 53.0 578.5 VSG. lcs. popacnell aie orate etelonail rors ola te sacle ae eee ee Hid eect ahi 2,063.0 
Mebruany.. ween Do.8 575.3 187.3 91.1 461.9 1 1) C8894 eal b eae eo reeape O00 
Manchi)eemeeehee 54.9 590.7 VB TBs ace sesexase.cc.aselossitatiatelare ese o 4lcheeansuenate.c) oil Guess ets tnasd| Se RNS ote He ieee ee 2,106.2 











Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
(2)Includes post office wages and salaries. 
(3)Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 


of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 


*Revised. 
tPreliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees; 
at February 1965 employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employ- 
ment of 3,095,638. Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number 
of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours 
of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as 
to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 


























Industrial Composite|1] Manufacturing 
eee ee aS eee es 
Pen Index Numbers 
(1949-100 1949-100 
Year and Month — Average = \ Average 
i= en Weekly re Weekly 
J g verage 
Weekly | Wages Weekl Wane 
Employ- Wa = and Employ- Ww y and 
ment fat Salaries ment Pade Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
eg ee ee Oa ed pe ert Mae 
Averages 
LE coo lc sec gs, Megs eae 119.7 alate 73.47 eal 172.5 75.84 
LOM on eee Rh rn 118.7 765.0 75.83 109.5 177.8 78.19 
RU hog. Mecterncd lpn ee A eh a ee 118.1 182.0 USA 109.9 183.6 80.73 
Bin eee en hate eh oe PAL Hs 187.6 80.59 ISSR} 189.2 Soeln 
TRO aba gc 6 Beg ae a ©, ee rr ar 124.6 194.2 83.43 116.4 196.1 86.24 
1964— 
Peprunryae ete: J ogee aie ame 123.0 199.6 85.74 ney 202.4 88.98 
MaCCHiee eee ne Bree io) ge PAE Es 198.5 85.27 118.4 202.0 88, 82 
TNT gk, cyoks § apes aes ee ne a a 124.6 201.0 87.33 118.6 203.9 89.66 
MAy re ee Po ay 129.1 202.0 86.80 WPA a 204.8 90.05 
URCOMOE MMR A LEME On yas lSoe4: 201.6 86.62 124.2 204.1 89.73 
Digi tee nO ee Bee 8 eu get 134.0 202.0 86.76 122.6 202.7 89.11 
TU aT J. aa ee ee a 136.4 203.0 87.19 126.4 203.9 89.65 
RepbeDomemt tee eee: Be ble 136.2 204.8 88.00 126.3 207.0 91.01 
Oto neree ee. oh. a. ae 134.7 205.9 88.47 123.6 207.3 91.15 
INGivert one Sg hei ate 134.7 204.7 87.94 124.4 206.8 90.91 
UB SSE 5040.21 er Aen Ge oe a a a eine 199.1 85.53 12158 201.6 88.66 
1965— 
UTI ge. OA nd ar rr 129.4 207.7 89.21 122.5 201.3 92.46 
EGOTUATYGR-HO.S..0- Die er ol) kee 129.3 207.9 89.31 122.4 209.4 92.07 

















[1]Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
4) Construction, (5) ‘:ransportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea - 
tional service). 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 


eee 


Area 


en eee eee eS ee 
Provinces 


Atlantic EUG@1OM sea ce <n icles aie <le Selena #1etehofoiayeisinlolelennia ajar aio' 
INCarateiiel heb oo), oe Aan OO Scoot 00 cnacdos Oat 
Prince Hadward Island.we... sees se ce cece <emieeee 
INPonTA COLI | ais, cick, Gla naeaeno ore Sia Oboicicorco oan 
IN[euy abablileh AO Ss sag enn eoneooanaeances otovadcuoTgat 


Praitic Region. sataee et © 11s rjsielsssuepsty c 2 o1- = saiolae wloeinralsieet= 
Marni Gob a. one cle tne & couriers wis? Guages aieiatteaesen a canrtee 
CircilaenWaa(enititlsc doe cna en SReeee ooo meDO Om moma st bocGs 
Alberta (Including Northwest Territories).........-- 

British Columbia (Including Yukon)...........+..-.++: 


CWT ETF neers aot REE ae 2a Aer eer ora a oe coe pC 


Urban areas 


CEM OTIS eet Mbrai sch inners actos tiereaccue = eles, stapetMtetcers uencketervte 


IMAC UO TI tee ee cicsles bere he Rete ian alate at teeaore sere) caaheteras 
ey tee Fov nis in oid Gets ane os a Serpe ee ie ner tnraencra foie 0 
Ghicoutimi—Jonquiere...0 2.2.6 cee ce ces seein cones 
CHORD OCs wie Hoan ote t ekg Sev hls Rite sh ae Menara eo iegaeas BON 
SVRvarH ay doIny Ome Reno a AEMD a eg ROS Soo Ae aco laecend hcl 
ST LITE 0 oc 5. ain PERE undies dann do died Goin San bao uc 
PTE TV CYS Cott tl rs «, «vie ins che. oleie eden arera sete aistelehate:s onuoile Meenas 
LUTION Valley artis ns ac feattah = ace nya terme co ieidecte a 
WOT EICal soe eras 5 oicia doe: ol anes brate: erera teva tatoneee 2 os aR 
OVE tree re EU tcc an cic featt toon. « seuss ncvapaiststetousiers senate 
EGU AON os sree eine tarolc es clases otal a) ole ol ofoiniavarsvetens =e clenare a= 


OQ liiznie eo ns Se Gn MBE Sarita aeaceoe) on coded 


SEO a HI ATIMES Mice ancl e o ore ie eke iceloniichers ooieier aKa ste cacte 
Nitargian AM), Zoe emndourecsabo me onnatecuosessuuccns 
Birantiorc sateen ce tre ore be rik ee CER Gee eter 


Atay cleo ee pat ata ene ne Meee ois An Fs Artited io.b cic peace 


(CIN atnAle, (oe gumnoun doebonce osanGcaos id dda sdeonman Stoo UrnA ot 
VANCOUVET.....-- eee cece eee e ete e ee erent acre een eeeees 
MACLOII AM, cece cere ce ote erelolann s sateremeretnsrsioer 
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Employment Index Numbers 





Feb. 
1965 





Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries 





Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. 
1965 1964 1965 1965 1964 
$ $ $ 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 


Nore: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Payrolls 
























































Average Weekly Wages 
Employment and Salaries 
Industry a ee See ee eee See 
Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. 
1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 1964 
$ $ $ 
DRA IR RIL erent R ans tshadirs ie hart AALIENs cttvartvorciacanesioraarite treo siete 118.7 116.7 113.3 110.23 110.46 106.14 
Mie ballenninitn grees eee: ree Oe Lae ean ayy. toy 134.1 138230 124.6 109.30 109. 29 105.01 
(ol Lele eat adts, Gaertn or aS ane eee re en 60.0 60.3 64.1 88.44 88.93 86.80 
@chersmetal. Seton. caer cc tenia rt Ba aosc tin cc: 202.8 198.6 180.8 115.03 115.03 111.01 
TENDYSHIEH: «oy o.oo See ee Oot te RE En ee 89.8 88.1 88.7 116.44 117.66 113.05 
aur ee Re et ee ary, Li Gat Mlat) 36.5 39.3 80.11 85.06 83.20 
Onl one biot qiigey Wace = SO ee 301.6 297.4 289.0 134.83 133.90 129.49 
EN OUSING UE EM RO Ac ROE, ce PRM oc SOIL escee Mas 13807 131.4 134.3 102.16 101.57 97.41 
Manutscturin gd . eae as. crhn soe). Me er See es he Be, oe 122.4 122.5 ib bier 92.07 92.46 88.98 
ID TIEa LENS OOS Ae saree eit ec eetone suehne ac eleteia g OSlare oe wide De 131.8 132.6 124.9 99.36 99.98 95.75 
INon-dura Gre OOUSs eee nce csns7oh iomavie ai srarorecren era eandan. 114.5 114.1 I 85.04 85.15 82.65 
Rocdancdbeverayes wes mentee re meee weenr nee Herter ein 109.4 109.2 107.1 81.69 81.60 78.96 
Meat products............ SE Sip SO ibrace aed absatars x yaiahorsten. 133.8 135.7 129.8 87.79 88.98 84.63 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 89.6 89.8 84.9 73.69 74.17 70.96 
CraingEM le productei.ete we oe ion. te ora ono. 91.0 90.0 95.9 91.25 90.49 87.40 
Bread and other balery products: .....00- nieces vs 112.0 ililos 110.1 76.13 76.43 74.06 
Dismlledrandymealtlrauorses secede ose neem ae ere 93.5 92 di OH 112.74 114.02 109.94 
sopacco and tobacco productsis...: .1. sen. eee. +. 104.8 105.4 99.9 82.27 85.29 79.32 
Rubber proaucts cae. ee atte. ooh ee clon aes aoe gsc 120.6 120.6 115.9 94,20 94.11 91.20 
eather productseeee stress ..< aaretsiogs Gene aorcae neon. 90.0 89.7 90.2 62.66 63.08 61.44 
Boots and shoes (except rubber).................+--- 92.0 91.7 94.9 61.06 61.54 59.69 
@cherleatherproductss sees oseee eee eee 86.5 86.1 81.5 65.73 66.03 65.15 
Textile products (except clothing)..................000. 90.7 90.4 88.6 73.14 74.35 (loo 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................. 77.4 77.8 76.9 TOW 71.19 68.86 
Wioollentzoodseene eave. cettens « Seton erie 62.9 62.3 65.7 67.51 67,84 65.06 
mynunetic textiles and: Silos ccs ca-se coe ae cine’: 0 oo were Leo 116.4 105.5 78.16 82.62 77.99 
Wlothinga Get eranclit i) esiey ces cctenteraensensie cisieee oee 102.9 101.8 100.5 57.82 57.48 57.11 
IMIS COUN: sem cie FeRRCIC IORI DSC O IRA IEISEIES 108.7 108.1 104.7 56.56 56.42 55. 82 
WGI enUSiCLO bala i ie roy eeheveyalede’s ciescrstodens ster elenatene 2 Sesterov koh 116.5 113.9 113.4 59.37 58.55 59.44 
1eGalihe (efoyote eh an a ne ee ee ee ne 78.9 78,2 (ha 58.05 58.20 56.18 
WVOOGMEEOUCUCUS emer rate i. cere. nite it specie sieirs 114.3 113.8 ey 81.01 81.07 “col 
siiny ancl yolleneueenanllley, | asdocoadnobonoooccesoonnoeee 115.6 115.4 tele 84.58 84.95 80.42 
SHIN Ue spews crcience aie cow cherie nasi foreneromancforsevowercrerster set rarevorcd 128.9 127.9 122.0 76.09 75.51 74.08 
Othermwvood productemyrsna- sence eer hee cc emereiee 79.1 78.2 78.2 69.88 69.44 67.80 
AD CTEDLO GILG US In te ey tars ahd weik aicnces ice MRIS Nora Ne Set ais ce 131.3 ISilee 126.2 105.91 105.95 102.86 
Rulprandepanermmills ser. cecum cr are hance aise ene es 129.6 129.6 125.6 114.45 114.72 110.83 
Otienpaper productsa nee ccie ce asus ce ctelels cisctucisule's 135.0 135.9 Iie 86.61 86.23 84.01 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............... 128.0 127.0 126.4 100.05 99.01 96.90 
lironsandisteeliproducie sa: aa veecinets ouieineis sau aisles < 126.0 125.7 116.5 103.10 103.34 100.11 
/Nexacqulliiigey ocak o) evaateulusha. ne eto. cane onb aedeOea edocs 77.6 75.5 73.4 109.25 105.83 107.29 
Fabricated and structural steel...................00- 167.7 168.0 142.3 103.15 103.81 101.44 
Eland wareranGdutoolsen meet car tsnce cee cera 133.0 132.7 122.0 90.44 92.04 88.25 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. eee ier Tee? 109.8 88.19 89.62 87.06 
IGOnICaStillvaewe et Meee sete ae nee. te 108.4 113.2 106.1 100. 25 100.19 96.49 
IMO) alinaYeteays THaVG KOO NON, Oe Gane hap oe deseo ae onaane 154.6 ope 137.8 100.37 100.17 96.95 
Erinmea yer UOngan CIs Lee levamamivr hierar oe iterrers a crete te 147.3 145.1 134.5 HOU RESS ae (ll 113.44 
SecummevaliMrodlueteecnye cack oewrarretaster-iercmee c acteveesvor: 120.8 121.0 116.0 98.07 98.54 96.21 
\Whoies ine lsyiaberopeere hi teicln o pace aonod oneas cecuncacan dane 136.5 136.1 122.0 100.53 102.33 99.85 
PCANSpOLiationre Qilip il en Uae ame ctee siete aie stele ceed ee 131.2 136.2 125.1 108.15 109.39 104.32 
AAT GCAL ANG ALOE «1 tte ke neta ay atte certei«.< crea ae « 252.7 253.8 250.7 108.57 109.57 107.01 
NEO Goma e tail Clea ween o sinctetere c Aiaicen vers 6s ate iciee seein 140.9 161.3 143.8 123.54 122.00 119.26 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories................-- 170.3 169.3 152.6 108.32 112.28 101.41 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................}+ 62.3 62.3 57.8 95.53 95.74 92.49 
Shipbmlding and repairing see. daeleee creer = esa 145.2 144.0 UB NleG 96.89 97.66 90.58 
Non -ferrousemetal PrOGUCTS hess sees cece: eo oeteie a= soc aer 133.8 133.9 128.7 102.71 103.15 99.22 
EAM TANNA OCU CUS ee eerie essa. cin spele Sie eis cneiereis « ersre overs 133.6 136.4 141.6 99.13 99.21 96.55 
IBTASsAnNd COpPeEIDLOGUCES ss ijaee- ale Sele eieuice so nas oalele 119.9 118.9 114.6 97.38 99.90 97.53 
Semele yavel WATS, 2 Sano aeeede boCuan don Fob OMaanGE 144.8 1447. 137.6 112.90 112.81 107.65 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................22++06- 167.2 165.8 156.9 97.16 97.83 93.29 
Heavy electrical machinery... ..<.-sessser+ scene aes 123.5 1250 117.4 103.04 104.34 100.00 
Telecommunication equipment...................4.- 288.8 288.4 211.9 93.83 94,75 89.83 
Non-metallic mineral products.............--e.+ee000+- 155.9 156.0 144.5 97.17 97.66 93,82 
@lavsoroductsren cerca te ose hertisain) seca cteeeaas Semen 89.8 89.4 79.9 87.29 86.11 84.57 
Glasslanceg lass prod ucuss dea. iir across ots letatere ie 1: 180.8 181.6 169.1 92.78 94.08 90.69 
Productsiot petroleum: and Goale...-...2...+ssess-.> ene 138.5 138.8 137.4 131.96 133.82 127.74 
Petroleum refining and products...................-- 141.5 141.8 140.7 132g 134.63 128.57 
Chemucaliproducts see eh ae roo eti ee eet cen ckee 141.9 141.0 135.3 107.10 107.07 103.89 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 13202 131.3 126.7 97.03 97.00 93.26 
AGIOS alicalisianisalts cu mree sce ce ot wae cities 6.0. cleToleysle 161.7 160.7 146.8 119.07 120.70 116.64 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries................. 161.9 160.8 157.5 80.18 80.11 79.11 
CONS EPUCUION es, ee cee ee hy nea i eave 116.4 117.5 105.8 98.67 99.02 94.51 
Building and general engineering................-.-++- 123.2 124.4 110.7 105.04 105.56 100.73 
Highways Dridgesiand Streets ss «..6cecle aac «cline «cco 105.1 106.1 97.7 86.35 86.38 82.90 
Electric and motor transportation..................... 153.3 153.2 143.6 93.54 93.24 90.68 
NS CRV ECO ier re te eer evicd soar heer eee ares ad osterattec ecole, 374 fous eea Se artes 187.2 186.1 170.3 63.86 63.37 60.56 
FLotelsran Gi restauramts nies aries ince s eucietweeers el arer nets 156.8 156.0 145.0 48,11 47.51 46.55 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants....................-. AGe}aal 164.0 146.8 55.79 55.29 Boule 
Pidustrial Composites. ccc ces oes bee cess + coke sient 129.3 129.4 123.0 89.31 89.21 85.74 
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TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING, BY PROVINCE 
(Hourly Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 





Alberta (includes Northwest Territories)................ 


Average Hours Worked 














Average Hourly Earnings* 














February | January | February | February| January February 
1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 1964 

Sot ae pees Tee 
40.6 Si. 40.8 1.81 1,92 ibeaet 
40.8 39.1 40.8 So Lasse. 1.73 
41.9 41.6 41.0 1.80 1.78 1.69 
41.7 41.9 42.1 1.85 1.85 1.78 
40.2 40.9 41.2 2.20 2.20 2.10 
40.4 40.3 40.7 1.87 1.87 1.81 
39.0 39.1 38.8 2.13 2.14 2.07 
40.5 40.4 39.9 Zell 2.12 2.04 
38.6 38.7 38.5 2.57 2.58 2.42 


British Columbia (includes Yukon Territory)............ 





— ooo 535 55 ee eee 


* Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through 


payroll but not if paid under insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 


TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 








Period 





Last Pay Period in: 
LOG TH CDrua riven atc ctayacerecas sack ci ae ea ae 


(OXQKo) OSieey geet eR ee ee Bers eo, aa! 


Hours 


Worked 


ONO RAT 


6 Cpa nk tae nC tae Ce er ec 
oo CON OPNIWON Be =~AT1b 


Per Week 








Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 


fed fed feed fact pee OD. 
WHver eee 

~I 

Go 


DWN NMNMNMNMNNNYOHe 
Oo 
— 

















Average 
Weekly 
Wages 





Index Number of 
Average Weekly 


Current 
Dollars 


SIC yay I Pe cae 
DOOR HE DAT RDO eS On 





Cror 


Wages (1949=100) 


1949 
Dollars 


132. 
134. 
137. 
140. 
142. 


GO r+ SIG 00 


146. 
145, 
146. 
i 147. 
146. 
144. 
147. 
149. 
148. 
147. 
141. 


149.0 
147.5 


meron ONM ano aIN oO 





a ao cere ee ee Re, ee aE ee ee 


Norte: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is com 


in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete 


see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 
*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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puted by dividing the index of average weekly wages 


statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS, BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


~ i a. eee 


Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Wages 





Industry 








Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Jan. | Feb. Feb. | Jan. Feb. 

































































1965 1965 | 1964 | 1965 | 1965 | 1964 1965 | 1965 | 1964 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

WLU op ot ae ant ee ro 42.2 | 42.8 | 42.5 | 2.39] 2.36 2.28 |100.87 |101.06 97.17 
DA ee NE rive are cercetng viverra eaie his outer tere Scere 42.0 | 42.3} 42.1} 2.45] 2.42 | 2.34 |102.88 /102.38 | 98.79 
SONU RS et oeedocme itd Se et ed. tabat. 41.4) 42.4) 43.1 95 1.91 1.87 | 80.77 | 81.15 | 80.65 
AD er CRO et ireies o shntaeeec dasa aed orcchew ete 42,2) 42.3] 41.8] 2.59] 2.57] 2.52 1109.41 1108.71 105.10 
UENO To Jot ke eee dee Ae! | a a a 42.1 43.7 | 44.1} 2.30 | 9.28 | 2.18 | 0705 | 99:60 | 96:00 
Re MEd «bit acon MaRS trains 2 oA e cols Scowras 39.81) 43.1 43.0 1.93 1,92 1.91 | 77.07 | 82.79 | 82.06 
Oil ana natural gris, i... debe. dete... 45.0 44.6 45.6 | 2.72 Dil 2,53 |122.52 |120.81 | 115.23 
INon=metal see <2 Fiasco SSUES ccahs ete Heirs 4373 | 43.6 | 42.3) 2.28 | 2.22 | 2.17 | 96.61 | 96.69 | 91.94 
DlAMirachuring oot we. |, SER 3. 8 BED BE 40.6 | 41.0} 41.2 | 2.08] 2.08] 1.99 | 84.51 | 85.34 | 82.03 
DUPRE OUn any ae ee. Rk AU We A.6 | F47) 2.26 || (2.26.1, 2,16 |.99°88 93 BoN) Caged 
Nor TRIE BOOUR: foe 5582 v2 denen Sedekeaeencka, 40.2 40.4 40.8 1.89 1.89 1.82 | 76.24 | 76.45 | 74,34 
Rigel DOV CUANGHEN «35. 20Se RUE: 4). Eo hS... 40.2) 40.0] 40.1 LOS ee Lesos | Pal atS lie eeu le vOnG oe MAO: 
Meat products........... Reine gic eeT Ee sg |) 4062 | 39.2)) 2.09) |) 209 1.99 | 81.90 | 83.81 | 78.21 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables..... 3052 1640.6 | 4005) 162 1.58 1.53 | 63.34 | 64.22 | 61.83 
Cita producty! | (4 see oe sc. FUEL BA: “bie eae | CEO ll GGue Od (iil 1.94 | 86.82 | 85.31 | 83.17 
Bread and other bakery products............... 40.4} 40.7 | 40.7 Ih aras' MAS ICS y eAOusla ie ce omimeGo eas 
Distilled LEQUOLS Rae Fe SEBO S ae Se 40.8 41,4 40.0 24 2.42 2.34 | 98.39 |100.18 93.52 
Bae vinnie: Seek ets foes deh MR, oc ed oh, 39.3 | 39.0] 39.1] 2.59 | 2.60] 2.55 1102.02 1101.20 | 99.78 
Tobacco and tobacco products.................... Bic ii 39.4 37.9 1.98 1.98 LOL AAT Ae Sale (ALEX!) 
Hip permproductes.20: 70. Bl BG oy. . Bn ees 41.8] 41.9 A | as iO | Ba ila 2.04 | 88.01 | 88.50 | 85.48 
Wa OTIOLOCUC ar faite et. els SEE om ecdhck < Sbcehbas 40.5 | 40.7 | 41.7 1.42 1,42 1.36 | 57.52 | 57.89 | 56.73 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................ 40.6 40.9 41.7 1.39 1.39 1.32.) 56.24 | 56.72 bb. 14 
Otherlentherproductss =o. on - jlo 40.4 40.4 41.6 1.49 1.49 1.45 | 60.07 | 60.20 60.18 
Textile products (except clothing)................. Algo 42.2 42.6 1.60 1.59 1.51 | 65.68 | 67.21 64.53 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............ 40.9 | 41.4] 42.0] 1.65 1.62 1.54 | 67.56 | 67.15 | 64.56 
Wioollenicoods eet.) ate. 0). ee ee | 42.2 42.9 42.7 1.45 1.45 1.39 | 61.29 | 62.33 59.61 
synthetic textiles and silk.........5..000000000. 40.4] 438.0] 43.3 1.69 78. 1.62 | 68.19 | 73.55 | 69.98 
Clothing (textile and fur).... <0 02... . eo ee. 38.8 | 38.6 39.9 1.36 136 LoL) POLES MODE OT Dae 4, 
remss ClNOMan mote tt oy Mes iS echd ks 5.bc cb mers 38.9 | 38.9 | 39.7 134 | MUSSt aE SIMRO ZE 7 a Do 2sOSeen eos 
WY CMe Mase OUGIN Ga alc. toc been ck odes cok uaa, See 36.7 Bish Uh 1.48 1.46 1.42 | 54.92 | 53.73 | 55.09 
USSU AOS be eral OR, - a ean A ale ato) toe 1.26 1.26 PSM Beds | 5P) 728 || sil eal} 
“AWTOOCLI DROGHAUE 6 coon Conese ei alGem ne on™ 41.7 41.9 42.0 185 1.85 1.76 | 76.98 | 77.40 73.85 
Dawa planing mills. 2.4.5 h.vcls sak haviwee eat. Aalaey || CUR) |) NU iat) LAI ah tors 188). SL68) (S22 580) 2795 
MPAOMPU MEER fein. eases es beens LARS Soa haw es AQ6 | 42.5 | 42.7 1.65 1.65 1.60 | 70.53 | 69.97 | 68.32 
Other wood Products. 2.5. .ciss ar drwsme i Gee siescccn. 41,9 42.1 Aoi 1.54 152 1.42 | 64.45 | 64.04] 61.11 
ADELAPLOGCUCIR Me ae toe ss Ghd Rao anead oh obiaac’ 41.3 41,4 41.5 2.40 2.40 2.33 | 99.29 | 99.43 96.57 
ulpyanckpaper mS. 1.02 ose ee se. c none cee. 41.5 41.7 41.5 2.59 2.59 2.51 |107.56 |108.04 | 104.30 
Miherpaper products... cis «<6 044 66s cd coe kca; 40.8 40.8 41.3 1.92 1.91 1.85 | 78.40 | 77.84 76.40 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.......... 38.7 38.4 | 38.9) 1) (2055 | 92.58 |) 2.48 ose | 97-48 96.49 
“Lromancesucel proguctse..s: seh ecko chee el .. 41,2 41.6 Seat ROD ECE ZOuINO Te DOHINOTEOSal eOneIS 
ET CULuUnallm Mp lenmlents: sre ae. a 41.0 | 39.7 42.0) |, 2.48 | 2.44)| 2.41 |101.57 1.97.11] 101.43 
Fabricated and structural steel................. SOE Al Ole eti gale D002 29 eonoi mode himOne Ton OoNgS 
Flardware atid poole. Uae, FE, . 2 ae) AOe.. AO Ou \aetoe k 43,2 1.99 1.99 1.90 | 84.25 | 85.92 82.21 
Heating and cooking appliances................. 39.3 40.9 “iO meee A045 eee 2 1.96 | 80.43 | 82.55 81.71 
IPONICRS tICE a Sutin Sener cream 42.1 42.2 42.4 2229 2.29 2.19 | 96.54 | 96.56 92.94 
MT aCe Y UB CUSET IAD. 5 5.4 sia) send 5 Si ooo ved Shckn es A200 esa2.. 0, eee OMe o | OOS oe TA aN Oqeo 04 ted ati (if 
PMMaryainOnancesteell..., .- se sees Ae le eee ANTS) 2008.) 400092. 76 |) 2erp ll) 2.68 \dlQeey il12097 Ios 70 
Dee IMetal PrOdUCtS. «osclles vwianeoSe cio esereain 40.2 41.1 41.2 2.26 223 2.18 | 90.80 | 91.90 89.62 
Wyirerandeaware PLOCUCtS 4c as as.cce sees. sche ceo. 41,2 42.3 42.7 2.30 2-29 2.23 | 94.56 | 97.08 95.22 
p_Dranspontebion.eg uipment...ayseelenoe lyases a... 40.3 41.0 41.8 Roi 2.00 2.36 {100.91 |103.78 98.46 
ANTURGUEEN GH D)aG ly oyena Roe OS Saree ear een Sey eet DORIC, 40.4 41.4 41.9 2200 2537 2.31 | 95.97 | 98.23 96.71 
OLN AC ol Ee, re rns ie ire 39.8 | 40.1 42.8} 2.84] 2.89 | 2.63 |112.79 1115.77 | 112.82 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories............. 41.4 | 43.1 ALV.9-|. 2.51 2.51 2.31 {104.09 |108.27 | 96.68 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........... 39.7 40.2 41.0 2200 2.33 Zool Ose4b) 93.71 90.60 
shipbuilding and repairing. ..,....:....0...000.. 3907 | 4050) | 740.401 02538, 2.89 |) 2.18 | 94,99) 95.36 |) «88.02 
*Non-ferrous metal products..............eeeeecee. 40.9 41.3 41.1 2.33 2.33 2.25 | 95.12 | 96.04 92.67 
/JNisrisabiouton jayeore lVCIS). Gee Ang bea WGK OE bone Oe ean 40.3 41.6 41.5 2.10 2.09 2.07 | 84.57 | 86.81 85.99 
BrassianG. copper products. jee... senna. 41.4 | 42.7 AO aae20! | 222 2.19 | 91.15 | 94.94 | 938.16 
SMe limon daceiining eee asker iceaen anne. 40.7 | 40.6) 40.3] 2.60} 2.60} 2.51 |105.79 1105.58 | 100.86 
*Hlectrical apparatus and supplies.................. 40.4 | 41.2} 40.8] 2.08 | 2.07 W938 |h83. 880) 80.22) 80.92 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment....| 40.6] 41.5 | 40.9 | 2.29 2.29 2.21 | 92.94 | 95.22 90.45 
Telecommunication equipment.,............... 39.1 40.3 39.9 1.88 1.86 Wai |) Geo ayan W 7eEae 70.68 
*Non-metallic mineral products.................-. 42.3 | 42.9 ee MN Delay |) TI SS CONT Tze AL tz] 86.89 
CTimV POT ORUCISED fe. 250 6 Meee oes EO en ATO) Pe o2 Ol mae oni le 92 1.90 Upc YAU E Cae My eae IT irate! 
Glassiandiplass products, se ae. eh. ee ee. SES) Gee On| eal mele LOn eres Sule OG IeSie Sie eso 2Onimnede re 
Products of petroleum and coal................... AIG 42 AO all 22 84 ZS Neato | lLlrcst (tele OOR e205 
Petroleum refining and products................ 4126 | 42.1 AD al 2. Oe mecnOOMlm ears nl l1O. 12 TOI Galel 3 94 
@hemicaliproducts es... eee ees nt ee ee. ZOMG) rel Ol eAO CON 2528. 228s ee2 2002.90 | O28 29a g)Lod 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..... 39.5 | 40.2 39.9 1.80 ect iret) PALES Wy 72 ah! 69.20 
PXClUSwalicalissan Gusalus seen a eee en ete oF 40.2 | 40.9] 41.2] 2.64] 2.63] 2.52 |105.93 1107.56 | 103.84 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............ 40.9 | 41.2] 41.7 1.68 1.68 1,65 | 68.71 | 69.26} 68.94 
CONnSEPIELION +,..28. Mi... os ET eos 2 ee 40.4 | 40.5 | 41.2) 2.37] 2.38 | 2.24] 95.72 | 96.41 | 92.31 
Building and general engineering............ SF cee 39.6) 939.9 | 940.5) 2558 |) 2.58 || 2.48 1102.06 1102/85 | 98,37 
Highways, bridges and streets................06. 42.2 42.0 42.7 1.91 1.93 1.85 | 80.77 | 80.95 | 79.09 
Electric and motor transportation................ 44.0 | 44.0 | 43.7 | 2.12 | 2.12 | 2.06 | 93.43 | 93.25 | 90.12 
a) 49 oFigy we sey ag ee oP ca ar PS RP oa 36.7 | 36.3 | 37.3 | 1.26 | 1.25 | 1.19 | 46,00 | 45.39 | 44.40 
PLOUCIS ONO KeSTAUIPAN GS OK ofr s ietaies & ow ocacaw one SOs] ond | Ong vail i Paik 1.16 | 43.86 | 438.07 | 42.83 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................ 38.9 38.7 | 39.8 1.18 1.19 1.11 | 45.99 | 45.99 44,19 
a ee era Se ee eo tS be ee 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports prepared 
in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment Insurance 
Section, DBS. See also Technical Note, page 199, February issue. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS ON HAND 


Sourcr: National Employment Service, Department of Labour 








Period 


Ind of: 


May 1962. 20s Sitetetel otha tec cseteeie cw ersten 
Miz 7. O68: ee tictees See contd ie. ait ii a eee 


May LOG. 6%. bras e tetra aera ees eann ite 


Une O64 aa. ees atetstte ore soe ee re 
July? L962) on. book cee hace eer Gir heer 
Arras til9 64: 2 Wee cere cevetete: cterste cteaiadsie eect 
September 9649-28 Sameera. coaea se see 
October TO64s. Gao cis cc ov tote oot 


JanuanyalO65.+. sass cee tacts ocak ree 
Mebriany LOGO Le. Lente. os icteloteee roe 
Miarch: TO G58. c.cersceib. re eile ae oa einer 
April L965 Wo. 8 oe Po Sica: eae Pee nee 
Mary: LOGO Rice ve ae be clerk eres ee 


(@) Latest figures subject to revision. 


Unfilled Vacancies* 


Male 


21,772 
17,078 
22,026 
22, 865 


30,955 


28, 693 
29,445 
30,171 
33,617 
29,159 
38, 620 
25,171 


22,509 
23, 167 
27,436 
35, 094r 
38,765 


Female 


17,210 
17, 208 
20,999 
21,723 


23, 676 


21,359 
19, 458 
24,058 
23, 611 
19, 727 
22,704 
14,758 


15,141 
16,364 
19, 898 
24,548 
26,560 


* Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 


r Revised. 


TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND 
PLACEMENTS EFFECTED DURING YEAR, 1961-1964, AND DURING 
MONTH, APRIL 1964-APRIL 1965 


Total 


38, 982 
34, 286 
43,025 
44,588 


54,631 


50, 052 
48,903 
54, 229 
57, 228 
48, 886 
61,324 
39, 929 


37, 650 
39,531 
47, 334 
59, 642r 
65, 325 





Registrations on Hand 


389, 576 
418,218 
329,391 
341, 869 


319, 268 


266, 490 
233, 564 
197, 724 
173, 988 
203, 340 
254, 346 
378, 125 


447, 847 
453,555 
447, 673 
397,193 
277,216 


Male 








Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour 





Year and Month 


LOGS Viears aeetes Atin c sll nate tenet tenes Reverie 
1962= Vest ee AAe. Ae, Laer aul aerate ocoee 
1968= Vea ie. cee. ka ae ot SPA, eee 
1964=Vear ev Ve. 18. ee ee ee: Be 
NOGA Agari], ey. em orctots eile cromtonctirs cla ee oleae timate 


196 4M ay ney perce ans avec tetists ices ole cee erchcte «one 
IGE Ware He ace is aie a ie as Se ee 


Octo Wereas St ALE eee) ee eo eee 


1965 January yee pate eick serene tone 


() Preliminary. 
r Revised. 


578 





Male 


3,125,195 


2,894,099 
236,915 


207, 806 
234,674 
237, 632 
198 , 847 
209, 609 
228, 509 
277,052 
341,413 


272,107 
207,415 
236,435 
212,743 





Registrations Received 


Female 


1,106,790 
Lae 
1,130,539 
1,170,889 


88,740 


88,218 
109, 636 
Hala 7/007 

97,928 
107,109 

99,357 
104, 803 
103,065 


100, 622 
79,029 
87,3177 
84,512 


Vacancies Notified 


Male 


836,534 
1,010,365 
938,052 
1,030,199 


89, 202 





Female 


469,119 
544,795 
507,910 
530,575 


43, 563 


44,484 
47,201 
53, 022 
56, 448 
55,219 
41,509 
45, 645 
41, 458 


34,426 
32,744 
41,971 
42,378 


| 





Female 


152, 848 
151,611 
126,461 
130, 084 


126,509 


140,069 
128,799 
109,554 
104, 907 
110, 611 
118,294 
130, 721 


152,195 
153,426 
149,274 
142,760 
124, 123 








Total 


542,424 
569, 829 
455, 852 
471,953 


455, 777 


406, 559 
362,363 
307, 278 
278, 895 
313,951 
372,640 
508, 846 


600, 042 
606, 981 
596, 947 
539, 953 
401,339 





Placements Effected 


Male 


748,790 
897, 285 
790,381 
845, 696 


75,095 


78,405 
74,485 
31,610 
69,893 
90, 230 
72,982 
82,945 
76,480 


53,989 
49/152 
62,519 
67,731 





Female 


371,072 
438,471 
387,728 
395,380 


29,285 


31,264 
34, 649 
42,217 
41,514 
43,051 
30, 636 
30,749 
40, 686 


23, 938 
22,308 
27,678 
26,976 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY INDUSTRY A 


DURING APRIL 1965: 


Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour 


Se 


Industry Group 
Se ee ae, | 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping case aes ye: 
IGA acres IRR gp Sn ee Pot Pa lee eal eee 
Mining, Quarrying and) OimWwells x49 sss coe bac os ce 


Pen s.;1 ctu chun rete ee eae ee 
Bieta ee eM Ses er faerrmere ss Otay teens Behe dlink cca bee, 


Textile Products (except clothing)........................ 
oumimooertile Wid fUr)ies |. oof lesice cs cal sok se cceees. cee. 
PRO cE POG otk a. 4 EH ra fide caca cSt occ . 


Transportation, Storage and Communication.............. 
BIEATADOR AUOMey eh tes eee oee chad heh eo ees wevsnn.. 
SEL CUENAGS, | od gets ne een ane OO ee eel rr 


IMG. «5:98.00 0.3 DEE EEE eo nr en ne ee 





Male Female 
2,138 303 
1,142 25 

975 54 
594 11 
159 3 

79 

99 

44 
16,019 6,98: 
1,903 1,095 
at 36 
187 159 
278 217 
720 445 
418 1,579 
774 240 
1,196 309 
736 540 
8,179 422 
2,101 340 
673 180 
601 549 
685 83 
114 16 
798 oily 
648 458 
10,986 199 
7,549 116 
3,437 83 
3,854 341 
3,190 198 
§23 27 
141 116 
314 54 
9,658 4,486 
3,793 1,299 
5, 865 3,187 
582 955 
22,063 13,574 
1,014 1,340 
14,161 934 
512 236 
GL 657 
4,725 10, 407 
67,731 26,976 





ND BY SEX, 








2,308 
15,132 


94,707 





() Preliminary. 
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Change from 
April 1964 
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TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS ON HAND BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, 
AS AT APRIL 30, 1965 


Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour. 
































Registrations on Hand 
Occupational Group SSS 
Male Female Total 
Professional & Managerial Workers... .......00c5ccscceeceneesercssereeerress 8, 247 2,089 10,336 
Wlerical WOLKEESi strc on eis racist ete ote oieiero atetntn ot evapal eve oll stete rete crater sr oeTeva tele interstate. 19,163 45,700 64,863 
rilest WOPKEIS seers isle Sn ae tepens iso r tec ee aha GletaberaistonenePatebaceiaceoreetetererseeeetetarane 8,060 17, 966 26,026 
Personal ce IDomestichService. WOrKErS. anaes sietrpeiels eller aieretel> ateretetts alclatenetsoleises 40, 929 28,037 68, 966 
SEHTAG Eo SOG nh Seb an 5 bance Aamo mode dosGemaac cauater code cos oaaoGs 2,034 50 2,084 
Agriculture, Fishing, Fur2siry (Ex. log.)......... ese e cece eee e renee eee ce ees 6,677 956 7,633 
Clled cand Semiss killers Workers aamarc s decac elactere ci cuctotele lies. Stemectstats tet aietatenetotate 179,181 18,028 197,209 
Pood and kindredsprodiuctsitincl. tobaccO)h-mgece s<ai = teteete nietdes aterstele 1,354 602 1,956 
Mextilescloumimer eth. a. emer cue cys as Settled beralelete (ola tiet eee et ai iere 2,466 10,536 13,002 
lbjreeal oysotharal, iobaadotsre OleoLelnlAtes © <a, —nanasceooroncuone WbUboSsogacdonuansc 31,642 146 31,788 
iShvaloy, onaere (Chavellyyoralanss aval) Qe ak veo mona cada odouondIO5 ou cone DOObNse 1, 438 534 1,972 
eather andlleat her prodcetS cares cee obaceiterrtire soc. meee nein et rrr: 1,188 1,174 2,362 
Stone clay Go oiass rOdU Gta = sae see ce: see eigen aes terete) nent tee ereh ete cesttale 450 27 477 
Metalworking eens ne oe vss: 8s Serie see ode os doe pert oee ehop suetekemeterere fake tenets 10,183 984 LVSGa 
DP a Cee) ee Ot ae Abe nes UA) on NE oth clon Pr Deas Soe He SEO Ok 1,764 1,021 2,785 
SbigMMyefor mean renee SNe: Se onoavnasesostoducdocatonpocnoaséonpocadtc 474 46 520 
IV itatt tae ae ee eh ER eee Serene ae aa ch cnonenit Gotoopy ogi 1,702 — 1,702 
ONS EEUCELOUE te cc eye cites eres cg ear ean ee ees eee ees Deere 48,672 12 48,684 
Transportation (exXCepu SCAMNEN) he vom = eelers/\elgeene irae lets sieihieleiterete stetecele 38,790 123 38,913 
@ommunicatiousiés public witithyin. «ere se ae rere a hii ered tare ttt troierats 749 1 750 
ERradetan GUSGEVIGC: eo sc cc Shee care < bor See hole En Sern cteapeit ste eterna tate eats Abe Theil 1,635 6,356 
@©pherskilledandsemisskilledse=--.. saan. teelace ee tee kien merrier 22, 282 884 23,166 
ete 9 0g 2) 0 ee ee a ee eI A ted it ci RN Cd Rts nny Orne DIO ier 4,548 289 4,837 
PNA TEMUL COS tear. aclstereticciotaucis os Paget saree oes eee nee teeter ad ey erate 6, 758 14 6,772 
Mitrisicali@ ce Wor cereia: 2 siens cela force, sleieaere ek-csrs cv viseeie) evecare pee ers re etaeie Selerte ieee 132,902 29,934 162, 836 
GOR ands tOWAGCOss nates sn bere e talds. s.ciere cae nee ee See Sec e: iets reader ter ts 5,615 9,491 15,106 
camber & lumber productsio24 soe + 5 ts son eee eee ote tone eens 18,062 463 18,525 
iy (hee ovg ky lan A ae Sen ein ihe OG cnaatc tits Sore Moises OR 3,002 658 4,210 
GONSUTUCHLONY cect cols cus Sook eiebegat siete cla, okte CR cea ne ee error erate near 71,655 2 71,657 
Other «unskilledsworkers: . ...tcnccw ss ocr terrae selene see eet s ae 34,018 19,320 53, 338 
SRY. Dew COM RNHOM oo eS een AME cote acim necbo da otasomnod ac 397,193 142,760 539,953 








@) Preliminary. 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS ON HAND, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT APRIL 30, 1965 


Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour 


—_-—_—ssssSsSsSaSananan9>9M9Ma9aaa9Sa9@m9aMSMmaSSS 








Registrations 
on Hand 

Office (1) Previous 

Year 
April 30, | April 30, 

1965 1964 

Newfoundland.............:00..06. 23,004 26,512 

Wormer Brooke... a4 cen keen 5,314 5. 710 
(Gran debialist... st tytn erent Sms 2,918 
RS Der OLDEST « «ccc ect ere Rin nie hee 14,555 17, 884 
Prince Edward Island 4,817 5,003 
@harlottevown. hone eee neece Oyo 3,210 
SUMMTSTSd Chak eee nin ee eee ke 1,602 eo 
INDE A COWS D2 «cute dec een neat ek 25,042 31,351 
PATOL S Users <a caren reset Kaen oe 927 1,128 
IBTid@ewWAtere=..cceh hee he ch bcs lees 1,719 
PETE P axed st corn parc kee otek keen 55535 7,065 
ETEViEINeSS Maes ece sek ee haeitek Fine alas) Tk iL 
KMentvalleeea vn ce srk ee Ab aua es 2,542 Dore 
AV erpOOL Meet er eck in ink Ms ban 509 680 
INGWaAGHIASZOWaocs cheeed cia venders 2,656 3,632 
Sci eT eee otek hake 972 1,169 
SDV CLO eee anise kocdrhinakatrece ie 4,247 4,665 
SVcdneye Mines eee te atek shen s ees 1, 432 1,622 
ELST OMI Nita Sea ccce. ver etarwayetheikes, acre aes 1,861 2,399 
WArTMOU ee asthe ie seco c oa SA Sah 2,389 2,829 
New Brunswick.................... 29,711 32,566 
DALOUTS hee REN ose s526seasea cok Onlis 5,434 
Gampbellitonweree soo .se eee 2,965 3,196 
iB cium ds tonseeecnee « «1. fen eee te 2,566 2,501 
RG GETI CLONES Hae ee eee aes 1,952 2,117 
Vin iOmeere eee iysekt. Se cee ais, 414 501 
onc tone tae tse conn lero lence, 6, 450 7,424 
INGWCAStLEM Gsm. tints tena eta: 3,266 3,359 
Dalim OAM aaa cetera n G By AlY/ 3,936 
SS Ue CCD CMM Arent cite ters arercreunee: 1,163 1, 660 
SHSSCKOMR PEM Wien tein od teehee 505 678 
WOOUStOCK eae ctuhime aul va hauenier 1,540 1,760 
Quel ccireries .ctcter een sees 178,754 | 191,535 
INT ITO SE a cd oy PERRET aR ae 2,543 LOT 
INES ESUOS Meteo ta teke tic eelcre woke ties 753 782 
IBEW EN OloranvetN Banana an Glan aneetian roe 1,497 1,197 
ISCRUNATNOIS Son oe atelier ceoe cee 1,063 1,301 
Buckingham: ce ceri os accenunie ce 1,290 1, 435 
@ausapscal Sees. 2 ae oe ease: 2,946 3,189 
Chander een es seers. le unyecre. 2,187 2,690 
@hicourimieecs. ee san poecnen 2,166 Oia 
Cowansvillern seaenceuerenen Mee. 431 544 
ND) Olbea terre eae cero eairhicove dar Doo 2,206 
Oiimamoncevillesn- ee eee ae eee: Qea72 2,091 
HST aT ee ee rete crates eons 493 532 
HBlOLeStvalle vase dose ae alas cate where cee 1,119 1,587 
EST a Sh auto a ere 1, 876 2,345 
Granby ener eo een eee 1,990 2,179 
EDU reetreereine ert ey Reine ccc acteia crs 4,510 4,455 
NOMBSt be Neen na tan tn ee science 3, 841 4,304 
VOMGNRITELS secre reales eaters 2,437 2,297 
GACIULOMME RS Ta tsre te oi inciakt Ae waco an 822 798 
WacaMiegrantlGveneerrn eckson 20 1,683 1,566 
ay Mialbalessoctoscs see cer cmised ac - 2,231 2,408 
RLU GUC Mee ea ae ee tier g cis alate 996 1,054 
GON AS HMO Trey ei rayo nie ste calls wie cots 3, 854 4,160 
owisevallemeanace es cet aen aces 1,126 1,161 
INEaig Ortega ree cnt es noeus ant 825 637 
Micinit villares ene Stern teers ace iars siclves 1,590 1,390 
IM shane tent o rot oar ati bine ices 3,343 3,530 
Miombe lanier s ti.ceainsacatctee i nescta 1,295 1,419 
Monin a piiymeeacrnte aero ssn mio. 2,378 2,432 
Mon trealetat three tase toes 48,104 56,012 
INewarichnionGesacces clea cececien 2,018 2,663 
PonteAlired seewrcs, ste, mee cites 1,266 1,242 
UCD EG eee rag ramet ee eine 13, 874 14, 221 
IRs TONE} a in oren Rea De a encore 4,564 4,642 
IRUVIere-dU-TOUps a2. crise. lodciaies ess 5,497 5,461 
ENO DST Viel Lene ererrt tay ae Arenas eit 1,784 1,679 
JENOURIAD Ge catia Serdar ty ies RAM Oe 3,872 4, 483 
Ste. Agathe des Monts 1,465 1,607 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue.............. 1,156 1,041 
DLO MMO OSO sas etre tonite creciarers 2,020 2,247 
Dt wel yacwiy Merete cc ciciee.coe 1,942 1,910 
S Gard Can eer tetra shia te: ese 2,245 2,185 
DS bak CR OMMCMeme ramen ete Nee ean care 1,758 1,982 
Dep tales reer ne ee ee cc ces a, 1,961 1, 860 
Sihawini sansa mec selene ee 4,486 4,946 
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Office 


Quebec—Concluded 
DREPOLOOKG- sere cet. s bale ors cates 
510) 12) Ure eracacse OCR tree 


EErois-Rivieress-y niente eee een 
Valed? Orie tt preparer oes 


Bracebuidgeteae eee eee eee 
Brampton mt oer a ene en eters Sony ee 
Brantlordieeceenen ee ee eee ee 


@hatham Bess 5 ee eee Renee 
Cobourg... eo eee ee 


Cornwall See. Pr eae eee 


Galts. ah. eens Le CRE ee 
(CFananoquesa ses. o-8: sc ackeeee nee. 
Goderichs hese. 01555008 eeeeees 
Guelph 4. Fees ee See 


ley esl IA ooonoceaaanooor : 
Kapuskasing anaes cs. sateen 
Kenora Iasth aan inlet es ey io 
Kingstongsesnnae eet a eek ae 
Korktand Miialkckee eens: ace eee 
Kitchener seen dee ca on a eerie 
lueaming toners) dese ereee 
NGI Say. mio soccer nae ero eee 
histowelsc tend euscee Seo cee 
London gases Co eee ees 


Midland tiytes seen ewer ces nati 
Napancen.e s.ceveom netic sonia 


IN ewinarkethe ences iocs chaste crete 
Niagara all sacer en smni aeeie cee 


INOrthe Bay reer sam sent iee 
Oakville? ae oae sana doce neta se 


Rarry,SOUnG mye ea seen ees 
Pemproker ac cieeowes ea resteeee 
RGr chine iyo ctr sects cen ere 


IPECDON fic ete sre Tee nae 


NS} WEAK E161o b carmes MOD OL AO MIGROS 6 SMG RO ABBE 


Sud Duryree ee ee. eee oe nee 
Miboah caplet o-anarmietanmecm eGo no ae 


PETOHSONCMe eye arr y eee: 


Wieliicin clper ret wre ics ston ane, 








Registrations 
on Hand 
(1) Ener 
Yea 
April 30, re 30, 
1965 1964 
5,678 4,989 
2,150 1,597 
1,545 1,801 
4,414 5,093 
2,693 3,336 
2,556 2,058 
2,461 2,289 
3,457 3, 802 
149,122 eed 
360 
1, 285 ils 3B7 
1,956 1, 854 
1,238 1,210 
1,346 1,248 
1,619 1,690 
472 538 
464 386 
1,278 1,697 
620 728 
854 727 
2,371 2,751 
436 452 
313 358 
998 974 
2,221 2,651 
1321 903 
269 266 
389 432 
1,023 1,146 
9,611 10,737 
820 953 
1,375 1,902 
1,805 doug 
1,793 1, 848 
1,026 1,067 
1, 898 2,258 
651 749 
667 684 
243 Zio 
4,137 4,021 
3,158 3,235 
961 812 
528 585 
404 518 
1,206 1,233 
1,615 2,066 
1,668 1,967 
628 730 
924 821 
3,913 4,102 
6,275 6,879 
1,230 1,119 
475 528 
1,934 1,720 
757 748 
2,734 2,741 
383 363 
4,210 4,825 
515 524 
713 761 
507 552 
2,947 SIPAoes 
849 724 
1,950 2,166 
2,021 3,134 
1,233 1,100 
508 537 
564 473 
834 1,005 
3,695 4,641 
668 401 
2,502 2,428 
39,851 41,476 
799 709 
527 588 
443 581 
1,743 1,877 
2,836 2,756 
4,414 5,244 
641 658 
581 


TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS ON HAND, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT APRIL 30, 1965 


Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour 











Registrations 
on Hand 
Office @) Previous 
Year 
April 30, | April 30, 
1965 1964 
Manitoba). 8.33 bc diie asic sins a glestome:s 25,980 29,481 
Brandon 2,201 2,404 
Dauphin 1,544 1,782 
Flin Flon 219 253 
Portage la Prairie 1,208 1,221 
The Pas 477 551 
Willin ped) tae cease cece etree naan 19,881 23,270 
Saskatchewan...............e2ee00: 19,023 18,720 
steven ieee to oeice Gee or eieeacieeiess 373 384 
Deloydminstersscmrciee ete cere es eaters as 452 364 
Moose: aiwares saceire ccitens cee cieeese 1,434 1,350 
North Battleford aamateletaesrae ss + 1,326 1,245 
Prince Albert. cine telsieh sole eles isis ate 2,486 2,589 
RGgINGN. hs Jekte See relaaiars Meisels eae eta 4,918 4,917 
Sas Ka tOOMae ici Bye ste cttere ls aiarernencte 4,760 4,541 
Siwatb: Current: ten scciesicos 6 ce keer 788 608 
Wey. DUT. Fe = 5s corsistiolsuien cre oo Seton 364 282 
bY OF KON Seaeta eres ss ecielelcrets aaieaan 2,122 2,440 
Alberta soa ceeis cos ae cnesiiecieseene 30, 751 39,294 
Bl airimOrO mace ae so eal seine is Series 582 644 
@Galpsiry: Wa iceentets cistires sate were care 8,633 9,915 
Dramheller ww: se Mews osteecsitoate 529 650 
clan ON OMe oe aisle eistereie chore erate nes 13,355 16,167 
ED ASO See rete a vivis Sere aisieleselots ciomuaies 443 553 
Grande) Prairies. ctaceeteee seen. 1,576 1,650 
oe tin bri deers .cite. caste siete sarees cates 2,415 2,589 
Me dieincHblat seep cisiciecis oe nein clio 1,203 1,240 
Reds) cer sheer tc aecclocessscceeren 2,015 1,886 
© Preliminary. 
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Registrations 
on Hand 


Office a) Previous 


Year 
April 30, | April 30, 
1965 1964 





British Columbia................... 53,649 58,617 
Chilliwack 1,380 1,530 
@ourtena yee: foc bt eee eee ae 572 656 
Cranbrook 1,160 1,270 
Dawson Creek 1,575 1,727 
DUNCAN AERA Sates siete eter eee 468 441 
am loopsbasiaces stu cutis acisenn 1,910 2,042 
ECGLOW NAL NS atari wae torte ee 1,947 1,501 
Mission City ee catteaoeees sere ee 772 959 
Nati aii OOM ae ote craeitoae wesc 572 732 
INGISOn 5 Perens oe ts ee ieee 855 978 
New Westminster................+- 6,689 7,927 
IRENbICLON eee se ee te es oe eae 2,121 1,930 
Ror A lberninacnnaicita teinenew snare 594 506 
Prince. Georges case. cesses sa eee 2,020 8, 285 
Rrince Rupentar ccsanse see eee seen 1,461 1,808 
Quesnel see cs ote ee ees 1,634 1,575 
Soh A Ming css Genin Pee n.g Soe Nels Bae 859 880 
[Vian COUVCISSaciia. eke 20,750 OPA The) 
Wiernon.. Baer ost tatoo an 2,010 1ei2t 
WAI CCOTIA, aM Oe c cian stktrnmitesinaaials 3,068 3, 883 
Whitehorse sane cc. e cee nice eine 525 538 

CANADA \.88) 58, in02 sani eee ees 539,953 | 587,216 
Males. jatcttchiac cocina sects stmt ats 397,193 | 445,744 
Hemiales.. dacecs sss oe State etaelelp aves 142,760 | 141,472 


2)Includes 1,453 registrations reported by the Iles-de-la-Madeleine, Que. local office. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local offices. 
The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, DBS from information 
supplied by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the data see Technical 


Note, page 592. 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Statistical Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 


—s—s—sssrrrrrrrrrrrwoOona®»@ao0S»~$S$S$am0 


End of: Total 





DDO GUNES nce: ay ey © usta pins & pan eek ak wus she colle. acc 4,502,000 
LOTTA de EO. Dee Sie a) Se Sat Te A a ee 4,487,000 


4,475,000 
4,369,000 
4,298,000 
4,304,000 
4,330,000 
4,271,000 
4,241,000 
4,173,000 
4,280,000 
4,348,000 
JOT os Gielen a a Sa ae a ae 4,339,000 





Employed 


3,942,800 
3,939, 200 


3,996, 800 
4,094,500 
4,083,500 
4,130,400 
4,148,000 
4,065,700 
4,039, 100 
3, 922,900 
3,782,300 
3,750,700 
3,731,900 


Claimants 


559, 200 
547,800 


478, 200 
274,500 
214,500 
173, 600 
182,000 
205,300 
201,900 
250, 100 
497,700 
597,300 
607,100 


——— ee ee ee 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES 
BY NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, 
MARCH 31, 1965 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 
(Counted on last working day of the month) 














Number of weeks on claim Total 
Total (based on 20 per cent sample) claimants 
Province and Sex : SS 

claimants 27 or Feb. Mar. 
1-4 5-13 14-26 more* | 26, 1965 | 31, 1964 

CANA DA Vik. desthens that aescn ees 538,978 | 150.666 | 207,471 | 151,497 29,344 | 559,234 | 597,250 
IMEIO oc ce ae luaieeia atadials ei eicigie Siete fcersios.eveitiere 413,131 119,075 161,160 117,056 15, 840 428, 871 467,631 
Mem ales aia ate. c ale vee elarie ee sew ie oto ere 125, 847 31,591 46,311 34,441 13,504 | 130,863 | 129,619 
Newfoundland... 2esecteete stave c.clelsfus atelelorniarercts 31,825 6,057 13,918 11,297 553 35, 804 33,108 
Ble SRS Pic dames aos ee behie tee Gelseoee 29,952 Dogo 13,304 10,693 330 33,546 30,893 

H Otsioa¥: (Pent t tor ray Serer i Leeiet ses 1,873 432 614 0 223 2,258 Zeal 
Prince Edward Island.......5...0.0ssseeeeeees 6,402 776 2,288 3,203 135 6,866 6,640 
BIOS 5 Pett te tae he nee bs peter 5,223 636 1,903 2,611 73 5,630 5, 620 

Rem ale: Bivscen tae eeats ve aates Season 1,179 140 385 592 62 1,236 1,020 
NOVA SCotbiac cs cacoteaneatteets os neste ee eeteactine 33, 606 7,316 14,634 9,997 1,659 35, 149 40,324 
LOY Ce le A ra SC aan ia SAARC 28,048 6,088 12,401 8,507 1,052 29,483 34,923 
Hemalessinsccs coeeait sees es ee eed 5,558 1228 Zp2oo 1,490 607 5,666 5,401 
New Brunswick. 2. oe tichte s oltine sic sien tertiles wate 34,143 7,524 12,786 12555 1,280 35,301 36,551 
SG eh halted Save A oe ears eteveraie Gast Se ene cpertentete 28,337 6,631 10,796 10, 268 642 28, 832 30,384 
Pemisle: soccn cee oeeeees hte ee ses eee 5,806 893 1,990 2,285 638 6,499 6,167 
QUEBEC Seok nlosiahicg nx Saws Wiest em cet femur 178,791 57,297 70,274 41,281 9,939 | 174,374 | 187,461 
IMGIOE Sie cles ioe Sale cei cies ela Ore tears ete 146,304 48,835 59,380 32,821 5,268 | 141,413 | 153,994 
Hemiales n2o2 dhs «cdicivies be tot oe Senin mene 32,487 8,462 10,894 8,460 4,671 32,961 33, 467 
CUNEATIOS, a ttescoe seein is Ee aR Gok Mee mamale etare 134,385 39,199 48,784 36,415 9,987 | 142,636 | 160,973 
Male. ®. scen tthe vasene sees wa eien se cee 88,012 26,570 31,806 24, 284 5,352 94,180 113,417 
Wemale tosses s ses e426 eac see een 46,373 12,629 16,978 12,131 4,635 48,456 47,556 
IMAI 1 OS sr ers ows rere ema et areia els ovsholalale otonecterore RSTON ETS 26,512 6, 026 10,750 8,882 854 24,825 25,595 
IND eee Se eet ar ctor ter ce abu oietors “asd etecsietiererole Bieter 20,516 4,719 8,101 Wala 563 19,052 19,272 
Hemale ahi. sn ce septa ie meee eres 5,996 1,307 2,649 1,749 291 5,773 6,323 
paskatchewanes :ascscatee cnn a ce iter ts sec eee 18,779 4,232 7,179 6,656 712 20,072 19,796 
EW Re Asi ast Rea OBS EE aa ee ic 14,662 3,276 5,540 5,509 337 15,797 16,092 
Hemalo wens cnc nite ae centers oeteiecre 4,117 956 1,639 1,147 375 4,275 3,704 

AI Denta eeces eee ten velehiole ear matarers oieiNars 27,185 8,425 9,699 7,683 1,378 28,199 33,344 
INL EIG:. cet teeters wvstageicigefeiere ioe eis sie Tote veces 20,495 6,649 7,154 5,928 764 21,522 26,049 

EM @TUY LLG tr ae-ava sleietatene ovate ute ore ateceasretaravarooatoreraions 6,690 1,776 2,545 1,755 614 6,597 7,295 
British Columbia Ae. scdcccutseeceaien a tceesree 47,350 13,814 17,159 13,530 2,847 56,058 53,458 
Male Sere senna casteioee cae Cora nen eee 31,582 10,046 10,775 9,302 1,459 39,146 36, 987 
Hemalaw re emer ee cee einai rteton 15,768 3,768 6,384 4,228 1,388 16,642 16,471 


*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Norts: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, BY PROVINCE, 
MARCH 1965 


Sourcs: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 


TTT a iia,_,,:,,,_— 








Claims filed at Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Local Offices Pending at End of Month 
Province ; Total Entitled Not 
Total* Tnitial Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
off Benefit | to Benefit 

PYewiOUMaland.:.,,70¢tsucds ts ies oe tens 6,555 5,208 1,317 6,727 5,814 913 2,083 

Prince Edward Island 3. i see eee 1,268 1,021 247 Ne lal 1,010 107 389 

Nova SoU, Aan kas a Me BE 4 8,319 6,324 1,995 8,006 6,923 1,083 2,338 

INOW TUNA WICK as sso dn dcceces boaweeahs 9,056 7,354 1,702 9,135 7,976 1,159 2,517 

SCO eee Canis Pea So ane wa LF 66,722 48,744 17,978 65,555 55,192 10,363 23,290 

POUR TOE eS, onc cal Ge ain Gee AAP, 52,086 38,217 13, 869 51,810 41,351 10,459 17,748 

Wianitobaeee. tos. sae eer ee 7,499 5, 984 1,515 7,520 6, 293 1,227 2,174 

PBB ALOHOWANG 04 05.0 2é sx sicseastu ee Vek clos « 4,949 4,155 794 4,780 3,949 831 1,476 

PAUSGEUR, Cok G ts Pik ee ee ee oe eet 9,948 Walon 2,791 8,852 7,160 1,692 3,684 
British Columbia Gnel. Yukon 

EP ORELEOLY). ht cuWhcs eee e cae se et 16,764 11,159 5,605 17,081 13,347 3,734 5,215 

Total, Canada, March 1965.......... 183,166 135, 353 47,813 180,583 149,015 31,568 60,914 

Total, Canada, February 1965....... 159,999 122,749 37,250 179,687 144,346 35,341 58,331 

Total, Canada, March 1964.......... 182,291 132,686 49,605 174, 803 147,558 27, 245 65,347 


Fe LE 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 43,961. 


In addition, 45,268 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 4,044 were special requests not granted and 2,639 appeals 
by claimants. There were 10,349 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—BENEFIT PAYMENTS, BY PROVINCE, MARCH 1965 
Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 
—e—eaeoq~=»?O——— —0——O——O—oOoaWWOomannaoa999w@w#C#Cwo0oO)ooooaOaO0)DOOnnnnnnnnan9nna99S9S eo 





Amount of 
Province Weeks Benefit 
Paid* Paid 
$ 

181, 664 4,508, 246 
34,785 795,942 
152,674 3,549, 703 
149, 997 3,528, 164 
~ 679, 843 17,474, 148 
561,817 13,747, 293 
91,992 2,390,510 
75,186 1,869,682 
102,192 2,490,942 
British Columbia (ineluding) Yukon. Territory) 3...2+.<+s>5s00 cece ieestchiveaccceccsces 205,755 5,234,774 
plhotal @anada March 1065.48.0> cm eee cits Se Loieieio cseisheloner zat RAS anise es cera 2,235,905 55,589, 404 
otal @anada®@bebruary: 19651; . ee essn cece co teak ou, Houloa kicks oad neat 1,819, 250 45,332,817 
Hotalm@anddaw March l964i cote. oe aie cta cree hoe Paseo nace od 2,151,052 53, 550,598 





*““Weeks paid”’ represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during the month. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949=100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 





Health Recre- 


: Tobacco 
: : Trans- and ation 
Total Food Housing | Clothing horiationcbersona| a pre s 
Care Reading 
1960 = Y Cal fe cayorersias.ctorceieisieiesiiee 129.0 Zee tooo 110.9 140.3 154.5 144.3 115.8 
TO GIR SY Car’ noctetems cts citcieitis: tere ole fe 129.2 124.0 B83, 112.5 140.6 155.3 146.1 116.3 
1962—— Year. Saaeorwaete arose wee 130.7 126.2 134.8 113.5 140.4 158.3 147.3 11758 
1963 = V. GAT irae aot saree ee areas ae 133.0 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 
1964——-Y ean. Axaaaecn at seein se ae 135.4 132.4 138.4 119.2 142.0 168.0 151.8 120.2 
1964—— May ieee ois oe oases cat 135.0 Toilee 138.3 TS 74 142.4 167.3 151.5 120.2 
(0LaVc Pree so SIRE SiGe acres 135.3 looeo 138.4 119.0 142.0 167.3 151.4 120.2 
slit Liye aap he orn eee Serene 136.2 135.4 138.7 119.0 141.6 167.3 151.5 120.2 
AUSUSbAc cee ee Toc ae 136.1 135.1 138.7 118.9 141.4 167.5 151.5 120.2 
Septemiberigesaceeriectremeoe 135.6 BPs, df 138.9 119.4 141.6 167.7 150.9 120.2 
October.s2. eee 135.6 131.0 139.2 12087 141.4 170.4 151.1 121.4 
November: cece acne 135.9 132.0 139.3 120.9 141.4 iW/ile 152.3 121.6 
Mecembers-. sce teen 136.8 BR Y 139.6 121.0 142.7 174.3 153.5 121.6 
1965—January.. sc... 4060ce nee se vies 136.9 132.5 139.8 119.2 146.3 174.4 154.0 121.6 
MODIUEL Ya asenoane eo aCn er 137.2 133.1 140.1 119.5 146.3 174.6 153.4 121.8 
Marchive eatiaccn sen oacteniieicte 137.3 11835}553 140.2 120.4 145.6 174.6 153.4 121.9 
ADT er senmiree acm eerccce see Nee 133.4 140.3 121.2 145.9 176.1 153.5 121.9 
IMLAY: ove temnie c coctens these ae 138.0 134.5 140.5 121.0 146.8 175.6 154.6 i22no 





Nore: 1960 figures are 1947-48 weighted; figures for 1961 et seq are 1957 weighted. 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL 1965 








(1949 = 100) 

All-Items Trane: Health Hecrens Tabhers 
April March April Food | Housing | Clothing porta- personal and and 

tion : alcohol 

1964 1965 1965 care reading 

M§t. John’s, Nfld...... 120.3 1 Dee 12a 119.0 116.2 116.6 WOT 165.6 149.6 115.9 
Halifaxweceecansceats es 131.8 133.0 133.5 128.0 134.2 131.4 138.8 169.6 171.9 125.9 
rman dO coocodeo0DA 134.3 135.9 13651 132.6 134.1 129.0 145.3 192.4 156.5 IPAS 7/ 
Montreal yeennencriaricts 134.7 136.4 136.8 138.8 135.9 113.4 162.2 184.7 155.7 125.3 
Ottawa eeerere ee esse. 135.9 tiie, tse 134.1 137.4 125.1 158.9 183.4 150.5 12620 
sMorontowacsereccue cel 136.6 138.6 138.9 131.5 141.3 128.1 145.0 174.7 190.6 123.9 
Winniper ences one 132.0 134.7 134.8 evo ¢ 130.1 127.0 139.3 188.6 142.6 138.3 
Saskatoon-Regina...... 129.3 130.8 13a 130.1 128.8 133.5 136.0 150.1 149.3 124.1 
Edmonton-Calgary.....| 128.0 128.8 128.9 123.8 127.4 129.6 132.5 172.4 145.1 120.6 
Wancouver-ceeeere cence 132.6 134.8 134.5 32h 134.8 124.2 147.8 iy 150.8 see 





N.B.: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actua 
levels of prices as between cities. 


(St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada as compiled by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes and lockouts 
which amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly 
involved in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on the series, 
see page 590. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1960-1965 
ee ———oaoamanaw@wawwwooaamamapomnasa@»sS E00 


; Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and 











Nauee Lockouts Duration in Man-Days 

gps Doe Strikes and Workers Perl ; 

ar Vane Lockouts Involved MancD ee 

n-Days Estimated 

Working Time 
268 PH 49,408 738,700 0.19 
272 287 97,959 1,335,080 Oot 
290 311 74,332 1,417,900 0.11 
318 332 83 , 428 917,410 0.07 
313 329 100, 214 1,572,220 0.13 
17 41 8,617 88,900 0.08 
15 35 7,488 63,700 0.06 
46 66 15,148 195, 680 0.16 
38 (2 18,183 147,710 0.12 
36 68 11,418 108, 200 0.10 
Seprember tw wis yo cx ttcas domes. > 26 63 9,039 104,010 0.09 
OCtober wy wh eee We INO, ce ks cok d oa x 30 60 10,593 101,580 0.09 
INGVembGreeensatites. « Schiceciels clone eas 25 57 15,080 105,590 0.09 
I) Cer Gre Meer Ak soc cc cn dae chee oes 19 48 33,689 460, 260 0.38 
LOGO Anan yea Sy wae, ok Senta widtas 24 47 29,768 220,380 0.21 
IRE SUEW A Gc ononoaaae afore terstalete o sialerstetaveiettiete 24 50 29,596 294,100 0.27 
IM arc liWenrercae ein cticn kc Watered eee Meueieee 31 55 14, 262 115, 260 0.09 
PATTI SMPTE RE Ce NEE coca 36 66 11,612 121,510 0.11 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 








APRIL 1965, BY INDUSTRY APRIL 1965, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes 
Workers Man- ea eee Workers Man- 
Industry T Ae ante Involved} Days Jurisdiction i pier Involved} Days 
ROSITA Goomocionidte GROCER Gel SOR Ie Ol Dorr ead Cera ee aes Newfoundland............ 1 52 380 
Mines ta enter ccc reco. 4 490 3,790 Prince Edward islanders se desiree cn | cae csc onic cia centre 
Manufacturing............. 39 9,490 101,360 INOWAISCOatE eerie 4 381 600 
WonsunucilonMr oer 9 827 1,910 New Brunswick........... 2 292 580 
Transpn. & utilities....... 5 662 11,980 Quebec i ncnee ee 9 4,262 47,770 
TACO ee tvs wea Sete cies 5 58 860 Ontario eccnenhe een 31 5,061 52,140 
ERIN EL CO Meee ME PA eee terete: ays sisrciai cecil Ne aie aie cosvereie amie was MEV EFO) co cucatouodopnue 1 38 400 
ernViCe me yack ese ce at 4 85 1,610 peal toheyan be ORO RG Noa ie ; sie F i 
j ini LOM RENAE rors there store cree lems nae Crtacces aste See ‘ 
Kus sore upton | | — British Columbia......... 12 448 5,640 
All industries......... 66 11,612 121,510 Mederalliriascbhie ees 2 536 11,520 
All jurisdictions....... 66 11,612 121,510 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 








Industry 


Employer 


Location 


MINES 


Metal 

Noranda Mines (Boss 
Mountain Div.), 

Boss Mountain, B.C. 


Mineral Fuels 


Dominion Coal, 
Glace Bay, N.S. 


Drummond Coal, 
Westville, N.S. 


MANUFACTURING 


Rubber 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber, 


Toronto, Ont. 


Wood 
Weyerhaeuser Canada, 
Mattawa, Ont. 


Paper 
Domtar, 
Windsor, Que. 


Printing and Publishing 
The Star, Telegram and 

Globe and Mail, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Primary Metals 


Anaconda American Brass, 


New Toronto, Ont. 


Metal Fabricating 

Dayton Steel Foundry 
and Canada Electric 
Castings, 

Guelph, Ont. 


Transportation 
Equipment 
Bendix-Eclipse, 
Windsor, Ont. 


National Auto Radiator, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Lucas Rotax, 
Montreal, Que. 


Canadair, 
Montreal, Que. 


Electrical Products 


Moffats Limited, 
Weston, Ont. 


Beatty Bros., 
Fergus, Ont. 


588 


Union 


Teamsters Loc. 213 
(Ind.) 


Mine Workers Loc. 4529 
(Ind.) 


CLC-chartered local 


Rubber Workers Loc. 
232 (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Carpenters Loc. 2759 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pulp and Paper Workers’ 
Federation (CNTU) 


Typographical Union 
Loc. 91 (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers Loc. 399 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers Loc. 4656 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers Loc. 195 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers Loc. 195 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Machinists Loc. 423 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Machinists Loc. 712 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers Loc. 3129 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers Loc. 6028 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


APRIL 1965 
(Preliminary) 
Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date 
he te 
nvolve : ere ermi- 
April nation 
mulated Data 
123 |} 2,580 | 4,790] Mar. 8 
228 230 230 | Apr. 20 
Apr. 21 
100 200 200 | Apr. 27 
Apr. 29 
200 100 100 | Apr. 23 
Apr. 23 
239 | 4,300} 4,300 | Apr. 5 
Apr. 29 
817 820 820} Apr. 4 
Apr. 6 
839 | 17,620 {179,790 | July 9 
1,200 | 10,200 | 10,200 | Apr. 20 
148 50 50 | Apr. 5 
Apr. 6 
288 | 3,170} 15,180 | Feb. 8 
Apr. 19 
298 | 2,090} 5,960} Mar. 15 
Apr. 12 
100 400 700 | Mar. 29 
Apr. 7 
3,170 | 44,380 | 44,380 | Apr. 9 
599 | 7,490 | 7,490] Apr. 11 
Apr. 29 
723 | 2,580) 2,530] Apr. 25 
Apr. 29 


Major Issues 


Result 





Wages, institution of contract 
terms and conditions in effect 
in other operations~ 


Objection to time study by 
experts employed by the 
company~ Return of work- 
ers. 


Working conditions~ Return 
of workers pending negotia- 
tions. 


Cause unknown~Return of 
workers on orders from 
union. 


Wages~5¢ an hr. increase for 
males, 4¢ for females May 3, 
1965, 3¢for males Sep. 1, 1965, 
3¢ male, 4¢ female Sep. 16, 
1965, 3¢ male, May 1, 1966; 
other improvements. 


Working conditions and em- 
ployer-employee relations~ 
Return of workers. 


Working conditions as af- 
fected by computers, job 
security, union membership 
of foremen~ 


Wages, vacations, statutory 
holidays~ 


Working conditions~ Return 
of workers. 


Wages, holidays, vacations, 
welfare benefits~9¢ an hr. 
immediate increase, 7¢ Nov. 
1, 1966; two additional paid 
holidays, improved vacation 
pay and welfare benefits. 


Wages~13¢ an hr. increase 
immediately, 8¢ an hr. Dec. 
1, 1965, 8¢ Dec. 1, 1966. 


Wages, fringe benefits~ Re- 
turn of workers. 


Wages, fringe benefits~ 


Wages, incentive rates~6¢- 
123¢ an hr. increase for non- 
incentive workers, 4¢ an hr. 
for incentive workers, other 
improved benefits. 


Wages, hours~Return of 
workers, negotiations to con- 
tinue. 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
APRIL 1965 


(Preliminary) 


88ss=$=—M0$“$—$™$qmm@$@s$ms$msmsSsSsSSSSSSS SS 








Industry 
Employer Union Workers 
ae Involved 
Location 
Chemical Products 
Consolidated Mining and |I.B.E.W. Loc. 254 and 173 
Smelting, Chemical Workers Loc. 
Calgary, Alta. 465 (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CONSTRUCTION 
E. G. M. Cape, Labourers Loc. 1278 227 
Newcastle, N.B. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canadian Betchel, Carpenters Loc. 1325 800 
Fort McMurray, Alta. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
TRANSPN. & UTiitizs 
Transportation 
Nfld. Employers’ Longshoremen’s 520 
Association, Protective Union (Ind.) 
St. John’s, Nfld. 
Arrow Transfer and Teamsters Loc. 31 (Ind.) 104 
various other trucking 


companies, 
Vancouver, B.C. 





Duration in 
Man-Days 
x Accu- 
April mulated 
950 950 
450 450 
750 750 
11,460 | 46,820 
420 420 


Starting 
Date 


Termi- 
nation 
Date 


Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr. 
Apr. 


2 
10 


coe 


Major Issues 


Result 





Wages, hours~20¢ an hr. 
increase retroactive to Nov. 
1, 1964, 10¢ an hr. Novy. 1, 
1965, increased shift dif- 
ferential, reduction in hours. 


Wages, hours~Return of 
workers. 


Dismissal of two carpenters 
~Return of most workers, 
replacement of others. 


Union refusal to accept terms 
of Industrial Enquiry Com- 
mission~ 


Wages, term of contract, 
control over operation of 
equipment, loading and un- 
loading of vehicles~20¢ an 
hr. increase retroactive to 
Jan. 1, 1965, 20¢ hourly in- 
creases on Jan. 1, 1966, 1967, 
and 1968; job security for 
union members in hiring out 
equipment, other improve- 
ments. 


——n— nn 
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Technical Note to G” Tables 


Statistical information on work stoppages in 
Canada is compiled by the Economics and 
Research branch of the Department of Labour 
on the basis of reports from the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. The first three tables 
in the section cover strikes and lockouts which 
amount to ten or more man-days. 

The developments leading to work stoppages 
are often too complex to make it practicable 
to distinguish statistically between strikes on 
the one hand and lockouts on the other. How- 
ever, a work stoppage that is clearly a lockout 
is not often encountered. 

The data on workers involved include all 
workers reported on strike or locked out, 
whether or not they all belonged to the unions 
directly involved in the disputes leading to 
work stoppages. Where the number of workers 
involved varied in the course of the stoppage, 
the maximum number is used for monthly totals, 
but adjustments are made for changes reported 
in the number of workers involved in work 
stoppages extending over two or more months. 
Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid 
off as a result of a work stoppage, are not 
included in the data on workers involved. Their 
number, however, if any, is shown in parentheses 
for the major work stoppages listed in Table 
G-4. The data in parentheses are those reported 
at an early stage of the work stoppage, and they 
refer only to the plant or premises at which the 
stoppage occurred. 

Duration of strikes and lockouts in man- 
days is calculated by multiplying the number 
of workers involved in each work stoppage by 
the number of working days the work stop- 
page was in progress. Where the number of 
workers involved varied significantly in the 
course of the stoppage, an appropriate adjust- 
ment is made in the calculation as far as this is 
practicable. The duration in many-days of all 
stoppages in a month or year is also shown 
as a percentage of estimated working time, based 
on the corresponding monthly figure or annual 
average figure for non-agricultural paid workers 
in Canada. The data on duration of work stop- 
pages in man-days are provided to facilitate 
comparison of work stoppages in terms of a 
common denominator; they are not intended as 
a measure of the loss of productive time to the 


economy. For convenience of expression, how- 
ever, duration in man-days is on occasion re- 
ferred to as “time loss’ in reviews based on this 
series. 

The data on the distribution of work stop- 
pages by industry in Table G-2 follow the 
Standard Industrial Classification, D.B.S. (1960). 

In Table G-3 work stoppages are classified 
according to jurisdiction, whether federal or 
provincial. This is done on the basis of the 
governmental agency that intervened in the dis- 
pute. Where there was no such intervention 
the classification is, wherever possible, on the 
basis of the agency that previously dealt with 
labour matters in the establishment involved. 

Work stoppages involving 100 or more work- 
ers are listed in Table G-4, which shows in 
each instance the employer(s) and the location 
of the premises at which the work stoppage 
occurred, the union(s) directly involved or 
concerned in the dispute, number of workers 
involved, duration in man-days, starting date 
(the first day on which normal operations were 
affected) and termination date. For work stop- 
pages that are terminated by mutual agreement, 
the termination date is usually the day on which 
work was resumed. Work stoppages that have 
not been resolved in this way are as a rule 
considered terminated, for statistical purposes, 
at the date by which it was established that 
two-thirds or more of the workers involved had 
either returned to work, or had found work with 
other employers, or had been replaced by new 
employees; or the date by which it was reported 
that the operations affected by the work stop- 
page would not be resumed. Also shown in 
Table G-4 are the major issues, as far as 
known, that led to work stoppage, and the 
result, i., the terms of settlement of major 
issues where a settlement was reached when 
the work stoppage terminated, or the circum- 
stances in which the work stoppage came to 
an end. 

While the methods used to obtain data on 
work stoppages preclude the likelihood of major 
omissions, it is not always possible, particularly 
on a preliminary basis, to obtain precise infor- 
mation in detail. Consequently the information 
in this section may not be accurate in all 
respects. 


eee 
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Explanatory Note 


to “Classification of Labour Market Areas” 


(page 507) 


The system of classifying the labour market 
situation in individual areas is an analytical 
device whose purpose is to give a clear and 
brief picture of local market conditions based 
on an appraisal of the situation in each area. 
In considering each category, it is necessary 
to keep in mind the marked seasonal fluctua- 
tions in labour requirements in Canada. Labour 
surpluses are consistently highest in each year 
from December to March and lowest from 
July to October. 


_ The criteria on which the classification system 
is based are as follows:— 


Group 1: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour sup- 
ply exceeds demand in almost all of the major 
occupations. This situation usually exists when 
the ratio of applications for employment on file 
with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 5.9 or 6.9 per 
cent, depending on the size and character of 
the area. 


Group 2: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour sup- 
ply exceeds demand in about half of the major 
occupations. The situation usually exists when 
the ratio of applications for employment on file 
with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 5.9 or 6.9 per 
cent, but less than 10.0, 12.0 or 14.0 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the area. 


Group 3: Balanced Labour Supply. Areas in 
which current or immediately prospective labour 
demand and supply are approximately in balance 
for most of the major occupations. The situation 
usually exists when the ratio of applications for 
employment on file with NES to paid workers, 
including those looking for jobs, is more than 
1.9 or 2.4 per cent, but less than 6.0 or 7.0 
per cent, depending on the size and character of 
the area. 


Group 4: Labour Shortage. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour de- 
mand exceeds supply in most of the major 
occupations. This situation usually exists when 
the ratio of applications for employment on 
file with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is less than 2.0 or 2.5 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the 
area. 

The classification of areas does not depend 
solely on the ratio of job applications to paid 
workers. All areas, and particularly those in 
which the ratio is close to the limits of the 
above-mentioned ranges, are examined closely 
in the light of other kinds of information to 
see whether they should or should not be re- 
classified. Information on labour market condi- 
tions at local areas is obtained mainly from 
monthly reports submitted by each of the local 
offices of the National Employment Service. 
This information is supplemented by reports 
from field representatives of the Department 


of Labour who regularly interview businessmen 
about employment prospects in their companies, 
Statistical reports from the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics and relevant reports from other 
federal government departments, from provincial 
and municipal governments and from non- 
governmental sources. 

The term “labour market” as used in this 
section refers to a geographical area in which 
there is a concentration of industry to which 
most of the workers living in the area com- 
mute daily. The term is not meant to imply that 
labour is a commodity and subject to the same 
kind of demand and supply factors operative in 
other markets. 

To facilitate analysis, all labour market areas 
considered in this review have been grouped 
into four different categories (metropolitan, 
major industrial, major agricultural, and minor) 
on the basis of the size of the labour force in 
each and the proportion of the labour force 
engaged in agriculture. This grouping is not 
meant to indicate the importance of an area to 
the national economy. 

The key to this grouping is: a “metropolitan” 
area is one with a labour force of 75,000 or 
more; a “major industrial” area is one with a 
labour force of from 25,000 to 75,000 of which 
60 per cent or more are in non-agricultural 
occupations; a “major agricultural” area is one 
with a labour force between 25,000 and 75,000 
of which 40 per cent or more are in agriculture; 
and a “minor” area is one with a labour force 
of 10,000 to 25,000. 

The geographical boundaries of the labour 
market areas dealt with in this section do not 
coincide with those of the municipalities for 
which they are named. In general the boundaries 
of these areas coincide with the district serviced 
by the respective local office or offices of the 
National Employment Service. In a number of 
cases, local office areas have been amalgamated 
and the names used include several other local 
office areas, as follows: Farnham-Granby in- 
cludes Cowansville; Montreal includes Ste. Anne 
de Bellevue; Lac St. Jean includes Chicoutimi, 
Dolbeau, Jonquiére, Port Alfred, Roberval and 
Alma; Gaspe includes Causapscal, Chandler, 
Matane and New Richmond; Quebec North 
Shore includes La Malbaie, Forestville, Sept 
Iles and Baie Comeau; Sherbrooke includes 
Magog; Trois Riviéres includes Louiseville; 
Toronto includes Long Branch, Oakville, Weston 
and Newmarket; Sudbury includes Elliot Lake; 
Niagara Peninsula includes Welland, Niagara 
Falls, St. Catharines, Fort Erie and Port Col- 
borne; Vancouver-New Westminster includes 
Mission City; Central Vancouver Island includes 
Courtenay, Duncan, Nanaimo and Port Alberni; 
and Okanagan Valley includes Kelowna, Pentic- 
ton and Vernon. ; 

The 110 labour market areas covered in this 
analysis include 90 to 95 per cent of all paid 
workers in Canada. 
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Technical Note to “E” Tables 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 
contact between the claimant and the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission is made 
through a network of local offices. The sta- 
tistics in Tables E-2 to E-4 relate mainly to 
local office claim operations. 

Upon separation from employment, a per- 
son wishing to file a claim for benefit applies 
to the nearest local office of the Commission 
in person or by mail. An application for 
employment is taken by the Employment 
Branch of the local office and, if a suitable 
vacancy exists, a referral is made. If suitable 
employment is not available, a claim for 
benefit is taken by the Insurance Branch. 

If the person applying for benefit has had 
no previous entitlement established, an initial 
claim will be taken and entitlement com- 
puted, otherwise a renewal claim will be filed. 
Initial and renewal claims thus constitute an 
advance notice by a claimant that he wishes 
to draw benefit. In some cases where employ- 
ment is found immediately, however, the 
claimant may not return to prove unemploy- 
ment. 

The total of initial and renewal claims 
(Table E-3) thus approximates the number 
of new separations from insured employment 
during a month. To the extent that an initial 
claim is taken from a person who has ex- 
hausted his benefit and seeks re-establishment 
of further credits, the total would, however, 
constitute an overstatement of the volume of 
new separations. 

Claims in the category “entitled to benefit” 
include initial claims established on which 
no disqualification was imposed, and renewal 
claims allowed, no disqualification. Claims 
“not entitled to benefit” consist of failures 
on initial claims due to insufficient contribu- 
tions, and, in addition, disqualifications im- 


posed on either initial or renewal claims. 
Claims not completely processed at the end 
of a month are shown as pending. 

Claimants are required to report weekly, 
except postal claimants, who may report 
every two weeks. Data on claimants currently 
reporting to local offices are obtained from 
a count of individual unemployment registers 
in the current file at the month-end (Table 
E-2). Once a claim is taken, the document 
on which the record of current activity is 
maintained is placed in the current file and 
becomes dormant only after the scheduled 
reporting pattern has been broken twice in 
succession. The count of weeks of proved 
insured unemployment is begun again simul- 
taneously with a new renewal claim and with 
initial claims, except those representing re- 
computation of additional credits. In these 
latter cases, the count is cumulated from the 
claim taken at the time the employment 
terminated. 

Information on payments (Table E-4) is 
provided by Treasury offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission and relates to 
payments made during a month. In some cases, 
however, the compensated unemployment 
would have’ occurred in a prior month. Data 
cover partial as well as complete weeks of 
unemployment. 


Estimates of the insured population (Table 
E-1) are based on a count of persons either 
working in insured employment or on claim 
at June 1 each year. Monthly estimates are 
based on the June count of persons employed 


projected, by industry, using employment 
indexes from Employment and_ Payrolls 
(Employment Section, Labour Division, 


D.B.S.). To these employment data are added 
the number of claimants reported at month 
end, as Gescribed above. 
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